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ADVERTISEMENT  * 


TO     THE     SIXTH    EDITION. 


TN  the  present  Edition,  short  notices  of  some  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  those  branches  of  Physics 
which  are  related  to  Chemistry  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  work,  and  several  new  paragraphs  have  ^also  been 
introduced,  especially  in  the  section  on  Polarization  of 
Light,  a  subject  which  is  becoming  of  great  importance 
to  the  chemist  in  the  study  of  many  organic  compounds. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  terminology 
into  accord  with  the  views  of  the  present  time,  and  in 
this  the  Editor  has  received  much  valuable  assistance 
from  his  friend  and  former  colleague,  Mr.  A.  G.  Greenhill, 
Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics'  to  the  Advanced  Class 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution.  Dr.  Andrews  has  also 
very  kindly  revised  and  corrected  that  portion  of  the  book 
which  contains  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the  Heat 
of  Combination  and  the  CoYidensation  of  Gases. 

Nearly  all  the  references  have  been  verified,  and  the 
year  of  publication  introduced;  it  has  also  been  found 
advisable  to  recalculate  all  numbers  which  were  capable 
of  such  treatment,  and  thus  many  inaccuracies  have  been 
discovered  and  removed. 


Cooper  t  Hill,  August,  1877. 
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TO     THE     FOURTH     EDITION. 


THE  principal  changes  in  this  Edition  consist  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system  of  Atomic  Weiglits, 
with  the  method  of  notation  dependent  upon  it;  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Centigrade  values  for  degrees  of 
temperature,  in  addition  to  those  on  Fahrenheit's  Scale, 
as  well  as  of  the  Metrical  Equivalents  to  the  English 
weights  and  measures,  employed  in  the  description  of 
processes  and  apparatus. 

The  use  of  barred  letters  to  denote  the  symbols  applied 
to  the  new  atomic  weights  has  been  discontinued,  as  it  is 
no  longer  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  new  values  alone  are 
employed  in  the  present  Edition. 

There  may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 

the  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  metrical 

system  of  weights  and  measures  into  the  transactions  of 

commerce,  and  the  concerns  of  daily  life.     But  there  is  a 

general  and  increasing  desire  amongst  men  of  science  to 

secure  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  system  in  the  scientific 

writings  of  men  of  all  countries.     It  would  not  be  difficult 

to  show  that  the  metrical  system  has  its  defects.     But  it 

is  founded  upon  principles  that  are  simple,  intelligible,  and 

consecutive,  and  it  is  capable  of  convenient  application. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  of  special  importance,  it  is  widely 

adopted  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  North 

America,  and  the  number  of  scientific  men  who  employ  it 
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is  increasing  yearly.  There  is,  therefore,  a  probability 
that  the  metrical  system  will  be  generally  used  by  men  of 
science,  and  this  can  be  said  of  no  other  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  intro- 
duce it  side  by  side  with  our  own,  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  its  units. 

The  volume  has  also  received  various  additions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  such  as.  the  progress  of  science 
demanded.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  introductory 
chapter  has  been  re-written.  Among  the  larger  additions 
may  be  mentioned  an  account  of  the  researches  of  DevUle 
and  of  Graham  upon  the  permeation  of  metallic  septa  by 
gases,  at  elevated  temperatures ;  and  the  results  obtained 
by  Gladstone  and  Dale,  and  by  Landolt  upon  the  con- 
nexion of  the  optical  properties  of  bodies  with  their 
chemical  composition.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Section  on  Spectrum  Analysis;  and  the 
Chapter  on  the  Photographic  Actions  of  Light  has  been 
transferred  from  the  second  volume,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  considered  along  with  the  other  phenomena  of  light 
described  in  the  present  part.  Some  account  of  the 
British  Association  standard  of  electrical  resistance,  as 
well  as  of  the  machines  of  Holmes  and  of  Wilde  for  pro- 
ducing light  by  magneto-electric  currents,  will  also  be 
found  in  their  appropriate  places. 


King*s  College,  London,  June  5th,  1867. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO     THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


T'HE  work,  of  which  the  first  part  is  now  presented  to 

the  Reader,  was  originally  designed  to  supply  the 
Students  who  were  attending  the  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry  at  King's  College  with  a  text-book  to  guide 
them  in  their  studies. 

The  present  Part,  on  Chemical  Physics^  is  devoted  to  a 
subject  upon  which  no  elementary  work  has  appeared  in 
this  country  since  the  publication  of  the  excellent  Treatise 
of  the  late  Professor  Daniell,  and  in  attempting  to  supply 
what  the  Author,  in  his  own  experience,  has  felt  to  be  a 
want,  he  ventures  to  hope  that  the  result  of  his  labours 
may  be  found  useful  to  persons  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
own  immediate  Class.  Much  new  matter,  which  has  never 
yet  been  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  is  now  presented 
to  the  Student,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  Adhesion^ 
on  Heat^  and  on  Voltaic  Electndty, 

It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  work  in  Three  Parts. 
The  Second  Part,  which  will  be  devoted  to  Inorganic 
Chemistry^  is  expected  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year;  and  the  Third  Part,  which  will  embrace 
Organic  Chemustrg^  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

As  the  Author  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Daniell,  and  was  subsequently,  for  several  years,  associated 
with  him  as  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  it  has  happened  that, 
in  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume,  the 
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FREFACB   TO   THE   PIB8T    EDITION. 


thoughts  and  mode  of  arrangement  resemble  those  adopted 
by  that  distinguished  philosopher  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

The  second  Edition  of  that  work  was  published  so  far 
back  as  1843 ;  and  even  if  the  work  itself  had  not  been 
long  out  of  print,  the  progress  of  science  would  have 
detracted  greatly  from  its  utility  as  a  text-book.  The 
adaptation  of  that  work  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  the 
present  day  would  have  involved  changes  of  an  extensive 
character :  moreover,  every  teacher  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  his  class  has  his  own  views  and 
methods.  The  Author,  therefore,  judged  it  better,  after 
much  consideration,  to  bring  out  a  new  work,  leaving 
untouched  that  of  his  late  Master  as  the  true  exponent  of 
his  views  upon  some  of  those  branches  of  science  which 
his  researches  had  contributed  to  advance  and  adorn. 

The  Author  cannot  omit  to  avail  himself  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  firiend,  Mr. 
C.  Toralinson,  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  for  the 
warm  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  but  more  especially  for  the  devotion  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  time  and  labour  to  the  revision  of  the 
proof-sheets. 


£inff*8  College,  London,  March,  1855. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTEY. 


PAKT   I. 

CHEMICAL   PHYSICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY    VIEW    OF   CHEMICAL   ATTRACTION — LAWS   OF 
COMBINATION. CHEMICAL   SYMBOLS. 

(i)  Chemical  Distinction  of  Bodies  into  Elements  and  Com^ 
pounds. — Modem  science  has  shown  that^  numberless  as  are  the 
substances  presented  to  us  in  the  daily  experience  of  life,  there  are 
Teiy  few  which  cannot  be  separated  into  other  substances  of  a  less 
complicated  nature.  For  example,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  a  quill  pen  can  each  be  separated  into  three  or  four 
distinct  substances;  namely — oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen ;  but  from  these  we  cannot  extract  any  simpler  forms  of 
matter.  It  is  the  province  of  chemistry,  i.  To  resolve  matter 
into  its  simplest  components;  a.  To  ascertain  the  properties  of 
these  simple  or  elementary  forms  of  matter ;  3.  To  combine  two 
or  more  of  these  elementary  bodies  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
compounds ;  4.  To  study  the  properties  of  these  compounds ;  and 
5.  To  define  the  conditions  under  which  such  compounds  can 
exist. 

Bodies  which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  resolve 
them  into  other  forms  of  matter  are  in  chemical  language  termed 
dements,  or  simple  substances.  In  popular  language,  the  word 
element  is  often  referred  to  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  air, 
earth,  and  water  are  compound  bodies,  and  that  fire  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  on  certain  bodies. 

All  natural  objects  then,  consist  either  of  simple  bodies,  or  they 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  bodies  united  according  to 
certain  rules  or  laws  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  science 
of  chemistry.     Substances  thus  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or 
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more  elements  are  termed  compound  bodies.  These  compounds 
liave  in  general  no  more  resemblance  in  properties  to  the  elements 
which  have  united  to  form  them,  than  a  word  has  to  the  letters 
of  which  it  is  made  up. 

Simple  or  elementary  substances  are  limited  in  number.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  science  only  sixty-four  are  known.  Many 
of  these  are  widely  distributed,  and  form  in  mixture  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  considerable  portions  of  the  earth's  crust ; 
others  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  minute  quantities.  Of 
these  simple  substances  the  larger  proportion  are  metals,  many 
of  which  arc  familiar  to  us,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  and  mercury.  Other  simple  substances  equally  familiar  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  metals ;  such  as  charcoal,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus.  Some  simple  substances  exist  in  the  form  of  air  or 
gas :  such,  for  example,  are  the  two  essential  components  of  the 
atmosphere,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Simple  substances  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
tion-metallic*  and  metallic.  The  substances  comprised  in  the 
latter  class  are  the  more  numerous,  but  those  in  the  former  are 
the  more  abundant  and  the  most  widely  distributed. 

The  elements  enumerated  as  non-metallic  are  thirteen  in 
numbert — viz., 


Oxygen 

Chloriuc 

Sulphur 

Boron 

Hydrogen 

Bromine 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Nitrogen 

Iodine 

Phosphorus 

Carbon 

Fluorine 

• 

Of  these  substances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and 
probably  fluorine,  are  gaseous;  bromine  is  liquid,  and  carbon, 
iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  boron,  and 
silicon,  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

(2)  Difference  beticeen  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties, — 
The  properties  which  characterize  objects  in  general,  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads — viz.,  physical  and  chemical. 


«  Some  writers  speak  of  the  non-metallic  bodies  as  the  metalloids,  a  term 
which  signifies  metal -like  substances.  This  unfortunate  misnomer  could  never 
have  become  even  partially  current,  but  for  the  want  of  a  good  single  word  for 
the  phrase  '  non-metallic  body.' 

t  Tellurium  is  sometimes  enumerated  among  the  non-metals,  but  it  more 
nearly  approaches  the  metals  in  many  of  its  characters.  It  possesses  a  tin  white 
colour  and  brilliant  metallic  lustre;  its  specific  gravity  is  more  than  6,  whilst 
that  of  the  heaviest  of  the  non-metals,  iodine,  is  not  quite  5.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  power  of  conducting  electricity  is  very  low,  and  it  has  ver}'  great 
chemical  analogies  with  sulphur  and  selenium. 
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The  physical  properties  of  an  object  are  those  which  refer  to 
its  condition^  whether  solid^  liquid^  or  gaseous.  Crystalline 
form^  density^  hardness^  colour^  transparency^  or  opacity^  and  the 
relations  of  the  object  to  heat  and  electricity  are  also  physical 
properties.  The  physical  properties  of  a  body  have  no  reference 
to  its  elementary  composition.  The  chemical  properties  of  the 
body^  on  the  contrary^  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon  other 
bodies^  and  to  the  permanent  changes  in  composition  which  it 
either  experiences  in  itself^  or  which  it  effects  upon  them.  For 
example^  in  indicating  the  physical  properties  of  sulphur^  we  refer 
to  its  brittleness^  its  crystalline  structure^  its  fusibility  and 
volatility^  its  faint  peculiar  odour^  its  yellow  colour^  its  semi-trans- 
parency^ its  electrical  excitability,  or  the  facility  with  which  if 
rabbed  it  exhibits  electrical  attraction,  and  so  on.  But  in  de- 
scribing the  chemical  properties  of  sulphur  we  indicate  its  in- 
flammability, its  tendency  to  unite  with  silver  or  copper  when 
heated  with  it,  its  insolubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  its  solubility 
in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  alkaline  liquids.  In  short  we  notice 
those  operations  by  which  the  body  usually  becomes  changed, 
and  loses  its  distinctive  physical  characters. 

It  is  not  however  always  possible  to  draw  the  line  between 
physics  and  chemistry ;  this  is  of  the  less  importance,  since  the 
chemical  nature  of  any  substance  could  be  but  imperfectly  studied, 
without  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge  of  its  leading  physical 
characters,  by  which  it  is  most  readily  defined. 

(3)  Phyiical  States  of  Matter. — Natural  objects  are  presented 
to  us  in  three  states,  or  physical  conditions — viz.,  the  solid,  the 
liqvidy  and  the  gaseous,  aenform,  or  vaporous.  Every  substance 
exists  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  The  same  body  may, 
however,  often  be  made  to  assume  any  one  of  these  conditions  at 
different  times,  and  pass  from  one  to  the  other  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  heat.  Ice,  water,  and  steam  are  the  same  material 
in  three  different  states.  In  whatever  form  matter  exists, — 
whether  visible,  as  in  the  state  of  ice  or  water,  or  invisible,  as  in 
that  of  steam, — the  quantity  of  matter  always  remains  the  same  ; 
there  can  be  no  destruction  of  matter.  A  quantity  of  ice  or 
of  water  that  weighs  a  pound,  will  still,  as  steam,  be  equally  a 
pound.  So  it  is  with  all  gases;  the  air,  although  invisible,  is 
not  the  less  capable  of  being  weighed  and  measured. 

(4)  Porosity. — ^Natural  objects,  of  whatever  form,  are  com- 
posed of  particles  which  are  not  in  actual  contact,  but  are  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  or  intervals  termed  pores.     A  lump  of  sugar  or  of 

b2 
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«kh  h  ait  oaee  teen  to  oonsiit  of  a  ooDectkRi  of  snudler  solid 
pacftkfef^  vtth  interresiini?  tpaces  ;  bat  the  porosirr  of  such  bodies 
m  wetter,  fprriti  of  trine,  cir  mm,  is  not  lo  obrioos,  mlthongh 
tb^  existence  of  the  propertr  is  not  less  certain.  The 
Fto,  I.  ymMiXj  of  spirit  and  of  water  mar  be  shown  as  follows : — 
Take  a  long  narrow  tube  with  a  couple  of  bolfas  blown  in 
it|  and  famished  with  an  accaratelf  fitting  stopper,  as  re- 
preiiented  in  fig.  i ;  fill  the  tabe  and  lower  bolb  with 
water,  then  carefully  and  completelr  fill  ap  the  npper  bolb 
and  neck  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  insert  the  stopper.  The 
structure  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  different  densities  of 
the  two  liquids,  prevent  them  firom  mixing;  but  on  turn- 
ing the  tube  upside  down  and  back  again  three  or  four 
iimf:n,  so  as  to  mix  the  spirit  and  the  water  thoroughly, 
and  then  holding  the  instrument  with  the  bulbs  down- 
wards, an  empty  space  will  be  seen  in  the  tube  after  they 
have  been  thus  mixcd^  showing  that  they  now  occupy  less 
spa^;c  than  before ;  that  their  particles  are  in  fact  closer 
t^)gether.  Proofs  of  porosity  are  afforded  even  by  the 
metals ;  for  example^  many  of  them  become  more  compact 
by  hammerings  as  is  the  case  with  platinum;  and  aU  of 
them,  not  excepting  platinum  and  gold,  two  of  the  densest 
forms  of  matter,  however  cold  they  may  be,  shrink  into  a  smaller 
space  when  rendered  still  colder.  The  ultimate  particles  there- 
fore cannot  be  in  contact. 

(4  a)  DivUibility  of  Matter. — ^We  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining the  real  size  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  although, 

05  will  be  H(;en  hereafter,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  tlie  divisibility  of  matter,  extreme  as  it  is,  has  its  assigned 
and  (I(!finite  limits.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  whatever 
be  th(!  form  of  matter  selected  for  experiment,  its  divisibility 
may  1x5  manifested  to  an  extent  which  indicates  further  divisi- 
bility b(ryond  our  powers  of  conception.  In  the  ordinary  process 
of  making  gold  leaf,  for  example,  the  gold  is  hammered  out  so 
tbin  that  280^00  leaves  would  be  required  to  make  up  the  thick- 
iu*NN  of  an  inch,  and  a  single  grain  of  gold  is  hammered  out  until 
it  cov(TH  a  square  space  seven  inches  in  the  side.  Each  square 
inch  of  this  may  be  cut  into  100  strips,  and  each  strip  into 
100  j)iocc»,  each  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
A  single  grain  of  gold  may  thus,  by  mechanical  means,  be  sub- 
divided into  49  X  100  X  ioo=4go,oco  visible  pieces.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  if  attached  to  a  piece  of  glass,  this  gold  leaf  may  be 
Mubilivided  still  further;  io,coo  parallel  lines  may  be  ruled  in 
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the  space  of  one  single  inch^  so  that  a  square  inch  of  gold  leaf, 
weighing  :jV  ^^  ^  graiii>  ™ay  be  cut  into  1 0,000  times  10,000,  or 
100,000,000  pieces,  or  an  entire  grain  into  4,900,000,000  frag- 
ments—each of  which  is  visible  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Yet 
we  are  quite  sure  that  we  have  not  even  approached  the  possible 
limits  of  subdivision,  because,  in  coating  silver  wire,  the  covering 
of  gold  is  far  thinner  than  the  gold  leaf  originally  attached  to  it, 
since  in  drawing  down  the  gilt  wire  the  gold  continues  to 
become  thinner  and  thinner  each  time,  in  proportion  as  the  silver 
wire  itself  is  reduced  in  thickness. 

When  a  substance  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  the  subdivision 
is  carried  still  further,  and  the  particles  are  rendered  so  minute 
as  to  escape  our  eyesight  even  when  aided  by  the  most  powerful 
magnifiers. 

(5)  Varieties  of  Attraction. — Mere  mechanical  subdivision,  or 
even  the  more  perfect  separation  of  the  particles  of  a  compound 
body^  by  the  process  of  solution,  does  not  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  simple  substances  firom  which  the  compound  is  formed.  A 
piece  of  loaf-sugar  may  be  reduced,  by  trituration,  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  but  every  particle  of  that  powder  will  stUl  be 
sugar;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  but  each  drop  of  the  liquid 
will  still  contain  sugar,  unaltered  except  in  appearance.  Sugar  is 
composed  of  three  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  but 
trituration  or  solution  in  water  will  not  enable  us  to  extract  any 
of  these  substances  from  it.  The  molecule,  or  minutest  particle 
of  sugar  which  can  exist,  is  still  a  compound  body,  and  still  con- 
tains its  constituent  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

The  existence  of  a  body  as  a  solid  in  one  continuous  mass  is 
owing  to  cohesion — an  attraction  of  considerable  intensity,  but 
which  varies  in  degree  in  different  bodies,  and  by  this  variation 
produces  varieties  in  the  toughness,  hardness,  and  brittleness  of 
bodies.  But  the  cause  which  unites  the  various  chemical  ele- 
ments— such  as  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  of  sugar — 
to  form  a  new  compound,  endowed  with  properties  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  of  its  constituents,  is  of  a  different 
nature  firom  cohesion,  and  of  a  more  subtle  kind.  Chemical 
attraction  (or  affinity,  as  it  is  often,  but  not  very  philosophically 
termed)  is  the  cause  which  unites  the  elements  into  compound 
bodies.  It  is  exerted  between  the  smallest  or  ultimate  particles 
of  one  dement^  and  the  corresponding  particles  of  the  other  ele- 
ments with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  particular  compound 
under  examination.  These  ultimate  particles  are  often  spoken  of 
as  aiomSf  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  arofiog,  'indivisible/  which 
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implies  that  the  particles  admit  of  no  further  subdivision.  We 
may,  in  fact,  contrast  the  eflFects  of  chemical  attraction  with  those 
of  cohesion,  by  stating  that  the  molecule  of  a  body  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  atoms  under  the  influence  of  chemical  attraction, 
whilst  the  mass  is  formed  by  the  union  of  molecules  under  the 
influence  of  cohesion. 

The  separation  of  a  body  into  its  constituents  is  the  business 
of  chemical  analysis  (from  ava,  'up,'  or  'backwards,'  and  Xwig, 
'separation'),  and  it  has  for  its  object,  first,  the  determination  of 
the  nature  of  the  components — this  is  qualitative  analysis ; 
secondly,  the  determination  of  their  quantity — ^this  being  quan-- 
titative  analysis.  The  successful  performance  of  these  operations 
of  analysis  requires  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
and  the  facts  of  the  science,  combined  with  considerable  skill  in 
manipulation,  or  the  management  of  chemical  apparatus  and 
processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  chemical  synthesis  (from  ai/i/,  '  together,' 
Oht^,  'putting'),  the  production  of  new  compounds  by  the  union  of 
their  elements,  is  an  operation  the  reverse,  of  analysis,  and  con- 
stitutes another  equally  important  portion  of  the  labours  of  the 
chemist. 

(6)  General  Characters  of  Acids,  Alkalies,  and  Salts. — It  will 
assist  the  comprehension  of  our  remarks  on  chemical  attraction 
if  we  allude  briefly  to  the  general  characters  of  three  very  im- 
portant classes  of  compounds — viz.,  adds,  alkalies,  and  salts. 

The  term  acid  was  originally  applied  to  certain  substances 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a  sour  taste,  and  exert  such  an 
action  on  vegetable  blue  colours  as  to  change  them  to  red.  For 
example,  tincture  of  litmus,  which  is  of  a  blue  colour,  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  the  action  of  an  acid :  paper  stained  with  this 
tincture  is  in  frequent  use  by  the  chemist  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  acids. 

The  term  alkali  is  of  Arabic  origin :  it  was  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  carbonate  of  soda,  or  sodic  carbonate,  which  was  then 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds  ,•  but  it  is  now  extended  to 
a  class  of  substances  possessing  many  qualities  exactly  the  reverse 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  acids.  An  alkali  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  produces  a  liquid  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  peculiar,  nau- 
seous taste;  it  restores  the  blue  colour  to  vegetable  infusions 
which  have  been  reddened  by  an  acid ;  it  turns  many  of  these  blue 
colours  into  green,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  solutions  of  red  cabbage 
and  of  syrup  of  violets ;  and  it  gives  a  brown  colour  to  vegetable 
yellows,  such  as  those  of  turmeric  and  rhubarb.     Litmus  paper 
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which  has  been  feebly  reddened  by  an  acid  affords  a  ready  test  of 
the  presence  of  an  alkali^  and  is  more  sensitive  than  paper  stained 
with  turmeric  or  with  rhubarb^  which  is  also  in  common  use  for 
the  same  purpose.  These  different  UbI  papers ,  as  they  are  called^ 
show  whether  an  acid  or  an  alkali  predominates  in  a  solution. 

Vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  muria- 
tic or  hydrochloric  acid,  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  are  familiar 
instances  of  the  class  of  acids.  Potash,  soda,  and  hartshorn  or 
ammonia,  are  instances  of  well-known  alkalies. 

Many  of  the  acids  and  all  the  alkalies  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  chemical  activity.  Nitric  acid  attacks  copper  quickly 
and  violently,  with  brisk  effervescence,  and  the  copious  escape  of 
red  fumes,  whilst  a  blue  liquid  is  formed  from  the  action.  Sul- 
phuric acid  shows  similar  energy,  if  mixed  with  water  and  placed 
in  contact  with  iron  or  zinc.  Moreover,  both  these  acids,  when 
not  much  diluted  with  water,  produce  speedy  destruction  of  the 
texture  of  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The  sol- 
vent action  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  is  not  less  marked.  Either  of 
theae  alkalies  destroys  the  skin  if  allowed  to  remain  upon  it ;  and 
also  gradually  dissolves  portions  of  earthenware,  or  of  glaze  from 
the  vessels  which  contain  it,  and  the  solution,  if  suffered  to  fall 
upon  a  painted  surface,  quickly  removes  the  paint.  But  the 
most  remarkable  property  of  acids  and  alkalies  is  the  power  which 
they  have  of  acting  upon  each  other,  and  destroying  or  Tiew- 
traiizing  the  chemical  activity  which  distinguishes  them  when 
separate. 

Some  of  these  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  experiment  by  means  of  a  coloured  vegetable  solution, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  purplish  liquid  prepared  by  slicing  a  red 
cabbage  and  boiling  it  with  water.  If  a  quantity  of  this  infusion 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a  quantity 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  is  obtained ;  and  if  to  the 
other  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  be  added,  a  liquid  of  a  green 
colour  is  formed :  then,  on  gradually  pouring  the  alkaline  into  the 
acid  solution,  stirring  the  mixture  constantly,  the  green  colour 
of  the  portions  first  added  instantly  disappears,  and  the  whole 
liquid  remains  red ;  as  more  and  more  of  the  alkali  is  added,  the 
red  passes  by  degrees  into  purple,  and  on  continuing  to  add  the 
alkaline  solution,  a  point  is  attained  when  the  liquid  has  a  clear 
blue  tint :  at  this  moment  there  is  neither  potash  nor  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess  in  the  liquid,  the  two  having  chemically  acted  upon 
one  another,  and  the  characteristic  properties  of  both  have  disap- 
peared.    On  evaporating   the  solution  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  solid 
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crystalline  substance,  resulting  from  the  chemical  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  upon  the  potash,  is  obtained.  This  substance  is 
the  salt  called  sulphate  of  potash,  or  potassic  sulpliate.  For  the 
present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  any  compound  produced 
by  the  action  of  an  acid  on  an  alkali,  or  rather,  that  is  the  result 
of  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a  base,  is  termed  a  salt.  Other 
modes  of  forming  salts  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  acids  closely  resemble  those 
which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which  are  freely  soluble  in 
water ;  some  acids,  like  the  citric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic,  may  be 
readily  obtained  in  crystals :  other  acids  are  not  at  all  soluble 
in  water;  as,  for  example,  metastannic  acid,  the  white  substance 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  tin.  The  leading 
character  of  an  acid,  in  a  chemical  sense,  is  its  power  of  reacting 
with  alkalies  to  form  salts;  and  this  character  is  possessed  by  various 
bodies  not  familiarly  regarded  as  acids.  Of  course  if  an  acid  be 
insoluble,  it  has  no  sourness,  and  is  without  action  on  vegetable 
blues.* 

There  are  no  insoluble   alkalies,  but  there   are  substances 


*  Most  chemists,  following  Gerhardt's  practice  of  limiting  the  title  of  acid 
to  a  particular  class  of  substances  which  contain  hydrogen,  now  regard  all  true 
acids  as  salts  of  hydrogen.  Formerly  many  bodies,  such  as  silica  or  white 
arsenic,  were  regarded  as  acids,  though,  if  we  adopt  the  foregoing  definition, 
they  are  not  really  so  until  they  have  combined  with  water.  Such  bodies,  since 
they  contain  no  hydrogen,  are  now  distinguished  as  anhydrides  ;  the  substance 
familiarly  known  as  carbonic  acid  must,  upon  this  principle,  be  termed  carbonic 
anhydride. 

The  characters  of  acids  and  of  salts,  and  their  various  modifications,  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  hereafter,  when  the  general  properties  of  the  metals  and  of 
their  compounds  are  considered. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  in  this  place  to  quote  the  definitions  of  the  terms 
acid,  ba^e,  and  salt  given  by  Dr.  Frankland  in  his  '  Lecture  Notes  for  Chemical 
Students' : — *  An  acid  may  be  defined  as  a  compound  containing  one  or  more 
atoBis  of  hydrogen  which  become  displaced  by  a  metal  when  the  latter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  compound  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate.  The  hydrogen  capable  of 
being  so  displaced  may  be  conveniently  termed  displaceabh  hydrogen.  An 
acid  containing  one  such  atom  is  said  to  be  monobasic,  two  such  atoms,  dibasic, 
&o.  Acids  of  a  greater  basicity  than  unity  are  frequently  termed  polybasic 
acids* 

*  The  term  base  is  applied  to  three  classes  of  compounds,  all  of  which  are 
converted  into  salts  by  the  action  of  acids.  These  are : — ist.  Certain  compounds 
of  metals  with  oxygen,  such  as  sodic  oxide  (Na^O),  zincic  oxide  (Zn  0),  <&c. 
2nd.  Certain  compounds  of  metals  with  the  compound  radical  hydroxyl  (HO), 
such  as  sodic  hydrate  (Na  (HO) ),  zincic  hydrate  (Zn  (HO),),  &c.  3rd.  Cer- 
tain compounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  such  as  am- 
monia (NHJ/ 

*  By  the  mutual  action  of  an  acid  and  a  base  upon  each  other,  a  salt  is  pro- ' 
duced,  (see  following  note). 
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greatly  resembling  them  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble,  such 
as  lime  and  baryta ;  these  are  termed  alkaline  earths.  There  are 
also  numerous  other  analogous  substances,  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  the  metals,  termed  oandes,  such  for  instance  as  the  com- 
pound of  silver  with  oxygen,  or  argentic  oxide,  the  compound 
of  iron  with  oxygen,  or  ferric  oxide,  and  that  of  lead  with 
oxygen,  or  plumbic  oxide,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
which  are  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  forming  on  evaporation 
crystalline  compounds  or  salts.  For  instance,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  argentic  oxide,  argentic  nitrate  and  water 
are  produced*  (i);  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  oxide,  ferric 
sulphate  and  water  are  the  products  (2) ;  whilst  with  acetic  acid 
and  plumbic  oxide,  plumbic  acetate  and  water  are  obtained  (3). 
Any  substance,  whether  soluble  in  water  or  not,  is  called  a 
base  if  it  thus  have  the  power  of  reacting  with  acids,  neutralizing 
their  properties,  and  furnishing  by  such  action  a  salt,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  water  is  formed.  Hence  the  alkalies  constitute  one 
subdivision  of  the  more  numerous  class  of  bodies  known  as  bases. 
(7)  Characters  of  Chemical  Attraction. — Chemical  attraction 
is  distinguished  by  well-marked  characters  from  other  kinds  of 
action  which  take  place  within  minute  distances. 


*  A  metal  which  by  lia  union  with  oxygen  produces  a  base  is  designated  as 
a  hcuyL  Argentic  oxide,  or  oxide  of  silver,  for  example,  is  a  base,  whilst  silver 
itself  is  a  basyl.  So  also  plumbic  oxide  is  a  base,  whilst  lead  is  regarded  as  a 
basyl,  when  we  refer  to  its  occurrence  in  its  salts.  In  a  similar  manner  water  is 
itself,  when  compared  with  acids,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  base,  whilt^t  hydrogen 
is  a  basyL  When  a  base  containing  oxygen  acts  upon  an  acid,  which,  as  has 
already  been  defined,  is  a  salt  of  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid  and  the 
metal  in  the  base  change  places,  a  metallic  salt  is  formed,  and  water  is  set  at 
liberty,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  symbols  and  equations,  which  illustrate 
the  formation  of  argentic  nitrate,  ferric  sulphate,  and  plumbic  acetate  respec- 
tively : — 

(i)  Ag^O  +  2  HNO,      =    H,0  +  2  AgNO, 

(2)  Fe,0,  +  3  H,SO,      =  3  H,0  +     Fe,  (SO^, 

(3)  PbO  +2HC,ll,0^=.   H.0+     Pb(C,H,0,),. 

The  explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  these  symbols  are  constructed 
will  be  found  at  p.  23. 

We  meet  not  unfrequently  with  bases  in  which  hydrogen  as  well  as  a  basylous 
metal  is  present,  e,g.  in  caustic  soda  (NaHO),  or  slaked  lime  (CaH,0,).  Salta 
are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  such  compounds  upon  the  acids,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  hydrogen  both  of  the  acid  and  of  the  base  is  separated  in  the  form  of 
water.  This,  for  example,  is  what  occurs  when  hydrated  soda  is  neutralized  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  common  salt  and  water  being  the  products ;  for  instance : — 

NaHO  +  HCl  =  H,0  +  NaCl; 

or  when  slaked  lime  is  converted  into  calcic  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid : — 

Ca  11,0,  +  H,SO,  =  2H,0  +  Ca  SO,. 
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i.  Chemical  attraction  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with 
intense  energy ;  but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless. 
An  iron  wire,  for  example,  which  will  support  a  weight  of  looolb., 
will  in  a  few  minutes  yield  to  the  almost  noiseless  action  of 
a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water;  the  stubborn  metal  will  be 
dissolved,  and  a  clear  solution  of  the  metallic  mass  will  be 
formed:  the  metal  will  be  detached  from  the  wire  particle  by 
particle,  and  no  vestige  of  its  structure  or  tenacity  will  remain. 
It  is  rarely  possible,  by  trituration  or  other  mechanical  means, 
to  bring  about  a  sufficient  approximation  amongst  the  subdivided 
particles  to  produce  chemical  action.  Tartaric  acid  and  sodic 
carbonate,  each  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  may  be  incor- 
porated by  grinding  for  hours  in  a  mortar,  but  they  will  not 
act  chemically  upon  each  other :  it  is  not  until  a  more  intimate 
contact  is  cflfected  by  the  addition  of  water,  which  dissolves  the 
particles  of  both,  and  allows  them  mutually  to  approach  closer, 
that  the  brisk  effervescence,  due  to  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  occurs,  which  indicates  the  transfer  of  the  sodium  with 
which  it  was  previously  in  combination,  to  the  radicle  of  the 
tartaric  acid,  and  the  formation  of  water  and  sodic  tartrate. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  clearly  between  a  mere  mecha- 
nical mixture  and  a  chemical  compound,  for  the  effects  produced 
by  mixture  and  by  combination  are  very  different.  In  a  mixture 
the  proportions  of  the  materials  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  and 
the  properties  of  the  mixture  will  partake  of  those  of  each  of  its 
constituents ;  whereas  in  a  chemical  compound  the  proportion 
of  each  of  its  constituents  is  invariable,  and  the  properties  of  the 
compound  are  nearly  always  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
bodies  which  have  entered  into  its  formation. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  effects  of 
mechanical  intermixture  and  those  of  chemical  combination  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  substance,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made — viz.,  charcoal, 
sulphur,  and  nitre — are  separately  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine 
powder;  they  are  then  intimately  mixed,  moistened  with  water, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  grinding  for  some  hours  under 
edge  stones ;  the  resulting  mass  is  subjected  to  intense  pressure, 
and  the  cakes  so  obtained,  after  being  broken  up  and  reduced  to 
grains,  furnish  the  gunpowder  of  commerce.  In  this  state  it  is 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  The  nitre 
may  be  washed  out  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  water,  the  sul- 
phur by  means  of  carbonic  disulphide,  while  the  charcoal  will  be 
left  undissolved.     By  evaporating  the  water,  the  nitre  may  be 
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obtained ;  and  on  allowing  the  disulphide  to  volatilize^  the  sulphur 
will  be  left  behind.  If,  however,  we  cause  the  materials  to 
act  chemicaUy  on  one  another,  all  is  changed : — a  spark  fires 
the  powder;  the  dormant  chemical  attractions  are  called  into 
operation,  the  charcoal  disappears,  a  large  volume  of  gaseous 
matter  is  liberated,  and  new  substances  are  produced,  which  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  original  mixture.' 

ii.  Chemical  attraction  is  most  strongly  exerted  between  dis- 
similar substances."^  No  manifestation  of  this  attraction  takes 
place  between  two  pieces  of  iron,  two  pieces  of  copper,  or  two 
pieces  of  sulphur;  but  between  sulphur  and  copper,  or  sulphur 
and  iron,  chemical  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind  may  occur. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  in 
many  cases  the  isolated  bodies  usually  viewed  as  elements  should 
be  regarded  as  compounds,  the  molecules  of  which  consist  of  par- 
ticles of  the  same  element  in  opposite  polar  or  electrical  conditions. 
Hydrogen  gas,  for  instance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  hydride  of 
hydrogen,  or  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  hydrogen ;  chlorine 
gas,  as  chloride  of  chlorine^  and  so  on. 

Many  compound  bodies,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
voltaic  current  in  a  liquid  state,  are  decomposed,  one  of  the 
elements  going  to  the  positive  electrode  of  the  voltaic  battery, 
the  other  to  the  negative  electrode.  The  elements  have  hence 
been  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  their  electrical  relations, 
those  which  are  separated  at  the  positive  electrode  being  termed 
electro-negative f  or  chlorovs  elements,  which  include  such  bodies 
as  chlorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur;  whilst  those  which  are 
found  at  the  negative  electrode  are  termed  electro-positive  or 
basylous  elements  (261),  among  which  are  comprised  potassium, 
sodium,  and  other  metals  which,  when  united  with  oxygen,  form 
bases. 

Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  diflference  in  the  pro- 
perties of  the  two  bodies,  the  more  intense  is  their  tendency  to 
mutual  chemical  action.  Two  electro-positive  elements  may  com- 
bine,  as  may  also  two  electro-negative  elements ;  but  such  com- 
pounds are  much  less  stable  than  those  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  electro-positive  with  an  electro-negative  element.  For  instance, 
the  metals,  as  a  class,  combine  readily  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  and 


*  This  circumstance — viz.,  that  the  elements  which  combine  are  not  allied 
in  properties — is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term 
affinity,  to  express  this  form  of  attraction,  although  custom  has  sanctioned  its 
employment 
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sulphur : — sflver  unites  rapidly  with  sulphur,  iron  with  chlorine, 
potassium  with  oxygen,  and  so  on.  But  between  bodies  of  a 
similar  character  the  tendency  to  unite  is  feeble.  For  example, 
chlorine  and  oxygen  can  only  be  made  to  combine  by  indirect 
methods,  and  when  combined,  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature 
is  sufScient  to  cause  them  to  separate  from  each  other.  In 
like  manner,  two  metallic  bodies,  copper  and  zinc,  will,  under 
the  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  unite  and  form  brass, — an 
alloy,  the  properties  of  which  indicate  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  chemical  compound ;  but  brass,  on  being  heated  strongly, 
may  be  separated  into  zinc,  which  nearly  all  passes  off  in  vapour, 
and  copper,  which  is  left  behind. 

Even  in  bodies  of  the  same  class  chemical  attraction  is  ex- 
erted between  different  kinds  of  matter  with  different  but  defiuite 
degrees  of  force.  Nitric  acid  will  dissolve  most  of  the  metals — 
such,  for  instance,  as  silver,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead — and  by 
so  doing  will  produce  a  nitrate  of  each  metal;  but  the  chemical  com- 
pounds thus  formed  are  held  together  with  very  different  degrees 
of  energy.  The  combination  with  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  less  powerful  than  with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercury  than 
with  copper,  and  with  copper  less  again  than  with  lead. 

This  fact  may  easily  be  determined  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  argentic  nitrate  (nitrate  of  silver)  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
pouring  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  clean  mercury ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  a  beautiful  crystalb'zation  of  metallic  silver  will 
be  obtained,  whilst  a  corresponding  quantity  of  mercury  will  be 
dissolved,  and  will  combine  with  the  nitrion  (NO3)  previously 
in  union  with  the  silver.  In  a  similar  manner  mercury  may  be 
displaced  from  a  solution  of  mereurous  nitrate  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  metallic  copper ;  and  copper,  in  its  turn,  may  be  displaced 
by  a  piece  of  lead  introduced  into  a  solution  of  cupric  nitrate. 
From  a  solution  of  plumbic  nitrate,  zinc  will,  in  like  manner, 
displace  the  lead,  which  will  be  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Guided  by  facts  like  these,  different  elements  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  tables  indicating  the  order  of  their  attraction  for  any 
one  element  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table,  several  of  the 
more  important  metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ten- 
dency to  combine  with  oxygen, — the  metal  at  the  head  of  the 
list  having  the  strongest  attraction  for  that  element,  that  which 
stands  second  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  one  mentioned  last,  in 
which  the  attraction  is  the  weakest : — 
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Order  qf  Displacement  from  Solution. 


OXYOEN. 

SULPHURIC   ACID, 

Potassium. 

Baryta. 

Ziuc. 

Potash. 

Tin. 

Soda. 

Lead. 

Lime. 

Copper. 

Ammonia. 

Mercury. 

Zincic  oxide. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Similar  tables  may  be  formed^  exhibiting  the  relative  tendency 
of  compound  bodies^  such  as  bases^  to  displace  each  other  from  the 
salts  which  they  have  contributed  to  form.  In  the  second  column 
of  the  table^  the  various  bases  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  displace  each  other  at  ordinary  temperatures  from  the  salts 
which  they  form  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid. 

iii.  Another  of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  features 
of  chemical  attraction  is  the  entire  change  of  properties  which 
it  occasions  in  both  the  substances  dealt  with^ — a  change  which  no 
a  priori  reasoning  could  possibly  have  predicted.  If  the  blue  liquid 
obtained  by  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid  be  evaporated,  there 
will  be  formed  a  blue  crystalline  salt  which  has  none  of  the 
chemical  properties  either  of  the  acid  or  of  the  metal  from  which 
it  was  procured.  There  is  an  equally  striking  diflFerence  between 
the  tough,  metallic,  insoluble  iron,  and  the  corrosive  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  beautiful  crystalline,  green,  soluble,  inky-tasted  salt 
which  is  produced  by  their  mutual  action. 

iv.  The  experiments  on  the  displacement  of  one  metal  by 
another,  further  show  that  although  in  combination,  the  properties 
of  the  components  are  masked,  and  to  all  ordinary  observation 
the  constituents  have  disappeared,  whilst  new  bodies  have  been 
formed,  yet  these  component  elements  do  really  exist  in  the  com- 
pound, and  can  be  again  reproduced  in  their  original  form  by 
separating  them  from  each  other. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  general  principle,  that  whenever  chemical  com- 
bination occurs,  there  is  no  destruction  of  matter.  However  much 
the  materials  may  change  their  form,  the  weight  of  the  new  pro- 
duct8,if  collected  and  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  substances  before  combination.  Thefollowing  experiment 
shows  that,  even  although  the  substance  may  vanish  from  our 
sight,  it  continues  to  exist  as  a   gas,  which  has  the  same  weight 
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as  the  solid  which  funushed  it : — Into  a  glass  flask  A  (fig.  2),  of 
the  capacity  of  about  250  cubic  inchea,  or  4  litres,  and  which  is 
provided  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock,  introduce  10  or  la  graios 
(06  or  07  ^amme)   of  gun-cotton;  at- 
tach the  flask  to  the  air-pump,  exhaust  it 
completely,  and  afterwards  weigh  it.  Then 
set  fire   to  the   cotton   by    means   of   a 
voltaic   current  sent  through    the  wires, 
a,  b,  which  are  insulated  from  eadh  other 
and  from  the  cap   of  the   instrument,  by 
passing  through  a  varnished   cork.     The 
cotton    will    entirely    disappear    with    a 
I  brilliant  flash,  but  the  flask,  if  weighed 
I  agaiQ,will  be  found  to  beof  the  same  weight 
as  it  was  before  the  cotton  was  fired. 

v.  There  are  two  modes  of  forming 
chemical  compounds;  the  simplest  is 
that  in  which  the  two  substances  unite  directly  together,  at 
when  hydrogen  burns  in  air,  and,  by  direct  union  with  oxygen, 
produces  water ;  or  when  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  such  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ammonia,  combine  and  produce  a  salt.  This 
mode  of  combination  usually  prevails  between  bodies  which 
have  a  powerfiil  tendency  to  unite.  The  other  mode  is  still 
more  common :  it  occurs  when  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
compound  is  displaced  by  another  substance,  and  a  new  com- 
pound  is  the  result.  The  instances  already  specified,  in  which 
one  metal  precipitates  another  from  its  solution,  are  cases  in 
which  new  bodies  are  produced  by  the  displacement  of  one  of  the 
substances  in  a  compound  previously  formed.  This  method  of 
forming  compounds  by  displacement,  or  substitution,  is  one  of 
great  importance ;  and  the  study  of  its  various  modes  of  action  is 
rapidly  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  many  subtle  processes 
concerned  in  the  chemistry  of  organized  beings. 

vi.  Chemical  combination,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  docs 
not  commence  spontaneously.  A  heap  of  charcoal  may  remain 
unaltered  in  the  air  for  years ;  but,  if  a  few  fragments  of  it  be 
made  red  hot,  chemical  action  will  begin  at  the  spot  to  which  the 
heat  is  applied,  and  it  will  coutinue  until  the  whole  mass  is 
burned ;  that  is,  the  chemical  action  between  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  the  charcoal  will  continue  as  long  as  luiy  charcoal  is  left. 
lu  other  instances,  however,  the  chemical  efiects  begin  more 
readily.  A  piece  of  phosphorus  begins  to  be  oxidized  slowly  the 
instant  it  comes  into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  warm  weather  it 
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often  bursts  into  a  blaze.  Again  zinc  ethyl,  a  liquid  containing 
zinc,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  inflames  on  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  at  low  temperatures 
oxidation  takes  place  less  rapidly  and  without  inflammation.  In 
all  these  cases,  therefore,  heat  is  necessary  to  start  the  action ; 
the  difference  being  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 

vii.  Whenever  substances  unite  directly  with  each  other,  heat 
is  emitted,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  union  is  efiected,  the  larger 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  in  a  given  time,  until,  in  some 
cases,  it  rises  so  high  as  to  produce  ignition  and  combustion ; 
light  and  heat  are  abundantly  evolved  when  the  temperature 
rises  high  enough,  since  all  substances,  when  heated  beyond  a 
certain  point,  become  luminous. 

When  compounds  are  formed  by  substitution,  the  liberation 
of  heat  is  usually  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  not  perceptible 
without  special  contrivances. 

viii.  The  physical  state  of  one  or  of  both  the  bodies  which 
enter  into  combination  is  frequently  altered  by  the  operation  of 
chemical  attraction.  Two  solids  may  become  converted  into  a 
liquid ;  two  liquids,  or  even  two  gases,  may  become  solid.  Dif- 
ferences of  state  are  therefore  not  in  all  cases  due  to  differences 
of  temperature ;  differences  in  the  chemical  arrangement  of  the 
particles  are  equally  important  in  bringing  about  physical  diffe- 
rences of  condition. 

The  foregoing  leading  characters,  by  which  chemical  attrac- 
tion is  distinguished  from  other  sources,  may  be  thus  summed 
up: — 

Chemical  attraction  is  an  action  of  extreme  energj^,  which  acts 
only  on  the  minutest  particles  of  matter,  and  at  distances  too 
small  to  be  perceptible.  Under  its  influence  the  elementary  bodies, 
though  comparatively  few  in  number,  arrange  themselves  into  the 
numberless  compounds  which  constitute  the  different  forms  of 
matter  in  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite  are  fixed 
and  invariable.  Chemical  attraction  operates  between  the  par- 
ticles of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter  and  by  its  exertion  produces 
new  properties  in  the  resulting  compound.  It  exists  between 
different  kinds  of  matter  with  different  but  definite  degrees  of 
intensity.  As  a  result  of  its  operations,  no  destruction  of  matter 
occurs  in  the  materials  submitted  to  its  influence ;  there  is  con- 
sequently no  loss  of  weight,  but  only  change  of  form.  The  act 
of  combination  may  either  occur  instantly  on  mixture,  or  it  may 
be  indefinitely  postponed  till  some  other  action,  such  as  heat,  con- 
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curs  to  commence  the  change.  Compounds  may  be  fonned  either 
by  the  direct  union  of  their  ingredients^  or  by  the  displacement 
of  one  substance  by  a  different  one  in  a  compound  previooaly 
formed ;  and  lastly^  heat  and  lights  in  amount  proportioned  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  action,  are  generally  emitted  in  cases  of  the 
direct  imion  of  the  constituents. 

(8)  Laws  of  Combination. — ^The  relative  proportion  in  which 
the  different  elements  unite  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  These 
laws,  which  form  the  basis  of  chemical  science,  are  three  in 
number,  and  they  regulate  the  mode  of  combination  of  every 
known  chemical  compound.  They  are  usually  termed  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination. 

(9)  The  first  of  these  laws,  the  law  of  Definite  ProportionSy 
may  be  stated  ip   very  few  words ;  it  is  as  follows : — In  every 
chemical  compound  the  nature  and  the  proportions  of  the  constituent 
elements  are  definite  and  invariable.     For  instance,   100  parts  of 
water  contain  88*9    of  oxygen   and  ii'i    of  hydrogen,   or  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  is  always  exactly  eight  times  that  of  the 
hydrogen.     Whether  water  be  derived  from  the  snows  of  high 
mountains,  from  rain  clouds,  from  dew,  or  from  direct  chemical 
action,  as  when  the  hydrogen  of  a  burning  lamp  or  candle  unites 
with  the   oxygen    of   the    air,   its   composition   is    uniform  and 
certain.     So  also  a  piece  of  flint,  or  of  rock  crystal,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  be  found,  will,  on  analysis,  yield  in   every 
100  parts  467  of  silicon  and  53*3  of  oxygen.     So  also  hydro- 
chloric   acid  gas,   however    obtained,   always    contains    in    jog 
parts  97*26  of  chlorine  and  2*74  of  hydrogen.     In  fact,  experi- 
ment shows  that  all   true  chemical  compounds  which  have  been 
submitted  to  analysis  have  a  composition  equally  definite.     It  is 
this  law  of  definite  proportions  which  gives  value  to  analysis,  by 
affording  certainty  and  uniformity  to  its  results.  Mere  mechanical 
intermixture  is  at  once  distinguished  from    true  chemical  com- 
bination by  the   absence  of  all  regularity  in   the  proportions  of 
the  bodies  that   have  been  mingled :   and  in  the  same   manner 
chemical  attraction  stands  strongly  contrasted  with  that  kind  of 
adhesion  which  produces  the  solution  of  solids  in  a  liquid,  or  the 
intermixture  of  two  liquids  like  spirit   of  wine  and  water  with 
each  other. 

(10)  The  second  law  of  combination  is  the  law  of  Multiple 
Proportions,  It  frequently  happens  that  the  same  pair  of  elemen- 
tary bodies  unites  together  in  more  than  one  proportion.  The 
compounds  so  obtained  are  usually  very  different  from  each  other ; 
but  there  is  always  a  regularity  in  the  plan  upon  which  these 
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oompounds  are  formed^  and  the  ratios  of  the  two  elements 
in  each  are  very  simply  related.  This  law  may  be  thus  stated : — 
When  two  elements,  A  and  B,  unite  together  in  more  ratios 
than  one,  if  we  compare  together  quantities  of  each  of  the  resulting 
compounds  which  contains  the  same  amount  of  A,  the  quantities  ofB 
will  bear  a  very  simple  relation  to  each  other ;  such  as 

A+B,     A  +  3B,     AH-5B,  &c.; 

or,     A+aB,     A4-4B,     AH-6B,  &c. 

or,     2A4-3B,     aAH-5B,     aAH-7B,  &c.; 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; 
in  100  parts  there  are,  as  already  mentioned,  88*9  of  oxygen  and 
1 1*1  of  hydrogen.  But  there  is  another  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  known  to  chemists,  termed  hydric  peroxide,  or 
hydroxyl.  By  analysis  it  has  been  found  that  100  parts  of  this 
body  contain  94*1  of  oxygen  and  ^'g  of  hydrogen.  Now,  on 
comparing  together  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  in  these  two 
compounds  are  united  with  an  equal  quantity,  say  2  grammes  of 
hydrogen,  it  is  evident  that  in  water,  for  2  grms.  of  hydrogen 
there  are  16  of  oxygen, 

since  ii'i        :       88*9       :  :       2       :        16 

and  by  a  similar  process  it  is  seen  that  in  hydric  peroxide,  for  2 
grms.  of  hydrogen  32  grms.  (or  16  x  2)  of  oxygen  are  present : — 

5'9       :        94*1       -       ^       :       3^ 

the  quantity*  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  hydrogen  in  the  per- 
oxide being  just  double  of  that  combined  with  the  same  quantity 
of  hydrogen  in  water. 

Mercury  in  like  manner  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine— 
viz.,  calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  In  calomel  200  grammes 
of  mercury  are  combined  with  35*5  of  chlorine  \  whilst  in  corro- 
sive sublimate  the  200  of  mercury  are  united  with  71  granunes  of 
chlorine,  or  with  just  twice  as  much. 

A  similar  simple  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  the  combin- 
ing elements  is  found  to  hold  good  in  every  series  of  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  elements  with  each  other.  A  certain 
quantity  of  one  of  the  elements  combines  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  other :  in  the  next  compound  with  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
first ;  in  the  next  with  three  times  as  much ;  in  the  next  with 
four  times  as  much,  and  so  on. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  regularity  is  afforded  by  the 
series  of  compounds  which  nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen.  They  are 
1  c 
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five  in  number^  and  contain  in  loo  parts  of  each^  the  following 

ratio  of  their  constituents^  the  oxygen  increasing  in  amount  from 

the  first  to  the  fifth  : — 

Oxygen. 

Nitrous  oxide 36*36 

Nitric  oxide 53*33 

Nitrous  anhydride   ....  63*16  , 

Peroxide  of  nitrogen     •     .     .  69*57  , 

Nitric  anhydride      ....  74*07 


Nitrogen. 
6364 

.  46*67 
36-84 
3043 


Now  on  comparing  quantities  of  each  of  these  difierent  com- 
pounds which  contain  equal  quantities  of  nitrogen^  and  in  the 
order  in  which  the  compounds  stand  in  the  foregoing  table^  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  oxygen  increases  in  quantity  in  the  proportion 
of  1,2,  3,  4,  and  5.  In  the  nitrous  oxide  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
combined  with  16  parts  of  oxygen  is  28^  and  taking  this  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  each  casc^  we  obtain  by  proportion  the  following 
series: — 


Ozjgen. 

Nitrogen. 

3636 

6364        : 

:        16 

28 

53-33 

46-67        : 

:       32  (16  X  a) 

28 

6316 

:         36-84       : 

:       48  (16x3) 

28 

69-57 

3043        : 

:       64  (16x4) 

28 

74-07 

^593       •• 

:        80  (16x5) 

28 

the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  increasing  progressively,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  16,  twice  16,  3  times  16,  4  times  16,  and  5  times  16. 

In  some  cases  the  ratio  in  which  the  elements  unite  is  rather 
less  simple,  two  parts  of  one  element  combining  with  3,  5,  or  7 
of  the  other. 

This  important  law  was  first  clearly  established  by  Dalton. 

(11)  The  third  law  of  combination  is  usually  known  as  the 
Law  of  Equivalent  Proportions.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
Each  elementary  substance,  in  combining  with  other  elements,  or  in 
displacing  others  from  their  combinations,  does  so  in  a  fixed  ratio, 
which  may  be  represented  numerically. 

This  principle  of  equivalent  ratio  may  be  illustrated  by  refe- 
rence to  the  experiments  upon  the  displacement  of  the  metals 
from  solutions  of  their  nitrates  (p.  12),  or  still  more  simply  from 
solutions  of  their  chlorides,  by  the  introduction  of  some  other 
metal,  the  attraction  of  which  for  the  chlorine  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  metal  with  which  it  is  already  combined.  When,  for 
instance,  a  slip  of  copper  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  the  two  metals  change  places,  owing  to  the  sti'onger 
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chemical  attraction  of  the  chlorine  for  the  copper  than  for  the 
mercury;  a  portion  of  the  copper  is  dissolved,  cupric  chloride  is 
formed,  and  a  eorrespondiug  quantity  of  mercury  is  deposited.  On 
tuaktng  the  experiment  with  suitable  care,  it  is  found  that  for 
each  3i'74  milligrammes  of  copper  dissolved,  loo  of  mercury  are 
separated  in  globules.  In  a  similar  way,  when  a  strip  of  zinc  ia 
placed  in  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper 
ii  separated,  and  for  every  3 1  "74  mgrras.  of  copper  thrown  down, 
the  mxc  will  lose  33 ,5  mgrms.  in  weight,  whilst  a  corresponding 
amount  of  zincic  chloride  is  formed  in  the  liquid.  Finally,  if 
into  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  rod  of  zinc  be  introduced, 
hydrogen  will  be  set  free ;  and  if  the  volume  of  the  gas  be  mea- 
sured, it  will  be  found  that  i  mgrm.  of  hydrogen  is  liberated 
for  every  ^i'^  mgrms.  of  zinc  dissolved. 

From  this  series  of  experiments  we  Icaru  that  different  but 
definite  amounts  of  the  various  metals  are  capable  of  displacing 
each  other;  for  it  appears  that  100  parts  of  mercury,  3r74  of 
copper,  32*5  of  zinc,  and  i  of  hydrogen,  are  each  capable  of  ex- 
actly supplying  the  place  of  the  other,  in  combination  with  one 
uniform  amount  (35*5  parts)  of  chlorine;  and  these  different 
quantities  of  the  metals  are  said  to  be  chemically  equivalent  to 
each  other,  and  the  numbers  obtaiued  in  this  way  form  the  com- 
bininif  ratios  of  the  different  elements.  For  the  purpose  of  con- 
Teniently  comparing  together  the  quantities  of  the  different  ele- 
ments which  are  thus  equivalent  to  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
■elect  one  element  as  the  unit  or  standard  of  comparison.  With 
this  view  chemista  have  agreed  to  take  hydrogen  as  their  unit 
or  starting-point,  since  it  is  the  element  which  enters  into  com- 
bination with  a  smaller  equivalent  part  than  any  other.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  equivalent  quantities  of 
the  elements  can  usually  be  ascertained  by  dii'ect  substitution  for 
a  given  quantity  of  hydrogen  :  recourse  is  had  therefore  to  indi- 
rect processes,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  ratio  in  which 
each  element  unites  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  some  other  clement, 
such  as  chlorine  or  oxygen.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  ideas  chemical  equivalent  and  combining  proportion,  or 
more  correctly,  combining  ratio.  Bodies  can  only  be  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  each  other  when  they  can  be  substituted  for  each 
other  in  combination,  and  form  compounds  more  or  less  analogous; 
tbe  proportion  in  which  they  thus  diNplace  each  other,  constitutes 
their  equivalent  proportion  or  numerical  chemical  equivalent. 
Definite  quantities  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  potassium,  for 
etample,  may  be  substituted  one  fur  the  other  in  combination 
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with  a  given  quantity  of  chlorine.  In  like  manner,  certain  quan- 
tities of  chlorine,  of  bromine,  and  of  iodine,  may  be  made  to 
combine  with  a  given  quantity  of  silver ;  the  quantity  of  bromine 
which  will  displace  the  iodine,  or  that  of  chlorine  which  will  dis- 
place the  bromine,  being  the  true  equivalent  quantities  of  these 
elements,  when  compared  with  each  other.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  equivalence  implies  any  equivalence  of  chemical 
energy  of  the  different  elements.  This  energy  may  be,  to  some 
extent,  measured  by  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  during  the 
combination  of  the  elements  with  one  another,  and  this  is  by  no 
means  the  same  when  equivalents  of  different  elements  are  em- 
ployed (199  et  seq.).  But  if  we  compare  a  certain  quantity  of 
chlorine  with  a  quantity  of  potassic  chloride  which  contains  an 
equal  quantity  of  chlorine  (inasmuch  as  chlorine  and  potassic 
chloride  cannot  be  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  any  com- 
pound), the  number  which  represents  that  ratio  in  which  the  two 
elements  have  united  to  form  potassic  chloride  cannot,  as  com- 
pared with  the  standard  quantity  of  cMorinCy  properly  be  called 
its  equivalent,  but  only  its  combining  proportion^  or  combining 
ratio, 

(la)  Tables  of  Equivalent  Numbers. — Chemists  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  the  results  obtained  by  analysis  to  the  quantity 
contained  in  100  parts  of  the  body  submitted  to  experiment.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  analysis  that  zoo  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  contain  97*26  of  chlorine,  and  274  of  hydrogen; 
that  100  parts  of  zincic  chloride  contain  52*21  of  chlorine,  and 
4779  of  zinc  \  that  100  of  cupric  chloride  contain  52*80  of 
chlorine,  and  47 ''20  of  copper;  that  100  of  mercuric  chloride  con- 
tain 26*20  of  chlorine,  and  73*80  of  mercury;  and  that  100  of 
argentic  chloride  contain  24*74  of  chlorine,  and  75*26  of  silver. 
These  illustrations  arc  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  is  not  the  same  in  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with 
the  several  elements ;  but  this  method  of  stating  the  result  is 
not  adapted  to  exhibit  the  numerical  relations  of  these  quantities 
in  their  simplest  form.  These  relations  are  rendered  much  more 
evident  in  the  following  way.  Having  ascertained  the  quantity 
of  each  constituent  in  100  parts  of  the  various  compounds  which 
each  elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines  with  chlorine,  let  us 
determine  by  calculation  that  ratio  in  which  each  element  unites 
with  the  same  fixed  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  let  us  take  for  our 
fixed  quantity  of  chlorine  the  quantity  of  it  which  enters  into 
combination  with  i  part  (say  i  gramme)  of  hydrogen.  This  is 
easily  calculated,  since  we  know  that  100  parts  of  hydrochloric 
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acid  oontain  97*26  of  chlorine^  and  2*74  of  hydrogen ;  conse- 
quently 

274       :       9T^6       ''       I       •       355 

or  35*5  grms.  of  chlorine  are  united  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  i 
grm.  of  hydrogen.  Now^  it  is  easy  to  ascertain^  by  similar  cal- 
culations^ the  quantity  of  each  of  the  elements  enumerated  in  the 
foregoing  series  of  chlorides  which  is  combined  with  35*5  grms. 
of  chlorine. 

In  zincic  chloride,  for  example,  32*5  grms.  of  zinc  are  united 
with  35'5  of  chlorine  ;  for 

52-21        :       4779        :  :        35-5       :       32*5 

In  cupric  chloride  35*5  of  chlorine  are  united  with  3174  grms. 
of  copper;  for 

528       :       47-2       :  :       ZS'S       '       3174 

In  mercuric  chloride  35*5  grms.  of  chlorine  are  united  with  100 
of  mercury;  for 

26*2  :       73'8         :  :        35-5       :        100 

whilst  in  argentic  chloride  35*5  of  chlorine  are  united  with  108 
grms.  of  silver ;  since 

2474     :       7526       :  :       35-5        :        108 

consequently  one  part  of  hydrogen,  32*5  parts  of  zinc,  3174  of 
copper,  100  of  mercury,  and  108  of  silver  are  chemically  equivalent 
to  each  other,  since  they  each  combine  with  thjs  same  quantity 
(35*5  parts)  of  chlorine. 

But  results,  when  obtained  by  experiments  conducted  on  this 
plan,  are  not  always  free  from  ambiguity,  for  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  same  metal  appears  to  have  more  than  one  equivalent 
number.  Mercury,  for  example,  forms  another  chloride,  calomel, 
which  is  quite  dilSerent  from  the  one  above  described ;  it  contains 
twice  the  quantity  of  mercury  combined  with  our  standard 
quantity  of  chlorine,  or  200  grms.  of  mercury  with  35*5  of  chlorine. 
In  like  manner  copper  forms  another  chloride,  which  contains 
twice  as  much  copper  as  the  one  above  described,  or  63*4  grms.  of 
copper  combined  with  35*5  grms.  of  chlorine. 

Which  of  these  two  proportions  of  mercury  or  of  copper  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the  metal?  Each  of  the  two 
numbers  thus  obtained  is  in  fact  the  true  equivalent  under  the 
particular  circumstances ;  so  that  both  mercury  and  copper  have 
two  equivalents ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  iron,  of  tin,  of  plati- 
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num,  and  of  several  other  elements.  The  ambiguity  thus  occa- 
sioned may,  however,  be  removed  by  means  of  a  conception  known 
as  the  atomic  hypothesis,  first  distinctly  enunciated  by  Dalton, 
though  it  has  since  been  in  some  degree  modified. 

(i2  a)  Hypothesis  of  the  Atomic  Constitution  of  Matter, — 
Dalton's  atomic  theory  is  that  every  element  is  composed  of 
ultimate  particles  or  atoms,  which  cannot  be  further  subdivided  by 
chemical  or  mechanical  means.  That  these  atoms  are,  in  the 
same  element,  exactly  equal  in  size  and  in  weight,  and  absolutely 
similar  in  all  respects.  That  the  atoms  of  any  one  element  differ 
from  those  of  all  the  other  elements  in  mass  and  in  chemical 
properties.  And  that  whenever  combination  takes  place  between 
any  two  elements,  union  occurs  between  them  atom  to  atom.  If 
these  assumptions  be  admitted,  we  find — 

1°.  That  the  ratio  in  which  combination  occurs  must,  when 
the  same  compound  is  formed,  always  be  definite;  since  that 
ratio  is  determined  by  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  the 
combining  elements,  and  the  atom  cannot  be  subdivided. 

'z°.  That  when  the  same  elements  unite  in  several  ratios, 
these  ratios  must  vary  according  to  the  terms  of  a  simple  series  of 
mullipks,  since  each  atom  of  one  element  must  unite  with  the 
other  element  in  the  ratio  of  i,  of  2,  or  of  3  atoms,  or  in  some 
other  ratio  almost  equally  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  atom  does  not 
admit  of  subdivision. 

3°.  That  combination  must  occur  also  in  equivalent  propor- 
tion j  since  the  equivalent  amounts  of  each  element  must  be  in 
the  proportion  either  of  the  weights  of  their  atoms,  or  of  a 
simple  multiple  of  those  weights. 

In  order  to  elucidate  these  statements  further,  let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  an  atom  of  mercury  weighs  200  times  as  much 
as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  that  the  atom  of  silver  weighs  108  times 
as  much,  the  atom  of  sodium  23  times  as  much,  the  atom  of 
chlorine  35*5  times  as  much,  and  the  atom  of  oxygen  16  times  as 
much, — it  follows  that  when  chlorine  and  silver  unite  to  form 
argentic  chloride,  if  one  atom  of  each  element  enters  into  each 
molecule  of  the  compound,  this  chloride  must  necessarily  and  in- 
variably contain,  in  143*5  parts,  be  they  grammes,  grains,  or 
pounds,  108  of  silver,  and  35*5  of  chlorine. 

In  like  manner,  if  each  of  the  molecules  of  sodic  chloride  be 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of  sodium  with  one  atom  of 
chlorine,  then  58*5  parts  will  necessarily  consist  of  23  parts  of 
sodium,  and  35*5  of  chlorine. 

So  also,  if  each  molecule'  of  water  consists  of  2  atoms  of 
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hydrogen  and  i  atom  of  oxygen^  it  must  happen  that  i8  parts  of 
water  will  always  contain  2  parts  of  hydrogen  and  16  of  oxygen. 
Again^  if  calomel  be  formed  of  i  atom  of  mercury  and  i  of  chlo- 
rine, it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  in  235*5  parts  of  calomel, 
200  consist  of  mercury,  and  35*5  of  chlorine ;  while,  if  corrosive 
sublimate  be  formed  by  the  union  of  i  atom  of  mercury  with  2 
atoms  of  chlorine,  271  parts  of  this  chloride  must  contain  200 
parts  of  mercury,  and  71  of  chlorine,  or  twice  as  much  chlorine 
as  is  found  in  calomel. 

Suppose  now  that  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  a  slip 
of  copper  be  introduced  :  the  copper  will  displace  the  mercury  ; 
and  if  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  copper  be  63*4  times  that  of  the 
atom  of  hydrogen,  and  cupric  chloride  be  formed  by  the  union  of 
I  atom  of  copper  and  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  the  mercury  displaced 
must  be  in  the  proportion  of  200  parts  for  every  63*4  parts  of 
copper  which  enter  into  solution.  In  other  words,  63*4  parts  of 
copper  are  chemically  equivalent  to  200  parts  of  mercury. 

Dalton  indeed  supposed  that  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the 
elements  always  represented  the  relative  weights  of  their  atoms, 
and  hence  the  term  atomic  weight  has  often  been  employed  as 
synonymous  with  the  term  chemical  equivalent.  But  the  ideas 
involved  in  the  two  terms  are  essentially  distinct.  There  can 
only  be  one  atomic  weight  of  a  simple  substance  ;  but  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  mercury  and  of  copper,  there  may  be  two 
chemical  equivalents  for  the  same  element,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  equivalents  may  be  even  more  numerous.  The  atomic  weight 
of  a  body  may  coincide  with  its  ordinary  chemical  equivalent, 
or  it  may  be  a  multiple  of  it.  The  equivalent  number  is  neces- 
sarily a  direct  experimental  result ;  whilst  the  number  adopted 
for  the  atomic  weight  is  arrived  at  from  considerations  often 
somewhat  complicated,  based  partly  on  the  law  of  gaseous  volumes 
(14),  partly  on  the  experimental  results  upon  the  specific  heat  of 
the  bodies  under  investigation  (172),  and  partly  on  the  isomor- 
phism or  similarity  in  crystalline  form  of  bodies  of  analogous 
constitution  (83). 

The  table  at  pp.  24,  25,  contains  a  list  of  the  elementary  bodies 
at  present  known  to  chemists,  with  the  atomic  weights  ascribed 
to  them  by  the  authorities  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  symbols  by 
which  each  element  is  indicated  in  describing  chemical  changes. 

{13)  Symbolic  Notation, — Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  describe  the  principles  of  notation,  as  applied  to 
the  construction  of  chemical  formulae.  This  notation  constitutes 
a  kind  of  short-hand,  which  materially  facilitates  the  representatioa 
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of  cLemical  changes^  since  it  greatly  abridges  the  labour  of 
description^  and  after  a  little  practice,  enables  the  student  to  trace 
at  a  glance,  reactions  even  of  a  complicated  character.  Its  use 
has,  in  fact,  become  indispensable  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
pupil. 

Every  elementary  substance  is  represented  by  a  symbol,  con- 
sisting of  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name ;  in  cases  where  more 
than  one  element  has  the  same  initial,  a  second  distinguishing 
letter  is  added.  Any  symbol,  when  it  stands  alone,  always  re- 
presents one  atom  of  the  body  which  it  indicates.  For  instance, 
the  symbol  O  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  ;  H,  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen ;  C,  for  one  atom  of  carbon,  and  so  on.  The  symbols 
appropriated  to  the  various  elements  are  placed  opposite  to  them 
in  the  column  headed  Symbols  in  the  preceding  table. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  notation  employed  by 
chemists  is  not  a  true  algebraic  notation,  although  it  resembles  it 
in  appearance.  For  example,  the  juxtaposition  of  two  chemical 
symbols  constitutes  k  chemical  formula  ;  such  juxtaposition,  how- 
ever, indicates  chemical  combination,  not  multiplication ;  so  that 
a  compound  body  is  represented  by  writing  the  symbols  of  its 
constituent  atoms  side  by  side;  for  example,  HCl  indicates  one 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  CaO  one  molecule  of  lime,  the 
quantities  included  in  each  formula  always  indicating  one  molecule 
of  the  compound. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  express  that  more  than  one  atom  of  a 
body  enters  into  the  formation  of  a  molecule,  the  object  is  attained 
by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  below  the 
line ; — H^  would  indicate  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  ;  H^Og,  a  mole- 
cule of  hydric  peroxide,  composed  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
2  of  oxygen;  COg,  one  molecule  of  carbonic  anhydride,  com- 
posed of  I  atom  of  carbon  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  so  on. 
Some  authors  place  the  small  figures  above  instead  of  below  the 
line,  and  write  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  as  H^. 

Secondary  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  an  analo- 
gous way,  the  metal  being  usually  placed  first,  CaCOg  represent- 
ing one  molecule  of  calcic  carbonate.  When  a  comma  is  used  to 
separate  two  members  of  a  formula,  these  two  members  are  re- 
presented as  united  chemically,  and  a  more  intimate  union  is  sup- 
posed than  when  the  sign  of  a  period  is  used  to  separate  them. 
For  instance,  in  the  formula  for  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesium 
and  potassium  (MgSO^jKgSO^ .  6H3O),  the  compound  MgSO^  is 
supposed  to  be  more  intimately  united  with  K^SO^  than  the  6H2O, 
which  may  be  readily  expelled  by  heat.     "Where  it  is  necessary 
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to  indicate  more  than  one  molecule  of  a  compound^  the  whole 
formula  of  that  compound  is  preceded  by  the  indicating  number. 
If,  for  example,  H  be  i  atom  of  hydrogen,  H^  its  molecule,  3H3 
will  indicate  3  molecules  of  hydrogen.  If  brackets  be  used,  the 
figure  prefixed  or  subjoined,  multiplies  nothing  beyond  the  sym- 
bols included  within  the  brackets,  as  for  example,  3  (MgSO^ 
7  H3O),  three  molecules  of  crystallized  magnesic  sulphate  ;  (HgN)^ 
four  molecules  of  ammonia.  The  use  of  brackets  is  often 
neglected,  and  then  the  figure  prefixed  multiplies  all  the  sym- 
bols included  between  it  and  the  next  comma  or  period,  or 
sign  of  addition  or  of  equality. 

The  sign  +  should  never  be  used  to  connect  together  the 
constituents  of  the  same  compound,  but  should  be  employed  only 
to  indicate  cases  of  true  addition,  in  which  two  difierent  bodies 
are  actually  mixed  with  each  other,  although  many  chemists 
neglect,  with  manifest  inconvenience,  to  attend  to  this  rule.  The 
81^  =  does  not  indicate  identity  or  absolute  equality,  but  is 
usually  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  word  '  yields  /  and  when 
placed  between  the  two  members  of  an  equation,  it  indicates  that 
if  the  compounds  which  precede  it  are  mixed  with  due  precau- 
tion, the  result  of  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  will  be  such 
as  is  represented  by  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols  placed  after 
the  sign  =. 

A  little  practice  will  make  these  various  modifications 
familiar  to  the  mind.  To  expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge, the  student  will  find  it  advantageous  to  exercise  himself  in 
the  expression  of  chemical  changes  by  symbols,  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs,  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
signification  and  use. 

(14)  Law  of  Volumes. — When  bodies  are  capable  of  assuming 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapour,  a  very  simple  relation  exists  between 
the  volumes  of  any  two  gases  which  combine  together,  and  the 
volume  of  the  gaseous  compound  formed  by  their  union.  This 
important  observation  is  due  to  Gay-Lussac.  It  has  been  found, 
for  example,  that  two  gases  unite  together  either  in  the  proportion 
of  equal  volumes,  or  else  that  two  volumes  of  a  given  gas  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  A,  combine  with  one  volume  of  a  second 
gas  which  may  be  called  B,  or  that  three  volumes  of  A  unite 
with  one  of  B,  or  sometimes  that  three  volumes  of  A  unite  with 
two  of  B.  Some  simple  ratio  of  this  kind  is  always  observed 
between  the  volumes  of  two  gases  which  enter  into  combination. 
The  cause  of  this  uniformity  depends  upon  the  fact  that  if  quan- 
tities of  each  element  be  compared  in  the  ratio  of  their  atomic 
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weights,  when  converted  into  vapour  (under  similar  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure)  they  will  all  yield  the  same  volume  of 
vapour^  except  in  the  cases  of  mercury^  cadmium^  and  zinc, 
which  give  double  the  volume^  and  phosphorus  and  arsenic, 
which  yield  one  half  of  the  volume  of  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  hydrogen. 

For  example^  in  the  following  table  we  take  a  number  of 
grammes  of  hydrogen,  of  nitrogen,  of  oxygen,  and  of  chlorine, 
corresponding  with  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element  respectively, 
and  the  result  is  in  all  cases  a  volume  of  ii*i6  litres : — 

Litres. 

n,    J  .f^2°P.  and  20*022  inches  Bar.]  , 

I  gramme  of  hydrogen,  at  '^  ,       or^Z\r        n-     x       =  11*10 
^  /       &     ^     I     (oro°C.&76omillim.)     J 

14  grammes  of  nitrogen =ii'i6 

16  grammes  of  oxygen =ii'i6 

35*5  grammes  of  chlorine =:ii'i6 

and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  gaseous  nitrogen  is  14  times  as  dense  as 
hydrogen,  oxygen  16  times  as  dense,  and  chlorine  35*5  times  as 
dense  as  hydrogen,  when  compared  under  equal  pressures,  and 
at  the  same  temperatures. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  gas.  Dr.  Hofmann  has  proposed  the  use  of  a  unit  which 
he  calls  the  crith  (from  KpiOri,  a  barley-corn).  This  is  the  weight 
of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0°  C.  and  760  millim.  Bar.  or  0*0896 
gramme.  One  litre  of  nitrogen  will  therefore  be  14  criths  or 
0*0896  X  14  =  1*2544  gramme. 

Combination  by  volume,  therefore,  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  combination  by  weight ;  because  when  the  volumes 
are  the  same  the  weights  are  diflFerent,  and  when  the  weights  are 
the  same  the  volumes  are  different. 

After  the  union  of  the  gases  with  each  other,  the  volume  of 
the  compound,  though  it  is  often  less  than  the  joint  volume  of 
the  two  separate  gases,  yet  bears  a  simple  relation  to  it.  It  may 
happen  that  two  gases  unite  without  undergoing  any  change 
of  volume ;  this  only  occurs  when  the  constituent  gases  combine 
in  equal  volumes ;  in  other  cases  three  volumes  of  the  gases  may 
become  condensed  into  two ;  or  three  volumes  may  occupy  one 
volume;  or,  again,  two  volumes  may  be  condensed  into  one 
volume.  In  no  case  do  the  combined  gases  occupy  a  larger 
volume  than  they  did  when  separate. 

The  mode  of  combination  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine  and  with 
oxygen  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  these  points. 
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Hydrogen  gas  and  gaseous  chlorine  unite  in  the  ratio  of  one 
volume  of  each  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  or  one  part  by  weight 
of  hydrogen  to  35*5  parts  hy  weight  of  chlorine,  the  two  gases 
after  their  combination  still  occupying  two  volumes,  or  the  same 
volume  which  they  did  when  separate,  though  their  united  weight 
is  of  course  36*5.  But  when  hydrogen  gas  combines  with  oxygen 
gas  in  the  formation  of  water,  union  takes  place  in  the  ratio  of 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  volume  of  oxygen.  This,  there- 
fore, corresponds  by  weight  to  2  parts  of  hydrogen  and  16  of 
oxygen.  Supposing  that  the  two  gases  before  their  union  were 
heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  boiling-point  of  water,  say  to 
120°  C,  and  the  product  of  the  combination  after  union  is  still 
kept  at  the  same  temperature,  the  steam  produced,  instead  of 
occupying  three  volumes,  becomes  condensed  into  two  j  but  the 
weight  of  the  steam  formed  is  equal  to  that  of  the  united  weights  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  have  entered  into  its  composition. 

Compound  gases  and  vapours,  in  combining,  follow  the  same 
regularity  and  simplicity  in  the  ratios  by  volume  in  which  they 
unite,  as  is  observed  to  prevail  among  elementary  bodies;  and 
the  compounds  resulting  from  such  union,  when  gaseous,  or  con- 
vertible into  vapour,  exhibit  the  same  equally  simple  ratio  in 
volume  to  that  of  their  components. 

In  order  to  give  precision  to  our  language,  although  it  would 
be  premature  at  this  point  to  enter  into  the  reasons  in  detail, 
it  will  be  convenient  here  to  draw  a  distinction  between  two  mag- 
nitudes of  the  component  particles  of  all  elementary  bodies — viz. : 
I.  the  Ator/iy  or  smallest  and  chemically-indivisible  particle  of 
each  element  which  can  exist  in  a  compound,  united  with  other 
particles  either  of  the  same  or  of  different  elements,  but  which 
is  not  known  in  a  separate  form  except  in  the  cases  of  some 
elements  such  as  mercury  and  cadmium;  and  2,  the  Molecule  or  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  elementary  substance  which  is  capable 
of  existing  in  3,  separate  form,  H,  for  instance,  represents  the 
atom  of  hydrogen,  whilst  HH,  or  Hj,  indicates  its  molecule. 
Each  molecule  of  chlorine  and  of  the  other  allied  elements,  when 
in  the  gaseous  state,  appears  to  consist  of  2  atoms.  Assuming 
that  the  molecule  of  any  element  in  vapour  always  occupies  2 
volumes,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  being  i  volume  [^,  or  (H  =  i),  the 
molecules  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  each  con- 
tain 2  atoms ;  but  certain  metals,  such  as  mercury  and  cadmium, 
yield  a  vapour  the  molecule  of  which  contains  only  a  single  atom 
of  the  element ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  experiment 
with  the  other  analogous  metals — magnesium,  copper,  &c. — it  is 
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probable  that  the  molecule  of  each  member  of  this  class  of  elements 
woald  be  found  to  contain  but  a  single  atom. 

The  molecule  of  nitrogen  contains  2  atoms ;  but  the  molecules 
of  phosphorus  and  of  arsenicum  each  contain  4  atoms.  Analogy 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecules  of  antimony  and  of 
bismuth  also  each  contain  4  atoms. 

Some  of  these  relations  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 


Element. 


Hydrogen.  .  . 
Chlorine   .  .  . 

Oxygen  .... 
Salphor.  .  .  . 
Selenium  .  .  . 
Tellariam.  .  . 

Mercury  .  .  . 
Cadmiam  .  .  • 
Zinc  .>•••• 

Nitrogen  .  •  • 
Phosphorus.  . 
Arsenic  .... 


Atomic 
Weight. 


H  : 

CI  : 

0  : 

S  : 
So  : 

Te: 

Hg: 
Cd: 

Zn: 

N  : 
P  : 
As: 


I 

35*5 
16 

79*5 
129 

300 
112 

65 

14 
31 

75 


Molecalar 
Weight. 


0, 

s, 

Se, 

Hg 
Cd 
Zn 

N, 
P4 

A84 


33 
64 

112 
65 

28 

124 
300 


MoL 
Vol. 

BelAtire 
Weight. 

1  1  1 

I 

355 

1 

1 

16 

L±J 

33 

LU 

79*5 

1  !  1 

129 

1     1 

100 

1     1 

56 

1  .  1 

335 

r-  1 

1  Hi 

iin 

14 

62 

150 

The  application  of  the  terms  atom  and  molecule  may  be  ex- 
tended to  compound  substances,  the  atom  of  a  compound  being  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  compound  substance  which  is  capable  of 
existing  in  combination  with  other  particles  of  matter;  and  the 
molecule  of  a  compound  is,  as  before,  the  smallest  quantity  of  that 
substance  which  can  exist  in  an  isolated  or  separate  condition : 
if,  for  instance,  C3H5  represent  the  compound  atom  of  ethyl  (the 
radicle  of  ether),  (C3H5,  C^H^),  or  (CjjHg)^,  would  indicate  its 
molecule. 

Since  the  terms  atom  and  compound  are  usually  employed  to 
indicate  precisely  opposite  things  (a  compound  being  divisible  and 
an  atom  indivisible),  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  expression  atom  of  a  compound.  For  this 
purpose  some  chemists  call  the  quantity  of  ethyl  represented  by 
C3H5  the  semUmolecule ;  in  the  same  way  that  H  represents  the 
semi-molecule  of  hydrogen.  The  scmi-molecule,  which  in  this 
case  corresponds  to  the  atom  of  an  clement  such  as  hydrogen 
or  chlorine,  is  not  always  the  quantity  of  a  compound  which 
exists  in  combination :   for  just  as  the  atom  and  molecule  of 
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cadminm  and  mercury  are  of  the  same  weighty  so  some  com- 
pounds^ such  as  ammonia,  ^H^,  and  ethylene,  ^a^^y  unite  by 
molecules  and  not  by  semi-molecules. 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  equal  volumes  of  every  gas 
and  vapour,  whether  simple  or  compound,  expand  equally  for 
equal  increments  of  heat,  if  both  are  compared  at  the  same  tem- 
peratures (134).  The  same  is  true  when  equal  volumes  of  the 
different  gases  are  submitted  to  an  equal  increase  or  diminution 
of  pressure  (27).  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  conclusion  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  contain  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of 
their  constituents. 

The  volume  of  the  molecule  -of  a  compound  body,  in  the 
aeriform  state,  is  exactly  double  the  volume  of  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. To  this  rule,  indeed,  there  are  some  exceptions,  real  or 
apparent;  but  the  number  of  these  is  gradually  diminishing, 
under  the  explanations  afforded  from  time  to  time  by  the  progress 
of  science. 

When  the  complicated  bodies  met  with  in  organic  chemistry 
admit  of  being  vaporized  without  undergoing  decomposition,  they 
obey  this  law  of  vapour  volume  as  strictly  as  the  simplest  combi- 
nations of  inorganic  nature,  however  numerous  the  atoms  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  their  molecule.  A  molecule  of  alcohol 
(CgHgO),  or  a  molecule  of  the  still  more  complex  body  aniline 
(CgH^N),  for  instance,  yields  the  same  volume  of  vapour  as  a 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl).  Consequently,  if  the  weight 
of  a  given  bulk  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  substance  known,  be 
taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  the  vapour  density  of  a  compound 
body  is  represented  by  half  its  molecular  weight.  This  number 
will  be  designated  constantly  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  vapour 
densities  as  the  relative  weight  of  the  vapour.     For  example : — 

Equal 
vola. 

Hydrogen  gas  .     .     .  (HH) 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  (HCl) 
Aqueous  vapour    .     .  (HgO) 
Alcohol  vapour     .     .  (CjjHgO) 
Aniline  vapour      .     .  (C^HyN) 

(15)  Applications  of  the  Law  of  Combining  Proportion  or 
Combining  Ratio. — Compound  bodies  unite  with  other  compounds, 
just  as  simple  bodies  unite  with  other  simple  ones,  and  the  com- 
bining proportions  or  molecular  weights  of  such  compounds  are 


1 

Molecular 

BeUtive 

weight. 

weight. 

2 

I 

365 

1835 

18 

9 

46 

23 

93 

4<5-5 
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represented  by  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  their  composition  ;  the  molecular  weights  of  the 
compound  can  neyer  be  less  than  that  sum^  but  sometimes  it  is  a 
multiple  of  that  number.  For  example^  the  molecular  weights  of 
the  following  compounds  are  thus  obtained  : — 

Hydrochloric  acid   .  (i  At.  H     =  i    -f  i  At.  CI   =.^5-5)  Ha  =36*5 

Ammonia (3  At.  H     =  3  -f  i  At.  N    =14)  H,N  =17*0 

^d™oridi  ^!^1  (•  At-  N»  =»3  +1  At.  CI  =35-5)  NaCl=58-5 

Water (2  At.  H    =  3   +1  At.  0  =16)  HjO  =i8-o 

Anhydrous  potash  .  (2  At.  K     =78-2-f  i  At.  0  =16)  KjO  =94*2 

Potapsic  hydrate  .  .  (1  At.  K     =3914-1  At.  H  =1  +  1  At.0=i6)  KHO=56-i 

^^Me  ^^.^^":)(iMol.H3N=i7    + 1 Mol. HCI=36-5)        H.N,  HCl  =63-5 

The  law  of  combining  proportions  holds  good  not  only  be- 
tween the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  simple  substances 
with  each  other,  but  also  between  the  bodies  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  compound  substances  with  other  compounds.  Indeed^ 
the  reactions  between  compounds  often  exhibit  very  striking 
exemplifications  both  of  the  generality  of  this  law  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  turned  to  useful  account.  The  fol- 
lowing example  of  the  reaction  between  common  salt,  or  sodic 
chloride,  and  argentic  nitrate,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  this 
kind. 

Sodic  chloride  is  a  compound  of  i  atom  or  23  parts  of  sodium 
and  I  atom  or  35*5  parts  of  chlorine :  its  molecular  weight  is 
therefore  58*5.  In  like  manner,  argentic  nitrate  consists  of  i 
atom  or  108  parts  of  silver,  1  atom  or  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  and 
3  atoms  or  48  parts  of  oxygen,  forming  together  1 70,  which  we 
should  expect  to  represent  its  molecular  weight.  This  salt,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  is  without  action  upon  either  red  or  blue 
litmus  paper.  Common  salt  is  likewise  perfectly  neutral  in  its 
reactions  upon  coloured  tests. 

If  we  mix  together  a  splution  of  58*5  milligrammes  of  sodic 
chloride  with  a  solution  of  1 70  mgrms.  of  argentic  nitrate,  a  very 
instructive  result  is  obtained :  the  sodium  and  the  silver  change 
places ;  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  unite  with  the  sodium  to  form 
sodic  nitrate;  and  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  silver  to  form 
argentic  chloride.  This  chloride  is  insoluble,  and  is  therefore 
precipitated  in  white  flocculi.  But  the  remarkable  point  is,  that 
there  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  than 
is  required  by  the  sodium,  neither  more  nor  less  chlorine  than 
will  combine  with  the  silver :  355  mgrms.  of  chlorine  are 
chemically  equivalent  to   the   62  mgrms.  of  nitrion  (NO3),  and 
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maj  be  substituted  for  them  in  combination ;  and  io8  mgrms.  of 
silyer  are  as  truly  equivalent  to  23  of  sodium. 

This  interchange,  or  double  decomposition  as  it  is  often  termed, 
is  illustrated  by  the  diagram  that  follows  :* 


Before  Deoompoeition. 


585 


170*0 


228-5 


Sodic    I  ^^'^  Chlorine 
chloride  \  23*0  Sodium 

Argentic [  ^^o  Nitrogen 

""•^  vi:  sr 


After  DeoompoBition. 

(Argentic 
^^  ^  ( chloride 

I  Sodic 
^5*o|nitrate 


328-5 


228-5 


The  solutions  after  mixture  are  still  without  action  upon 
either  blue  or  red  litmus  paper. 

If  instead  of  using  exactly  the  equivalent  quantities  of  the 
two  salts,  an  excess  of  either  had  been  employed, — say  that  2Co 
instead  of  1 70  milligrammes  of  argentic  nitrate  had  been  used, — 
this  excess  of  30  mgrms.  would  not  have  influenced  the  result, 
but  would  have  remained  unchanged  in  the  solution.  One  great 
advantage,  therefore,  that  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  a 
table  of  atomic  weights,  is  economy  in  the  use  of  the  materials 
employed  in  the  formation  of  compounds,  since  by  its  means  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  exact  proportions  of  the  chemical  agents 
required  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  their  mutual  reaction. 

The  law  of  combining  proportions  also  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  most  of  the  calculations  in  chemical  analysis  are  founded. 
Suppose  it  were  desired  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  silver 
present  in  the  solution  of  argentic  nitrate.  By  collecting  on  a 
filter  the  precipitate  produced  on  adding  sodic  chloride  in  slight 
excess  to  a  given  volume  of  the  liquid,  then  washing,  drying,  and 
weighing  the  powder  with  suitable  precautions,  the  quantity  of 
silver  can  be  at  once  calculated ;  for  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  law  of  combination  that  every  143*5  ^gr^^s.  of  chloride  of 
silver  contain  108  mgrms.  of  silver.  From  this  result  the  pro- 
portion of  argentic  nitrate  in  the  solution  could  also  be  deduced 


*  The  same  changes  may  he  represented  in  a  single  line  hy  the  use  of  symhols., 
which,  if  the  atomic  weights  of  the  various  elements  be  remembered,  convey  the 
same  information  as  a  detailed  description :  e.g,  :— 

Sodic  chloride.  Argentic  nitrate.  Argontic  chloride.  Sodio  nitrate. 


NaCl 


AgNO,  =       AgCl 


NaNO. 


/ 
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with  equal  ease^  inasmuch  as  io8  mgrms.  of  silver  require  for 
conTersion  into  nitrate  62  mgrms.  of  nitrion^  and  therefore  repre- 
sent 170 mgrms.  of  argentic  nitrate;  consequently  143*5  mgrms. 
of  argentic  chloride  indicate  the  presence  of  170  mgrms.  of 
argentic  nitrate  in  the  liquid  under  examination. 

(16)  Equivalency  of  the  Elements. — From  what  has  been 
already  stated  (p.  23)  it  is  clear  that  the  atom  of  one  element  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  equivalent  in  chemical  power  to  the 
atom  of  another  clement.  The  most  recent  investigations^  in 
fact^  show  that  the  elementary  bodies  may  be  arranged  in  groups^ 
according  to  their  chemical  equivalency  in  relation  to  hydrogen^ 
as  follows — ^viz. : — 

1.  Monads,  or  Uniequivalent  Elements^  in  which  one  atom  of 
each  in  combination  is  usually  equivalent  to  H,  or  one  atom 
of  hydrogen.  In  these  the  atomic  and  equivalent  numbers  are 
identical. 

2.  Dyads,  or  Biequivalent  Elements,  in  each  of  which  one 
atom,  in  combining  with  other  bodies,  is  generally  equivalent  to 
Hg,  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  these  the  atomic  number  is 
double  the  equivalent  number. 

3.  Triads,  or  Terequivalent  Elements,  in  each  of  which  one 
atom,  in  entering  into  combination  with  other  bodies,  is  generally 
equivalent  to  H3,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

4.  Tetrads,  or  Quadrequivalent  Elements,  each  of  which  in 
combining  represents  H^  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

5.  Pentads,  or  Elements,  each  of  which  in  combining  repre- 
sents 5  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

6.  Hexads,  or  Elements,  each  atom  of  which  in  combining 
may  represent  5  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Occasionally  it  wiU  be  found  convenient  to  indicate  the  equi- 
valent power  of  an  element  by  affixing  dashes  or  Roman  numerals 
to  the  symbols.  Ca",  for  example,  would  indicate  the  biequiva- 
lent power  of  the  proportion  of  calcium  represented  by  its  symbol; 
P"'  would  indicate  the  terequivalent  power  of  phosphorus ;  Sn*^ 
the  quadrequivalent  power  of  tin,  and  so  on. 

In  the  following  table  the  principal  elements  are  arranged 
into  six  groups  upon  the  principle  just  indicated : — 
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Monads. 

Dtads. 

Triads. 

T£TRADB. 

Pentads. 

HXZADS. 

Elementt 

Elements 

Elements 

Elements 

Elements 

Elements 

•qniTalent  to 

eqaWalent  to 

equirslent  to 

equivalent  to 

equivalent  to 

equivalent  to 

X  atmnof 

9  atoms  of 

%  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

4  ato  ns  of 

k  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

6  atoms  of 

kjdrogen. 

hydrogen. 

hydrogen. 

hydrogen. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Gold 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Molybdenum 

Fluorine 

Sulphur 

Rhodium 

Silicon 

Phosphorus 

Tungsten 

Chlorine 

Selenium 

Boron 

Titanium 

Vanadium 

Osmium 

Bromine 

Tellurium 

Thallium 

Tin 

Arsenic 

Chromium 

Iodine 

Barium 

Zirconium 

Antimony 

Manganese 

Lithium 

Strontium 

Thorinum 

Bismuth 

Iron 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Lead 

Niobium 

Potassium 

Magnesium 

Platinum 

Tantalum 

Bubidhim 

Zinc 

Palladium 

Cesium 

Cadmium 

Iridium 

Silver 

Copper 
Mercury 

Ruthenium 
Aluminium 

Lanthanum 

ludium 

Didymium 

Gallmm 

Glucinum 

Cobalt 

Yttrium 

Nickel 

Erbium 

Cerium 
Uranium 

(i6  a)  Atomicity  of  the  Elements. — The  elements  of  these  six 
groups  have  also  different  combining  or  atom-fixing  powers.    Thus 
one  atom  of  a  monad,  can  only  be  united  to  one  atom  of  another 
monad  in  a  compound^  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid^  where 
an  atom  of  chlorine  is  united  with  one  of  hydrogen.     The  dyads 
are  capable  of  fixing  two  monad  elements^  as  in  water^  consisting 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen  combined  with  two  of  hydrogen.     Again^ 
triad  nitrogen  in  ammonia  is  united  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen; 
and  in  ammonic  chloride  the  same  element  has  pentad  functions^ 
being  combined  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine. 
Thus^  if  we  have  one  molecule  of  a  compound  containing  one 
atom  of  an  element  (of  which  the  atom-fixing  power  or  atomicity 
is  unknown)  united  with  hydrogen  or  other  monads^  we  can  usually 
measure  the  atomicity  of  the  element  by  the  number  of  monads 
present ;  for,  since  we  have  no  evidence  that  these  monads  can 
unite  with  more  than  one  other  element  at  one  time,  we  can  only 
explain  the  existence  of  such  compounds  as  ammonia,  NH,,  or 
marsh  gas,  CH^  by  supposing  that  the  three  atoips  of  hydrogen 
in  the  former  and  the  four  of  hydrogen  in  the  latter  are  directly 
united  with  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  respectively.     The  atom  of 
nitrogen  thus  appears  to  have  three  combining  powers  or  points 
of  attachment,  or  bonds   which  enable  it   to  unite  with  three 
monad  elements  at  the  same  time;   similarly,  carbon  has  four 
such  bonds ;  oxygen  two,  while  hydrogen  and  the  other  monads 
haye  only  one.     The  greatest  precaution  must  be  taken  against 

d2 
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allowing  the  mind  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  material  connect- 
ing link  between  atoms  in  chemical  compounds;  all  that  the 
term  bond  is  intended  to  imply  is  a  connexion  similar  to  that 
existing  between  the  members  of  the  solar  system  ;  and  without 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  some  such  force  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  stability  of  chemical  substances. 

To  assist  in  comprehending  the  constitution  of  compounds^ 
chemists  have  adopted  a  form  of  graphic  representation  of  the 
bonds  of  the  elements.  The  symbols  of  the  elements  in  a  com- 
pound arc  joined  to  one  another  by  lines^  the  symbol  of  a  monad 
element  having  one  line,  a  dyad   two,  and  so  on.     Thus,  H — 


— O —      — ^N —      — C —      The  compounds  hydrochloric  acid. 


water,  ammonia  and  marsh  gas,  would  be  represented  by 

H  H 


H— CI       H— O— H        H— N— H       H— C— H 


H 

The  position  of  the  lines  is  of  course  immaterial,  the  only 
important  things  to  be  observed  are  their  number,  and  the  ele- 
ments to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus  carbonic  anhydride 
may  be  written  0  =  C  =  0  or  O;^^^^- 

Tlie  atomicity  of  an  element  appears  to  be  variable  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  thus  nitrogen  is  pentad  in  ammonic  chloride,  triad 
in  ammonia  and  monad  in  nitrous  oxide,  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that  this  variation  takes  place  by  the  suppression  of  two  bonds 
at  a  time,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  that  these  attractions 
neutralize  or  saturate  one  another ;  so  that  the  three  compounds 
named  might  be  thus  formulated  : — 

Ammonic  Cliloride.  Ammonia.  Nitrous  Oxide. 

CI  H 

«\i/H  „_!_„  ^_^„ 

Tlie  maximum  or  absolute  atomicity  of  nitrogen  is  said  to  be 
5,  all  the  attractive  forces  being  active  in  ammonic  chloride ;  in 
ammonia  three  are  active  and  two  latent;  and  in  nitrous  oxide 
one  is  active  in  each  atom  of  nitrogen  and  four  latent. 
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To  bring  the  symbolic  mode  of  representing  chemical  com* 
pounds  into  relation  with  the  graphic  notation,  Dr.  Frankland 
has  proposed  that  the  symbol  of  the  element  having  the  highest 
atomicity  should  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  formula^ 
and  to  show  that  the  other  elements  of  the  compound  are  directly 
combined  with  this  binding  element  its  symbol  is  printed  in  a 
thicker  type.  Thus  the  symbolic  formulae  for  the  seven  compounds 
above  mentioned  would  be : — 

HaorClH     OH,         NH  CH^  CO,  NH.Cl         ON, 

Hydrochloric       Water.       Aznmoiua.     Marsh  gas.     Carbouio         Ammonia  Nitrooa 

add.  anhydride.        chloride.  oxide. 

The  details  of  this  introductory  chapter  are  necessary  to  the 
student  at  the  commencement  of  his  chemical  course ;  but  the 
full  consideration  of  some  of  the  subjects  here  alluded  to^  such 
as  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weights^  and  the  discussion  of 
the  equivalency  of  the  elements,  will  be  resumed  as  preliminaries 
to  the  study  of  organic  chemistry. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES DENSITY. 

(17)  Weights  and  Meaaures. — The  foundation  of  all  accuracy 
in  experimental  science  consists  in  the  possibility  of  determining 
with  exactness  the  quantity  or  mass,  and  the  size  or  volume  of 
those  substances  which  are  submitted  to  examination.  In  gravity 
we  possess  an  unvarying  standard  of  comparison. 

Gravity  diminishes  slowly  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  A 
mass  of  matter  which  would  compress  a  spring  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  194  at  the  equator,  would  act  upon  it  with  a 
force  of  about  195  at  the  poles.  This  difference  would  not,  of 
course,  be  perceived  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weighing  by  the 
balance,  as  both  the  weights  and  the  body  weighed  would  be 
similarly  and  equally  affected. 

The  common  process  of  weighing  consists  in  estimating  the 
attraction  with  which  any  given  mass  is  drawn  towards  the  earth, 
by  comparison  with  other  known  quantities  of  matter,  arbitrarily 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  consequently,  the  weight  of  a  body  is  the 
expression  in  terms  of  the  standard  so  selected^  of  the  exact  amount 
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of  tennon  or  presrare  whieli  is  required  to  prevent  the  body  under 
examination  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

The  standard  of  mass  or  weight  used  in  this  country  is  an 
arbitrary  quantity  called  the  aToirdupois  pounds  which  is  sub- 
divided into  70CC  grains.  It  was  enacted  in  1855,  'that  the 
platinum  weight  deposited  in  the  Exchequer  shall  be  denominated 
the  Imperial  standard  pound  avoirdupois^  and  that  the  y-gVv^  of 
it  shall  be  a  grain,  while  5760  such  grains  shall  denote  one  pound 
troy/ 

The  8y<;tcm  of  weights  is  connected  with  the  measures  of 
volume  in  use  in  this  country^  through  the  medium  of  the  Imperial 
gallon ;  which  is  defined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year 
1824  to  be  a  measure  containing  10  lb.  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water  weighed  in  air  at  a  tcmix?rature  of  62°  F.,  the  barometer 
standing  at  30  inches.  The  gallon  of  distilled  water^  therefore, 
contains  70,000  grains. 

These  measures  of  volume  are  related  to  those  of  length  by 
the  determination  that  a  gallon  contains  277*276  cubic  inches.  A 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  weighs,  in  air  at  62°,  with  the  baro- 
meter at  30  inches,  252*456  grains;  in  vacuo  (24)  it  weighs  252*72^ 
grains.  The  standard  of  length  is  the  yard  measure,  and  is 
sulxlivided  into  36  inches.*  The  standard  yard  is  defined  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1855,  whereby  it  is  enacted, 
'  that  the  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Exchequer  shall  be  the  genuine  standard  yard  at  62^  Fahr.,  and 
if  lost  it  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies/ 

(18)  French  or  Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measures, — 
The  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  connected  together 
in  a  manner  far  more  philosophical  than  the  foregoing;  it  is  the 
one  generally  adopted  by  scientific  men  abroad,  and  is  now  being 
introduced  into  the  writings  of  men  of  science  in  this  country. 
Its  ail  vantages  indeed  are  so  great  that  it  will  be  largely  used  in 
this  work.t 

^  Tn  order  further  to  connect  the  measaret^  of  length  with  those  of  weight. 
Captain  K^tcr  dcterminHd  the  length  of  a  seconds  pendulum,  the  oscillations  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity.  The  length  of  a  pendulum,  which 
iMuitH  HiMXinds  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  vacuo,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich, 
he  found  to  bo  39*13929  inches.  See  also  the  reports  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Miller  on 
the  Htandard  pound  {Phil,  Trans.  1856,  753),  and  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  George) 
Airy  on  the  new  standard  of  length  {Phil.  Trans.  1857,  621). 

t  The  repugnance  experienced  by  most  persons  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures  arises  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  mentally  realizing  the 
values  of  the  new  denominations  in  terms  of  those  to  which  the  mind  ia  accns- 
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The  principles  on  whicli  tlie  metrical  system  is  based  are  the 
following : — 

The  standard  of  reference  is  a  measurement  of  Fig.  3. 
one  of  the  great  circles  encompassing  the  earth  j[^fre  lneh> 
itself.  The  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  -^J^* 
the  meridian  constitutes  the  imit  of  the  system. 
This  quadrantal  arc  was  fixed  at  6213  miles  and 
1450  yards  English  measure;  consequently  the 
ten-millionth  part  of  this^  the  metre^  is  equivalent 
to  39*37079  English  inches^  nearly  3  J  inches  more 
than  our  standard  yard,  or  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  seconds  pendulum.*  Multiples  of 
the  metre  are  designated  by  the  Greek  prefixes 
(Heca,  hectOj  kilo,  signifying  10,  100,  and  1000  re- 
spectirely,  the  decametre,  for  instance,  being  10 
metres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subdivisions  of  the 
metre  are  indicated  by  the  corresponding  Latin 
prefixes,  deci,  centi,  and  milli,  so  that  the  tenth  of 
a  metre  is  called  a  decimetre;  the  hundredth,  a 
centimetre;  and  the  thousandth,  a  millimetre.  A 
millimetre  amounts  very  nearly  to  -sV  of  an  English 
inch,  and  a  centimetre  to  nearly  ^  of  an  inch, 
2  inches  being  a  little  over  5  centimetres.  A  kilo- 
metre, or  thousand  metres,  nearly  ^  of  an  English 
mile,  is  employed  in  many  parts  of  France  as  the 
ordinary  road  measure.  Fig.  3  represents  a  deci- 
metre subdivided  into  centimetres,  one  of  which 
is  subdivided  into  millimetres,  compared  with 
EngUsh  inches. 

Measures  of  surface,  as  for  land  measure,  are  connected  with 
the  measures  of  length  by  taking  as  the  unit  of  the  surface  the 
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tomed.  Nothing  but  the  actual  emplojmeDt  of  the  weights  and  measures  them- 
selves in  practice  can  effect  this  thoroughly ;  hut  it  is  useful  to  carry  about  with 
one  a  small  rule  divided  on  one  side  inta  inches,  on  the  other  into  millimetres. 
No  one  who  has  once  fully  experienced  the  advantage  of  systematically  applying 
the  decimal  correlated  weights  and  measures  in  calculations,  wiU  voluntarily 
resume  the  cumbrous  and  artificial  method  which  we  use  in  this  country.  A 
line  of  type  in  this  work  is  4  inches  long,  or  just  over  10  centimetres  in  length. 
It  may,  therefore,  furnish  a  ready  standard  of  comparison  to  the  mind  until  the 
student  is  completely  familiar  with  the  metrical  equivalents  to  the  inches  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  will  be  found  some 
tables  designed  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  metrical  values  into  their  equi- 
valent English  representatives,  and  vice  verad. 

*  More  accurate  geodetic  measurements  have  since  shown  that  there  is  an 
.error  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  this  determination,  but  the  value  of  tiie 
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area  of  a  square  decametre,  each  side  of  the  square  measuring 
lo  metres ;  such  an  area  constitutes  the  are,  whilst  loo  such 
units  constitute  the  hectare,  or  ordinary  land  measure,  corre- 
sponding to  nearly  2^  English  statute  acres. 

In  measuring  the  cubic  contents  of  a  stack  of  wood,  or  other 
rough  articles,  the  unit  employed  is  the  cubic  metre,  or  stere, 
from  GTtp^oq,  solid. 

For  the  purposes  of  exact  measurement,  however,  the  mea- 
sures of  volume  are  connected  with  those  of  length  by  making 
the  unit  of  capacity  in  this  series  a  cube  of  a  decimetre,  or  3*937 
English  inches,  in  the  side ;  this,  which  is  termed  a  litre,  is  equal 
to  1*7637  Imperial  pints,  or  rather  more  than  1%  English  pints. 
The  litre  is  again  subdivided  into  tenths,  or  decilitres,  and  hun- 
dredths, or  centilitres. 

Finally,  the  system  of  weights  (or  mass)  is  connected  with 
both  the  preceding  systems,  by  taking  as  the  unit  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  4°  C.  (39°'3  F.) ; 
it  contains  15*432  English  grains.  The  gramme,  as  this  quantity 
is  called,  is  further  subdivided  into  tenths,  or  decigrammes ;  hun- 
dredths, or  centigrammes;  and  thousandths,  or  milligrammes;  and 
its  higher  multiple,  1000  grammes,  forms  the  kilogramme.  The 
kilogramme  is  the  commercial  unit  of  weight  or  mass,  and  is 
something  less  than  2J  lb.  avoirdupois,  being  15432*3  English 
grains.  (W.  H.  Miller,  Phil.  Trans.  1856,  893.)  The  milli- 
gramme  is  equal  to  nearly  ^V  of  a  grain,  or  i  grain  to  65  milli- 
grammes. The  litre,  as  it  consists  of  1000  cubic  centimetres  of 
water,  at  4°  C,  contains  exactly  a  kilogramme  of  water,  atid  is 
equivalent,  at  4°  C,  to  61  024  cubic  inches  English. 

(18  a)  Unit  of  Force, — In  many  physical  inquiries  a  unit  of 
force  is  employed  to  indicate  results  obtained,  and  which  shall 
be  the  same  everywhere.  The  unit  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  appointed  for  the  Selection  and 
Nomenclature  of  Dynamical  and  Electrical  Units,  is  called  the 
dyne.  It  is  that  force  which,  acting  on  a  gramme  for  a  second, 
produces  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second.  Thus,  a  mass 
falling  towards  the  earth  at  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  acquires  a 


metre  remains  unaffected  by  this  fact,  though  it  is  not  really  the  exact  ten-millionth 
of  the  quadrant al  arc.  This,  however,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures  founded  on  the  metre.  It  merel3'  furnishes  an 
additional  reason  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  every  system  of  measure,  to  be 
permanent,  must  be  founded  not  upon  an  abstract  quantity,  but  upon  a  compa- 
rison with  some  material  bar  which  is  arbitrarily  detiued  to  be  the  unit  of  the 
system. 
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▼elocitjr  of  981*17  centimetres  per  second  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second  of  its  fall ;  if  the  mass  falling  be  a  gramme^  the  force  act- 
ing upon  it  is  said  to  be  981*17  dynes.  (See  Everett's  Illus- 
trations of  the  Centimeire-gramme-second  System  of  Units, 
published  by  the  Physical  Society,  1875.)  The  unit  of  force 
which  is  obtained  from  the  gravitation  of  a  certain  mass  is  called 
a  gravitation  unit,  and  varies  for  different  places. 

(19)  The  Balance, — ^The  familiar  operation  of  weighing  is  for 
the  most  part  effected  by  means  of  the  balance. 

This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  an  inflexible  bar,  deli- 
cately suspended  at  a  point  exactly  midway  between  its  extremities, 
from  which  depend  the  scale-pans;  in  one  of  these  the  weights^ 
in  the  other  the  objects  to  be  weighed,  are  placed.  When  the 
balance  is  in  equilibrio,  the  arms  of  the  beam  assume  a  direction 
perfectly  horizontal.  The  main  points  requiring  attention  are — 
1st,  Equality  in  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  beam;  2nd,  sus- 
pension of  the  lever  just  above  its  centre  of  gravity ;  and  3rd, 
care  that  the  friction  at  the  points  of  suspension  both  of  the  beam 
and  of  the  scale-pans  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  points  of 
support  in  sensitive  balances  are  usually  made  of  fine  edges  of 
hardened  steel,  or  of  agate,  which  bear  against  flat  polished 
plates  of  agate.  Provided  that  the  suspensions  be  sufficiently 
fine,  it  is  easy,  by  the  process  of  double  weighing,  to  obtain  exact 
weighings  by  means  of  a  balance  the  arms  of  which  are  not 
equal.  For  this  purpose,  the  material  to  be  weighed  is  accurately 
balanced  with  shot,  sand,  or  any  other  convenient  substance ;  it 
is  then  removed  from  the  pan,  and  weights  substituted,  until  the 
sand  or  shot  remaining  in  the  other  pan  is  again  accurately 
counterpoised :  the  number  of  weights  needed  will  show  the 
weight  of  the  substance  under  experiment.  In  all  exact  experi- 
ments the  balance  must  be  screened  from  currents  of  air,  and 
the  bodies  weighed  should  not  be  touched  directly  with  the  warm 
hand,  as  they  ought  to  have  sensibly  the  same  temperature  as 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  otherwise  currents  of  air, 
ascending  or  descending  within  the  balance  case,  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  they  will  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  observation. 
A  good  balance  will  indicate  a  difference  of  weight  equal  to 
about  1-515*0-0-0  of  what  it  will  carry  in  each  pan. 

Density. 

(20)  If  equal  volumes  of  matter  of  different  kinds  be  com- 
pared together,  they  wUl  be  found  to  difler  very  greatly  in 
weight : — 
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DENSITY. 

At  o**  C.  Bar.  ^6o™- 

Qrammes. 

I  litre  of  hydrogen  will  be 

0-089578 

„      of  air                „ 

1293187 

„     of  water            „ 

999-88 

„     of  iron               „ 

7854- 

,,     of  platinum      „ 

21500' 

Grammes. 

or  II*  16345  litres  of  hydrogen 

will  be 

1 

„                   of  air 

» 

i4*43<543 

„                  of  water 

3} 

iii6i-ii 

„                   of  iron 

ff 

87677-72 

,,                  of  platinum 

99 

240014*2 

Platinum^  the  densest  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure  upwards  of  240^000  times 
denser  than  hydrogen^  which  is  the  least  dense  material  known. 

The  comparison  of  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  different 
bodies^  when  referred  to  the  same  standard^  constitutes  their  den- 
sity.* The  density  of  a  body  forms  one  of  its  most  important 
and  distinguishing  physical  characters.  The  mineral  iron  pyrites^ 
for  instance^  is  in  colour  almost  exactly  like  gold ;  but  it  is  at 
once  distinguished  from  the  precious  metal  by  the  difference  in 
density,  an  equal  volume  of  gold  being  nearly  four  times  as  heavy. 
The  numbers  used  to  represent  the  density  of  solids  or  liquids  are 
obtained  by  comparing  a  known  weight  of  the  body  under  expe* 
riment,  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water, 
which  has  been  selected  as  the  standard  of  reference.  In  this 
country  the  experiment  is  generally  made  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  F.  For  gases  and  vapours,  atmospheric  air  at  60°,  while  the 
barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  is  employed  as  the  standard. 
Unfortunately  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure  adopted  in 
England  differs  from  that  employed  in  nearly  every  other  country. 
Almost  all  foreign  writers  on  science  adopt  the  French  plan,  by 
which  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  is  made  the  standard  temperature ;  and  760 
millimetres,  or  29*922  inches,  the  height  of  the  barometer  which  ia 
assumed  as  the  standard  pressure.  The  unit  of  density,  however, 
is  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  not  at  0°  C,  but  at 
4°  C,  or  39°'2  F.,  the  point  of  maximum  density  of  this  liquid 

(143)- 

These  relations  arc  more  complex  than  those   adopted  in 


*  The  density  of  a  body  is  defined  as  the  ma^a  contained  in  a  unit  of  its 
volume;  whibt  iU  specific  graviti/  is  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  its  volume. 
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England ;  though  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  gases  there  is  an 
advantage  in  the  facility  of  securing  a  uniform  temperature  of  32^ 
at  all  times  by  the  use  of  melting  ice. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  density  of  any  substance^ 
solid  or  liquid,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  ascertain,  firsts  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  question,  then  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
When  this  is  done,  we  obtain  by  simple  proportion  the  density  of 
the  body  under  examination,  that  of  water  being  assumed  as  i. 
If,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  number  of  solids,  they  are  denser 
than  water,  the  density  merely  tells  how  many  times  denser  they 
are  than  that  liquid — 


Weight  of 

equal  volume 

of  water. 


!  Weight  of 
body  in 
air. 


i  Density  of  ] 
water. 


I  000 


Density 
required. 


(ai)  Density  of  Liquids  and  Gases. — ^The  determination  of 
the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  any  liquid  and  of  water  is  easily 
made  in  the  following  manner: — ^Take  a  light  bottle  furnished 
with  a  stopper,  and  weigh  it  when  empty :  fill  it  with  water,  and 
weigh  it  again ;  the  difference  of  course  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
water  which  it  contains.  Empty  the  bottle,  rinse  it  out  with  a 
little  of  the  liquid  for  trial,  then  fill  it  with  the  liquid,  and  weigh. 
On  deducting  the  weight  of  the  bottle,  we  obtain  the  weight  of 
a  volume  of  liquid  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  water.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  convenient  to  employ  a  bottle  that  holds  exactly  10 
grammes  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C,  because  when  such  a  bottle  is 
filled  with  the  liquid  under  trial,  the  weight  in  centigrammes  of 
the  liquid  taken  at  0°  C.  represents  the  density  at  once,  without 
calculation.  For  convenience,  a  counterpoise  of  brass  is  adjusted 
to  the  weight  of  the  empty  bottle.  Suppose  the 
counterpoised  bottle,  which  when  filled  with  water 
weighs  10  grammes  in  addition  to  the  counterpoise, 
to  be  filled  with  pure  alcohol :  it  will  now  weigh 
only  7*92  grammes,  and  the  density  of  the  alcohol 
will  be  0792;  for  lo  :  I'ooo  : :  7*92  :  0792.  The 
same  bottle  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol  would  weigh 
1 8*45  grammes.  Its  density  would  therefore  be 
represented  as  1*845. 

For  accurate  purposes,  a  flask  of  the  annexed  form  (fig.  4)  is 
preferable  to  all  others ;  a  mark  at  a,  in  the  contracted  portion 
of  the  neck,  indicates  the  level  occupied  by  10  grammes  of 
water  at  4°  C.  The  flask  filled  with  the  liquid  under  trial,  a 
little  above  this  mark,  is  then  placed  for  an  hour  in  melting  ice. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  superfluous  liquid  in  the  flask  is  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  pipette  till  it  stands  exactly  at  the  level  of  the  mark ;  the  stopper  is  inserted. 


Fio.  4. 
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and  the  weight,  after  urefal  drying  of  the  oatBide,  u  taken.  Bottles  whioh 
contain  30  or  50  graniniesnp  to  the  graduation  on  tlie  neck  may  be  eroployid 
iDBtead  of  the  smaller  one  when  the  qoantity  of  liquid  is  large. 

The  determioatioii  of  the  density  of  gases  is  the  same  in 
principle ;  a  Bask  or  globe  is  weighed  when  empty,  again  when 
filled  with  air,  and  a  third  time  whcD  the  gas  under  trial  has 
been  substituted  for  atmoaphenc  air.  Gases,  however,  are  liable 
to  considerable  chauges  of  volume  from  slight  variations  of  ei- 
teroal  cinnimatances ;  hence,  in  taking  their  density,  certain 
precautions  are  necessary,  which  will  be  fully  described  further 
on  {146}. 

(22)  Density  of  Solids. — With   solids,   a   different,   but  not 
less  simple   method   is   adopted,  though  resting  on   a  principle 
by  no  means  so  obvious.     This  principle  was  one  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  Archimedes :  it  may  be  thus  explained : — When  a 
body  is  plunged  beneath  the 
Fio-  5-  surface  of   a  liquid,   it   ob- 

viously displaces  a  volume 
of  sueh  liquid  equal  to  it- 
self, and  consequently  it  is 
pressed  upon  or  supported 
in  the  liquid,  with  a  force 
exactly  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  particles  of  the 
liquid  were  supported,  when 
they  previously  occupied  its 
place;  the  solid  will  there- 
fore appear  to  have  lost 
weight  exactly  equal  to 
tbut  of  the  volume  of  liquid 
which  it  has  displaced.  The 
operation  required  for  asccr- 
taiuiug  the  density  consists, 
therefore,  in  weighing  the  solid  in  air,  then  having,  as  in  fig,  ^, 
suspended  it  by  a  horsehair  from  the  scalc-paii,  placing  it  in 
distilled  water,^  and  again  weighing;  the  difference  of  the  two 
weights  will  be  that  of  its  own  volume  of  water. 


■  In  exact  eiperimentu  the  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  noted,  4 
being  that  to  nhlcU  auuh  compariaonB  are  referred,  though  the  tomperatuc 
60°  F.  (I5°'5  C),  hitherto  u^ed  in  England,  ia  practically  more  coDveni 
becaoae  more  easily  attamed. 
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A  piece  of  lead^  for  instance^  weighs  in  air      .8*20  grammes. 

in  water  .  7*49  grammes. 


w  »  7i 


Loss  :  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 

water 0*71  grammes. 

The  density  of  the  lead  is  obtained  from  these  data  by  the 
application  of  proportion,  in  the  following  manner : — 

071  :  8*20  :  :  I'ooo  :  x  (=11-549),  sp.  gr.  of  lead. 

The  rule  for  obtaining  the  density  of  a  solid  may  therefore 
be  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : — Divide  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  air  by  the  loss  which  it  experiences  when  weighed  in 
water ;  the  quotient  is  the  required  density.  The  experimental 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle — viz.,  that  the  solid  loses 
weight  equal  to  that  of  the  water  which  it  displaces,  is  easily 
given.  Take  a  solid  metallic  cylinder  which  accurately  fits,  and 
completely  fills,  the  cavity  of  a  cylindrical  cup;  counterpoise 
the  two  when  suspended  in  air  from  one  extremity  of  the 
balance  beam.  Then  withdraw  the  metallic  cylinder,  and  suspend 
it  by  a  hair  to  a  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  must  still 
remain  attached  to  the  balance,  and  place  the  cylinder  so  sus- 
pended in  distilled  water ;  the  counterpoise  will  now  be  much  too 
heavy :  fill  the  cup  with  water — (add,  that  is,  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  cylinder,)  and  the 
equipoise  will  be  restored. 

Occasional  I3'  it  happens  that  a  knowledge  of  the  density  of  a  body  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  is  required  ;  in  such  a  case  the  method  of  taking  the  density 
requires  to  be  hlightly  modified.  Suppose  that  it  be  desired  to  find  the  density 
of  a  species  of  sand ;  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — Take  a  bottle  wliich  contains, 
when  full,  a  known  weight  of  distilled  water,  100  grammes  for  example;  weigh 
into  it,  when  empty,  a  quantity,  e.^.,  15  grammes,  of  sand.  Supposing  that 
the  sand  had  not  displaced  any  water,  the  bottle,  when  filled  up  with  that 
liquid,  would  now  weigh  115  grms. ;  but  on  actually  weighing  the  bottle  afler 
it  has  been  filled  up,  it  is  found  that  the  water  and  sand  together  weigh  only 
109*6  grms.;  the  sand  therefore  has  displaced  5*4  grms.  of  water.  We  have 
thus  the  data  for  calculating  the  density  of  the  sand,  as  follows  : — 

5*4  :  15*0  : :  I 'GOO  :  a?  (  =  2*777),  the  density  of  the  sand. 

If  the  substance  be  soluble  in  water,  it  must  be  weighed  in  air  as  usual ; 
then  in  spirits  of  wine,  in  oil  of  turpentin,  or  in  some  liquid  which  does  not 
dissolve  it,  and  the  density  of  which  is  known. 

If  the  body  be  so  light  as  to  float  in  water,  it  must  be  first  weighed  in  air, 
and  then  attached  to  a  solid,  the  weight  of  which  in  water  has  been  ascertained, 
and  which  is  sufliciently  heavy  to  keep  the  lighter  body,  when  fastened  to  it, 
beneath  the  surface ;  the  weight  in  water  of  the  two  united  bodies  is  then  deter- 
mined, and  the  result  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  heavier 
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solid  in  water :  if  to  tliis  remainder  the  weight  of  the  light  hodj  in  air  he  added, 
we  are  famished  with  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  eqoal  to  that  of  the 
lighter  solid,  and  have  the  data  for  calculating  the  density  hj  proportion,  in  the 
usual  manner. 

(23)    The  Hydrometer, — ^Another    method    of     taking    the 
density  of  liquids  consists  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  called  the 

hydrometer  or  areometer."^  The  hydrometer  (fig.  6) 
Fio.  6.  consists  of  a  graduated  stem^  which  is  made  to  float 
vertically  in  the  liquid^  by  means  of  a  hollow  ball 
of  glass  or  brass  counterpoised  by  a  duly  adjusted 
weight  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  instru- 
ment. A  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  instrument 
must  always  float  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
the  density  of  which  is  to  be  determined.  It  is 
obvious,  that  when  placed  in  any  liquid  contained 
in  a  vessel  of  sufficient  depth,  it  will  sink  until 
it  has  displaced  a  volume  of  liquid  equal  to  its 
own  weight :  in  a  dense  liquid  it  will  sink  to  a 
smaller  depth,  in  a  less  dense  liquid  it  will  sink  to  a  greater 
extent;  an  additional  portion  of  the  stem  being  in  the  latter 
case  immersed,  until  it  has  displaced  a  sufficient  additional 
quantity  of  the  liquid  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  density 
of  the  liquid  under  trial.  The  instrument  may  either  be  supplied 
with  a  scale  graduated  upon  the  stem  by  trial  in  liquids  of 
known  density,  so  as  to  give  the  result  by  mere  inspection,  or  an 
arbitrary  scale  of  equal  parts  may  be  used,  and  the  values  in- 
dicated  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  tables  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  In  practice,  it  is  found  convenient  to  employ  two 
instruments,  one  of  which  is  graduated  for  liquids  less  dense 
than  water,  the  other  for  those  which  are  denser ;  the  need  of  an 
inconvenient  length  of  stem  is  thus  obviated. 

The    hydrometer  is,   with  suitable  precautions,   capable    of 
affording  very  accurate  results,     A  particular  form  of  the  instru- 


*  The  term  hydrometer  means  water  or  liquid  measurer,  from  vba>p,  water, 
and  fUrpov,  a  measure;  areometer  is  derived  from  dpat^r,  rare,  and  /Acrpoy. 
Tahles  of  Baumd's  and  Twaddell's  hydrometers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume.  Baum^'s  scale  for  liquids  denser  than  water  is  obtained  by 
placing  the  instrument  in  distilled  water,  in  which  it  should  sink  till  the  tube 
is  nearly  covered.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sodic  chloride,  containing  15  per 
cent,  of  the  dry  salt,  is  then  prepared,  and  the  height  at  which  the  instrument 
stands  in  this  solution  is  marked  on  the  stem  ;  the  interval  between  that  and  the 
level  for  distilled  water  is  divided  into  15  equal  parts  (points),  and  the  remainder 
of  the  stem  is  graduated  into  degrees  of  equal  value.  The  strongest  oil  of  vitriol 
of  commerce  marks  usually  about  66°  of  such  an  instrument. 
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ment,  known  as  Sikes's  hydrometer,  is  employed  by  the  Excise 
for  determining  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  ordinary 
glass  instruments,  however,  only  furnish  approximations  to  the 
truth,  which  are  quickly  obtained,  and  for  the  common  purposes 
of  the  arts  are  sufficiently  exact. 

(24)  Correction  for  Weighings  taken  in  Air. — ^The  apparent  weight  of 
ereiy  tabstance  in  the  atmosphere  (that  is,  the  attraction  with  which  it  appears  to 
be  drawn  to  the  earth),  is  always  a  little  less  than  its  actual  weight,  because  the 
air  presses  upon  and  supports  the  body  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  would 
support  a  portion  of  air  of  the  same  volume  as  the  body  itself.  The  weight  of 
this  displaced  portion  of  air  may  be  easily  ascertained,  if  the  density  of  the  body 
be  known :  for  from  the  observed  weight  of  the  body,  we  can  calculate  directly 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  -g^  of  this  weight  will  give  the 
weight  of  a  corresponding  volume  of  air  at  15***  5  C.  and  760°"°*  barometric 
pressure,  or  y^r  ^^  ^**  ^*  under  the  same  pressure.  This  weight  must  be  added 
to  that  actually  found ;  at  the  same  time  a  similar  and  opposite  correction  ¥nll 
be  required  for  the  metallic  weights  used  in  the  experiment,  because  they  will 
also  appear  to  be  lighter  than  they  really  are ;  and  an  amount  of  weight  greater 
than  the.  true  one  will  be  required  to  effect  the  counterpoise.  K,  therefore,  the 
weights  have  the  same  density  as  the  body  counterpoised,  the  two  corrections 
will  neutralize  each  other ;  but  if,  as  in  weighing  gases,  there  is  a  great  difiPer- 
enoe  between  them,  the  correction  will  be  one  of  importance.  The  true  weight 
sought  will  be  thus  obtained : — Add  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  the  weight 
of  the  volume  of  air  which  it  has  displaced,  and  deduct  from  this  the  weight 
of  the  volume  of  air  displaced  by  the  weights  employed. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  observations  admits  of  an  easy  experimental 
illustration.  If  a  light  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  cork,  be  suspended  in  air  from 
one  end  of  a  scale-beam,  and  be  counterpoised  at  the  other  end  by  a  metallic 
weight,  then  on  placing  the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and 
exhausting  the  air,  the  cork  will  gradually  acquire  the  preponderanoe ;  but  on 
again  admitting  the  air,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON    SOME    VARIETIES   OF    MOLECULAR    ACTION. 

I.  Elasticity, — II.  Cohesion, —  III.  Adhesion, — IV.  Crystallization, 

(25)  Besides  gravity,  which  operates  through  distances  so 
vast  that  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  estimate  and  explore 
them^  other  forms  of  attraction  exist ;  but  they  are  exerted  only 
through  distances  so  minute^  as  to  be  inappreciable  to  our 
unaided  senses  :  and  yet,  upon  the  exertion  of  these  attractions^ 
the  form^  and  even  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies  depend. 

The  first  of  these  actions  is  known  as  cohesion;  it  acta 
between  the  particles  of  matter  which  are  similar  in  kind.  The 
degree  of  intensity  with  which  this  attraction  is  exerted  in  each 
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particular  case  determines  whether  the  body  be   solid^  liquid^  or 
gaseous. 

The  second  of  these  actions  is  that  of  adhesion ;  it  is  exerted 
between  portions  of  matter  dissimilar  in  kind^  and  unites  them^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  intervention  of  cements^  into  one  consistent 
whole. 

The  thirds  and  to  the  chemist  the  most  important^  is  that 
known  as  chemical  attraction,  which  causes  the  union  of  dis- 
similar particles  of  matter  of  invisible  minuteness^  rearranges 
these  particles  in  new  forms^  and  produces  a  compound  body 
endowed  with  new  properties. 

Reacting  against  all  these  molecular  attractions^  is  the  re- 
pulsion of  heatf  which  may  be  raised  high  enough  to  overcome 
them  all^  and  which  in  a  modified  form,  when  balanced  against 
these  attractions,  produces  that  cquiix)isc  in  distance  between  the 
constituent  particles  of  material  objects  in  general^  which  is 
designated  as  elasticity. 

Attractions  which  thus  act  at  these  minute  distances  only^  are 
termed  molecular  actions^  in  contradistinction  to  those  which ^  like 
gravity^  act  upon  the  mass,  and  operate  through  great  distances. 

§  I.  Elasticity — mechanical  properties  of  gases. 

(26)  By  elasticity  we  understand  the  resistance  that  a  body 
offers  to  compression  or  to  extension,  and  the  property  which  it 
possesses  of  regaining  its  form  or  volume  when  the  pressure  or 
tension  is  withdrawn. 

The  law  which  regulates  elasticity,  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  strain  (elongation  or 
compression)  produced  by  the  application  of  an  external  stress  is 
proportional  to  the  stress.  Most  ordinary  solid  bodies  are 
sensibly  perfect  in  elasticity  when  the  stress  applied  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit.  For  example,  a  bow,  or  a  spring  bent  to 
a  certain  extent  with  a  tension  of  i  o  lb.,  will  be  bent  to  double 
that  exteut  with  a  tension  of  20  lb. 

All  solids  have  limits  to  their  elasticity,  and  there  are  very  few  which  are 
perfectly  elastic,  even  within  those  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  few  solidi 
which  recover  their  form  perfectly  af^er  having  heen  stretched  or  compressed ;  if 
compressed  heyond  a  certain  point,  they  either  '  set,'  and  alter  their  shape,  as  is 
the  case  with  lead ;  or  they  break,  as  is  the  case  with  glass.  The  elasticity  of 
glass  and  steel  is,  within  the  bounds  of  their  cohesion,  almost  perfect :  that  of 
caoutchouc,  on  the  contrary,  is  imperfect ;  for,  by  frequent  stretching,  it  becomes 
permanently  elongated. 

When  a  rod  is  stretched  within  the  limits  of  its  elasticity,  the  extension  is 
proportional  to  the  tension  applied :  a  tension  produced  by  a  weight  of  a  kilos, 
will  produce  an  extension  double  of  that  produced  by  i  kilo.    For  equal  weights, 
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the  elongstion  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  rod :  a  wire  i  metre  in  length 
will  be  stretched  twice  as  far  by  a  weight  of  i  kilogramme  as  a  pieoe  of  the  same 
wire  onlj  half  a  metre  long. 

Liquids  possess  a  very  perfect  elasticity,  which  yaries  in  amount  in  different 
liquids ;  the  densest  liquids,  in  general,  being  those  which  least  admit  of  com- 
pression, ue.,  possess  the  greatest  coefficient  of  elasticity.  The  following  table 
exhibits  some  experimental  results  obtained  on  this  subject  by  Colladon  and 
Sturm  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1827  [2],  xxxvL  113,  225). 

Compressibility  of  Liquids. 


Mean  cabical 

Bang*  of 

liquid  used. 

Dentity. 
Water  a  1. 

Temp. 

compression  hi 

millionths  for 

each  additional 

atmosphere. 

pressare 
m  atmo- 
spheres. 

Variations  in 
oompressibQity. 

2ilercary       

13*596  ate" 

0'' 

503 

I  to  30 

regular 

Solphoric  acid     ... 

1-845     „ 

Zi'o 

1  „   16 

V 

w«  v^wT    •••        •••        ••• 

I '000      „ 

51*3 

I  „  16 

It 

Acetic  Ether 

•9*0   l» 

76*0 

79  to  71 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

•87   „ 

73-0 

i„a6 

regular 

Hydrochloric  Ether 

•9^0  „ 

_  _o 

840 

I  „  12 

85-9  to   8ra 

AJoohol        

•800  at  11' 

93*5 

I*.   «4 

962  „    89 

Ether    

736  at  0° 

1450 

I  i>  «4 

150     M    14 » 

One  million  parts  of  mercury,  for  example,  were  found,  by  each  additional 
pressure  of  1*033  hilogramroes  per  square  centimetre,  or  of  about  15  pounds 
upon  the  square  inch,  to  diminish  in  volume  5*03  parts.  One  million  parts  of  water 
suffered  a  compression  ten  times  as  great,  being  reduced  more  than  5  t  parts ; 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  estimated  on  an  average  at  1.033  ^^^*  P^ 
square  centimetre,  or  about  15  pounds  weight  upon  every  square  inch  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Begnault  has  more  recently  determined  the  compressibility  both  of  water  and 
of  mereury  with  very  great  care.  He  considers  the  results  of  Colladon  and 
Sturm  to  be  a  little  too  high ;  and  estimates  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
mercury  for  each  atmosphere  at  3*5  millionths  of  its  volume ;  whilst  he  found 
that  of  water  to  be  equal  to  47  millionths  of  its  volume. 

The  compressibility  of  water  is  greater  at  low  than  at  high  temperatures ; 
but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Grassi  (Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  1851  [3], 
xxxi.  477)  the  compressibility  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform  is  increased  by 
elevation  of  temperature ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  liquids,  and  notably  in  that  of 
wood  spirit,  the  compressibility  increased  with  the  pressure  within  the  range  of 
his  trials,  which,  however,  did  not  exceed  9  atmospheres. 

Andrews  has  lately  shown  that  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  is  much  more  com- 
pressible than  ordinary  liquids. 

(27)  Boyle's  or  Mariotte^s  Law  of  Elasticity  in  Gases, — It 
is,  however,  in  gases  that  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  display 
of  elasticity  is  to  be  seen ;  their  great  elasticity  constitutes  indeed 
their  most  important  physical  peculiarity.  It  may  be  stated^ 
without  sensible  error,  that  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  experi- 
ment, 'the  volume  of  an  aeriform  body  is  inversely  as  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  exposed  ;*  consequently  by  doubling  the  pressure 
we  halve  the  volume,  by  trebling  it  we  reduce  it  to  one-third ; 
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'  but  tie  elasticity  is  increased  directly  as  the  pressure  ;*  by 
doubliDg  tte  pressure  we  double  the  elasticity.  These  &ctB  are 
strikiDgly  exhibited  in  the  following  experiment 
devised  by  Boyle,  and  more  accurately  performed 
by  Mariotte ;  and  the  law  has  hence  been  termed 
Boyle's  or  Mariottc's  law ; — 

Take  a  bent  tube  (fig.  7}  of  uniform  bore,  one 
limb  of  which  is  about  12  inches  or  30  centimetres 
long,  and  furnished  with  a  stop-cock ;  the  other 
limb  being  6  feet,  or  about  2  metres,  in  length,  and 
open  at  the  top.  Pour  a  little  mercury  into  the  bend 
of  the  tube,  and  close  the  stop-cock.  The  air  in 
the  short  ]imb  now  has  the  same  elasticity  as  the 
atmosphere  at  the  spot;  and  the  air  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  as  will  presently  be  more  fully 
explained,  is  under  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight 
of  its  own  superincumbent  mass;  the  amount  of  this 
pressure  is  ascertained  by  observing  the  height  of 
the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  at  the  time. 
Next  pour  mercury  into  the  open  limb  of  the  bent 
tube ;  the  air  in  the  shorter  limb  will  slowly  dimi- 
nish in  volume:  when  the  mercury  in  the  longer 
limb  stands  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  shorter, 
at  a  height  exactly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter at  the  time,  say  1992  inches  (760°™'),  the 
compressed  air  will  occupy  a  length  of  the  shorter 
tube  exactly  equal  to  one-half  of  that  which  it  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment;  the  air' is  sub- 
ject to  a  pressure  exactly  double.  On  adding  more 
mercury,  till  the  length  of  the  column  in  the  long 
tube,  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  shorter,  is  equal 
to  twice  the  height  of  the  barometric  column,  the 
pressure  will  be  increased  threefold,  and  the  air  will 
now  occupy  only  one-third  of  its  original  volume.* 


*  The  researchew  of  Deapretz,  and  the  more  recent  and  ela- 
borate eiperimente  of  fiegmuilt  have,  however,  shown  that  thi* 
law  is  not  rigidly  accurate,  but  it  is  what  is  termed  a  HmiUd  Ian, 
an  it  failn  in  extreme  caiiee.  For  atmospheric  air,  for  hjdrof{en, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  generally  for  gasea  which  have  eitlier 
never  been  liquefied,  or  only  liqueSed  under  enormoiu  preeaarea, 
the  law  ia  very  nearly  correct,  even  under  a  presaure  of  several 
atmospherei:  but  for  gases  which  may  be  liquefied  more  readily 
it  is  not  eo;  the  nearer  they  are  made  to  approach  to  the  point  of  liquefaction 
the  greater  ii  the  difference  between  the  vtJume  actually  obverved,  and  the 
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^H  (28)  Mutual  Repulsion  of  the  Particles  of  Gases. — Gases  and 
^Bapours,  or  elastic  Jluids,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  differ 
™'  'from  liquids  in  the  entire  absence  of  cohesion  among  their  particles. 
A  vessel  may  he  tilled  either  partially  or  completely  with  a  liquid, 
and  this  liquid  will  have  a  definite  level  surface  or  limit.  With 
gases  it  is  otherwise;  they  always  perfectly  fill  the  vessel  that 
contains  them,  however  irregular  its  form.  Instead  of  cohesion 
there  is  a  mutual  repulsion  among  their  particles.  These  particles 
ha%'e  a  continual  teudeucy  to  recede  further  from  each 
other,  and  they  therefore  exert  a  pressure  in  an  outward 
direction  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  them. 
This  outward  pressure  is  greater  or  less  according  as  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  is  increased  or  diminished.  ludeed, 
the  volume  of  a  gas  depends  entirely  upon  the  pressure. 
These  facts  admit  of  esperiiueotal  proof  in  the  following 
way: — 

Procure  a  stout  cylindrical  glass  tube  open  at  one 
extremity,  and  capable  of  being  closed  at  the  other  by 
a  Btop-eock ;  fit  it  with  a  solid  plunger  that  slides  air- 
tight up  and  down  witiiin  it;  open  the  stop-cock,  place 
the  plunger  half-way  down,  and  fill  the  vessel  with  some 
coloured  gas,  such  as  chlorine,  fur  example,  as  shown  in 
fig.8;  now  close  the  stop-cock,  and  drawthe  piston  upwards, 
the  gas  will  be  seen  to  dilate,  and  the  green  vapour  will 
atill  ratirely  fill  the  tube ;  but  a  considerable  resistance  to 


RVoJt  CBlcnlHttfd.     The   caatracUoii  is  nearlj  alwajH  found  to  be   more   con- 
(idenbU  bj  eiperiment,  than  it  shauld  b«  \iy  the  law  uauallj'  aSKuuied  (i97)' 

Some  of  the  resiilta  obtained  by  Gegnault  are  embodied  in  the  fulloning 
table ;  thtj  show  conaidenihle  deviatious  trom  the  law  in  four  important  gases 
nitdei  high  pressures. 

Relative  Voluma  of  Gate*  at  High  Pretiure, 


B«lMlnn1iiii» 

uftiB. 

... 

Nitro^n. 

Carbon  [0 
AubjdrlU*. 

H,d«gBI. 

■05 

g'yiCijjo 
19719880 

9-94.1590 

iy78»5So 

9-336100 
16705400 

I  000000 

The  eUaticity  of  hjdrogen  therefore  increases  oven  more  rapidlj/  than  the 
prtHure ;  with  the  other  ga-seti  the  elustictty  does  not  quite  keep  juice  nilh  it.     It 
«uaUl  *««m  Irom  these  eiperiments  as  if  there  were  more  probability  of  liquefying 
Oiygcn  Ulna  uitiogea,  and  both  these  tlian  hydn^eu. 
£2 
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the  upward  motion  of  tlie  piston  is  expcrieuced,  the  dilated  gas  has 
its  pressure  reduced  below  that  of  the  eitemal  air,  and  on  re- 
leasing the  handle,  the  piston  is  forced  hack  to  the  middle  of  the 
tuhe ;  the  pressure  of  the  gas  within,  and  that  of  the  air  without, 
are  now  equal.  Now  attempt  to  thrust  the  piston  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  ;  great  resistance  will  be  experienced,  but  the  gas  will 
yield  and  will  be  condensed  into  a  smaller  space,  while  its  pressure 
will  be  proportionately  increased ;  but  the  instant  that  the  pres- 
sure on  tlie  piston  is  removed,  the  piston  will  rise  up  again,  and  oc- 
cupy its  first  position  midway  between  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder. 
(29)  Air-Pump. — Advantage  is  taken  of  this  elasticity 
9.  jj„j  expansibility  of  gases  in  the  construction  of  the  air- 
pump,  an  instrument  designed  for  the  removal  of  air 
from  closed  vessels.  The  principle  of  its  construction 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner: — 

Suppose  that  a  metallic  cylinder,  accurately  bored, 
he  fitted  with  a  piston  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  8, 
but  provided  in  addition  with  a  small  0])cning,  covered 
by  a  flap  or  valve  of  oiled  silk,  which  opens  upwards  or 
outwards  (fig.  9):  on  forcing  the  piston  downwards  the 
compicsscd  air  will  escape  through  the  valve,  but  on 
attempting  to  withdraw  the  piston  no  air  will  be  able  to 
re-enter  the  cylinder,  and  a  resistance  will  be  expe- 
rienced, owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  piston  occosioued  by  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air.  If  the  cylinder  be  provided  with  a  second  valve 
at  the  bottom,  opening  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
the  piston,  this  valve  wilt,  on  thrustiog  down  the  piston,  be  closed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  included  air,  while  the  upper  valve  will  be 
opened ;  on  withdrawing 
the  piston  the  effect  is  re- 
versed, the  lower  valve  rises, 
and  the  air  enters,  while 
the  valve  in  the  piston  ia 
firmly  closed.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement constitutes  the 
exhausting  sj/ringe  or  air- 
pump  in  its  simplest  form, 
In  the  usual  and  more  con- 
venient form  of  the  air- 
pump  (fig.  10),  a  brass  tube 
passes  from  the  bottom  of 
the  syringe  and  terminates 
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in  the  centre  of  a  disk  of  brass  or  of  glass^  ground  accurately 
flat;  the  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  exhausted  also  has 
its  edge  ground  truly^  and  it  is  inverted  upon  the  plate.  On 
elevating  the  piston^  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  vessel 
or  receiver  raises  the  lower  valve,  and  the  dilated  air  enters  the 
yacuum  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  piston;  the  air  thus  admitted,  again  raises  the 
valve  of  the  piston,  when  the  latter  is  so  far  depressed  as  to 
render  the  pressure  of  the  air  beneath  it  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere :  the  same  action  goes  on  with  every  successive 
motion  of  the  piston,  until  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  becomesf 
so  much  diminished  as  to  be  insufficient  to  raise  the  lower  valve. 
For  convenience,  two  of  these  exhausting  syringes'  are  often 
combined  in  the  air-pump,  and  are  made  to  work  alternately  by 
a  rack  and  pinion. 

(30)  Air- Pump  with  Single  Barrel, — A  more  complete  vacuum  may  be 
obtained  with  a  pump  of  simpler  construction,  but  the  labour  of  using  it  is  con- 
siderablj  greater.  The  difference  between  this  form  of  the  instrument  and  the 
one  just  described  will  be  readily  understood  with  the  assistance 
of  £^.  1 1.  This  pump  couAists  of  a  single  barrel,  within  which 
a  solid  plunger,  ▲,  moves  air-tight.  The  plunger  is  connected 
with  a  smooth  solid  rod,  B,  which  also  works  air-tight  through 
a  stuffing-box,  s,  at  the  top  of  the  barrel.  In  the  head  of  the 
cylinder  is  a  conical  metallic  plug,  or  valve,  v,  opening  upwards 
and  projecting  a  little  way  below  the  under  surface  of  the  head, 
which  is  ground  flat.  The  communication,  p,  between  the  plate 
of  the  pump  and  the  barrel,  is  made  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  bottom  to  allow  the  plunger  to  pass  completely  beyond  it. 
In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  the  plunger  is  carried  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  receiver  is  then  attached  to  the 
plate,  and  the  piston  raised.  In  rising,  the  air  contained  in  the 
barrel  is  expelled  through  the  valve  in  the  cylinder  head,  and 
bubbles  up  through  the  oil  placed  there  to  keep  the  joints  air* 
tight.  When  the  piston  now  descends,  a  complete  vacuum  is 
formed  above  it,  until  it  passes  below  the  aperture  which  leads 
to  the  receiver;  the  air  then  rushes  in  above  the  piston;  this 
portion  is  in  turn  expelled  by  raising  the  piston  again ;  and  the  exhaustion  may 
in  this  way  be  carried  on  till  it  becomes  almost  complete,  because  the  valve  is 
now  raised  not  simply  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  confined  between  it  and 
the  piston,  but  it  is  pushed  up  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston  itself,  and  the 
last  bubble  of  air  is  displaced  by  a  drop  of  oil  which  flows  past  the  valve  and 
thus  effects  its  expulsion. 

(30  a.)  SprengeVa  Mercurial  Air- Pump, — A  very  ingenious  and  valuable 
instrument  has  been  destcrioed  by  Dr.  Sprengel  (Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1865  [2], 
iii*  9)*  hy  which  a  very  high  degree  of  rarefaction  may  be  obtained.  The  pump 
is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  blowing  apparatus  of  the  Catalan 
forge — viz.,  the  carrying  of  a  stream  of  gas  down  a  tube  by  the  fall  of  a  liquid. 
The  simplest  form  of  the  Sprengel  that  was  first  described  is  shown  in  fig.  44 
(70) ;  iu  this  apparatus,  the  mercury  from  the  funnel  in  falling  past  the  branch 
tube  incloses  bubbles  of  air,  which  are  carried  down  the  tube  and  delivered  at 
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the  orifice  nnder  fhs  mereorj  in  tlie  veBul  kt  tlie  bottom.     Vtny  •Itentioni 
have  since  been  made  in  the  ghape  of  the  apparatiu,  and  that  ihown  in  fig,  1 1  a, 
has  been  fonod  vetj  coDTenient.    The  nur- 
F10.  II  a.  mrj  ii  supplied  \}j  the  funnel,  A,  the  flow 

being  reflated  by  the  comprewiiint-Mck,  B| 
from  which  it  dewentU  throngh  a  narrow 
tube  hanging  loowlj  in  a  vider  tube,  o, 
any  air  bubble*  that  may  be  carried  down 
the  narrow  tube  ewape  through  the  aonabr 
■pace  between  the  two  tubes.  From  c  the 
mercury  traverse*  a  caoatchonc  tube  corered 
with  canvas  or  tape  into  the  air-trap,  D  (the 
action  of  which  will  be  described  directly), 
from  this  it  agun  descends,  and,  by  means 
of  another  covered  caoutohouc  tabs,  is  aon- 
dncted  into  the  tube,  b,  through  which  it 
rieea  to  supply  the  fall-tube,  r,  which  is  tiio 
active  portion  of  the  pump.  The  vertical 
distance  between  the  loner  end  of  c  and  the 
bend  of  the  air-trap,  D,  must  not  be  less  than 
800'°'°-  When  the  apparatus  it  first  filled 
with  mercury,  the  compression-cock  on  the 
lO.ond  caoutchouc  tube  is  closed,  the  stop- 
per, d,  at  the  top  of  the  air-trap  removed, 
and  tbe  mercury  allowed  to  flow  gradually 
through  B,  until  the  air  is  entirely  expelled 
from  the  airtrap,  which  is  facilitated  by  re- 
moving the  latter  from  tbe  screw  on  which 
it  rests,  and  lowering  it  until  the  mercury 
reaches  the  orifice,  d,  when  the  stopper  i* 
replaced  and  tbe  «r-trap  again  suspended 
from  the  screw.  Tbe  lower  compression- 
cocli  may  now  be  Opened,  which  permits 
the  mercury  to  rise  in  e,  and  enter  the  top 
of  the  fall-tube.  When  the  tubes  are  1^ 
tbe  proper  dian^eter  (.ibout  l"''"'},  and  the 
bend  at  the  top  of  the  fail-tube  rightly  con- 
structed, tbe  mercury  putwes  down  the  fall- 
tube  in  separate  drops,  forming  pistons  of 
equal  length,  and  carrying  the  gas  down 
quite  regularly.  The  receiver  t^  be  ex- 
hausted is  connected  by  a  glass  ball  and 
Bockct-joint,  or  otherwise,  to  the  tube,  a; 
and  the  gas  pumped  out  is  delivered  tfarongh 
the  mercury  in  tbe  funnel,  H.  After  Uie 
pnmp  has  been  at  work  for  some  time,  the 
fkll-tube  is  liable  to  become  soiled,  which 
much  interferes  with  the  efficient  action  of 
tbe  apparatus.  The  tube  may  be  cleaned 
by  the  introduction  of  ooncentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  can  be  admitted  through 
the  tube,  j,  the  lower  end  of  which  passiM 
through  the  cork  of  a  wide  tube  containing  mercury,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
snlphnric  acnd ;  to  introduce  the  ac<d,  the  block,  e,  is  removed,  and  the  wide 
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tubes  lowered  until  the  end  of  J  is  above  the  mercurj,  the  acid  then  passes  up 
the  tube  into  the  pump.  The  second  tube,  L,  contains  sulphuric  acid,  to  dry  the 
air  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  that  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  pump.  The 
funnel,  H,  is  arranged  to  deliver  mercury  from  the  narrow  bent  tube  attached  to 
it,  the  sulphuric  add  passing  over  the  lip.  When  the  pressure  in  the  receiver  is 
reduced  to  about  50°^™'  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  air-trap,  d,  and  the  mercury 
thus  falls  through  a  vacuum  before  reaching  the  fall-tube,  any  air  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  mercury  is  thus  given  up  in  the  trap,  and  not  into  the  receiver. 
By  using  caoutchouc  connexions  at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  rigidity  is  avoided, 
which  is  of  great  value  when  fitting  up  the  pump,  the  fall-tube  merely  rests  in  the 
funnel,  being  held  upright  by  a  loose  support  at  u.  There  is  no  danger  of 
leakage  of  air  through  the  caoutchouc,  since  there  is  always  a  considerable  inter- 
nal pressure  of  mercury,  and  air  cannot  possibly  penetrate  into  the  receiver  if 
the  supply  funnel  becomes  empty,  for  the  difference  of  level  between  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bend  of  d  and  in  the  tube  c,  cannot  exceed  the  length  of  the  baro- 
metric column.  By  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  this,  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  has 
obtained  some  very  perfect  exhaustions  {Chem.  News,  1874,  xxix.  125).  With- 
out the  air-trap,  and  by  connecting  the  re<reiver  to  the  pump  by  an  india-rubber 
joint  surrounded  by  glycerine,  the  pressure  was  reduced  to  jjfjyf'^  000  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  atmosphere.  When  the  air-trap  was  employed,  and  the  receiver  hermetically 
sealed  on  to  the  pump,  the  best  exhausticm  obtained  was  yargioooo  ^^  ^^ 
atmospheric  pressure. 

(31)  Pressure  of  Air. — ^The  increase  in  volume  of  the  in- 
closed air,  and  consequent  decrease  in  its  pressure,  may  be 
illustrated  by  inserting  a  tube,  blown  into  a  bulb  at  one  end,  full 
of  air,  and  with  its  open  mouth  downwards  in  a  vessel  containing 
water,  which  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  pump.  With  each 
movement  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  bulb  expands,  while  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  act  of  expanding  escapes,  and  bubbles  up 
through  the  water.  An  amusing  variation  of  this  experiment 
may  be  made  by  placing  a  number  of  shrivelled  apples  in  the 
receiver,  and  then  working  the  pump.  The  apples  contain  air  in 
their  pores,  which  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  rind ;  on 
working  the  pump  the  diminished  pressure  causes  this  imprisoned 
air  to  expand ;  in  consequence,  the  apples  swell  up,  and  r^ain 
their  fresh  and  plump  appearance.  The  illusion  vanishes  the 
moment  the  atmospheric  air  is  readmitted,  because  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air  reduces  that  in  the  apples  to  its  former  bulk. 
The  pressure  thus  exhibited  is  very  considerable,  as  may  be  shown 
by  the  following  experiment.  Take  a  thin  vessel,  such  as  a  light 
flask,  and  seal  it  up  fiill  of  air ;  now  if  the  air  be  exhausted  from  a 
receiver  placed  over  it,  the  flask  will  be  burst  into  fragments.  The 
great  pressure  which  air  exerts  against  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  may  also  be  exhibited  by  allowing 
a  weight  of  several  pounds  to  rest  upon  a  bladder  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump ;  on  exhausting  the  air  from  the  re- 
ceiver, the  air  in  the  bladder  expands,  and  lifts  the  weight. 
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{32)  Condensinff  Syratge. — If  the  valves  in  the  syringe  be 
made  to  open  in  the  direction  opposite  to  those  of  the  air-pump, 
the  instrument  constitutes  the  condentinff  tyringe.  By  attaching 
it  to  a  reservoir  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure,  as  shown  ia 
fig  12,  air  may  be  compressed  vithout  difficulty,  and  stored  np 
as  a  mechanical  power;  the  pressure  of  air  so  compressed  is 


•Tr" 


capable  of  being  brought  suddenly  into  exercise.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  furnished  in  the  compressed  air-fountain,  and  in 
the  common  forcing-pump,  one  variety  of  which  constitutes  that 
invaluable  machinCj  the  fire-engine.  A  still  more  striking 
illustration  is  seen  in  the  air-gun,  where  the  power  of  compressed 
air  is  made  tu  execute  the  office  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  a  sub- 
stance which  may  be  regarded  as  a  magazine  of  condensed  air 
which  can  be  brought  into  action  at  will. 

(33)  Weight  of  the  Air. — By  means  of  the  air-pump  it  is  easy 
to  show  by  direct  experiment,  that  air,  in  common  with  every 
form  of  matter,  has  weight,  and  even  to  measure  its  weight.    For 
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this  purpose  a  well-shaped  globular  flask^  f^  fig.  13,  furnished  with 
a  small  stop-cock,  is  screwed  to  the  plate  of  the  pump,  and  the  air 
is  exhausted.  In  this  state  it  is  transferred  to  a  good  balance 
and  accurately  counterpoised ;  it  is  then  attached  to  a  graduated 
jar,  G,  filled  with  air,  also  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  and  stand- 
ing over  water ;  the  moment  that,  by  opening  the  stop-cocks,  a 
communication  is  made  between  the  jar  and  the  flask,  the  air 
rushes  into  the  exhausted  vessel.  The  amount  that  thus  enters 
is  read  off  by  noticing  the  level  of  the  water  before  the  stop- 
cocks are  opened,  and  then  estimating  its  rise  afterwards  by 
the  marks  on  the  side  of  the  jar.  On  transferring  the  flask 
back  to  the  balance,  it  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  weight 
several  grains. 

Minute  attention  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  is  required  to 
insure  a  correct  result  in  this  experiment.  It  is  by  experiments 
conducted  on  this  principle  that  the  density  of  the  air  has  been 
well  ascertained  (146). 

According  to  Prout,  100  cubic  inches  of  air  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  F.,  when  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands 
at  30  inches,  are  31*0117  grains.  Regnault  found  that  i  litre 
of  air  at  0°  C,  was  (barometer  760™™-,  also  at  0°  C.)  1*293187 
grammes.  This,  if  reduced  to  the  English  standards,  would  make 
the  100  cubic  inches  of  air  amount  to  30*938  grains,*  or  13 
cubic  feet  of  air  would  be  about  i  lb. 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  density  of  the  air,  by 
calculating  the  quantity  contained  in  a  given  space.  Take,  for 
example,  a  room  10  metres  square,  and  5  metres  in  height,  offer- 
ing a  cubic  content  of  500  cubic  metres  :  since  a  litre  of  air  is 
1*293187  grammes,  a  cubic  metre,  or  1000  litres,  will  be 
1*293187  kilogrammes,  and  500  cub.  metres  of  air  will  be 
646  kilos.     Such   a  room   in  English  measures  would  be  about 


•  According  to  Regnaalt,  the  density  of  mercury  at  0°  C.  is  13*596,  water 
at  4^  C.  being  taken  as  i ;  conseqaently  the  relative  densities  of  air,  water,  and 
mercury  will  be — 

Air  at  o*  C.  Water  at  4®  C.  Mercury  at  o®  C. 

I  :  7733  •  »oSi3*5 

under  a  barometric  pressure  of  760°^*,  or  29*922  English  inches  at  0°  C. 
Calculating  these  values  all  at  the  temperature  of  60^  F.,  and  at  the  barometric 
pressure  of  30  inches,  the  mercurial  column  being  also  at  60°  F.,  and  allowing 
for  the  relative  expansion  of  water  and  mercury  by  heat,  the  ratios  will  be  the 
ollowing — 

Air,  Water,  Mercury, 

I  :  816*62  :  I1082 
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Fig.  14. 


32*809  feet  square,  and  i6'4045  feet  high^  with  a  cubic  content 
of  17658*3  cub.  feet,  and  the  air  that  it  contains  at  60^  F.  and 
30  in.  barometer,  would  be  about  1349  lb.  or  12  cwt. 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  in  the  experiment  with  the  flask,  just 
described,  the  graduated  jar  had  contained  any  other  gas  instead 
of  atmospheric  air,  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of  a  given  quantity  of  such  gas ;  and  by  comparing  this  weight 
with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air,  to  ascertain  its  density. 

(34)  Household  Pump, — The  air  is  the  power  which  raises 
water  in  the  bore   of  an   ordinary  pump.     The  construction  of 

this  very  useful  machine  will  be  at  once 
understood  from  the  description  of  the  air* 
pump  which  has  been  already  given;  the 
arrangement  of  the  valves  being  similar. 
Suppose  that  at  first  there  is  no  water  in 
the  body  of  the  pump.  On  depressing  the 
piston  rod  (fig.  14),  air  escapes  through  the 
upper  valve,  a,  and  on  raising  it  again,  a 
fresh  portion  enters  from  the  pipe  attached 
below  the  second  valve,  b.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  well  forces  up  a  portion  of  this 
liquid  till  it  reaches  a  height  at  which  the 
pressure  due  to  the  column  raised  together 
with  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  barrel  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo* 
sphere ;  on  again  depressing  and  raising  the 
piston  several  times  successively,  the  whole 
of  the  air  at  length  has  its  place  supplied  by 
the  water  thus  raised  from  the  well  below, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  partly 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  pipe  beneath  the  valves.  It  is 
^  manifest,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  limit 
in  the  height  to  which  water  can  be  raised 
in  this  way.  As  soon  as  the  column  of 
water  in  the  pump  above  the  level  of  that 
in  the  well  is  long  enough  to  balance  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  the  water  will  rise  no  higher.  Such  a  column  of  water 
is  about  33  feet,  io'33  metres  in  height.  If  a  tube  40  feet  (or 
nearly  12  metres)  long  be  closed  at  its  upper  end,  filled  with 
water,  and  then  placed  mouth  downwards  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  water  in  the  tube  will  fall  till  it  stands  about  10  metres 
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above  the  level  of  that  in  the  cistern.  Such  a  tube^  formings 
in  fact,  a  water  barometer,  was  placed  by  the  late  Professor 
Daniel!  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  very  sensitive 
to  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  column  during 
a  gale  of  wind  rising  and  falling  visibly  in  the  tube. 

{^^)  Pressure  Gauge  and  Barometer. — If  the  tube  were  filled 
with  a  liquid  denser  than  water,  a  proportionately  shorter  column 
of  it  would  be  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  length  of 
the  column  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  density  of  the 
two  liquids.  Now  as  mercury  is  rather  more  than  13  times 
denser  than  water,  this  liquid  metal  will  rise  to  a  height  only  about 
-tV  as  great  as  that  of  water,  or  to  a  height  of  about  30  inches 
(762  millimetres)  instead  of  10*33  metres.  This  result  is  easily 
verified ;  for  if  a  glass  tube  about  one  metre  in  length,  and  closed 
at  one  extremity,  be  completely  filled  with  mercury,  the  aperture 
closed  with  the  finger,  and  it  be  placed  mouth  downwards  in  a 
basin  of  mercury,— on  removing  the  finger,  the  column  of  fluid 
metal  will  partially  descend,  and  leave  a  void  space  of  £%40  or 
250  millimetres  (about  10  inches)  in  length  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube.  But  the  most  complete  demonstration  that  the  mercury 
is  sustained  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  that  in  the 
basin,  is  furnished  by  placing  the  whole  apparatus  under  the 
receiver  connected  with  the  air-pump:  as  the  air  is  exhausted, 
and  consequently  the  pressure  is  diminished,  the  column  sinks ; 
but  it  recovers  its  former  level  on  readmitting  the  air  from  without. 
A  tube,  or  air-gauge,  acting  on  this  principle,  is  usually  attached 
to  every  air-pump,  as  a  convenient  means  of  judging  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  vacuum.  If  it  were  possible  wholly  to  exhaust 
the  air  from  the  receiver,  the  mercury  would  rise  in  such  a  gauge 
(which  is  simply  a  tube  open  at  top  into  the  receiver,  and  dipping 
below  into  a  basin  of  mercury)  until  it  stood  at  the  same  level 
as  in  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment :  but  this  result 
is  never  attained  in  practice ;  the  pressure  of  the  portion  of  air 
remaining  in  the  receiver  always  depresses  the  mercury  nearly  a 
millimetre  in  the  gauge  below  this  point.  By  means  of  the 
gauge,  the  density  of  the  air  still  remaining  in  the  receiver  is 
readily  ascertained,  for  the  density  is  always  proportional  to  the 
pressure.  Suppose,  then,  the  gauge  showed  a  residual  pressure 
of  2  millimetres,  the  remaining  air  would  have  only  ^4^  of  the 
density  that  it  possessed  at  the  commencement,  if  the  atmospheric 
pressure  shown  by  the  barometer  at  the  time  were  equal  to  that 
due  to  a  column  of  760  millimetres  in  height. 

Regnault  employs  a  gauge,  at  the  side  of  which  an  ordinary 
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mercurial  barometer  plunging  into  the  aame 
cistera  is  placed  (fig.  15},  so  that  the  dif- 
ference in  height  between  the  two  columns  of 
mercury  may  be  read  off  with  great  accuracy 
by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  and  yemieri, 
V,  c* 

A  simple  pressure  gauge  or  manometer 
(from  fiavoc,  rare)  for  estimating  the  rarity  or 
condensation  of  air  in  a  confined  space,  is 
made  by  bending  a  tube  into  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  id,  and  pouring  water  into  the  bend; 
the  apparatus  is  attached  at  a  to  the  air  vessel, 
the  other  limb,  b,  beiug  open  to  the  atmo- 
sphere; by  the  difference  of  level,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  under  experiment  can  be 
accurately  estimated  by  a  scale  placed  between 
the  tubes.  When  the  pressures  are  con- 
siderable, mercury  is  used  instead  of  water. 
A  pressure  gauge  of  this  simple  description  is 
in  constant  requisition  in  coal-gas  works  for 
estimating  the  pressure  in  the  gasometer,  in 
the  street  mains,  or  at  any  part  of  the  services. 
A  simple  inverted  tube  when  filled  with 
mercury,  with  due  precautions  to  exclude 
every  particle  of  air,  and  furnished  with  accn- 
rate  means  of  mcasuriug  the  height  of  the 
B  column  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  indis- 
peusable  pbilosopliical  instruments — the  baro- 
meter (from  fBu^of,  a  weight,  and  fiirpnv,  a 
measure).  The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  of  little 
consequence ;  but  a  tube  of  from  8  to  13  mil- 
limetres (J  or  J  an  iucli)  wide,  or  wider,  is  pre- 
ferable to  one  of  smaller  bore,  A  slight  fixed 
correction  for  capillarity,  varying  with  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube,  is  required  for  each  instm- 
mcut.  In  the  best  instruments  of  this  de- 
scription the  whole  scale  is  moveable  by  a  rack 
and  pinion,  p  (fig.  17),  and  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  its  lower  extremity,  which  for  couvenience 
of  observation  is  made  to  terminate  iu  a  fine 


*  The  difference  in  heigbt  maj  be  itill  more  occnratelj  read  off,  without  the 
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feteel  point  e,  can  be  brought  to  coiucide  ex- 
.•actly  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
'cisterti :  unless  this  contrivance  were  adopted. 
It  would  not  be  ]K)saible  to  measure  accurately 
the  height  of  the  column  of  metal,  because  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  con- 
tinually undergoing  slight  variations :  as  the 
metal  riaes  in  the  tube  it  fulls  in  the  cistern, 
and  vice  versd :  part  of  the  cistern  is  con- 
sctmctcd  of  glass,  to  allow  the  point  of  the 
•calc  to  be  seen.  The  height  of  the  mercurial 
eolumn  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
kiatern,  when  the  instrument  has  been  placed 
in  a  truly  vertical  position,  is  rend  off  at  the 
top  by  a  veniier  e,  which  estimates  differences  f 
of  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre.  The  barometer 
hw  been  constructed  in  a  great  variety  of 
fomiB,  but  the  simple  inverted  tube  ia  the 
best  for  ordinary  purposes.* 

(36)  The  Syphon,  which  is  anotlicr  iustrn- 
meat  in  frequent  use  in  the  laboratory,  de-  . 
pends  for  its  operation  partly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  syplion  is 
a  bent  tube,  hy  means  of  which  liquids  may 
he  lifted  above  the  level  at  which  they  stand, 
ided  that  they  are  ultimately  transferred 
a  lower  level.  Suppose  that  it  be  desired 
"to  draw  off  a  liquid  without  disturbing  a  powder  which  has  settled 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  a  bent  tube  or  syphon  Is,  fig.  1 8}, 
one  limb  of  which  ia  longer  than  the  other,  is  filled  with  water, 
and  closed  by  placing  the  finger  at  the  end  of  the  longer  limb; 
the  instrument  is  then  inverted,  and  the  short  limb  is  plunged 
Tapidly  into  the  liquid  to  be  decanted.     On  removing  the  finger 


^mhe  til 
^Ko  a 
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nnplojment  of  vernierg,  bj  using  an  instrument  callpt!  a  calhetomeler  (from 
KoBtTot,  &  perpendicular),  which  consists  of  r  telescope  of  ehorC  fucaa,  famishnl 
with  a  ipint  level,  bj  whicli  its  horizontal  it;  luny  be  secured.  Upon  a  graduated 
•ale,  which  it  placed  truly  vertical,  the  teletwape  alides  Qp  and  dawn,  uji]  is 
mnd  or  lowered  until  its  cross-wires  coincide  with  the  level  of  the  mercury. 
With  in  invtrument  upon  this  principle  properly  mnstructed,  dilTcrences  in  ver- 
tinl  height  in  the  mercnrial  columne  may  be  determined  with  minute  precision. 
It  b  the  method  nnirormly  adopted  by  Regnault. 

*  A  table,  giving  the  values  of  the  barometric  pressure  10  millimetres. 
mmsMd  in  the  correspondiiig  namber  of  English  inobet,  will  be  found  at  the 

of  this  volume. 
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from  the  longer  limb,  the  liquid 
flows,  and  will  continue  to  do  ao 
as  long  as  the  shorter  limb  x^ 
mains  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  If  the  Tessel 
V,  however,  be  raised  natil  the 
longer  limb  of  the  syphon  is  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  that  has  rou 
over,  and  the  liquid  stands  at  the 
same  level  in  both  vessels,  no 
I  further  flow  will  take  place ;  if 
T  be  again  depressed,  the  flow 
"^     *"  through  the  syphon  will  again  be 

renewed.  When,  as  was  eflected  by  the  expedient  of  raising  the 
lower  vessel  till  the  liquid  stood  at  the  same  level  in  both,  the 
acting  limbs  of  the  syphon  are  of  equal  length,  the  column  of 
liquid  in  each  has  the  same  perpendiculsr  height,  and  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  each  column  will  be  the  same :  neither  column 
will  preponderate  over  the  other :  but  if  the  vertical  column  of 
liquid  be  longer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  this  longer  columu 
will  necessarily  press  downwards  with  more  force  on  that  aide 
than  the  column  in  the  shorter  limb  presses  in  the  opposite 
direction;  the  atmospheric  pressure,  however,  is  equal  ou  both 
sides ;  the  heavier  column  therefore  runs  out  of  the  tube,  drawing 
with  it  the  liquid  in  the  shorter  limb,  and  the  place  of  this  liquid 
is  supplied  1^  a  fresh  portion  from  the  vessel,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  which  drives  it  up  into  the  space  that 
would  otherwise  become  empty. 

(37)  Pressure  of  the  atmosphere. — From  what  has  been 
already  stated,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  are  lining  at  the 
bottom  of  a  vast  aerial  ocean,  and  subject  to  the  pressure  due  to 
the  superincumbent  mass, — a  pressure  which  amounts  to  about 
15  pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  surface,  and  as  has  been 
estimated,  to  about  14  or  15  tons  weight  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body  of  a  man  of  average  stature.* 

The  existence  of  this  pressure  of  the  air  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us.  It  admits  of  proof  by  experiment  in 
a  variety  of  ways.     The  receiver  of  the  tur-pump  may  at  first  be 


*  Ererj  ftqiure  oentimetre  supports  an  stmoapherio  premun  amouDtiDg  to  a 
little  more  than  the  weight  of  1  kilogramme,  or  more  exactly  1'033  kilog., 
when  the  baromet«i  stttodi  at  760"^',  and  the  aurface  of  s  man's  body  would 
sustain  an  average  pressure  of  about  15000  kilogranune*. 
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lifted  from  the  brass  plate  without  difficulty^  but  after  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  in  the  ordinary  process  of  exhausting^  it 
becomes  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  uncompensated  by  that 
within  the  vessel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  arched  form  is 
given  to  the  external  surface  of  vessels  designed  to  bear  ex- 
haustion. If  the  hand  be  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  receiver 
having  at  the  top  an  opening  of  2  or  3  inches  (6  or  8  centi- 
metres) in  diameter,  a  very  partial  removal  of  the  air  will 
make  this  pressure  painfully  sensible ;  and  if  a  piece  of  bladder 
be  moistened  and  securely  tied  over  the  opening  and  then 
left  to  dry,  its  surface  will,  when  a  portion  of  the  inclosed 
air  is  removed,  become  very  tense  and  concave,  and  if  the  ex- 
haustion be  carried  far  enough,  it  will  suddenly  burst  with  a 
loud  report. 

But  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  is  it,  that  if  our 
bodies  are  subjected  to  the  pressure  above  indicated,  we  are  not 
only  able  to  support  it  without  being  crushed  or  rooted  to  the 
earth,  but  are  even  insensible  of  its  existence.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all  directions.  A  very  simple  ex- 
periment will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  upward  pressure.  Take 
a  glass  jar  with  a  smooth  edge  (a  common  wine-glass  will  do), 
fill  it  with  water,  close  the  mouth  with  a  card  or  with  a  bit  of 
paper,  retain  the  card  in  its  place  with  the  hand,  and  turn  the 
jar  mouth  downwards ;  the  hand  may  be  removed,  the  card  will 
remain  supported,  and  the  water  will  not  escape.  Indeed  we 
might  thus  support  a  column  of  water  10  metres  long  (but  not 
longer),  as  that  would  just  balance  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
air  of  equal  diameter.  It  is  the  pressure,  exerted  in  all  direc- 
tions on  the  blood,  pervading  every  tissue  of  our  frame,  which 
renders  us  unconscious  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  be  decreased,  as  by 
ascending  in  a  balloon,  considerable  inconvenience  is  often  ex- 
perienced; bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  other  unpleasant  symp- 
toms sometimes  arising,  from  the  diminution  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Blood  flows  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cupping,  because  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  partially 
removed  over  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  lancets! 

(38)  Pneumatic  Trough. — Among  the  many  useful  contrivances 
depending  on  the  pressure  of  the  air,  is  a  simple  but  valuable 
apparatus  of  Priestley  ^s,  called  the  pneumatic  trough,  which  enables 
us  to  confine  air  and  gases  in  vessels,  and  to  decant  them  from 
one  to  another  with  as  much  ease  as  liquids  may  be  managed 
and  poured. 


PNEUMATIC    TaOUGH — GAB-HOLBEK.  [58. 

Thppnenniatic  trough  conaUts of »  vessel  containing  wBter,%,  19. across  which, 
at  the  dupth  of  from  5  to  8  uentimetras  &om  the  top,  i  ledge  or  shelf  is  placed ;  the 
jars  destined  to  receive 
the  gas  are  filled  with 
wuter,  and  plaead  wi^ 
their  months  downwardl 
upon  the  shelf,  which  i* 
kept  about  an  inch  (i  or 
3  centimetres)  under 
water;  into  these  i«r» 
the  gas  is  allowed  to 
bubble  np,  and  it  majr  be 
traoKferred  from  one  JBf 
to  another  by  an  inverted 
pouring.  When  ft  jar 
has  been  filled,  or  par- 
tially £lled  with  gas. 
it  ma;  be  readiljr  re- 
moved from  place  to 
place  h;  sliding  under 
its  open  mouth,  while 
still  immersed  in  water, 
■—  a  plate  or  shallow  tray, 

containing    water,    on 
which  it  may  be  liA«d 
out  of  the  pneumatic  trough  ns  at  B. 
(3g)  ne  Gaa- holder.— Whta 
large  quantilie*   of  gas  are  to  be 
stored   np,   a  difiereiit  ap]>arutui, 
tlie  gax'holder,  is  employed,  and 
in   this    instrument   also,    advan- 
tage   is    taken    of    the    pressure 
of    the    atmosphere.      The    gas- 
holder  is   represented  in   fig.  20, 
It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  B,  anr- 
mounted  by  a  tray,  *,  for  holding 
wat<?r ;    this    truy    communicate* 
witli  the  cylinder  by  means  of  two 
pipes    provided   with   stop-cocks ; 
one    of   those    pipes,  f,    proceeds 
nearly  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, B,  and  is  open  at  both  extre- 
mities ;  the  other  pipe,  e,  oulyjuat 
enti^rs  the  top  of  the  lower  cavity  ; 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  ii 
a  short  wide  pipe,  c,  passing  obliquely  upwards,  andfurnished  with  a  plug,  by  which 
it  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.     A  thii'd  atop'cock   is  introduced   at  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder  at  g,  to   which  a  fleiibte  tube  may  be  attached   for  the 
*  of  transferring  the  gas.     Now  suppose  the  gas-holder  to  be  full  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  to  be  wanted  for  use;  the  pipe,  c,  at  the  bottom  is  closed, 
water  is  poured  into  the  tray,  and  both  atopH»i;itH  in  the  vertical  pipes  are  opened ; 
the  water  dpBcends  through  the  longer  pipe,  f,  whilst  the  air  escapes  in  bubbln* 
through  the  shorter  one,  e :  when  fl  is  completely  full,  the  stop'Cock'  are  closed, 
and  the  plug  at  the  bottom  removed ;  no  wat«r  escapes,  owing  to  the  prea 
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<rf  the  atnioaphere  upon  the  Horfaoe  of  the  liquid  in  the  wide  tube,  e,  the  wntyr 
being  retnined  jiwt  as  in  the  ordinary  bitd-fountain.  The  Eeck  of  the  retort,  b, 
«  other  TCKsel  for  producing  the  gas,  is  introduced  completely  within  the  cylinder, 
and  the  water  is  displaced  by  the  ga»  which  rises  and  acoamulatea  in  the  upper 
part,  whilst  the  water  run*  off  into  a  vessel  placed  below.  The  p'ogreea  of  tlie 
experiment  may  be  vrutched  by  means  of  the  glass  tube,  d,  which  ia  open 
both  at  top  and  bottom  into  the  cylinder,  b  ;  tbe  level  of  the  water  within  the 
butrnment  is  thus  always  eihibited.  In  order  to  use  the  gas  stored  up,  the 
plug  is  repluoed  at  c,  and  the  stop-cock  in  tliu  long  pipe  opened  to  allow  the 
column  of  water  to  eiert  its  pressure  on  the  gas,  which  escapes  on  oautiously 
turning  the  stop-cock,  e,  and  may  either  be  received  in  a  jar  placed  in  the  tray 
over  tbe  short  tube,  «,  or  it  may  be  conveyed  avraj  through  a  flexible  tube 
attached  to  the  stop-cock.  jr. 

(40)  Water  dissolves  all  gases; 
some  iu  small  q uau titles,  a iid  others 
with  very  great  avidity  ;  the  latter 
of  course  cannot  be  collected  over 
water.  ludeed,  in  all  cases  where 
great  accuracy  is  requisite,  some 
other  liquid  must  be  substituted 
in  the  trough  and  jars  for  water. 
Mercury  is  the  fluid  which  offers 
fewest  incouvcnietices,   and   it    is 

usually  employed  for  this  purpose  in  a  trough  of  earthenware, 
iron  or  wood,  the  form  of  wliich  is  seen  in  fig.  21. 

(41)  Correction  of  Gasta  for  Pressure. — The  foregoing  mode 
of  collecting  gases  over  mercury  leads  us  to  consider  a  correction 
of  great  importance  iu  cases  where  an  accurate  measurement  of 
the  volume  of  a  gas  is  requisite.  In  all  cases  a  portion  of  air 
or  gas  which  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  either  through 
the  walls  of  a  flexible  bag  or  bladder,  or  that  is  confined  over 
water  or  mercury,  is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
transmitted  to  it  cither  through  the  fiesible  material,  or  through 
the  interposed  portion  of  "liquid.  If,  in  the  pneumatic  trough, 
the  liquid  within  and  without  the  jar  stand  at  the  same  level,  tbe 
pressure  upoQ  the  included  gas  will  be  exactly  that  due  to  tbe 
atmosphere  at  the  time ;  if,  however,  the  liquid  within  stand 
higher  than  that  in  the  bath,  the  giis  will  be  subjected  to  a 
pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  by  the 
amount  necessary  to  support  the  column  of  liquid  above  the 
outer  level  of  that  iu  the  bath. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 

tbe  same  spot  is  liable,  from  different  causes,  to  continual  variation. 

^The  average  pressure  at  the  sea- level  is  equivalent  to  that  due  to 

I , 
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a  column  of  mercuiy  760*°™*  (or  29*92  inches)  in  height ;  but  in 
this  climate  it  is  sometimes  so  much  diminished  as  to  support  a 
column  of  only  about  710"°*' ;  at  other  times  the  pressure  will 
be  equivalent  to  nearly  780™™'  of  mercury.  Now  the  same 
quantity  of  gas  will^  under  these  different  circumstances^  some- 
times occupy  a  volume  considerably  greater^  at  others  considerably 
less^  than  the  average. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore^  in  all  experiments  upon  the  density 
or  .volume  of  gases,  to  observe  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column,  as  this  gives  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  at  the  same 
time  subjected*  This,  however,  is  true  only  when  the  liquid  in 
the  bath,  and  that  in  the  jar,  are  on  the  same  level.  In  practice 
it  is  rarely  possible  to  make  them  rigidly  so.  The  liquid 
generally  stands  highest  in  the  jar.  Supposing  the  gas  to  have 
been  collected  over  mercury,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  dilatation 
occasioned  by  this  inequality  of  level,  the  difference  of  the  two 
levels  must  be  accurately  measured,  and  the  measurement  so 
obtained  must  be  subtracted  from  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  barometer  at  the  time.  A  similar  correction  is 
required  if  the  gas  be  standing  over  water,  but  it  is  smaller  in 
amount,  a  column  of  water  of  13*596  centimetres  in  height  being 
equivalent  to  i  centimetre  of  mercury.  When  the  necessary 
measurements  have  been  made,  a  simple  calculation  shows  the 
volume  that  any  gas  would  have  occupied,  assuming  it  to  have 
been  measured  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  760  millimetres.* 

Suppose  that  having  measured  50  cubic  centimetres  of 
oxygen  standing  over  mercury,  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the 
jar  being  25"™*  higher  than  that  in  the  bath,  the  barometer  at 
the  time  standing  at  740°^*,  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what 
volume  the  gas  would  occupy  under  a  pressure  of  760™"*     By 


*  In  this  oountry  the  standard  or  normal  pressure  to  which  gases  are  cor- 
rected, has  heen  generally  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height ; 
the  French  standard  being  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  760  millimetres  (or 
29922  Englifih  inches)  in  height:  consequently  100  cubic  inches,  measured 
under  the  English  standard  pressure  of  30  inches,  would,  under  the  French 
standard,  fill  a  space  of  100*263  cubic  inches. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  observations  should  be  reduced  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  29*922  inches  in  height  at  32°  F.  Such  a 
column,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  mercury  by  heat,  would  be  increased  ^^  of 
its  length,  at  the  mean  temperature  of  60^  F.,  and  consequently  would  tiien 
measure  30*006  inches:  and  under  this  pressure  100  cubic  inches  of  any  gas, 
measured  at  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches,  would  be  reduced  to  99*98  cubic 
inches,  a  difference  so  trifling  that  it  may  almost  always  be  neglected. 
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Boyle's  law  (27)  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure. 
Therefore- 


Standard  presBure.       Observed  pressure.      Observed  voL        Corrected  vol. 

760"-      :  \7'5'^-or\     ..^        o...     ,     U(=47-039 

' —     "'  (cud.  centim.] 
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Or,  putting  the  whole  into  a  general  form : — 
If  F  be  the  corrected  volume  of  the   gas,  F'  the  observed 
volume,  H  the  standard  height  of  the  barometer,  H'  the  observed 
height  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  h  the  difference  of  level  in 
the  mercurial  bath ;  then 

V  (H'  -  h) 


r= 


H 


In  estimating  the  density  from  the  volume  of  a  gas,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  further  correction  for  the  temperature  {144)9 
as  well  as  for  the  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  which  it  may 
possess  at  the  time. 

(4a)  Density  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Different  Heights.-^A 
remarkable  consequence  of  the  law  of  elasticity  in  gases  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  increasing  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  ascending 
firom  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  air  is  subject  to  a  pressure 
which  decreases  gradually  with  the  progressive  elevation  above  the 
sea-level.  This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the  atmosphere  to 
be  composed  of  a  series  of  layers  or  strata  :  the  lowest  layer  sup- 
ports the  pressure  of  the  entire  superincumbent  mass ;  the  one 
next  above  this  ^supports  the  pressure  of  all  but  the  lowest ;  the 
third  that  of  all  but  the  two  lower  ones,  and  so  on  in  succession. 
In  consequence  of  Boyle's  law — viz.,  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is 
inversely  as  the  pressure,  it  is  found  that  if  the  air  be  examined 
at  a  series  of  heights,  increasing  according  to  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  progression,  the  density  of  the  air  decreases  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression.  In  the  following 
table  the  heights  abovt  the  surface  are  taken  in  arithmetical 
progression,  increasing  regularly  by  distances  of  3*5  miles ;  the 
volume  of  equal  weights  of  air  at  these  successive  heights  increases 
in  geometrical  progression,  the  volume  being  doubled  for  each 
step  in  the  ascent ;  while  the  density ,  and  the  corresponding 
height  of  the  barometer,  decrease  in  the  same  geometric  ratio, 
being  at  each  successive  elevation  exactly  half  what  they  were  at 
the  preceding  one : — 
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Density  of  the  Air  at  increating  AUttudet. 
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The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  22), 
slightly  altered  from  one  in  Tomlin- 
sod's  Treatise  on  Fneum&ticB,  is  sap- 
posed  to  represent  a  vertical  section 
of  the  atmosphere ;  the  left-hand 
column  shows  the  height  in  miles 
above  or  below  the  sea-level ;  tiie 
right-band  column  the  correspond- 
ing heights  of  the  barometer  in 
inches;  a  indicates  the  altitude  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya ; 
B,  the  altitude  of  7016  metres,  or 
23/>i9  feet,  the  height  attained  in 
a  balloon  by  Gay-LosBac  (17  Sept., 
1804);*  c,  Dolcoath  mine,  Cornwall, 
a6o  fathoms,  or  475*48  metres ;  n, 
the  deepest  sea  sounding  yet  ob- 
tained, 7706  fathoms,  or  8'9i9  miles, 
(Capt.  Denham)  H.M.  ship  Herald, 
Oct.  20,  1852,  lat.  36°  49'  S.,  long. 
37°  6'  W-t 


*  The  height  reached  by  Hr.  Oluiba 
uid  Hr.  Coiwell  in  their  oelebrated  balloon 
■scent  on  Sept.  5,  1863,  was  abont  37,000 
feet  {11,177  metrti),  or  7'i37  mile*. 

t  This  very  deep  •oiinding,  hower«r, 
according  to  nibaequent  carefQl  obwrra- 
tions  bj  American  uavigBton,  appeani  to  be 
greatly  iu  eicoM  of  the  truth  :  the  lioe  waa 
probably  dragged  by  Btrong  cnirenta  ao  ai 
to  have  deceived  the  obaerver.  The  deepeat 
aoundinga  which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  oon- 
fidenoa  were  obtained  to  the  aonthward  <J 
th^  great  banks  of  Newfoundland,  aud  do 
not  eioeed  4835  mile*,  or  abont  7690 
metres  (25,000  feet).  The  de«pett  aonodiiig 
taken  in  Qie  dredging  expedition  of  1869  was  14,610  feet,  or  3*767  mile* 
<4453  metree),  on  Jnly  33,  in  lat  47°  38'  S.,  long.  13°  8'  W.     The  deepeat 
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It  is  obvious  tliat  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  decrease  of 
density  in  the  atmosphere  furnishes  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  height  of  mountains  by  the  employment  of  the  barometer. 

Toang  bas  calculated  that  if  the  air  continued  to  diminish  indefinitely  in 
density,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  i  cubic  inch  (16*38  cub.  centim.)  of  air  of  the 
mean  density  of  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  would,  at  a  distance  of  4000  miles 
from  the  earth's  surface  (or  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  earth's  radius),  fill  a  sphere 
the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  mine  could  be  dug  46  miles  deep  into  the  earth,  the  air  at  the  bottom 
would  be  as  dense  as  quicksilver. 

The  observations  of  astronomers  upon  the  amount  of  refraction  experienced 
by  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  traversim;  the  atmosphere,  however,  led 
WoUaston  to  consider  it  to  be  probable  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  upper  surface 
of  our  atmosphere,  as  definite  as  that  of  the  waters  of  the  oce-an,  the  repulsion 
of  the  particles  being  at  length  exactly  balanced  by  their  gravitation  towards  the 
eaith. 

§  II.  Cohesion. 

(43)  In  the  case  of  gases  the  predominance  of  elasticity 
due  to  repulsion  is  the  leading  characteristic ;  in  the  case  of 
solids  the  opposite  property  of  cohesion  is  that  which  first 
demands  attention.  Cohesion  is  the  action  which  binds  together 
the  same  kind  of  particles  into  one  mass.  It  is  this  action 
which  retains  a  bar  of  iron^  a  block  of  wood^  or  a  lump  of  ice 
in  a  single  piece. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cohesion  of  different  bodies  varies  greatly.  Cohesion, 
however,  appears  to  be  uniform  between  particles  of  the  same  kind  placed 
under  circumstances  similar  as  to  temperature  and  structure.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  in  texture  and  freedom  from  flaws,  even  in  the 
most  compact  si^bstances,  such  as  the  metals,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  co- 
efficient of  cohesion  in  any  material  with  precision ;  although  the  general  fact 
that  iron  is  much  tougher  than  copper,  and  copper  than  lead,  is  at  once  recog- 
nised. Two  methods  have  been  generally  used  to  determine  the  cohesion  of  solids ; 
the  first  consists  in  estimating  the  tension  required  to  stretch  rods  of  a  given 
diameter  of  the  substance  under  examination,  until  they  give  way ;  the  second, 
in  finding  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  crush  a  cube  of  the  substance  of 
given  dimensions. 

The  strength  of  materials^  all-important  as  it  is  to  the  engineer 
and  to  the  architect,  has  little  to  do  with  chemistry,  although  varia- 
tions in  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  same  substance  exercise 
a  marked  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  many  chemical  actions. 
Gunpowder,  for  example,  is  reduced  to  grains  in  order  that  each 
portion  may  ignite  quickly,  and  contribute  its  pressure  to  act 
upon  the  bullet ;  but  the  very  same  material,  before  it  has  been 


sounding  vet  obtained  was  during  the  expedition  of  the  Challenger,  on  March 
23,  1875,  *°  ^*^*  ^^^  24'  N.,  long.  143**  16'  E.,  where  the  depth  was  4575 
^thorns,  27,540  feet  (8366  metres),  or  5*199  miles. 
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granulated^  and  whilst  in  the  form  of  hard  compact  masses,  as  it 
comes  from  the  press,  bums  comparatively  slowly,  like  a  fiise^  or 
a  portfire. 

(44)  Reunion  of  Divided  Solids  by  Cohesion. — Particles  of  a 
similar  nature  will,  under  the  influence  of  cohesion,  reunite,  after 
complete  separation,  if  brought  sufficiently  near  to  each  other. 
This  is  shown  on  pressing  together  two  clean,  smooth,  and  freshly- 
cut  surfaces  of  lead;  they  will  cohere,  and  a  tension  of  some 
pounds  will  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  the  same  way,  too, 
perfectly  polished  plates  of  glass  cohere,  sometimes  so  completely 
that  they  may  be  cut  and  worked  as  a  single  piece.  This  has 
happened  in  plate-glass  manufactories. 

This  cohesion  of  divided  solids  is  well  exemplified  by  Whit- 
worth's  planes.  These  consist  of  two  masses  of  cast  iron  with 
true  surfaces,  which  when  pressed  together  require  the  exertion 
of  considerable  force  to  separate  them,  so  that  the  lower  mass 
may  be  raised  by  lifting  the  upper  one.  Tyndall  has  shown 
that  this  phenomenon  is  observed  in  vacuo  as  well  as  in  air. 

According  to  the  ratio  that  cohesion  bears  to  other  actions 
which,  like  heat  and  elasticity,  tend  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter  from  each  other,  the  body  assumes  the  solid,  the  liquid,  or 
the  aeriform  state.  Considerable  difierences  in  physical  properties 
are  produced  both  in  solids  and  in  liquids  by  variations  in  the 
degree  of  cohesion  existing  among  their  particles. 

(45)  Cohesion  of  Solids. — In  solids,  these  variations  give  rise 
to  difierences  in  hardness,  elasticity,  brittleness,  malleability,  and 
ductility. 

The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by  its  power  of  scratching 
other  substances,  and  it  consists  in  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
the  particles  ofier  to  the  slightest  change  of  relative  position.  To 
the  mineralogist,  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  presented 
by  difierent  crystallized  bodies,  often  furnish  a  valuable  physical 
sign  by  which  one  mineral  may  be  discriminated  from  others  which 
resemble  it.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  comparisons, 
Mohs  selected  ten  well-known  minerals,  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  table,  each  succeeding  one  being  harder  than  the  one 
which  precedes  it :  thus  arranged,  they  constitute  what  he  terms 
A  Scale  of  Hardness,  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  In  the 
examples  selected,  each  mineral  is  scratched  by  the  one  that 
follows  it,  and  the  hardness  of  any  mineral  may  be  determined  by 
jreference  to  the  types  thus  chosen.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  body 
neither  to  scratch  nor  to  be  scratched  by  fluor  spar — its  hardness 
is  said  to  be  4 :  if  it  should  scratch  fluor  spar,  but  not  apatite,  its 
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hardness  is  between  4  and  5;  the  degrees  of  hardness  being 
numbered  from  i  to  10.  The  figures  on  the  right  indicate  the 
number  of  minerals  known  of  the  same^  or  approximatively  the 
same  degree  of  hardness^  as  the  substance  opposite  to  which  they 
stand : — 

Scale  of  Hardness  of  Minerals, 


1  Talc 33 

2  CompAct  gypsum,  or  rock  salt  .  90 

3  Gale  spar  (any  cleavable  variety)  71 

4  Floor  spar 53 

5  Apatite  (crystallized)  ....  43 


6  Felspar  (any  cleavable  variety)  .  36 
1  Limpid  qiuurtz 26 

8  Topaz  .    ........    5 

9  Sapphire,  or  comndom    •    •    .     i 
10  Diamond  ........     i 


The  cause  of  the  yarieties  of  hardness  observed  in  different 
bodies  is  not  well  understood.  Even  in  the  same  substance^  trifling 
variations  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  the  body  is  sub- 
jected often  produce  extraordinary  differences  in  the  degree  of 
hardness  which  it  exhibits.  A  piece  of  steel  cooled  slowly  from 
a  red  heat  is  comparatively  soft ;  it  may  be  cut  with  a  file ;  and 
under  strong  pressure,  it  will  even  take  impressions  from  a  die  : 
whilst  the  same  piece  of  steel,  if  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly 
cooled,  becomes  as  brittle  as  glass^  and  nearly  as  hard  as  the 
diamond. 

Brittleness  is  exhibited  by  bodies  the  particles  of  which 
resist  displacement  with  regard  to  each  other,  except  within 
extremely  narrow  limits.  It  is  generally  observed  in  hard  and 
elastic  substances. 

MaUeability  and  ductility ,  or  the  property  of  extending  under 
the  hammer,  and  of  fitness  for  drawing  into  wire,  are  the  opposite 
of  brittleness,  the  molecules  of  the  solid  admitting  of  very  con- 
siderable relative  displacement  without  losing  their  cohesion. 
These  modifications  of  cohesion  are  exhibited  only  by  the  metals, 
and  by  a  few  only  of  them. 

(45  a)  Viscosity  of  I7mrf*.— Amongst  liquids,  considerable  dif- 
ferences are  observed  in  the  degree  in  which  the  cohesion  is 
exhibited.  Limpid  liquids  are  those  which,  like  ether  or  spirit 
of  wine,  display  great  mobility  of  their  particles ;  bubbles  pro- 
duced in  such  liquids  by  agitation,  rise  quickly  to  the  surface, 
break  and  disappear.  In  oil,  syrup,  and  gum-water,  the  particles 
move  sluggishly  ;  such  liquids  are  termed  viscous.  The  viscosity 
of  liquids  presents  a  certain  analogy  with  the  malleability  of 
solids.  In  a  few  instances,  whilst  the  solid  is  melting  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  a  viscous  state  is  observed  intermediate 
between  the  hardness  of  solids  and  the  perfect  mobility  of  liquids. 
Helted  sugar,  or  barley- sugar,  is  a  case  in  point.     The  occur* 
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rence  of  viscosity,  as  an  intermediate  state,  is  rare,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  melts  at  a 
temperature  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Glass,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  several  silicates  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility, 
offers  a  striking  example  of  this  kind ;  indeed  to  this  condition 
it  owes  the  plastic  properties  by  which  it  is  rendered  capable 
of  adaptation  to  the  multifarious  purposes  to  which  it  is  now 
applied.  Other  bodies,  such  as  the  different  varieties  of  wax  and 
fat,  soften,  without  being  actually  viscous,  before  they  finally  melt. 
A  true  chemical  compound  usually  passes  at  once  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  form,  as  when  ice,  for  example,  by  fusion,  becomes 
water.  A  few  of  the  simple  bodies,  however,  present  some  re- 
markable cases  of  the  occurrence  of  viscosity  preceding  fusion ; 
such,  for  instance^  as  phospho)*us,  and  those  metals  which,  like 
iron  and  potassium,  admit  of  being  '  welded,'  a  process  in  which 
two  pieces  of  the  metal  are  united  into  one  mass  by  hammering 
or  pressing  them  together  whilst  they  are  in  the  soft  condition 
which  is  observed  before  fusion. 

(46)  Influence  of  Heat  on  Cohesion. — ^All  analogy  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  cohesion  would  be  entirely  destroyed  in  every  ele- 
mentary body  by  a  sufficient  elevation  of  its  temperature  ;  though 
there  are  some  bodies  which  have  not  as  yet  been  liquefied,  and 
many  which  have  not  been  converted  into  vapour.  The  three 
conditions  in  which  the  same  chemical  compound  may  exist,  exem- 
plified by  ice,  water,  and  steam,  according  to  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  are  shown  by  a  vast  number  of  other  bodies, 
(jold  itself  has  been  first  melted  and  then  volatilized  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun^s  rays,  concentrated  by  a  burning  lens.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  a  sufficient  reduction  of  temperature,  united  with 
a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  a  number  of  gases  have  been  reduced, 
first  to  the  liquid,  and  several  even  to  the  solid  condition.  The 
action  of  cohesion,  like  that  of  heat,  is  therefore  universal.  If  the 
repulsion  exerted  by  heat  could  be  carried  sufficiently  far,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  every  known  substance,  not  actually  de- 
composable by  heat,  might  be  made  to  appear  as  a  gas ;  and,  by 
a  reduction  of  temperature  sufficient  to  allow  cohesion  to  exert 
its  sway,  every  known  gaseous  substance  would  probably  exist  in 
the  solid  state. 

In  gases,  cohesion  appears  to  be  entirely  overcome,  and 
it  does  not  exert  itself  sensibly,  except  in  cases  where  the  gas  is 
approaching  the  point  at  which,  by  increase  of  pressure,  or 
reduction  of  temperature,  it  assumes  the  liquid  form  {Note, 
§  ^^  and  197). 
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§  III.  Adhesion — diffusion  of  liquids  and  oases. 

(47)  Adhesion. — Analogous  to  cohesion,  or  the  action  which 
holds  similar  particles  together,  is  that  of  adhesion,  which  is 
exerted  between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter.  It 
not  unfrequently  rises  high  enough  to  destroy  cohesion,  as  when 
sugar  or  salt  becomes  dissolved  in  water.  A  rod  of  glass  or  of 
wood  dipped  into  water  or  oil  comes  out  wetted  in  consequence, 
of  this  action.  It  is  exerted  between  different  bodies  with  very 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  experiment : — 

Take  two  glass  dishes,  sifl  over  the  bottom  of  one  a  layer  of  lycopodium  or 
of  finely-powdered  resin,  and  over  the  other  a  layer  of  powdered  glass :  if  a  little 
water  be  sprinkled  upon  each,  the  drops  of  water  in  the  dish  of  resin  will  be 
oorered  by  a  thin  film  of  the  powder,  and  when  the  dish  is  inclined  wiU  roll 
about  like  shot,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  predominating  over 
their  adhesion  to  those  of  the  solid :  whilst  on  the  powdered  glass,  from  the 
saperior  adhesion  of  glass  to  water,  the  drops  sink  in  and  are  absorbed. 

If  the  solid  becomes  wetted,  a  certain  preponderance  of  the 
adhesion  over  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  obviously  necessary  ; 
for  if  the  cohesion  exceeds  the  adhesion,  as  when  glass  or  iron 
is  plunged  into  mercury,  the  solid  is  not  wetted.  Extraneous 
circumstances,  however,  greatly  modify  the  exertion  of  this 
action.  K  a  film  of  air,  of  oil,  or  of  any  foreign  matter,  be 
diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  solid,  it  is  no  longer  the  surface 
of  the  solid  and  the  liquid  which  are  concerned,  but  the  liquid  and 
the  surface  of  air  or  of  oil  with  which  the  solid  is  covered.  A 
clean  glass  is  immediately  wetted  with  water,  but  if  the  slightest 
film  of  grease  exist  upon  its  surface,  the  water  runs  off  almost 
entirely. 

Adhesion  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  important  phenomena;  it 
is  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  capillary  action,  of  solu- 
tion, and  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids ;  it  is  also  exerted  in  osmosis, 
and  less  directly  in  the  process  of  the  intermixture  and  diffusion 
of  gases.  In  this  chapter  some  remarks  will  therefore  be  made 
upon  each  of  these  subjects  in  succession.  Adhesion  is  the  more 
especially  worthy  of  attentive  study  by  the  chemist,  because  in  its 
manifestations  it  is  more  nearly  allied  than  any  other  force  to 
chemical  attraction. 

Adhesion  is  exerted  between  bodies  of  all  kinds,  and  when  it 
occurs  between  solids,  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  resistance 
to  motion  which  is  termed  friction.  As  a  general  rule,  friction  is 
greater  between  similar  kinds  of  matter,  less  between  those  which 
differ  in  nature.     An  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  socket  expe« 
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riencea  under  similar  circuiustaDces  a  greater  amount  of  friction 
than  if  revolving  in  a  brass  socket ;  and  the  interposition  of  a 
substance  like  plumbago  or  grease,  the  particles  of  which  have 
but  very  little  cohesion,  is  a  familar  mode  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  friction  in  machinery. 

Fev  Bubatani^M  admit  of  a  greaieT  Tarietj  of  uEefnl  applications  from  their 
&Gultf  of  ailhesiuD  tlian  Raoiit«)iouc ;  itd  perfect  adhesion  to  glass  adapts  it 
admirablj  for  stoppert,  and  enables  the  cliemiet  to  employ  it  for  air-tight  and 
flexible  joints.  This  property  of  adheiiion  to  the  hndies  which  it  touches,  further 
fila  it  for  bands  for  driving  machinery,  and  for  numberless  other  porpo»ee. 

{48)  Cements. — The  entire  value  of  cements  ilepcnda  upon  the 
operation  of  adhesion;  and  in  the  Tariety  of  cements  rendered 
ucccsaary  by  the  variety  of  materials  to  be  united,  vee  hare 
additional  proof  that  adhesion  is  exerted  between  different  kinds 
of  matter  with  very  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  Glue  or  gum 
may  be  used  for  joining  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  while  it 
totally  fails  as  a  cement  for  glass  or  china,  either  of  which  needs 
some  resinous  material  to  unite  its  fragments;  whilst  for  the 
union  of  marble,  stone,  or  brickwork  with  each  other,  the  use  of 
mortar  or  some  calcareous  cement  is  required.  The  thinner  the 
layer  of  cement,  the  more  perfectly  does  it  perform  its  task,  as  it 
more  rapidly  and  completely  adapts  itself  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, which,  by  causing  it  to  expand  unequally,  would  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles  if  a  thick  mass  were  employed. 

Cemeats  of  variouB  kinds  are  in  continual  requiHition  in  the  luboratory.  Well' 
boiled  paste  applied  on  thin  paper  forms  un  excellent  covering  for  corks  and 
other  joints  wliich  are  liable  to  be  porouA ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  become  nearly 
dry  before  it  is  used.  Plaster  of  Fariii  made  into  a  paste,  not  too  sttlT,  may  often 
be  used ;  when  dry  it  may  be  wasbed  over  with  oil  or  melted  paraffin  to  make  it 
air-tighL  Strips  of  well-soaked  bladder  may  somutiniea  be  employed  advan- 
tageously;  they  form  a  Urm  joint  when  dry:  but  fur  most  purposes  where  a 
temporary  joint  only  is  required,  uothing  is  ao  convenient  as  a  strip  of  sheet 
caoutchouc  softened  at  tlie  fire,  and  bound  round  the  parts  to  be  connected; 
when  aofteoed  thus,  it  iiaually  adiierea  perfectiy  witliout  even  requiring  to  ha 
tied.  When  the  joint  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  as.  for  example,  when  a 
brass  cap  is  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  an  air-jar,  a  resinous  cement,  oon- 
sisting  of  5  parts  of  resin,  I  of  yellow  wax,  and  i  of  finely -powdered  Yenetian 
red,  forms  a  convenient  mixture ;  the  resin  and  win  are  melted  together  and 
incorporated  with  the  Venetian  red  by  stirring.  Before  applying  it,  both  the 
glass  and  the  metdlic  cap  which  are  to  be  connected  together  must  be  wormed 
just  anfficiently  to  melt  the  cement.  When  the  joints  are  required  to  reaist  a 
considerable  pressure  without  leaking,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  red  and  white 
lead  ground  into  a  panto  with  linseed  oil,  worked  up  with  fibres  of  tow,  and 
packed  tightly  into  the  joint,  sets  Grmly,  and  is  not  liubie  to  crack. 

It  not  unfreqacntly  happens  that  the  adhesion  between  a  cement  and  the 
bodies  which  it  uuites,  surpasBes  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  which  composa 
tlie  bodies  thomBelvc«;  from  thia  cause  we  ofWn  see  a  film  of  wood  split  off, 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  glue,  when   a  fracture  occurs  near  one  of  tbeM 
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joinings.  T^  feat  of  splitting  a  bftnl(<note  into  two  Umiiue,  which  exeibtd  lo 
mach  tutoni«Dmeat,  was  nccompliithed  bj  cementing  it  firmlj  between  two  flat 
mr&cei,  tnd  afterwarda  separatin;  them ;  the  eohesion  of  the  paper  being  feebler 
than  the  adheaion  to  the  cement,  the  paper  was  aplit  throngh  the  middle.  Thia 
uetliod  of  apUtting  paper  had,  however,  been  long  known  to  the  bohl-cattCT  and 
tnlajer. 

(49)  Capiilarity. — The  ezisteace  of  adhesion  between  solids 
and  liquids  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  illustration ; 
hut  it  produces  many  very  important  results,  some  of  which 
most  1)6  noticed. 

It  is  to  the  adjustment  of  adhesion  and  cohesion  between 
solids  and  liquids  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of  graTity, 
that  the  important  phenomena  of  capillarity  are  due.  If  a 
perfectly  clean  glass  tube,  with  a  fine  bore,  and  open  at  both 
ends,  he  plunged  into  water,  or  into  any  liquid  capable  of 
wetting  it,  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  rise  in  the  tube  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  in  the  vessel ;  and  the  finer  the 
tube  the  higher  does  the  liquid  rise.  The  surface  of  the  liquid 
will  also  be  seen  where 

it  approaches  the  out-  *''*'■  "S- 

aide  of  the  tube,  or  the 
aide  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  to  stand 
above  the  general  level 
(fig.  23,  a).  The  phe- 
Qomenon  may  also  be  I 
examined  by  placing 
vertically  in  a  shallow 
vessel  containing  a  little  coloured  liquid,  two  plates  of  glass 
with  parallel  faces,  which  are  in  contact  by  two  of  their  vei^ 
tical  edges,  and  slightly  separated  at  the  opposite  edges.  The 
liquid  will  rise  between  the  glass  plates,  the  height  of  the 
column  being  inversely  as  its  distance  firom  the  angle  of  contact 
between  the  plates.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  liquid  will  con- 
sequently describe  a  hyperbolic  curve  (fig.  33,  a).  The  cause 
of  the  rise  of  the  liquid  is  the  adhesion  between  its  particles 
and  those  of  the  glass  ;  the  limits  to  that  rise  are  the  action 
of  gravity,  and  the  cohesion  amongst  the  liquid  particles.  As 
the  action  of  gravity  is  equal  under  ordinary  circumstances 
upon  all  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  it  reduces  the  liquid  surface 
to  a  uniform  level.  When  a  tube  is  introduced,  the  uniformity 
of  this  action  is  interfered  with,  as  the  following  considerations 
will  show : — the  particles  in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  of 
the  tube  are  partially  supported    fay   adhesion  to    its   surface; 
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a  longer  column  therefore  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  diminution  of  downward  pressure.  Now  let 
us  conceive  the  particles  of  the  elevated  column  of  liquid  to  be 
arranged  as  a  series  of  contiguous  concentric  cylinders :  the 
particles  of  the  outermost  cylinder  are  sustained  laterally  by 
adhesion  to  the  tube^  those  of  the  next  cylinder  are  hung  on  to 
these,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  and  supported  solely  by 
cohesion  with  their  fellows ;  those  of  the  third  cylinder  are  hung 
on  to  the  particles  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  we  reach  the 
central  rod  of  particles.  The  surface  of  the  liquid  is  in  con- 
sequence necessarily  curved ; — the  outer  cylinder,  or  the  portion 
of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  tube  standing  at  the  highest  point. 
Now  since  adhesion  is  confined  to  the  superficial  layer,  and, 
between  the  same  substances,  is  caieris  paribus,  constant  ia 
quantity  for  an  equal  extent  of  surface,  the  wider  the  tube  the 
shorter  will  be  tl\e  column  sustained,  as  the  contents  of  the 
column  raised  by  cohesion  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  The  height  of  the  column  is  found  to  be  in- 
versely as  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

(50)  Variations  in  Capillarity. — The  elevation  of  the  oolumn  of  liquid  in 
tabes  of  equal  diameter  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  variation 
depending  partly  on  the  difference  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid, 
partly  upon  the  difference  of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass.  In 
consequence  of  the  decrease  of  both  these  forces  by  heat,  the  height  of  the  oolumn 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  risef. 

The  following  table  from  the  experiments  of  Frankenheira  shows  the  height 
at  which  the  different  liquids  enumerated  stand,  at  0°  C.  in  a  tube  i  millimetre 
in  radius,  (about  ^^r  of  an  inch,)  with  the  coefficient  of  correction  for  tempe- 
rature, which  multiplied  by  ty  the  number  of  degrees  centigrade  above  o**  C, 
gives  the  amount  to  be  deducted  in  millimetres  from  the  number  in  column  3,  in 
order  to  find  the  height  of  the  capillary  column  at  the  temperature  required  :— 

Capillary  JElevation  of  Liquids  in  Glass  Tube  of  1  mm.  Radius,  at  o^  C, 
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1*2900 
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(51)  Capillary  Depression  0/  Mercury. — In  liquids,  suoh  as 
mercury,  where  the  cohesion  preponderates  over  their  tendency 
to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the  capillary  action  is  re- 
versed; the  aurface  becomes  convex  instead  of  concave,  and  the 
height  of  the  column  within  the  tube  is  depressed  below  the 
general  level.  In  a  mass  of  liquid,  each  particle  is  maintained  in 
its  place  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  the  surrounding  ones ; 
but  if  R  column  be  isolated  from  the  mass  of  liquid  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  walls  of  the  tube,  the  sides  of  which  exert  little 
<ir  no  equivalent  adhesion,  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  below 
draws  down  the  upper  particles,  and  produces  a  depression  of  the 
colamn.  This  depression  of  mercury  in  glass  renders  a  certain 
correction  necessary  in  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  barometer,  which  always  stands  a  little  tower 
than  the  elevation  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  nar- 
rower the  bore  of  the  tube  the  greater  is  the  depression.  Expe- 
riment has  shown  that  this  capillary  depression  is  nearly  one- 
half  less  in  tubes  that  have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  them, 
than  in  unboiled  tubes,  as  the  process  of  boiling  expels  the  film 
of  air,  which  adheres  to  the  glass  in  unboiled  tubes.  By  employ- 
ing a  tube  of  16  or  30  millimetres  in  the  bore,  this  correction 
becomes  so  trifling  that  it  may  be  neglected.  In  a  tube  of  6""" 
(i  inch)  in  diameter  in  which  the  mercury  lias  been  boiled,  the 
depression  is  ri7i™'°",  while  with  a  similar  tube  of  i3°'"'  in 
diameter  it  is  only  o"a23°"°'  The  capillary  depression  of  mep. 
cory  is  slightly  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature. 

In  reading  off  the  level  of  mercury  in  a  barometer,  or  in  a 
gradnated  jar  used  for  the  measurement  of  gases,  the  height  of 
the  metal  should  be  taken  from 
the  convexity  of  the  curve ;  but 
in  estimating  the  volume  of  a 
liquid  which  wets  the  surface  of 
the  glass  the  determination  should 
always  be  made  from  the  bottom 
of  the  curve.  The  lines  a  a,  b  b,  ^ 
fig.  24,  indicate  the  points  in  tiic 
two  cases.* 

{52)  Importance  of  Capillary  Actions. — Capillarity  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  in  a  variety  of 

I  has   been   rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.     A 


Fio.  34. 


I 


1  accurate  obefrvations  ou  the  volume  of  gajea  confined  over  mprcnrjr,  it 
□eceisarj'  to  Miimnte  tbe  amount  of  error  which  ia  thus  introduced. 
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fiEtiniliar  illustration  of  its  employment  is  seen  in  the  wicks  of 
lamps  and  candles,  which,  being  composed  of  a  bundle  of  fibrous 
materials,  furnish  hair-like  channels  hj  which  the  oil  or  melted 
combustible  is  elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as  it  is 
consumed.     Capillarity  influences  the  circulation  of  the  liquids 
in  the  porous  tissues  of  organized  beings,  and  it  is  the  principal 
mode  in  which  water,  with  the  various  substances  which  it  holds 
in  solution,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of  growing  plants.      By  its 
means,  during  the  droughts  of  summer,  fresh  supplies  of  moistnie 
are  raised  towards  the  surface,  for  the  maintenance  of  vegetable 
life ;  and  in   the   same  way,  when  during  winter  the  surface  is 
hard  bound  bv  a  long  dry  frost,  water  is  constantly  finding  its 
way  from  beneath,  is  solidified  upon  the  surface,  and  remains 
stored  up  until  a  thaw  ensues ;  when  this  occurs,  the  accumulated 
moisture  mellows  the  soil  and  produces  the  well-known  soft  and 
plashy  state  of  the  ground  which  follows  long-continued  frosts^ 
and  which  extends  deeper,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  freezing 
temperature,  although  neither  snow  nor  rain  may  have  fallen. 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  immense  action  which  may  be  de- 
veloped by  capillarity ;  if  a  plug  of  dried  wood  be  fitted  into  a 
strong  glass  tube,  and  the  end  of  the  plug  be  immersed  in  water 
the  wood  becomes  swelled  by  the  imbibition  of  liquid  owing  to 
capillary  action,  and  the  tube  is  split.     In  some  parts  of  Germany 
this  action  is  turned  to  account  in  splitting  millstones  firom  the 
rock :    holes    are  bored  into  its   substance  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  to  be  split,  and  into  these  holes  wedges  of  dry  wood 
are  driven  tightly;    when  exposed  to  moisture  they  swell,  and 
large  blocks  of  stone  are  thus  detached  with  little  labour  or 
expense. 

A  oariouB  illnstration  of  the  combined  action  of  cohesion  sod  adhesion, 
in  overoomiDg  gravity,  ia  afforded  by  the  following  experiment: — Pnxnm 
a  small  cylinder  of  fine  copper-wire  gauze,  abont  8  centimetres  or  3  inehes 
high,  and  5  centimetres  wide,  closed  also  above  and  below  with  the  aame 
material,  and  furnished  with  a  stout  wire  to  serve  as  a  handle ;  plunge  it  mider 
water;  considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  expelling  the  air,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  moisture  over  its  surface,  which,  by  the  cohesion  of 
the  liquid  particles  composing  it  and  by  its  adhesion  to  the  wire  gauze,  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  air ;  when  about  half  filled  with  water,  lift  the  cylinder  out  of 
the  liquid — the  liquid  will  be  securely  retained :  water  may  even  be  allowed  to 
fall  in  a  gentle  stream  upon  the  top  of  the  gauze,  when  it  will  pass  through  and 
run  out  below,  without,  however,  affecting  the  quantity  of  liquid  within ;  but  by 
giving  the  handle  a  slight  jerk,  the  film  of  liquid  which  supported  the  preesun 
of  the  atmosphere  will  be  broken,  and  the  water  will  then  immediately  escape. 
(For  a  more  complete  treatise  on  Capillarity,  the  student  is  referred  to  Proiiessor 
Clerk  Maxwell's  I%eofy  of  Heat,  and  to  the  article,  Capillary  Action,  by  the 
same  author,  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  JEncyclopadia  Britannica,  1876.) 
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(53)  Cohesion  of  Liquids. — lu  liquids,  notwithstanding  the 
facility  with  which  their  particles  slide  one  over  the  other^  and  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  motion  of  each  molecule  within  the  mass  of 
liquid,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  cohesion  still  exists^  and  is 
displayed  in  the  rounded  form  assumed  by  every  detached  drop. 
This  same  form  of  cohesion  is  also  beautifully  shown  in  the  case 
of  two  liquids  which  do  not  dissolve  each  other,  but  which  have 
preciaely  the  same  density,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  and  spirit  of 
wine  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution  :  if  a  little  oil  be  poured  into 
such  diluted  spirit,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in  the  form  of 
a  perfectly  spherical  mass.  In  the  drops  of  dew  which  fringe  every 
leaf  in  a  fine  summer  morning,  we  have  an  admirable  natural 
illustration  of  this  fact.  A  striking  exemplification  of  cohesion 
in  the  particles  of  liquids  is  also  afforded  by  blowing  a  large  soap- 
bubble  upon  the  end  of  a  glass  tube :  upon  presenting  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  to  a  lighted  taper,  whilst  the  bubble  is  still 
attached  to  the  other  end,  the  contraction  of  the  film  expels  the 
air  with  sufficient  velocity  to  extinguish  the  taper. 

The  researches  of  Donny  {Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  1846  [3],  xvi.  167)  have 
added  many  curious  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cohesion  of  liquids.  The  fol- 
lowing form  of  one  of 

his  eoqwriments  may  he  Fio.  25. 

(died  as  an  illustra- 
tion : — A  tuhe,  A,  fig.  2  5, 
ahout  I  metre  or  40 
inches  long,  and  25°"°* 
or  I  inch  in  diameter, 
is  hent  at  its  middle  to 
an  angle  of  ahout  60^ ; 
it  is  sealed  at  one  end, 
and  filled  with  distilled 
water,  which,  when  the 
tahe  is  closed,  is  to  oc- 
cupy ahout  two-thirds  of  its  capacity ;  the  water  is  thoroughly  hoiled  for  an 
hour,  and  the  tube  is  then  hermetically  closed  while  boiling.  In  this  condition 
the  tube  contains  only  water  and  the  vapour  of  water.  After  it  has  been  care- 
fully reversed,  as  at  a,  it  may  be  brought  into  the  position  represented  at  b, 
and  the  water  will  nevertheless  be  supported  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
other  limb  by  adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  by  the  cohesion  among  its 
own  particles.  If  now  the  tube  be  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  a  minute 
hnhbto  of  aqueous  vapour  is  made  to  pass  up  into  the  full  limb,  the  column  of 
water,  having  its  continuity  broken,  at  one  point,  immediately  falls,  and  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  both  limbv  becomes  the  same. 

The  same  phenomenon  m  often  observed  in  the  filling  of  barometer  tubes.  In 
order  to  remove  the  air  completely,  the  mercury  is  boiled  in  the  tube  (52),  and 
it  aot  unfrequently  happens  that,  when  the  tube  is  inverted  after  cooling,  the 
mercury  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  gUss  that  the  column  does  not  fall  to  the 
usual  barometric  height     A  concussion  separates  the  mercury  from  the  glass. 


'*0  iNnoTZNCs  OF  ^umFAcx  am  adhesios.  [^^ 

■,vr  >n  TKiinm^  ^  'uim  w  m  A  ailinr  die  jqmd  on  om  to  tt«  top»  A*  Mlfc> 

^^^  hfu^nm  of  SwrfacB  am,  Adhemim. — Since  wSbakm  tmkci 
.)lari>  ^nleir  'i^rsreexL  the  anrsice  of  bodiea.  it  is  eTideit  that  any 
TrrmnuifAnca  ^hicii  increasea  rhe  ersmr  of  that  sorfiue  mnst 
.iiar^ailv  facilitate  the  exerdoii  of  diia  three.  Miaiise  sabdiviaicHiy 
ny  tfaiM  incnasiin^  the  extent  of  soxfiice.  greadT  exalts  the  eflScct 
'^f  vtheshon  : — thr  example,  a  cube  of  i  centimetre  in  the  side 
'Eposes  a  surface  of  5  sqnaze  cenomecres ;  Le^  there  is  a  iquaie 
f*p!r\nvM!tfPi  Tipnn  i»ach  of  its  5  fiioes:  if  this  cnbe  be  snbdinded 
inm  a  nnmher  of  smaller  cubes,  each  of  which  is  onlr  ^07  of  a 
^>!Tit-imerm  in  the  aide,  it  woold  fixmidL  i,ccC;CCc  of  dieae  minate 
r?nh#9.  Xow  as  each  li:tle  cnbe  has  6  sdes,  the  sorfiMX  which 
it  -xritl  f»!cp#ise  'A  -.  ,  *  i .,  of  a  sqTiare  centimetre,  or  ro^coo  rf  them 
irll  f»xpo4e  ^  «|iiare  centimetres ;  that  is.  as  modi  snrfiKe  aa  a 
¥;(irl  cnhe  of  a  centimetre  in  the  side:  the  i,ccc,coo  cabes  will 
rvvn-i^nnently  expose  icc  times  as  great  a  sor&ce,  or  600  square 
^.erttimeirres.  The  adhesion,  therefore,  br  such  a  snbdiTiaion^ 
nhfAnM  be  increased  somewhat  in  this  proportion. 

The  influence  of  this  kmd  of  snbdirision  in  exalting  the  effect 
of  adhesion  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  Hie 
Ytrv^tnre  of  the  wood  from  which  the  charcoal  is  procnred  ia 
r^ilniar :  when  heated  in  Teasels  from  which  air  is  exdnded,  the 
volatile  constituents  of  the  wood  are  expeDed;  and  the  charcoal^ 
whi/'.h  do^  not  fnse^  remains  behind  in  a  Terr  porons  oonditiony 
yetainin<;^  the  form  of  the  wood  which  famished  it.  Mitscherlick 
haA  f:aicmlated  that  the  cells  of  which  a  cubic  inch  of  boxwood 
\n  formed  expose  a  surface  of  not  less  than  73  square  feet. 

Adh#;]rion  ocenrs  between  charcoal  and  other  bodies  in  yery 
diffirrr#-,rit  rle^es.  For  many  colouring  matters  of  YCgetable  and 
hh\u\9i\  origin  this  adhesion  is  extremely  energetic;  so  that  if 
th^.^.  \f(A\\fM  l>e  dissolved  in  any  liqaid  and  agitated  with  char- 
f'/rtk\f  hfiHfly  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  will  be  retained  by 
the  f'.hkrr/A],  and  on  separating  the  latter  by  filtration,  the  liquor 
will  ruu  throDgh  colourless.  Ordinary  vinegar  and  port-wine 
fnay  thiM  be  obtained  in  a  colourless  condition.  Advantage  is 
iukf.u  tff  this  fact  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  in  which  process  the 
nyniim  arc  deprived  of  colour  by  filtration  through  a  column  of 
cban^r^al  30  or  40  feet  (12  metres  or  more)  in  thickness.  The 
niHir.ivM  of  charcoal  which  is  most  extensively  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  that  obtained  by  burning  bones  in  closed  vessels ;  and 
it  is  hence  U'rmcd  bone  black,  or  ivory  black,  or  frequently  animal 
aharcoal.     The  charcoal  is  in  this  case  in  a  state  of  extreme  sub- 
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division;  it  does  not  constitute  above  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of 
the  weight  of  the  mass ;  the  remainder  consists  of  earthy  matters; 
chiefly  calcic  phosphate  and  carbonate.  When  bone  black  has 
been  used  for  filtering  liquids^  and  has  ceased  to  take  up  any 
more  colouring  matter^  it  is  thrown  aside  and  allowed  to  ferment: 
if  then  it  be  well  washed,  and  re-burned^  it  may  be  used  again 
irith  nearly  equal  effect.  Other  animal  matters,  especially  dried 
blood,  furnish,  when  calcined  and  well  washed,  a  charcoal  which 
is  still  more  efficacious.  The  addition  of  potassic  carbonate  to 
the  mass  before  calcination,  still  further  increases  the  decoloriz- 
ing power. 

Many  other  matters  besides  those  possessed  of  colouring  pro- 
perties have  likewise  this  peculiarity  of  adhering  strongly  to 
charcoal.  Graham  has  shown  that  metallic  oxides  in  solution  in 
potash  or  ammonia,  arsenious  acid  in  water,  and  bodies  generally 
of  feeble  solubility,  possess  this  property ;  a  variety  of  vegetable 
matters,  and  especially  the  bitter  principles,  are  thus  affected. 
If  porter  be  agitated  with  charcoal  and  filtered,  it  will  not  only 
be  deprived  of  colour,  but  also  of  much  of  its  bitterness.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice,  after  the  active  principles  of  medicinal 
plants  had  been  separated  from  the  woody  fibre  and  most  of  the 
extraneous  matters  with  which  they  are  associated,  to  free  them 
from  the  colouring  matters  with  which  they  were  contaminated, 
by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
active  principles  themselves,  however,  was  found  to  be  retained 
by  the  charcoal,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  In  consequence 
of  this  property,  animal  charcoal  has  been  administered  with  good 
effect  in  some  instances  of  poisoning  with  vegetable  matters :  in 
such  cases  it  can  never  be  unsafe,  and  may  often  be  of  great 
value.  I  have  found  that  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  salts 
of  lead  are  decomposed  by  filtration  through  a  column  of  animal 
charcoal :  plumbic  nitrate,  acetate,  and  chloride,  each  part  with 
their  metallic  base,  which  is  retained  by  the  charcoal,  probably 
as  a  basic  salt ;  whilst  free  nitric,  acetic,  or  hydrochloric  acid  is 
found  in  the  filtered  liquid. 

Many  finely-divided  substances  besides  charcoal,  such  as 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  hydrated  alumina,  hydrated  antimonious 
sulphide,  hydrated  bone  phosphate  (tricalcic  diphosphate,  CajPgOg), 
as  well  as  plumbic  iodide  and  sulphide  when  freshly  precipitated, 
also  exert  powerful  decolorizing  actions.  The  decolorizing  power 
varies  for  each  substance  with  the  nature  of  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple :  thus  tincture  of  litmus  yields  its  colouring  matter  more 
readily  to  calcic  phosphate^  and  to  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  than  it 
1  o 
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in#*s  -o  inimal  -^harTral  freeii  nrrm  bene  phosphate  by  the  action 
^r'  -kc-Mn.  On  :he  ^tlier  La~ii.  :he  .:t:iorirln^  matter  of  red  wine 
inrt  it*  nir/ia5s»«i  i.s  mr.r?  r^aii^y  ah-s^irbed  by  acimal  charcoal  than 
t  :f^  ir  hv  iriTi^d  i?aloio  ::h«;sT}hare.  -rr  ferric  oxide.     (Filhol,  -.4jiji. 

-r  >,oitUion. — Ar.htaitjr  y  frecTieiitIv  manifested  between 
«oiiH.s  and  liri^ida  ^nioienrly  to  overcome  cohesion,  and  the 
^ihnrar.ce  is  then  *aiil  to  beciime  di:*solved.  or  tn  undergo  sola- 
rir>n.  In  tha  manner  «r.^r  or  salt  is  dis»3lTed  by  water^ 
ramphcr  or  ro»in  hv  *T::rit  01  wi-e,  lead  or  silver  by  mercury. 
Anvrhir.z  tl.a:  weakera  cohe:*Lon  in  the  solid  favours  solution. 
For  ir.s*ar.rp.  if  the  s':b!?tan«?e  be  powdered,  it  becomes  dissolved 
more  r-ii:::kij.  bo:h  from  the  lar;rer  extent  cf  surface  which 
it  Pi\rjft^'^,  and  from  the  partial  desoruction  of  cohesion.  In  the 
nme,  way,  heat,  by  iLcreasinsr  the  distance  between  the  particles 
of  the  solid,  lessens  its  cohe>ion.  and  probably  thus  contributes 
!V>  pr,wf^rfully  to  assist  in  pr-ducing  solution.  If  a  solid  body 
he  introdnced  in  surcessive  portions  into  a  quantity  of  a  liquid 
capable  of  dissolvin<r  it,  the  rrst  p<5rtions  disappear  rapidly^  and 
aA  ra^:h  succeeding  quantity  is  added,  it  is  dissolved  more  slowly, 
nntil  at  lenjrth  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  no  longer  dis- 
iv>lvcd.  When  this  occurs,  the  cohesion  balances  adhesion,  and 
thft  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated.  It  is  important  to  remark, 
that  in  cases  of  simple  solution,  the  properties  both  of  the  solid 
and  of  the  liquid  arc  retained.  Syrup,  for  instance^  retains  the 
swf;etnew  of  the  sugar  and  the  liquid  form  of  water.  So,  when 
camphor  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  the  resulting  tincture  par- 
takf!^  of  the  pro[)erties  of  both,  having  the  smell  and  taste  both 
of  cam[dior  and  of  spirit.  Solution  is,  in  this  respect,  distin- 
^iiishrd  brr>adly  from  those  cases  in  which  a  solid  disappears 
uufUr  the  influence  of  a  liquid  owing  to  the  exertion  of  a  che- 
mical f(r;fcc  Inrtwcen  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies ;  as  when 
copper  is  dissolved  by  nitri?  acid,  or  iron  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Holfition  UMuailv  occurs  more  readilv  when  the  solvent  and  the 
}f(M\y  disMolvcd  jiresent  some  general  resemblance  in  properties :  for 
example,  mcreury  dissolves  many  of  the  metals,  alcohol  dissolves 
resirm,  riils  diMsrilvc  fatty  bodies  and  each  other,  ilcre  solution 
}H  nttcnded  by  depression  of  temperature,  but  where  the  formation 
of  a  hydrate  (or  definite^  eiiemical  compound  with  water)  occurs, 
(■leviilion  of  tetniMiraturc  is  produced,  a  circumstance  which,  as 
(inilinm  remarks,  indicates  an  essential  difFcrcnce  between  solu- 
tion and  chemical  combination.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  in 
cases  which  appear  to  be  merely  those  of  solution  a  chemical  action 
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takes  place^  but  that  the  heat  developed  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  quantity  absorbed  in  the  conversion  of  the  solid 
into  a  liquid.  The  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  in  concentratied 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  intense  cold ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  solid  into  a  liquid  is  due  to 
chemical  action.  Again,  the  freezing  mixtures  obtained  by  mix- 
ture of  ice  with  sodic  and  calcic  cljlorides  would  appear  to  owe 
their  efficacy  to  the  chemical  attraction  existing  between  these 
salts  and  water^  but  which  cannot  take  place  until  the  ice  is 
liquefied.  The  view  that  solutions  are  combinations  of  the  dis- 
solved bodies  with  the  solvents,  is  also  supported  by  the  changes 
which  occur  in  some  solutions  by  the  action  of  heat ;  thus  the 
diminution  of  solubility  of  some  salts  by  heat  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  existence  at  the  higher  temperature  of  a  hydrate  contain- 
ing less  water,  and  the  changes  of  colour  of  solutions  of  cobalt 
salts  when  heated,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  In  cases 
of  chemical  action,  on  the  other  hand,  that  action  is  most  ener- 
getic between  bodies  the  properties  of  which  are  most  widely 
different;  the  metals,  for  example,  are  dissolved  by  acids,  oils 
by  the  alkalies,  and  silica,  if  melted  with  potash  or  soda,  becomes 
soluble  in  water.  The  extent  to  which  different  solids  are  dis- 
solved by  the  same  liquid  varies  almost  indefinitely.  In  water, 
baric  sulphate  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble ;  calcic  sulphate  or 
gypsum  is  soluble  in  the  proportion  of  about  i  part  in  700  of 
water;  potassic  sulphate  in  about  i  part  in  16;  while  magnesic 
sulphate  may  be  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  2  parts  of  the  crystals 
in  3  of  water.  It  should  be"  observed  that  water,  after  it  has 
been  saturated  with  one  salt,  wiU  still  continue  freely  to  dissolve 
others. 

Many  substances  in  which  the  cohesion  amongst  their  particles 
is  weak  are  extensively  soluble  in  water,  though  they  have  but 
little  adhesion  to  it.  Such  substances  will  often  be  displaced  by 
adding  a  solution  of  another  body  which  adheres  more  strongly  to 
water.  Prussian  blue,  for  example,  is  dissolved  by  distilled  water 
which  has  been  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid ;  but  it  is  precipitated 
by  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  sodic  sulphate,  and 
the  blue  compound  subsides  on  standing,  leaving  a  clear  colour- 
less liquid  above  it. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  solubility  of  a  sub- 
stance is  increased  by  heat,  it  is  not  uniformly  so.  Lime  and 
several  of  its  salts  oflFer  remarkable  exceptions.  Water  just  above 
the  freezing  point  dissolves  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does 
when  boiling;  so  that  if  water,  saturated  with  lime  in  the  cold^  be 
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heated^  it  becomes  milky,  and  recovers  its  transparency  as  it  coob. 
Calcic  sulphate  is  also  slightly  more  soluble  in  water  at  about 
100°  F.  (38°  C.)'than  it  is  iu  boiling  water.  A  compound  of  lime 
and  sugar^  very  soluble  in  cold  water^  is  separated  from  the  solution 
almost  completely,  if  heated  to  boiling.  But  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  the  kind  occurs  in  sodic  sulphate :  this  salt  (the  Glauber's 
salt  of  commerce)  when  crystallized  requires  about  [o  times  its 
weight  of  ice-cold  water  for  solution^  and  its  solubility  increases 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  it  reaches  33°  (C.  gi^'4  F.): 
from  this  point  until  the  solution  boils^  the  solubility  decreases ;  so 
that  when  a  portion  of  the  liquid  saturated  at  33^  is  heated  more 
strongly  ^vithout  allowing  the  water  to  evaporate,  hard  gritty 
crystals  arc  deposited,  and  the  liquid  when  it  boils  retains  only 
al)out  four-fifths  of  the  quantity  which  was  dissolved  at  33°.  Sodic 
seleniate  exhibits  the  same  2>cculiarity ;  so  also  does  ferrous  sul- 
phate, although  in  a  less  degree.  These  anomalous  results  may 
be  partly  explained  by  the  consideration^  that  heat  diminishes  the 
force  of  adhesion  as  well  as  that  of  cohesion ;  generally  speaking, 
cohesion  is  the  more  rapidly  diminished  of  the  two,  although  not 
uniformly  so ;  and  in  the  cases  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it 
would  appear  that  the  adhesion  to  water  decreases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  cohesion  of  the  saline  particles.  An  important  ob- 
servation in  relation  to  this  subject  has  been  made  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  salts  just  mentioned,  which  have  been  found  to 
undergo  a  change  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water : 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  these  salts  contain  a  certain  quan* 
tity  of  water,  known  as  water  of  crystaUization ;  but  this  water  is 
either  wholly  or  partially  expelled  from  the  crystals  at  a  boiling 
heat.  The  hard  crystals  of  sodic  sulphate  which  are  deposited 
during  the  heating  of  the  saturated  solution  contain  no  water. 
The  supersaturation  of  saline  solutions  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  series  of  researches  by  Lowel,  as  well  as  by  Gemeij 
Jeaunel,  Tomlinson,  and  De  Coppet.  In  the  course  of  these  in- 
quiries, it  appeared  that  in  many  instances  a  salt  which  ordinarily 
crystallizes  with  a  large  proportion  of  water  may  be  obtained  in 
two  or  more  different  crystalline  forms,  in  each  of  which  it  is 
generally  united  with  a  diflcrent  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. Sodic  sulphate,  for  example,  may  be  obtained  in  three 
different  forms — viz.,  i,  the  anhydrous  salt(NagSOJ;  2,  a  hydrate 
with  7  HgO;  and  3,  a  hydrate  with  10  HgO.  Each  of  these 
varieties  has  its  specific  solubility,  which  differs  from  the  solu- 
bility of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  salt.  It  is,  thereforei 
possible  to  have  two  or  more  solutions  of  the  same  salt  at  the 
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same  temperature,  eacli  of  which  shall  be  saturated,  and  yet  each 
of  which  shall  contain,  in  equal  weights,  different  quantities  of 
the  salt,  when  reduced  to  its  anhydrous  condition — the  variation 
depending  upon  differences  in  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
salt.  Sodic  carbonate  (NajCOg),  besides  its  ordinary  form  with 
lo  HgO,  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms,  each  of  which,  sin- 
galar  to  say,  contains  7  HgO;  but  the  solubility  of  these  two 
varieties  is  different ;  and  a  similar  observation  has  been  made 
in  the  case  of  magnesic,  ziiicic,  ferrous,  and  cupric  sulphates,  and 
a  few  other  salts.  Salts  which  do  not  yield  hydrated  crystals 
never  furnish  supersaturated  solutions.* 

Diffusion  of  Liquids. 

(56)  Adhesion  between  Liquids. — In  the  majority  of  instances 
adhesion  between  dissimilar  liquids  is  very  perfect ;  and,  from  the 
complete  mobility  of  the  particles,  the  two  liquids  become  per- 
fectly incorporated.  A  drop  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be 
perfectly  mixed  with  a  quart  or  any  other  quantity  of  water ;  or 
a  drop  of  water  with  a  quart  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitriol.  There 
are  instances,  however,  in  which  this  perfect  solution  does  not 
take  place :  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  two  liquids  may, 
at  a  certain  point,  balance  their  adhesion  for  each  other,  and 
they  will  become  mutually  saturated.  For  this  reason,  when 
ether  is  mixed  with  water  by  agitation,  the  greater  part  will  sepa- 
late  on  allowing  the  mixture  to  repose :  the  ether  will  have  dis- 
solved an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  water 
will  have  taken  up  about  an  equal  proportion  of  ether.  In  a 
similar  way  the  essential  oils  are  soluble  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  water ;  oil  of  peppermint,  for  instance,  if  agitated  with 
water,  and  then  left  to  rest,  will,  for  the  most  part,  separate, 
although  a  sufficient  quantity  will  have  been  dissolved  to  com* 
municate  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  essence  to  the  water.     In 


*  Gremez  enamerates  aboat  24  other  salts  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  as  being  able  to  furnish  supersaturated  solutions.  Among  these  he  in- 
dodes  potash  and  ammonia  alum,  and  several  double  sulphates,  sodic  and  ammonic 
phoephates ;  ammonio,  strontio,  and  uranic  nitrates ;  sodic,  zincic,  and  plumbic 
aoeti^es :  potassic  arseniate,  ammonic  oxalate,  as  well  as  sodic  borate,  thiosulphate, 
(hyposulphite),  and  citrate ;  together  with  citric  and  tartaric  acids. 

Such  supersaturated  solutions  crystallize  at  once  on  the  addition  of  a  crystal 
of  the  salt  itself,  and  oflen  by  contact  with  a  glass  or  metallic  rod,  possibly  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  film  of  air  which  adheres  to  their  surface.  By  a  sufficient 
reduetioD  of  temperature,  all  these  supersaturated  solutions  ^stallize,  some 
reqomng  a  much  lower  temperature  than  others. 
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other  iDstaiiccs,  the  separation  of  the  two  liquidsj  as  when  oil  and 
water  are  mingled,  appears  to  be  complete, 

AVbcn  (Jilorofonn  is  dropped  into  distilled  water  it  HinkB  graduallf,  sod  the 
drops  picwrve  their  rounded  outline :  but  if  a  droy  or  two  of  ao  alkaline  boIq- 
tion  be  addt-d,  the  surfuce  of  the  chloroforin  becomes  flattened;  and  it  renunes 
iU  rounded  characttir  on  agnin  adding  a  few  drops  of  an  acid.  Thia  experiment 
»'hovB  what  Bli^jht  circu instances  may  modify  the  cohealve  powers  of  a  liquid, 
and  its  degree  of  adhesion  t«  others ;  the  adhesion  of  water  bi  chlorofonn  being 
increaxed  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  and  being  again  diminished  by  neutraliiing 
the  alkali. 

(57)  Cohesion  Figui'ca. — A  curiouH  illustr^Ltion  of  the  atmggle  between  tha 
forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  ia  exliibiled  in  the  phenomena  of  cohvnoKjignrvt, 
lo  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Tom  I  iu  son.  (Phil.  Map.  1861  [4],  xxii. 
349,  and  1862  [4],  «iii.  186,)  These  phenomena  may  be  best  eiamined  bj 
allowing  a  drop  of  some  liquid  BiJarinj-ly  soluble  in  water,  such  as  kreaM>te,  or 
one  of  the  cs^iential  oiU,  to  be  Oepo»iteiJ  gently  upon  the  surfiuw  of  clean  watw 
ill  a  widu  ^\a^  vessel  perfectly  fi'ue  from  grease:*  the  adhesion  of  the  drop  lo 
the  eui'fjce  of  the  waU;r  niil  cauui  it  to  spread  out  into  a  film,  bat  the  ooheaion 
of  the  particles  composing  the  drop 
FiQ.  26.  immediately  produces  a  reaction ;  if 

oil  of  lavender  be  used,  the  film 
opens  in  a  number  of  places,  pro- 
ducing a  worm-eaten  patt«m,  rn- 
sembling  that  shown  in  fig.  a6. 
The  arms  of  this  figure  tend   to 
gather  themselres  up  into  aepwate  - 
nailer  drops,  the  adhenion  of  the 
ater  spreads  them  out  again,  then 
i  tlio  cohesion  uf  the  oil  reacts  agMiwt 
ind  soon  prevails :  the  conae- 
quenue  being  the  speedy  formation 
of  tlic  original  drop  into  a  uamber 
(if  discs,   with    iiharp,   well-defined 
outlines  and  convei  surfacM.    Thit 
action  is  oflen  so  rapid  that  it  re- 
quires a  quick  eye  to  follow  dl  the 
changes. 

Now  it  appears  that  erery  liquid 
has  its  own  peculiar  figure,  by  which  it,  inde*d,  may  ofkn  be  easily  distin- 
jtuished  from  other  liquids.  These  figures  are  usually  mare  or  leu  permanent, 
auciinling  as  tlie  liquid  under  trial  is  lens  or  more  Holuble  in  water.  The  mora 
BoliiUi'  the  liquid,  the  more  quickly  does  the  figure  disnpiiear.  The  figure 
of  kreasote  will  last  for  five  minuten ;  that  of  ether,  or  of  alcohol,  but  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second.  These  figures  are  often  extremely  beautiful;  they  tn 
usually  altered  when  two  liquids  are  mingled  with  eath  other;  and,  in  many 
caHos,  a  practiced  eye  can,  by  the  form  of  the  figure  produced,  detect  with 
certainty  the  nature  of  tlie  substance  which  has   been  added   to  the  original 

*  The  best  way  to  secure  this  is  to  rinse  out  a  glass,  to  ordinary  appearance 
clean,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  TJtrioi,  or  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  which  must  be  allowed  to  flow  over  the  entire  surface,  then  to  wash  the 
gWra  out  with  ahnndanco  of  clean  water,  nut  toucliing  the  inside  either  with  thft 
fingers  or  u  cloth. 
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Bjuid.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  Ijb  verj  probable  that  this  fact  may  be  eiten- 
ri»ely  otoful,  as  affording  a  rapid  means  of  judging  approiimatelj  of  the 
purity  of  Bach  bodies  aa  the  essential  oii»,  many  of  whiih  are  often  largely 
adult«n>ted  with  the  filed  oils,  or  still  more  often  with  oil  of  turpentine.    Fig.  3J 


I  the  appearance  exhibited  by  kreasot*;  fig.  2S,  of  pure  ether:  fig.  39,  of 
Indeed  the  films  of  Gied  nila  alno  have  cbaractera  perfectly  diitinguish- 
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able.  Sperm,  fig.  30,  and  colza,  fig,  31,  each  have  their  own  cohoiiion  figiirei ; 
and  Tomlinson  considers  that  it  would  be  eaxy  for  any  one  to  detect  a  nittare 
of  the  Iwo  by  the  appearunee  of  tbc  film  produced  by  u  drop  of  each  a  mixture, 
A  recult  being  aucb  au  is  ahown  in  fig.  3  2. 


(58)  Diffusion  of  Liguids. — If  two  liquids  susceptible  of  per- 

maneut  admixture  with  each  other,  but  of  different  densities,  be 

placed  in  the  same  Yessel,  they  will  gradually  become  iutermixed: 

B— -if,  for  iuBtance,  a  tall  jar  be  filled  with  the  blue   iufusioa  of 
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litmus  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity,  and  by  means  of  a  long 
funnel,  as  shown  in  fig,  33,  a  qiiautity  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  caa- 
tiously  poured  iu,  so  as  to  occupy  the  lower 
portion  of  the  jar,  it  will  be  found,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  days,  that  the  acid  has  become 
diffused  through  the  liquid,  which  will  conse- 
quently have  assumed  a  red  colour  throughout. 
If  watched  at  intervals,  the  progress  of  the  mi^^l 
ture  may  be  traced  by  the  gradual  change  ^^| 
colour  from  below  upwards.  ^| 

Graham  in  his  researches  upon  this  subject 
employed  a  very  simple  apparatus  {fig.  34),  for 
measuring  the  rate  at  which  the  difl'nsion  takes 
place.      His  espcriments  were  performed  prin- 
cipally upon   solutions  of  saline  bodies,   which 
were  allowed  to  diffuse  into  water.     A  number 
of  small  phials  of  equal  capacity  (about  ii4'^'°' 
or  4  oz.  each),  were  prepared,  with  the  necks  ground  to  a  uuifortn 
aperture  of  3i"5""°"  or  1*^4  inches  iu  diameter;  into  these  phials 
the  solutions  for  experiment  were  poured,  to 
■ '*■  within  ig""'    or  half  an  inch  of  the  top;   the 

phials  were  then  filled  up  with  pure  water. 
Thus  charged,  each  phial  was  closed  by  a  glass 
plate,  and  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  con- 
taining about  20  oz.  (0567  litre)  of  distilled 
water,  the  mouth  of  the  solution  phial  being 
at  least  2_5°""'  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  exterior  vessel.  The  glass  plate  waa 
then  cautiously  removed.  The  apparatus  was 
afterwards  set  aside  in  an  undisturbed  place, 
and  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  for 
several  days.  After  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  the  mouth  of  the  ■ 
solution  phial  was  again  closed  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the 
vessel  withdrawn  from  the  larger  jar.  The  water  in  the  outer 
jar  waa  evaporated,  and  the  salt  that  had  passed  into  it  was 
easily  determined  by  weight.  (PA//.  Trans.  1850,  i  and  805, 
and  1851,  ■183)  This  plan  of  procedure  is  distinguished  by  the 
term  phial-diffmion. 

In  his  more  recent  eipcriraenta  Oriiliam  adopted  the  method  at  jar-diffu- 
lion : — In  these  a  cjlindriwd  jar  of  about  16  centimetrea  in  height  and  10  oenti- 
metres  in  width  wa«  employed:  07  litre  of  dintilled  water  vtea  placed  In  the  jar, 
and  then  by  means  of  a  pipette  terminating  in  a  very  fine  capillary  tube,  o'  i  litre 
of  the  aolutioii  for  diffusion  was  added  slowly  eo  as  to  Ibnn  a  atiatum  at  the  bottom 
of  tLe  jar.    The  jar  vaa  then  set  wide  for  iKime  day*  in  an  apartment  maintained. 
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at  a  conatant  temperature.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  rate  of  diffusion  was 
ascertained  by  drawing  off  successive  layers  of  the  liquid  in  the  jar  by  means  of 
a  fine  syphon.  The  open  end  of  the  short  limb  of  the  syphon  was  kept  in  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  successive  measures  of  50  cub.  centim. 
(or  i^Y  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  jar)  were  drawn  off  into  separate  vessels  and 
evaporated  or  analysed.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  diffusion  into  each  successive 
layer  of  liquid  was  ascertained. 

(59)  Laws  of  Diffusiofi  of  Liquids, — Prom  experiments  con- 
ducted upon  this  principle  several  important  conclusions  have 
been  deduced : — 

L  It  is  found  that  by  employing  solutions  of  the  same  sub- 
stance^ but  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  the  quantities  of  the 
substance  diffused  in  equal  times^.are^  ceteris  paribtis,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  in  the  solution.  For  example^  four  different  solu- 
tions of  common  salt,  in  water,  were  prepared,  containing  respec- 
tively, I,  2,  3,  and  4  parts  of  salt  to  100  parts  of  water.  In 
eight  days^  time  the  quantities  diffused  were,  in  the  first  solution, 
2*78  grains;  in  the  second,  5*54  grains,  or  just  double  the  amount; 
in  the  third,  S'^J  grains,  or  three  times  the  quantity ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  11*11  grains,  or  almost  exactly  four  times  the  amount 
diffused  from  the  first  solution. 

ii.  No  direct  relation  is  observable  between  the  density  of 
a  solution  and  its  diffusibility,  but  the  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stance diffused  from  solutions  containing  equal  weights  of  different 
bodies  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  following  table.  The  solutions  in  each  case  con- 
tained 20  parts  of  the  solid,  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  and 
were  exposed  for  eight  days  at  a  temperature  of  16*^  C, 


Diffusibility  of  Solids  in  Solution. 


Sobstancet  OMd. 

Denvity  of  sclation 
at  16**  C.  or  60°  F. 

Weight  in  grains 

Sodic  Chloride 

Ma^esic  Sulphate 

Sodic  Nitrate 

Sulphuric  Acid       

Sugar  Candy 

Barlev  Sugar 

Starch  Sugar 

Treacle  (of  Cane  Sugar)...     , 

Gum  Arabic    

Albumin 

1*1265 
1185 
1*120 
I  108 
1*070 
1*066 
I  061 
1*069 
I  060 

1053 

58*68 
27*42 

51*56 
09-33 
2674 
26*21 
26*94 

3255 
13*24 

3*o« 

The  extreme  slowness  with  which  albumin  becomes  diffused  is 
remarkable ;  and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  its  functions  in  the 
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animal  system^  where  it  is  present  so  abundantly  in  the  seram  of 
the  blood  and  in  other  important  liquids. 

On  comparing  together  the  times  in  which  different  sub- 
stances are  diffused  in  equal  quantities^  some  remarkable  nume- 
rical relations  were  discovered^  and  a  close  parallelism  was 
observed  to  hold  between  the  phenomena  of  liquid  diffusion  and 
those  which  accompany  the  diffusion  of  gases  (67). 

It  has  been  found  that  saline  substances  may  be  arranged 
in  groups,  the  members  of  each  group  being  equi-diffiisive,  and 
the  rates  of  diffusion  in  each  group  being  connected  with  the 
rate  of  diffusion  of  the  other  groups  by  a  simple  numerical 
relation.  Equi-diffusive  groups  coincide  in  many  cases  with 
isomorphous  groups,  but  are  often  more  comprehensive.  The 
relations  of  the  most  important  of  these  equi-diffusive  groups 
may  be  pointed  out,  as  follows  : — 

The  first  group  contains  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids;  perhaps  also  nitric  acid.  These  acids  are  the 
most  diffusible  substances  known.  The  second  group  contains 
potassic  hydrate,  and  probably  ammonia.  The  third  group, 
nitrates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
and  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
fourth,  sodic  nitrate,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide.  The  fifth, 
potassic  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  ferrocyanide,  as  well  as  ammo- 
nium sulphate;  probably  also  the  normal  and  acid  chromate, 
acid  carbonate,  acetate  and  fcrricyanidc  of  potassium.  The  sixth 
group  contains  sodic  sulphate  and  carbonate ;  and  the  seventh, 
magnesic  and  zincic  sulphates.  The  nitrates  of  barium,  stron- 
tium, and  calcium  also  form  an  equi-diffusive  group. 

On  comparing  together  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which 
equal  quantities  of  these  different  salts  arc  diffused,  these  numbers 
exhibit  a  very  interesting  ratio  to  each  other,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table.  In  the  first  column  of  figures 
the  relative  diffusibility  of  the  different  gioups  is  given  as  com- 
pared with  the  hydrochloric  acid  group;  the  second  shows  the 
times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  weights  of  the  individuals 
composing  each  group ;  and  in  the  third  is  shown  the  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  those  times  of  equal  diffusion. 
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Ratio  of  Liqtdd  Diffusion. 


Groape. 

Rate  of 
Diffusion. 

Timen  of  equal 
Diffusion. 

Ratio  of 
Squares  of  times 
of  rs  Diffusion. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Acid 

2.  Potassic  Hydrate    

3.  Potassic  Nitrate      

4.  Sodic  Nitrate 

5.  Potassic  Sulphate    

0.  Sodic  Sulphate...     ,.     ... 
7.  Magnesic  Sulphate 

I  000 
0-800 

0565 
0462 

O-4CO 

0-326 

0200 

I -000 
1-250 
1-770 

2-154 
2-500 

3-067 

5000 

I 
1-62 

324 

625 

9 
25 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  case  of  gases  (67),  the 
squares  of  the  times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  Tolumes 
are  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  densities.  And 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  analogy  that  the  molecules  of  these 
salts  as  they  exist  in  solution^  possess  densities  which  are  to 
each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  times  of  equal  diffusion :  that^ 
for  example,  the  solution  densities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  potassic 
hydrate,  and  potassic  nitrate,  are  as  i  :  1*62  :  3'24. 

All  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  liquids  proceed  with 
greater  regularity  in  dilute  solutions :  as  the  liquid  approaches 
the  point  of  saturation  the  uniformity  of  action  is  interfered  with, 
by  the  tendency  to  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid. 

iii.  The  quantity  of  any  substance  diffused  from  a  solution  of 
uniform  strengtli  increases  as  the  temperature  rises  :  for  example, 
the  rate  of  diffusion  of  hydrochloric  acid  increases  as  follows : — 


F. 
Diffusion  at  60° 

80° 

£00° 


99 
99 
99 


120' 


c. 

26°-66 
27^-77 
48^-88 


•     • 


•     • 


•     • 


I 

1*3545 
1-7732 

a'i8i2 


Graham  supposed  from  his  early  experimeilts  that  the  ratio 
of  diffusion  between  different  bodies,  if  compared  at  the  same 
temperature,  remains  constant,  whatever  the  temperature  at 
which  the  comparison  is  made ;  but  subsequent  experiments 
led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  more  highly  diffusive 
the  substance,  the  less  does  it  gain  in  diffusiveness  by  rise  of 
temperature. 

iv.  It  is  found  that  if  two  substances  which  do  not  combine 
chemically,  and  which  possess  different  degrees  of  di^usiveness, 
be  mixed  in  solution,  and  be  placed  in  a  diffusion  cell,  they  may 
be  partially  separated  by  the  process  of  diffusion,  the  more  dif- 
fusible one  passing  out  the  more  rapidly ;  the  salt  which  is  least 
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soluble  hadng;  Lowever,  its  difiFusivencss  somewhat  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  other.  Upon  this  fact  Graham  observes, 
'  The  mode  in  which  the  soil  of  the  earth  is  moisteued  bv  rain  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  separations  by  diffusion.  The  soluble 
salts  of  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried  down  together, 
to  a  certain  depths  by  the  first  portion  of  rain  which  falls,  while 
they  afterwards  find  an  atmosphere  of  nearly  pure  water  in  the 
moisture  which  falls  last^  and  occupies  the  surface  stratum  of  the 
soil ;  diffusion  of  the  salts  upwards,  with  its  separations  and 
decompositions,  must  necessarily  ensue.  The  salts  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  which  are  most  required  for  vegetation,  possess  the 
highest  diffusibility,  and  will  rise  first.  The  pre-eminent  diffa- 
sibility  of  the  alkaline  hydrates  may  also  be  called  into  action  in 
the  soil  by  hydrate  of  lime,  particularly  as  quicklime  is  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands.^ 

In  some  cases  even  chemical  decomposition  may  be  effected 
by  the  process  of  liquid  diffusion.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  ordinary 
alum  (which  is  a  compound  of  potassic  and  aluminic  sulphates  in 
fixed  proportions)  be  placed  so  as  to  become  diffused  into  water, 
the  potassic  sulphate  will  pass  out  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  present  than  the  aluminic  sulphate. 

V.  Provided  that  the  liquids  be  dilute,  it  appears  that  one 
substance  will  become  diffused  into  water  already  containing 
another  body  in  solution,  just  as  into  pure  water ;  but  the  rate  is 
materially  reduced  if  a  portion  of  the  diffusing  substance  be 
already  present  in  the  surrounding  liquid. 

In  comparing  with  these  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  diffusion 
(67),  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  all  these  points  coincide  in  the 
two  cases. 

(60)  Osmose, — Intimately  connected  with  the 
Fio.  35.  process  of  liquid  diffusion  are  the  changes  which 
occur  when  the  two  liquids  are  separated  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  porous  diaphragm.  The  phenomena 
here  are,  however,  more  complicated,  from  the  part 
exercised  upon  the  result  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
two  liquids  to  the  material  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
process  of  mixture  will  go  on  in  this  case  notwith- 
standing the  direct  opposition  of  gravitation. 

The  following  experiment  exhibits  this  fact  in  a  striking 
manner : — Provide  a  funnel,  or  a  small  jar  (fig.  35),  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  furnished  with  a  long,  narrow  stem :  over  the 
open  mouth  of  the  jar  tie  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder ;  fill  the 
jar  and  a  portion  of  the  stem  with  spirit  of  wine  (or  with  a 
solution  of  sugar  in  water),  then  place  the  jar,  with  its  broad 
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end  downwards,  in  a  ahallow  vessel  containing  water,  noting  the  height  at 
which  the  spirit  or  the  solution  stands  in  the  stem.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  column  of  liquid  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  height,  and  if  sufficient 
time  he  allowed,  it  will  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  will  at  length 
overflow.    This  phenomenon  has  been  explained  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

Owing  to  its  greater  adhesion  to  water  than  to  spirit^  the 
bladder  is  easily  moistened  by  the  water  in  contact  with  its  lower 
surface^  whilst  the  spirit  above  wets  the  bladder  with  difficulty ; 
the  water  rises  into  the  bladder  by  capillarity,  and  fills  its 
pores ;  it  thus  reaches  the  upper  surface,  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  spirit ;  a  true  liquid  diffusion  of  the  water 
through  the  spirit  then  commences  (owing  to  the  combination 
between  the  two  liquids) ;  a  fresh  portion  of  water  rises  from 
below  into  the  pores  of  the  bladder  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  removed,  and  thus  the  liquid  within  the  funnel  is 
constantly  increasing  in  bulk,  until  at  length,  even  in  opposition 
to  gravity,  the  liquid  overflows ;  this  flowing  in  of  the  liquid  was 
termed  by  Dutrochet,  who  first  particularly  examined  it,  endos- 
mosis  (from  ivSov,  inwards,  and  loafiog,  impulse).  At  the  same 
time  that  this  action  proceeds  from  without  inwards,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  spirit  is  passing  out  by  a  similar  process  into 
the  water  below,  and  this  flowing  out  of  the  vessel  is  designated 
exosmosis.  Upon  this  view  the  conditions  essential  to  the  phe- 
nomenon are  the  more  complete  adhesion  of  the  bladder  to  one 
liquid  than  to  the  other,  and  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of 
chemical  attraction  between  the  two  liquids.  Whenever  these 
conditions  are  realized,  no  matter  what  the  liquids  may  be,  the 
liquid  which  most  freely  wets  the  membrane  passes  out  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  passes  in.  If  a  film  of  collodion,  which 
is  more  easily  wetted  by  alcohol  than  by  water,  be  substituted 
for  the  bladder  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  direction  of  the 
osmose  will  be  reversed,  and  the  alcohol  will  pass  into  the  water 
more  rapidly  than  the  water  into  the  alcohol. 

The  foregoing  explanation,  although  it  is  probably  true  for 
the  particular  experiment  with  alcohol  and  water,  is  however 
inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomenon  generally,  which  is  one  of 
continual  occurrence,  and  is  of  importance,  especially  when  viewed 
in  its  physiological  bearings  :  the  investigations  of  Graham  {Phil. 
Trans,  1854,  177)  have  also  proved  it  to  possess  considerable 
interest  in  a  purely  chemical  sense. 

(61)  Conditions  of  Osmose, — The  osmometer  used  in  these  experiments  is 
represented  in  fig.  36.  It  consists  of  a  bell-jar,  ▲,  of  a  capacity  of  5  or  6 
ounces  (from  150  to  200  cub.  centimetres),  over  the  open  mouth  of  which  a 
plate  of  perforated  zinc  is  placed,  and  over  this  is  securely  tied  a  piece  of  fresh 
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oi  bladder  with  the  maaeular  coat  removed,  or  elxe  an  artificiat  membrane  formed 
by  calico  Boaked  in  white  of  egg  and  dipped  into  boiling  water  to  coagulate  it ;  to 
the  upper  apertare  of  the  b<;1l-Jar,  a  tube,  one-teath  of  tha 
FlO.  36.  diameter  of  the  lower  opening  of  the  jar,  ii  fitted.     This 

tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  ia  graduated  into  millimettetL 
A  rise  or  fall  of  liquid  in  the  narrow  tube  amoanting  to 
100  millimetrea  therefore  represeuta  the  entrance  or  removal 
of  a  Btratum  of  liquid  of  t  millimetre  in  thickneaa  over  tha 
whole  aurfoiie  of  the  mi^mbrane.  !□  using  the  instrument, 
the  membrane  ia  well  macerated  in  pure  water,  aud  the 
saline  solution  introduced  into  the  jar,  a,  until  it  stands 
at  a  fixed  mark  in  the  narrow  tube.  The  appnrntuH  U  then 
placed  on  a  tripod  stand  in  a  tall  cylindrii'al  jar,  B,  and 
diHtilled  water  poured  in  until  it  stands  exactly  at  the  level 
of  tbe  liquid  in  the  tube.  During  the  whole  experiment 
this  level  ix  carefully  maintained,  by  the  addition  or  re- 
moval of  water  in  the  outer  jar,  aa  circnmstanoes  require. 

The  principal  points  which  were  ascertained  by  experiments 
conducted  in  this  way  were  the  following  : — 

i.  Neutral  organic  substances,  such  as  urea,  gum  arable,  sugar 
of  milk,  gelatin,  and  salicin,  exercise  little  or  no  osmotic  action. 

ii.  Strictly  neutral  salts,  such  as  maguesic  sulphate,  sodic 
chloride,  and  baric  chloride,  exercise  no  peculiar  osmotic  power, 
but  appear  to  follow  nearly  the  same  rate  of  diffusion  as  that 
which  is  observed  when  no  porous  partition  is  used. 

iii.  Alkaline  solutions,  and  especially  the  solutioua  of  the 
potassic  and  sodic  carbonates,  on  the  contrary,  produce  endos- 
mosis  to  a  most  remarkable  esteut.  This  effect  is  observed  even 
in  solutions  which  contain  not  more  than  i  part  of  the  salt  to 
locx}  of  water.  Indeed,  it  was  found  generally  that  these 
osmotic  phenomena  were  most  strongly  developed  in  dilute  soln- 
tiona,  such,  for  instance,  as  did  not  contain  more  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  salt.  In  these  experiments  a  large  bidk  of  water 
entered  the  osmometer  whilst  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
alkaline  salt  escaped  into  the  water  of  the  outer  jar.  For 
example,  in  5  hours,  when  a  solution  of  potassic  carbonate  eon- 
taining  1  part  of  the  salt  in  1000  of  water  was  placed  in  the 
osmometer,  the  liquid  in  the  stem  of  the  instrument  rose 
through  19Z  divisions;  and  for  each  milligramme  of  potassic 
carbonate  that  became  diffused  into  the  outer  cylinder,  upwards 
of  550  mgrms.  of  water  entered  the  osmometer;  but  wben  a 
solution  which  contained  1  per  cent,  of  potassic  carbonate  was 
used,  not  much  more  than  63  mgrms.  of  water  entered  the 
instrument  for  each  milligramme  of  carbonate  that  became 
diffused  into  the  outer  cylinder.  When  the  liquid  rises  in  the 
osmometer,  Graham  distinguishes  it  as  positive  osmose. 
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iv.  On  the  other  hand^  dilute  acids,  and  solutions  of  acid 
salts  generally,  produce  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction ;  con- 
sequently the  column  falls  in  the  stem  of  the  osmometer.  This 
effect  is  distinguished  as  negative  osmose. 

Salts  which  admit  of  division  into  a  basic  salt  and  free 
acid  exhibit  osmotic  properties  in  a  high  degree.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  case  of  aluminic  acetate,  plumbic  nitrate,  zincic 
chloride,  and  the  chromic  and  ferric  salts.  The  acid  travels 
outwards  by  diffusion,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane 
is  left  in  a  basic  condition,  whilst  the  outer  surface  is  acid — 
conditions  highly  favourable  to  rapid  positive  osmose. 

V.  In  every  instance  in  which  osmotic  action  is  observed 
(except  in  the  cases  of  alcohol  and  cane  sugar),  a  chemical 
action  on  the  material  of  the  septum,  whether  it  consists  of 
bladder  or  of  earthenware,  invariably  occurs;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  if  porous  materials,  not  susceptible  of  decora- 
position  by  the  liquids,  be  made  use  of  as  a  partition,  the 
osmotic  phenomena  become  insignificant : — for  instance,  a  plug 
of  gypsum,  of  washed  unbaked  clay,  of  tanned  leather,  or  of 
compressed  charcoal,  although  sufficiently  porous,  gives  rise  to 
little  or  no  osmotic  action.  To  induce  osmose  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  the  chemical  action  on  the  septum 
must  be  different  on  the  two  sides,  not  only  in  degree,  but  also 
in  kind ;  such  as  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  acid  upon  one 
surface,  and  of  alkali  on  the  other,  and  the  septum  itself  must 
belong  to  the  class  of  colloids  (62).  These  circumstances  are 
specially  interesting  from  their  chemical  bearings,  as  is  also  the 
next  point,  which  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  influence  of 
the  colloid  employed  as  the  septum. 

vi.  Two  salts,  when  mixed,  often  have  an  osmotic  action  very 
different  from  that  which  they  exercise  separately.  For  example, 
perfectly  neutral  potassic  sulphate  has  a  feeble  positive  osmose, 
represented  by  a  rise  of  20™™*  in  5  hours.  The  addition  of 
I  part  of  potassic  carbonate  to  10,000  of  the  solution  raised  it  to 
nearly  ioo°^'  in  5  hours,  whilst  an  equally  minute  trace  of 
hydrochloric  acid  stopped  the  osmose  almost  entirely.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  sodic  sulphate.  Sodic  chloride,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  remarkable  power  of  reducing  osmotic 
action  in  other  salts.  The  osmose  of  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate, 
containing  -nfo-o  of  the  carbonate,  was  reduced  from  179™™*  to 
32™°*',  by  the  addition  of  i  per  cent,  of  sodic  chloride.  Prom 
other  experiments,  it  appears  further  that  two  different  saline 
solutions,  one  placed  in  the  osmometer,  the  other  in  the   outer 
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jar^  each  solution  holding  equal  weights  of  the  different  salts 
dissolved  in  the  same  bulk  of  water^  may  also  give  rise  to  osmotic 
action,  when  separated  by  a  suitable  porous  partition. 

Liebig  has  shown  that  the  mechanical  force  of  the  osmotic 
current  may  be  measured  by  the  following  simple  means : — ^Let  the 
open  extremity  of  the  shorter  limb  of  a  glass  tube  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  syphon  be  closed  by  a  piece  of  bladder,  pour  a  little 
mercury  into  the  bend  of  the  tube,  and  fill  the  shorter  limb  with 
the  saline  liquid  under  experiment;  immerse  the  bend  of  the 
tube  and  the  membrane  in  water,  leaving  the  extremity  of  the 
longer  limb  open  :  as  the  water  enters  the  tube,  the  mercury  will 
be  raised  in  the  longer  limb,  and  when  the  column  reaches  a 
certain  height,  the  two  liquids  will  intermix  without  change  of 
volume.  The  length  of  the  column  which  has  been  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  limb  must 
be  measured,  and  when  compared  with  the  length  of  the  column 
obtained  with  other  liquids  under  similar  circumstances,  it  offers 
a  comparative  measure  of  the  osmotic  force  for  each.  Osmotic 
action  thus  offers  an  interesting  case  of  the  direct  conversion  of 
chemical  attraction  (on  the  septum]  into  motive  power,  the  extent 
of  which  admits  of  ready  numerical  expression. 

Osmotic  phenomena  are  constantly  going  on  both  in  plants 
and  in  animals ;  for  in  their  tissues,  liquids  of  very  different 
natures,  sometimes  acid,  still  more  often  alkaline,  are  circulating 
through  vessels  necessarily  constructed  of  flexible  and  porous 
materials ;  and  in  the  economy  both  of  the  vegetable  and  of  the 
animal  creation  such  actions  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  vital  functions.  In  fact,  we  as  yet  know 
not  how  intimately  the  entire  processes  of  absorption,  nutrition^ 
and  secretion  are  connected  with  the  operations  of  liquid  difiusion 
and  of  endosmosis. 

(62)  Dialysis — Crystalloids  and  Colloids. — In  a  subsequent 
memoir  {Phil.  Trans.  1861,  183),  Graham  has  pursued  the 
subject  of  liquid  diffusion,  and  applied  the  process  to  the  purposes 
of  chemical  analysis.  The  most  remarkable  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives  in  this  memoir  is  that  all  bodies  are  chemically  re- 
ferable to  one  or  other  of  two  great  classes,  which  he  distingushes 
as  crystalloids  and  colloids.  Bodies  susceptible  of  crystallization^ 
or  crystalloids^  form  a  solution  generally  free  from  viscosity,  and 
they  are  always  sapid ;  they  are  especially  endowed  with  the 
tendency  to  diffusion  through  a  porous  septum  :  whilst  the  colloids, 
or  jelly-like  substances  (from  iroXXvy,  glue),  such  as  gum,  starchy 
dextrin,    tannin^    gelatin^    albumin,    and   caramel,    are  charac- 
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terized  by  a  remarkable  sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  diffu- 
sion or  to  crystallization ;  when  pure,  they  are  also  tasteless  or 
nearly  so. 

Magnesic  sulphate^  for  instance^  one  of  the  least  diffusible 
crystalline  bodies,  has  a  diffusibility  7  times  as  great  as  that  of 
albumin,  and  14  times  as  great  as  that  of  caramel,  if  compared 
by  determining  the  relative  weights  which  are  diffused   in   equal 
times  under  similar  circumstances. 

If  we  compare  together  the  times  required  for  the  diffusion  of 
equal  weights  of  different  substances,  calling'  the  time  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  most  diffusible  of  known  bodies,  unity,  the  fol- 
lowing table  may  be  formed  of 

Approximate  Ti/nes  of  Equal  Diffusion, 

Hydrochloric  acid I 

Sodic  chloride 2*33 

Cane-sugar 7 

Magnesic  sulphate 7 

Albumin 49 

Caramel 98 

In  making  these  experiments,  some  insoluble  coUoid,  such  as 
a  sheet  of  the  paper  modified  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  '  parchment  paper,'  is  employed  as  a 
septum  through  which  the  diffusion  may  take  place.  A  ready 
dialysis  (from  Sea,  asunder,  Xvaig,  separation),  or  separation  of 
crystalloid  and  colloid  bodies,  may  be  effected  in  the  following 
manner :  — Prepare  a  shallow  tray  by  stretching  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment paper  over  one  side  of  a  hoop  of  gutta  percha ;  place  the 
mixture  for  experiment  in  the  tray,  and  then  float  it  in  a  shallow 
dish  of  pure  water,  the  volume  of  the  water  being  from  4  to  10 
times  that  of  the  mixture.  In  the  course  of  24  or  48  hours,  the 
separation  will  have  taken  place  more  or  less  completely.  In  this 
way  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  for  instance,  after  admixture 
with  various  articles  of  food,  readily  diffuses  out.  If  the  dif- 
fusate  be  evaporated  down  to  a  small  volume,  the  arsenious  acid 
may  be  obtained  nearly  free  from  organic  matter,  and  suflBciently 
pure  to  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  process  of  dialysis  has  already  received  important  appli* 
cations  both  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  laboratory.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  organic  mixtures  for  poisons,  it  affords  a  simple  method 
of  separating  almost  all  ci7stalline  bodies,  such  as  the  mineral 
poisons  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  from  the  mass  of  organic 
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fluids  without  introducing  any  extraneous  substance^  thus  leaving 
the  mixture  perfectly  fit  for  other  modes  of  examination. 

By  dialysing  solutions  of  salts  of  aluminium,  chromium,  and 
iron,  the  hydrates  of  the  metals  remain  in  the  soluble  condition, 
the  crystallized  acids  hanng  been  separated.  When  a  solution  of 
an  alkaliue  silicate  to  which  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
has  been  added  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  sodic  chloride 
and  free  hydrochloric  acid  are  removed  and  the  silicic  acid  re- 
mains in  the  soluble  colloid  condition.  The  solutions  of  aluminic, 
ferric,  and  chromic  hydrates  and  silicic  acid  thus  obtained  in  the 
colloid  condition  are  very  unstable,  showing  a  great  tendency  to 
gelatinize,  a  change  which  is  hastened  by  heat,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  salts.  A  solution  containing  i  o  J  6  b^b  part  of 
any  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonate  effects  the  coagulation  of  the 
colloid  silicic  acid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  few  drops  of  well  water^ 
caused  the  gclatinization  of  a  solution  containing  2  or  3  per  cent, 
of  alumina. 

Many  colloidal  bodies  of  organic  origin,  such  as  gum,  albumin, 
or  caramel,  may  in  a  similar  way  be  freed  from  saline  impurities^ 
which  it  is  very  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove  by  other 
means.  Diffusion,  indeed,  takes  place  very  perfectly  from  solid 
hydrated  colloids ;  this  may  be  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
following  experiment : — 

Let  10  parts  of  common  salt  and  2  of  gelo^e,  or  Japanese  gelatine,  be  dLi- 
solved  in  hot  water,  which  must  be  added  till  it  forms  100  parts  of  solotion. 
If  this  be  poured  into  a  glass  jar,  it  will  set,  on  cooling,  into  a  firm  jelly;  now 
pour  upon  this  700  parts  of  a  similar  solution  of  gelose,  but  containing  do  sodic 
chloride ;  this  also  will  set  into  solid  jelly.  In  an  experiment  made  in  this  way, 
the  whole  was  left  undisturbed  for  eight  days,  and  the  result  was  compared  with 
a  similar  experiment,  in  which  diffusion  of  the  salt  was  allowed  to  take  place 
into  an  upper  stratum  of  water  instead  of  one  of  gelose.  The  rate  of  diffusion 
was  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  but  rather  the  more  rapid 
in  the  case  of  the  solid  jelly.  This  process  may  be  watched  very  readily  by 
substituting  a  coloured  salt,  such  as  cupric  sulphate,  or  potaseic  dichromate,  for 
sodic  chloride. 

Graham  has  suggested  the  following  explanation  of  the  process 
of  dialysis : — The  water  in  the  colloidal  septum  is  not  directly 
available  as  a  medium  for  diffusion,  being  in  a  state  of  true  chemicid 
combination,  feeble  though  it  be.  Soluble  crystalloids,  however, 
can  separate  water,  molecule  after  molecule,  from  the  hydrated 
colloid  constituting  the  septum;  the  crystalloid  in  this  manner 
obtains  the  liquid  medium  required  for  its  diffusion,  and  thus 
makes  its  way  through  the  gelatinous  septum. 

Graham  indeed  supposes  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  dialyse 
the  food  during  digestion,  absorbing  the  crystalloids  and  rejecting 
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all  the  colloids^  an  action  favoured  by  the  thick  coating  of  mucus 
which  generally  lines  the  stomach.  This  suggestion  probably 
requires  some  limitation ;  otherwise  starchy  gelatin^  and  other  col- 
loids^ unless  previously  converted  into  crystalloids^  would  be 
wholly  unabsorbed  after  they  have  been  swallowed.  The  process 
of  dialysis^  though  most  commonly  exhibited  in  animal  and  vege- 
table textures^  is  not  confined  to  them.  For  example,  the  cemen- 
tation of  iron^  or  the  process  of  its  slow  carburation  during  its 
conversion  into  steely  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  colloid  diffusion^ 
the  pasty  condition  to  which  iron  is  reducible  at  a  ceitain  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  being  referred  by  Graham  to  its  assumption 
of  the  colloidal  form. 

Colloid  bodies  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  organic  king- 
dom^ though  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  amongst  its  con- 
stituents ;  and  owing  to  their  tendency  to  undergo  slow  but 
perpetual  molecular  change,  together  with  their  peculiar  relations 
to  water,  they  seem  to  be  especially  suited  to  form  the  plastic 
materials  required  for  building  up  the  tissues  of  the  living 
organism. 

Indeed,  the  crystalloid  appears  to  be  the  static,  whilst  the  col- 
loid is  the  dynamic  condition  of  a  body ;  and  the  usual  tendency 
of  the  colloid  is  gradually  to  approach  the  crystalloid  form. 

The  chemistry  of  a  body  in  the  colloid  condition  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  same  body  in  its  crystalloid  form. 
Hydrated  or  gelatinous  silicic  acid,  soluble  alumina,  a  particular 
soluble  form  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  and  of  chromic  oxide,  are 
instanced  by  Graham  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  inorganic  col- 
loids. Each  of  them,  in  this  state,  possesses  properties  quite 
dififerent  from  those  which  it  exhibits  in  its  ordinary  or  crystalline 
form.  Some  colloids  are  soluble  in  water,  as  gelatin  and  gum 
arabic ;  some  are  insoluble,  like  gum  tragacanth  :  some  form  solid 
compounds  with  water,  as  for  example,  gelatin  and  tragacanth; 
whilst  others,  like  tannic  acid,  do  not.  In  colloids  water  of 
gelatinization  appears  to  represent  in  some  measure  the  water  of 
crystallization  in  crystalloids.  Colloids,  though  often  largely 
soluble,  are  held  in  solution  by  a  very  feeble  force.  Fluid  colloids 
appear  always  to  have  a  gelatinous  or  pectous  condition,  and  they 
easily  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  gelatinous  state. 

The  combining  proportion  of  colloids  is  generally  high,  although 
the  ratio  between  the  elements  of  the  substance  may  be  simple, 
and  it  seems  not  to  be  improbable  that  the  groupiug  together  of 
a  number  of  crystalloid  molecules  may  be  one  of  the  essential 
requisites  for  the  development  of  the  colloid  condition. 
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^m  (63)  Flow  of  Liquids  through  Capillary  Tubes. — An  iiitorcst- 

^B  ing  and  close  connexion  exists  between  the  subjects  which  have 

^^  just  been  considered  and  liquid  transpiration,  or  the  flow  of  liquids 

^K  through  capillary  tubes.     The  most  extensive  and  complete  set 

^H  of  experiments  hitherto  made  upon  this  branch  of  research  is  due 

^M  to  Poiaeuille.      [Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1847  [3]'  "'■  7*-) 

^^B  ^'S-  37  "''^'  Pipkin  tlie  method  or  oonducting 

^^H  P'*}-  37'  these  pxperimenU:   a  in  a  holioir  conical  nic-Ullte 

^^H  ^g  vesHel  vliich  can  b«  altached  bj  a  screw  joint  to  a 

^^^H  ■■  cspacioQH  receiver  of  condeniied  air,  the  eXHOt  pres- 

^^^^^^^K  ^^K^^^  '"''^  "^  vliicU  can  be  regulated  bj  means  of  a  gauge 

^^^^^^^b  ^^^^^M  attached  to  itj   d  ii  a  gluHi  glolie,  of  aWut  half  a 

^^^^^^^^V  ^^^^Bw  cubic  inch   (S*^")  in  capocity^,  which   contains   the 

^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^Bv  liquiil  under  eijieriment;  it  is  connected  with  the 

^^^^^^^H  ^^^^m  metallic  Te»ael,  a,  by  a  glaas  tube  of  narrow  bore. 

^^^^^^^K  m^^^W    It        A  similar  tube  proceeds  from  the  lower  part  of  the 

^^^^^^^H       ^^Annr^^'^^Bk    R^'°^-  '"^^  ^  this  is  attached  the  capillary  tube,  e, 
^^^^^  KmJJJH^^|S||    the   diameter    and    length  of  which   are   carefully 

^B  nB^^Mjnnl    determined.     The  object  of  the   little  bulb,  d,   ia 

^H  ■^■^^■ilBlQ    '"^'^'j  ^  enable  the  obdcrTer  ttecuntely  to  define 

^V  ^bl^l^lSfflvHI    ^^^  termination  of  the  capillary  tube.     O  is  a  TeMel 

^^  ^^|^^^|bJmS|m|    which  is  filled  with  water,  provided  with  an  aecu- 

^^^^^^^■■^n^H  rate  thermomettr,  for  obderving  and  regulating  the 
^^^^^^^HI^BH^  temperature.  When  an  eiperiment  \e  to  be  mode. 
the  end  of  the  capillary,  c,  ia  introduced  into  the 
liquid,  and  the  glal>e,  b,  ja  filled  by  attaching  it  to  an  exhaui'tiiig  ayringe.  When 
the  liijuid  has  rifeii  a  little  above  the  line,  e,  the  ayringe  ia  deluched.  and  the 
apparatus  connected  with  the  veBaul  of  coodenaed  air.  The  prefsure  of  thia 
confined  air  continues  without  appreciable  change  during  the  experiment. 
By  opening  a  stop-cock,  the  condensed  air  eierta  it*  preABUre  upon  the  liquid, 
which  is  ej[»clled  through  the  capillary  tube,  c,  and  tiie  column  deAcenda  in 
the  tube  e  J",  l!y  means  of  a  i^tup-wa'cli,  the  tinit^  nt  which  it  reaches  the 
line,  e,  ig  exactly  noted,  and  the  time  ia  again  observed  when  the  globe  haa 
become  emptied,  and  the  liquid  haa  reached  the  lower  line/'.  The  object  of  the 
conical  metallic  vessel,  a,  ia  to  act  as  a  trap  or  lodging  place  for  any  particles  of 
duit  that  might  be' suspended  in  the  compressed  air,  and  which,  by  obBtrocting 
the  capillary  tube,  would  mar  the  result. 

From  the  inquiries  of  Poiscnille,  it  appears  that  when  a  tube 
exceeds  a  certain  length  (whic)i  is  greater  as  the  diameter  in- 
creases), the  following  laws  regulate  the  rate  of  efflux  of  the 
liquid: — I,  That  the  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure; 
BO  that,  with  a  double  pressure,  double  the  amount  of  liquid  is 
discharged  in  equal  times.  3.  That  with  tubes  of  equal  dia- 
meter, aud  under  equal  pressure,  the  quantities  discbai^ed  in 
equal  times  arc  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  tube ;  if  from  a 
tube  I  decimetre  in  length,  10  grammes  escape  in  five  minutes, 
from  a  similar  tube,  2  decimetres  long,  only  5  grammes  would 
flow  out  in  the  same  time,  3.  That  in  tubes  of  equal  lengths, 
but  of  differeut  diameters,  the  flow  is  as  the  fourth  powers  of  the 
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diameters ;  for  example^  if  tubes,  one  of  0*4  millimetre,  another 
of  o*2  millimetre  in  diameter,  be  compared  together,  the  efflux 
from  the  larger  tube  would  be  16  times  as  great  as  from  the 
smaller,  being  in  the  proportion  of  2*  :  4*,  or  as  i :  16,  although 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  only  twice  as  great. 

To  the  chemist,  however,  the  most  interesting  part  of  these 
experiments  is  that  which  displays  the  eflTect  produced  by  varying 
the  kind  of  body  which  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  capillary 
tube.  The  material  of  which  the  tube  itself  is  made  does  not 
appear  to  influence  the  result ;  but  the  nature  of  the  solution 
employed  exercises  the  most  marked  efiect.  The  liquids  used 
were,  in  most  cases,  solutions  in  water  of  various  bodies,  espe- 
cially of  salts.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  flow  of  the  solu- 
tion was  slower  than  that  of  distilled  water.  All  the  alkalies 
occasioned  this  retardation.  In  a  few  cases  no  sensible  effect 
was  produced.  Thus,  neither  argentic  nitrate,  corrosive  sublimate, 
sodic  iodide,  ferrous  iodide,  nitric,  hydriodic,  bromic,  nor  hydro- 
bromic  acid  seemed  to  have  any  influence  ;  whilst  the  hydrosul- 
phuric  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  a  few  of  the  salts  of  potassium 
and  ammonia — viz.,  the  nitrates  and  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  cyanide  of  potassium — ^in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  the  flow :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  con- 
centrated solutions  of  potassic  iodide  above  a  temperature  of 
60°  C,  and  of  potassic  nitrate  above  40°  C,  actually  flow  more 
slowly  than  distilled  water  does.'  Strict  attention  to  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  these  comparisons  are  made  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  both  with  water  and  with  dilute  solutions  generally,  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature  produces  a  great  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  efflux.  Water,  for  instance,  at  45°  C,  escaped 
through  the  same  tube  with  a  rapidity  of  2^  times  as  great  as  it 
did  at  5°  C. 

Hitherto  no  connexion  has  been  traced  between  the  rate  of 
efflux  of  the  liquid  and  its  density,  capillarity,  or  fluidity.  The 
capillarity  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  its  density,  increases  as  it  is 
diluted  with  water,  whilst  its  fluidity  diminishes ;  but  experiment- 
has  proved  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and 
water  flows  out  with  considerably  less  than  half  the  rapidity  of 
pure  alcohol,  and  with  less  than  one- third  of  that  of  distilled 
water.  The  dilution  of  alcohol,  therefore,  to  a  certain  point, 
retards  its  efflux,  and  beyond  that  point  increases  it :  the  minimum 
ate  of  efflux  corresponds  with  that  particular  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water,  which  is  attended  with  the  maximum  of  contraction 
after  admixture  of  the  two  liquids.     The  degree  of  solubility  of  a 
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body  in  water  appears  to  exercise  but  a  secondary  influence  on 
the  phenomenon.  Poiseuille  shows  it  to  be  highly  probable  that 
the  various  solutions,  when  introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  living 
animal,  provided  that  they  do  not  cause  the  serum  to  coagulate, 
produce  efiects  of  acceleration  or  retardation  on  the  capillary  cir- 
culation, corresponding  with  those  which  are  observed  with  the 
same  liquids  in  capillary  tubes  of  glass.  He  has  proved  this  to 
be  the  case  by  direct  experiment  with  potassic  iodide  when  in- 
jected into  the  veins  of  the  horse ;  and  has  shown  that  when 
various  salts  are  mingled  with  serum,  and  the  liquids  are  allowed 
to  flow  out  through  small  tubes,  retardation  or  acceleration  occurs, 
as  in  the  corresponding  cases  with  their  aqueous  solutions. 

Effiux  of  Liquids  through  Fine  Tubes. 


Temperatore  5a***i6  P 

.  (xx«-2  C.) 

• 

53''-a4  P.     SS^a  '• 
(xWC.)    (ix«-9C.) 

Distilled  Water. 

Potassium     ... 
Ammonium   ... 

Sodium 

Lead       

Strontium 

Calcium 

Magnesium   ... 

Alum     

675''-8 

566''a 

565^0 

Nitimte. 

Sulphate. 

Phoa- 
phate. 

Arseniate. 

Car- 
bonate. 

Oxalate. 

Chloride. 

5<54''S 

5694 

6759 

5718 
578-8 

581 -a 

683-» 

578^9 
5820 

5903 

a  •  • 

590*5 

583''*4 
5902 

688  6 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

583''-3 
588-0 

•  *  • 

•  .  * 

588'-3 

•  •  • 

59a-6 

.  • . 
•  •  • 

571"*! 
674*2 

5784 
•  •  • 

560^*8 
560-9 

5^*4 

1 

57»*a 
574-9 

•  •  • 

593*4 

Tartar  Emetic,  581*2 

Distilled  water     ...  Sl^**'^ 

Arsenious  acid     ...  57^6 

Phosphoric  acid  ...  582 '8 

Oxalic  acid 582*9 

Acetic  acid 585*5 

Citric  acid    586*0 


Arsenic  aoid 

Sulphuric  acid 
Pure  serum,  Ox     ... 
Madeira  wine 
Sparkling  Sillery  ... 
Jamaica  rum 


686'';3 
5896 
1048*5 

1134*1 
1462*8 

1831*9 


The  preceding  table  contains  several  of  Poiseuille's  results, 
numerically  expressed.  The  solutions  employed  contained  i  per 
cent,  of  the  various  substances  mentioned,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  last  four  liquids.  They  were  exposed  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  a  column  of  water  i  metre  (3937  inches)  in  height,  at  the 
temperature  of  ii°*a  C,  unless  otherwise  noted;  and  escaped 
through  a  tube  64  millimetres  in  length,  and  0*24946"™'  in  dia- 
meter. The  numbers  in  the  table  indicate  the  time  occupied  in 
seconds,  for  the  efflux  of  equal  bulks  of  the  liquids  used — viz., 
6*6  cubic  centimetres. 
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The  observation  of  Poiseuille^  that  diluted  alcohol  has  a  point 
of  maximum  retardation  coincident  with  the  degree  of  dilution 
at  which  the  greatest  condensation  of  the  mixed  liquids  occurs^ 
or  at  a  point  in  which  i  molecule  of  alcohol  aud  3  of  water 
(CgHjO,  3  HjO)  are  present  in  mixture^  served  as  a  starting-point 
to  Graham  for  a  new  inquiry.  (Phil.  Trans.  186 1,  373.)  The  rate 
of  transpiration  he  has  proved  to  be^  in  certain  cases^  connected 
with  chemical  composition.  The  3-molecule  hydrate  of  methylic 
alcohol^  although  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  degree  of 
condensation  in  volume,  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  its  transpira- 
tion-rate similar  to  that  of  dilute  vinic  alcohol.  The  acids,  also, 
in  many  cases,  exhibit  a  characteristic  retardation  of  transpiration 
at  a  particular  degree  of  hydration. 

As  a  result  of  his  inquiries,  Graham  also  concluded  that  as 
far  as  his  observations  upon  different  alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids, 
extended,  the  order  of  succession  of  individual  substances  in  anv 
homologous  series  would  be  indicated  by  the  degree  of  transpira- 
bility  of  these  substances  as  clearly  as  it  i^  by  their  comparative 
volatility. 

The  following  table  contains  a  rSsumS  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  results  obtained  by  Graham  upon  this  subject.  The 
transpiration  time  of  water  at  the  particular  temperature  em- 
ployed is,  in  all  cases,  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison : — 


Liquid  (ondilatcd). 

Tranipink- 
tion  time. 

DOffTM  of 

Hydration. 

Transpirir 
tion  time. 

«V SboT  .«•       •••       •••       •••       ••(       ••• 

I  0000 

Methylic  Alcohol,  CH,0    

06300 

+  3H,0 

I -802 1 

Vinic  Alcohol,  C,HjO        

1*1957 

4-3H,0 

3*7872 

Amy  lie  Alcohol,  C^UjsO   

36490 

Ethyl  Formiate 

0-5110 

Ethyl  Acetate     

o'5630 

Ethyl  Butyrate 

07500 
08270 

Ethyl  Valerate    

Acetic  Acid  (HC,H,0,)     

Butyric  Acid  (HC4H  A)    

I'iSoi 

+  H,0 

2*7040 

1-5650 

+  H,0 

3-2790 

Valeric  Acid  (HC.H.OJ    

3-i§50 
0*9899 

+  ^^^^ 

3'8390 

Nitric  Acid  (HNO.) 

+  I J  H,0 

+  H.0 

+  6H/) 

2*1034 

Sulphuric  Acid  (HjSO^)    

21*6514 

237706 

Acetone  (C,HeO)        

0*40x0 

10040 

In  hydrated  substances,  the  extent  to  which  transpiration  is 
affected  by  the  annexation  of  water,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  combination.  In  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance, 
the  maximum  transpiration  time  occurs  with  the  hydrate 
(HjSO^HgO),  in  acetic  acid  with  the  compound  (HCj|H,Oj,,H5jO), 
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in  nitric  acid  with  (a  HNO^  3  H^O),  and  in    alcohol  with  the 
hydrate  (C,H,0, 3  HgO). 

(64)  Adhesion  of  Gases  to  Liquids, — ^The  adhesion  of  gases 
to  liquids,  although  not  quite  so  evident  as  that  of  solids  to 
liquids,  is  yet  attended  with  results  almost  equally  important. 
It  is  exemplified  in  the  pouring  of  liquids  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  by  the  bubbles  which  are  carried  down  with  the  de- 
scending stream,  and  which  rise  and  break  upon  the  surface  of 
the  liquid. 

Adhesion,  however,  produces  in  the  effects  of  solution  which 
attend  the  mutual  action  of  gases  and  liquids,  results  which  are 
far  more  general  in  their  operation.  All  gaseous  bodies  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  soluble  in  water:  some,  as  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonia,  being  absorbed  by  it  with  extreme  rapidity,  the 
liquid  taking  up  400  or  600  times  its  volume  of  the  gas ;  in  other 
instances,  as  occurs  with  carbonic  anhydride,  water  takes  up  a 
volume  equal  to  its  own ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  it  does  not  take  up  much  more  than  from  a 
twentieth  to  a  fiftieth  of  its  bulk.  As  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is 
the  power  which  is  here  opposed  to  adhesion,  and  which  at  length 
limits  the  quantity  dissolved,  it  is  found  that  the  solubility  of 
each  gas  is  greater,  the  lower  the  temperature,  and  the  greater  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Dr.  Henry  found 
that  at  any  given  temperature,  the  volume  of  any  gas  which  was  ab- 
sorbed was  uniform,  whatever  miglit  be  the  pressure;  consequently 
that  the  weight  of  any  given  gas  absorbed  by  a  given  volume  of 
any  liquid  at  a  fixed  temperature  increased  directly  with  the 
pressure.  If  the  pressure  be  uniform,  the  quantity  of  any  given 
gas  absorbed  by  a  given  liquid  is  also  uniform  for  each  tempe- 
rature j  and  the  numerical  expression  of  the  solubility  of  each  gas 
in  such  liquids  is  termed  its  coefficient  of  absorption,  or  of  solubi^ 
iity,  at  the  particular  temperature  or  pressure;  the  volume  of  the 
gas  absorbed  being  in  all  cases  calculated  for  0°  C,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  760™°*'  of  mercury.  For  instance,  i  volume  of  water,  at 
0°  C,  and  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  760°^',  dissolves 
0*041 14  of  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  and  this  fraction .  represents  the 
coefficient  of  absorption  of  oxygen  at  that  temperature  and 
pressure.  All  water  contains  a  certain  small  proportion  of  air 
in  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  solubility  of  the  gases  of  which 
the  atmosphere  consists ;  and  if  placed  in  a  vessel  under  the  air- 
pump,  so  as  to  remove  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  its  surface, 
the  dissolved  gases  rise  through  the  liquid  in  minute  bubbles. 
Small  as  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  taken  up  by  water  from 
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the  atmosphere^  it  is  the  means  of  maintaining  the  life  of  all 
aquatic  plants  and  animals ;  if  the  air  be  expelled  from  water 
by  boiling,  and  it  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  to  prevent  it 
from  again  absorbing  air,  fish  or  any  aquatic  animals  placed  in 
such  water  quickly  perish.  Even  the  life  of  the  superior  animals 
is  dependent  upon  the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  the  fluid  which 
moistens  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  this 
gas  is  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  blood  as  it  circulates  through 
the  pulmonary  vessels. 

If  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  gases  be  placed  in  contact  with 
a  liquid,  a  portion  of  each  gas  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  amount 
of  each  so  dissolved  will  be  proportional  to  the  relative  volume 
of  each  gas  in  the  mixture  multiplied  into  its  coefficient  of  solu- 
bility at  the  observed  temperature  and  pressure : — For  instance, 
if  it  be  assumed  in  round  numbers,  that  atmospheric  air  contains 
one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  four-fifths  of  its  bulk  of 
nitrogen,  the  amount  of  each  of  these  gases  which  water  shoidd 
absorb  from  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  under  a  pressure 
of  760™™*,  may  be  calculated  in  the  following  manner.  The  co- 
efficient of  absorption  for  oxygen  at  15°  C.  is  00:^989,  that  of 
nitrogen  is  0*01478  : — 

-J-  002989  =  000597  proportion  of  oxygen  dissolved. 

^  001478  =  0*01182  proportion  of  nitrogen  dissolved. 


00 1 779  proportion  of  air  dissolved. 
The  proportion  of  nitrogen  thus  required  by  calculation  is  rather 
less  than  double  that  of  the  oxygen,  or  66' 1   :  33*9,  a  proportion 
which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

When  water  saturated  with  one  gas  is  brought  into  contact 
with  another  gas,  the  second  gas  will  gradually  expel  the  first, 
and  if  the  quantity  of  this  new  gas  be  very  large,  it  may  displace 
the  first  altogether.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  gases  in 
a  pure  condition  over  water.  Every  gas  is  to  a  certain  extent 
soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution  is  perpetually  giving  out  its 
gas  into  the  atmosphere,  and  absorbing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  so  that  these  gases  become  diffnsed  slowly  into  the  jar 
which  confines  the  gas  under  experiment.  A  jar  of  hydrogen 
confined  over  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough  will  thus  in  a  few 
days  become  contaminated  with  atmospheric  air,  although  it  may 
have  experienced  little  apparent  change  in  bulk. 

From  the  experiments  of  Bunsen,  of  Roscoe,  and  others,  it 
appears  that  Henry^s  law  is  exact  for  the  gases  of  moderate  solu- 
bility^ but  the  more  soluble  gases,  such  as  ammonia,  hydrochloric 
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acid,  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  except  under  moderate  pressurej 
and  at  mean  temperatures,  do  not  strictly  follow  the  law.  In 
these  instances  disturbing  c&uses  are  evidently  at  Mork.  In  the 
case  of  chlorine,  for  example,  at  low  temperatures  a  definite  crys- 
talline hydrate  is  formed,  so  that  true  chemical  attraction  con- 
spires to  exalt  the  effect  of  adhesion.  In  the  solution  of  the  very 
soluble  gases  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  occurs^  and 
a  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  takes  place. 

The  following  table  shows  the  solubility  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal gases,  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  with  the  barometer  at 
760°*™-  (Bunsen,  Liebiff's  AnnaL  1855,  xciii.  i,  and  Carius^  lb. 
1855,  xciv.  129.)  All  these  gases,  with  the  exception  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  may  be  expelled  from  the  water  by  long-continued 
boiling : — 

Solubility  of  Gases  in  Water  and  in  Alcohol. 


Volumes  of  each  Gas  dissolved  in  i 

Volnme 

Of  Water.              1 

Of  Alcohol.           1 

Gases. 

At  3a»  F. 

At59**F. 

At  32»  F. 

At  59°  F. 

or  0'  C. 

or  X5®  C. 

or  0**  C. 

or  IS**  0. 

Ammonia        

1049*60 

727-2 
4580 

Hydrochloric  Acid  ... 

605-9 

Sulphurous  Anhydride 
Sulphuretted    Hy- ") 
drogen y 

68-86 1 

43*6^4 

328*63 

M4*5S 

4-3706 

32326 

17-891 

9*539 

Chlorine 

solid 

3'3<58 

Carbonic  Anhydride 

1-7967 

1*0020 

43295 
41780 

3*i993 
32678 

Nitrous  Oxide 

1*3052 

0-7778 

defiant  Gas     

0-2563 

0-1615 

3'595o^ 
0*31606 

2-8825 

Nitric  Oxide    

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0-27478 
0-48280 

Marsh  Gas       

005449 

003909 

052259 

Carbonic  Oxide 

003287 

0*02432 

0*20443 

0*20443 

Oxygen    

004114 

0-02989 

0-28397 

028397 

Nitrogen 

0-02035 

001478 

0-12634 

0*12142 

Air 

'*■*    •••     •••     •••     ••• 

0*02471 

0*01795 

Hydrogen        

0*01930 

0*01930 

0*06925 

0*06725 

Other  liquids  besides  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  the  gasea 
with  greater  or  less  avidity. 

(65)  Adhesion  of  Gases  to  Solids. — When  iron  filings  are 
gently  dusted  over  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  a  considerable 
body  of  iron  dust  may  be  accumidated  upon  the  surface,  until  at 
length  it  falls  in  large  flakes,  carrying  down  with  it  bubbles  of 
air  of  considerable  size.  The  adhesion  of  these  bubbles  caused 
the  particles  of  iron  to  float,  for  such  particles  are  nearly  eight 
times  as  heavy  as  water.  Contrasted  with  this  result  is  the  effect 
of  dusting  magnesia  in  fine  powder  over  the  surface  of  water;  the 
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particles^  although  not  one-third  of  the  density  of  the  iron,  imme- 
diately become  moistened  and  sink.  In  consequence  of  this  adhe- 
sion of  air  to  their  surface,  many  small  insects  are  enabled  to 
skim  lightly  over  the  surface  of  water,  which  does  not  wet  them. 
If  a  slip  of  clean  platinum  be  placed  in  mercury,  it  is  found  on 
withdrawing  it  to  come  out  dry,  but  if  the  mercury  be  boiled  on 
the  platinum,  the  film  of  air  which  separated  the  two  metals  is 
expelled,  and  the  mercury  will  be  found  to  have  wetted  the  surface 
completely.  It  is  this  adhesion  of  air  to  the  surface  of  glass 
which  renders  it  necessary,  in  making  barometers,  to  boil  the 
mercury  in  the  tubes  after  they  have  been  filled,  in  order  com- 
pletely to  expel  the  film  of  air  with  which  the  tube  is  lined. 
But  the  most  striking  instances  of  adhesion  between  gases  and 
solids  are  exhibited  when  finely-divided  bodies  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
eCTect  of  charcoal  when  introduced  into  solutions  (54).  Its  efiects 
on  gases  are  equally  remarkable.  If  a  piece  of  well-burnt  box- 
wood charcoal  be  plunged  whilst  red-hot  under  mercury,  and  in- 
troduced without  exposure  to  the  air  into  a  jar  of  ammonia  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  absorb  these  gases  with  great  rapidity, 
and  will  indeed  reduce  them  into  a  bulk  less  than  that  which  they 
would  occupy  in  the  liquid  form.  A  piece  of  freshly-burned 
charcoal  when  exposed  to  the  air  condenses  moisture  rapidly 
within  .its  pores,  and  has  been  observed  from  this  cause  to  increase 
in  weight  nearly  one-fifth  in  a  few  days. 

Owing  to  this  property  of  charcoal,  water  saturated  with 
many  gases  may  be  freed  from  them  when  filtered  through  a 
body  of  ivory  black  :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  thus  be  removed 
80  completely,  that  it  cannot  be  detected  either  by  its  nauseous 
odour,  or  by  the  ordinary  tests.  De  Saussure  {Thomson's  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  ^815,  vi.  243)  found  that  freshly-burned  boxwood 
charcoal  absorbed  different  gases  in  very  different  proportions, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tabular  view  of  his  results, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  charcoal  used  in  each  experiment  is 
taken  as  1 : — 

Absorption  of  Gases  by  Charcoal. 


Ammonia 

Hydrochloric  Acid 
BaJpharooH  Anhydride 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

Nitrous  Oxide 

Carbonic  Anhydride... 


• .  •     . .  • 


• • •     ... 


65 

55 

40 

35 


OleBantGas        ... 

...  35 

Carbonic  Oxide  ... 

...    9*43 

Oxygen        

...     9'25 

Nitrogen      

...     7*5 

Marsh  Ghifl 

...     50 

Hydrogen   

...     175 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  results  follow  an  order  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  solubility  of  the  gases  in  water  (64). 
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Ditfitrcnt  kinds  of  charcoal  vvaj  considerably  in  this  alaarbeiit 
[jo^'^r.  The  denser  the  charcoal  the  greater  is  its  absorbent 
|)nmr.  Hunter  found  that  tormed  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoa^ 
Jilt  '.ya-s  the  most  powerful  absorbent  of  any  which  be  tried, 
both  ebony  and  logwood  charcoal  being  much  inferior.  Stenhonse 
found,  on  comparing  equal  weights  of  three  different  forms 
of  charcoal,  that  the  relative  absorbent  power  of  each 
follows : — 


GasoMd. 

ELInd  <if  Charcuai  employed. 

Wuud. 

Peat.        ! 

Ammonia     

1   H3*<lrochior>  Acid      

Sul^jhuretted  Hytin)iriu     ... 

Sulphiiro'is  Anhydride 
:  Carbonic  Anhydride 

Oxygen        

4.3  0 

140 
oS 

96-0 
600 

IQO 
0-6 

43*5 

90 
17*5 

In  these  experiments,  0*5  gramme  of  each  kind  of  charcoal 
was  employed,  and  the  numbers  in  the  table  indicate^  in  cubic 
centimetre:*,  the  quantity  of  each  gas  absorbed.  The  more  recent 
experiments  of  Hunter  and  Angus  Smith  confirm  these  results. 
Thi«  ab!<orbent  action  of  charcoal  renders  it  a  Taluable  agent  in 
the  purification  of  atmospheric  air  when  contaminated  with 
/'>iTfTisive  pr''xlncts  of  decay  or  putrefaction,  such  air  being,  as 
Sr^-nhoiiw;  ha«  shown,  rendered  inodorous  by  simply  passing  it 
f>ver  fr;»gmerit«  of  wood  charcoal,  a  true  oxidation  of  many  of 
th^v;  Wlics  being  effected  in  the  pores  of  the  charcoal  (366). 

('hsiT(U}h\  which  is  saturated  with  one  gas,  if  put  into  a 
(Wtft'Tvut  j^fH,  ^nvcs  up  a  portion  of  that  which  it  had  first 
fibsor(>ed,  and  takes  up  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  the  second. 
finely  divided  metallic  platinum  also  condenses  in  its  pores  a 
htrf/^c  r|iiaritity  of  many  gases,  amounting  in  the  case  of  oxygen 
t/i  vrry  many  timers  its  own  volume.  If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas 
\}t'  uWffVivd  to  fall  in  the  open  air  upon  a  ball  o{  spongy  platinum, 
or  phitinum  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision,  the  metal  becomes 
incafidc.rt(;(;nt ;  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  rapidly  within 
Hir  jKiriTM  of  the  metal,  and  the  heat  given  out  usually  sets  fire  to 
Mil!  'yi  of  hydrogen  :  ether  and  alcohol,  when  dropped  upon 
phitiniim  black,  another  still  more  finely-divided  form  of  the  metal, 
jinHliKT  u  hiniilur  appearance  of  incandescence.  This  property 
oi'  pintinuiii  is  turned  to  account  in  effecting  many  important 
elicinical  changes. 
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(66)  Desiccation  of  Gases. — It  frequently  happens  that  in  the 
coarse  of  his  operatioos,  the  chemist  requires  the  gases  which  are 
the  subjects  of  his  eKperimenta  to  be  iu  a  perfectly  dry  state. 
Gases  are  usually  prepared  in  contact  with  water,  and  heuce 
I>ecome  charged  with  a  variable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
which  adheres  to  them,  and  whether  it  be  desired  to  ascertain 
their  density,  or  to  submit  other  bodies  to  their  chemical  in- 
flnence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  this  moisture  completely. 
The    gas    to    be 

dried,  which   we  _  ^•»-  38- 

will  suppose  to 
be  in  the  act  of 
formation  in  the 
glass  bottle,  a, 
fig.  38,  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  • 
slowly  through  a 
long  tnbe,B,  filled 
with  fragments  of 
fused  potash,  or  of  calcic  chloride,  or  of  quicklime,  or  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  or  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  gas.  The  bulb,  n,  may  contain  the 
substance  upon  which  the  action  of  the  gas  is  to  be  exerted,  and 
the  gas  when  it  reaches  it  will  be  in  a  dry  state ;  since  all  the 
bodies  just  mentioned  possess  the  property  of  combining  with 
water  and  aqueous  vapour;  and  if  allowed  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  will  remove  nearly  every  trace  of  moisture  from  the  gases 
which  are  brought  into  contact  with  them.  The  different  parts  of 
the  apparatus  are  connected  by  flexible  tubes  of  caoutchouc,  c,  c. 

Diffusion  of  Gases. 

The  process  of  intermixture  in  gases,  and  the  motions  of 
these  bodies,  have  been  even  more  completely  investigated  than 
the  corresponding  processes  in  liquids.  The  movements  of  gases 
may  be  considered  under  four  heads ;  viz., — 

I.  Diffusion,  or  the  intermixture  of  one  gas  with  another. 

3.  Effusion,  or  the  escape  of  a  gas  through  a  minute  aperture 
in  a  thin  plate  into  a  vacuum. 

3.  Transpiration,  or  the  passage  of  different  gases  through 
long  capillary  tubes  into  a  rarefied  atmosphere. 

4.  Osmosis,  or  the  passage  of  gases  through  diaphragms. 

(67)  Diffusion  of  Gases. — In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
cohesion  among  the  particles  of  which  gases  and  vapours  consist. 
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Fio.  39. 


mixtnre  takes  place  amongst  these  bodies  Terr  bedj,  and  in  all 
proportions.  Very  great  differences  in  denaitj  occur  amongst 
the  gases.  Chlorine  is^  for  instance^  nearly  36  times  denser  than 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases^  so  that  there  is  about  three 
times  as  great  a  difference  between  the  relative  weights  of  these 
two  gases,  as  between  those  of  mercury  and  water.  But  the 
mifigliiig  together  of  gaseous  bodies  of  different  densities  pro- 
dtu';es  a  result  very  different  firom  that  obtained  by  the  mingling 
t/^gether  of  two  liquids,  such  as  mercury  and  water;  for^  if  these 
liquids  be  mixed  by  agitation,  they  separate  the  instant  that  the 
agitation  is  discoiitinued.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen^  on  the  other 
hand^  after  they  have  once  become  mixcd^  never  separate,  however 

long  they  may  remain  at  rest.     Indeed^  if 

the  gases  be  placed  in  two  distinct  vessels, 

r  and   be   allowed  to  communicate  only  by 

L     d  means  of  a  long  tube,  the   hydrogen  or 

sfi     KJ  lightest  gas  being  placed  uppermost,  as  re- 

^  presented  at  e,  fig.  39,  the  heavier  chlorine 

in  A,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours^  6ni 
its  way  into  the  upper  jar,  as  may  be  seen 
by  its  green  colour,  whilst  the  hydrogen  will 
pass  downwards  into  the  lower  one,  and 
ultimately  the  gases  will  be  equally  inter- 
mixed throughout.  If  a  sufficient  interval 
of  time  be  allowed,  this  equal  intermixture 
occurs  with  all  gases  and  vapours  which  do 
not  act  chemically  upon  each  other;  and 
when  once  such  a  mixture  has  been  efiected 
it  continues  to  le  permanent  and  uniform. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  diffusion  oc- 
curs varies  with  the  density  of  the  gases; 
and,  contrary  to  what  a  superficial  con- 
sideration might  lead  us  to  suppose,  the  more  widely  the  two 
gases  differ  in  density,  the  more  rapid  is  the  process  of  inter- 
mixture. If  two  tall  narrow  jars  of  equal  diameter  be  about 
half  filled,  the  one  with  hydrogen,  the  other  with  common  air, 
which  is  more  than  fourteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  hydrogen,  so 
that  the  water  in  both  shall  stand  at  the  same  level,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  ether  be  thrown  up  into  each  jar,  the  ether  will 
evaporate  in  both,  and  cause  in  each,  ultimately,  an  equal 
depression ;  but  the  vapour  of  the  ether  will  dilate  the  hydrogeu 
at  first  much  more  rapidly  than  the  air,  for  its  vapour  will 
become  more  quickly  diffused  through  the  lighter  hydrogen.     A 
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Tery  eimple  and  striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  light  gas  becomes  diffused  into  a  heavier  one,  is  sliowu  aa 
follows : — 

^^L  Take  b.  tube  2$  or  30  centimetrex,  or  Pj^^,  .q_ 

^^H  ahoat  10  or  12  inches  long,  one  end  of 
^^P    which    is   closed    with  a  porous  plug  of 

pluter  of  PwiB,  5"^"  thick,  that  has  been 

nllowed  tobcooDiedrf.andtillitwith  hjdro- 

g«D gas,  without  wettiog  the  porous  plug; 

this  i«  rcadilj  efiei;ted  by  introducing   the 

shorter  limbofan  inverted  Hfphnn,  »,  into 

the  jar,  b,  fig.  40.  till  it  reaubes  the  top, 

and  then  lowering  the  jar  id  a  deep  vessel 

of  water,  & ;  when  the  air  bus  escaped,  the 

Open  limb  of  the  sjpboa  is  closed  with  the 

finger,  and  the  jar  raised  until  the  ejphor 

MO   be   oonveuientlj  witbdrawD  :  the  jar 

can  now  be  fills*!  with  bjdrogen  prepared   I 

in  a  retort  in  the  usual  mauner.      If 

jat   after   being  GIli;cl   with  hydrt^n   be 

•apported  so  that  the  water  witbin  and 

without  shall  Eland  at  the   same  level,  the  water  in  the  jar  will  immediately 

begin  to  rise,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  opposition  to  gravity,  until,  in  the 

COnrae  of  three  or  four  miuutes,  it  will  stand  some  inches  higher  tbnn  the  surface 

of  the  watfr  in  the   outer  vessel,   in   consequence    of  the    hydrogen    passing 

■  through  the  pores  of  the  stucco,  and  becoming  ditFused  into  the  air  much  o 
ispidly  than  the  air  passes  in  and  becomes  diffusei!  through  the  hydrogen. 
Any  dry  porous  substance  may  be  substituted  for  the  plaster  ; 
s  film  of  collo(iion  on  paper  gives  excellent  results,  and  unglazed 
biscuit-ware,  or  compressed  plumbago,  is  still  better. 

By  tueaus  of  this  simple  diffnsion  tube,  taking  care  to  main- 
tain the  surface  of  the  water  within  and  without  the  jar  on  the 
aame  level,  as  shown  at  b,  in  order  that  the  results  may  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  disturbing  force  of  gravity,  Graham  has 
detennined  the  law  which  regulates  the  rapidity  of  gaseous  diffu- 
■ioa.  £]ij>eriment5  so  made  show  that  the  diffusiveness  or 
diffuiion  volut/m  of  a  gas  is  in  the  inveri^e  proportion  of  the 
•qoare  root  of  its  density;  consequently  the  squares  of  the  times 
of  equal  diffusion  of  the  different  gases  arc  in  the  ratio  of  their 
specific  gravities.      For  instance,  the  density  of  air  being  i,  the 

Isqaare  root  of  that  density  is  I,  and  its  diffusion  volume  is  also 
I;  the  density  of  hydrogen  is  0069:6,  the  square  root  of  that 
density  is  026317,  and  its  diffusion  volume  ■ir.WrrT=3'7998  ;  or 
w  actual  experiment  shows,  383 ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  esperi- 
nent  conducted  with  due  precautious,  whilst  i  measure  of  air  is 
passing  into  the  diffusion  tube^  3*83  measures  of  hydrogen  are 
passing  out  of  it. 
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In  the  case  where  difTerent  gases  ore  niiscH  and  then  intro- 
duced into  the  diffusion  tube,  each  preserves  the  rate  of  diffusion 
peculiar  to  itself.  If,  for  instance,  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
anhydride  he  naised  and  placed  in  the  diffiisiou  tube,  the  hydrogen 
passes  out  with  much  the  greater  rapidity  :  a  partial  mechanical 
separation  of  two  gases  differing  in  density  may  thus  be  effected.* 


*  In  particular  cafefl  advantaga  cnaj  be  taken  of  this  fact  in  tliR  analysis 
of  t,  uiiture  uf  diffcretit  ga^ei.  SiippoHc  it  be  desired  to  aiicertain  whetlier  n 
certain  gas  bo  a  mixture,  or  ■  single  gag — to  diiitinguUh,  for  example,  marsh 
gu  [2  CHi)  from  a  mixture  of  equal  meaauren  of  hydrogen,  and  hjdride  of 
etbyl  (H|  +  C,ll,) — tliH  tvo  would  give  exactly  aimilar  amouutG  of  carbonio 
Rnbydride  and  water  when  detonated  witb  oxygon.  I!ut  Biippose  that,  by  eudio- 
metric  analyxia  of  a  portion  of  the  mixtui'e,  tb«  proportion*  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  hare  been  determined,  if  another  portion  be  submitted  to  diffuiion,  «nd 
the  rmidue  be  again  analysed,  the  proportion!!  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  will 
remain  unaltered  if  the  gas  condist  of  mariih  gas  only;  wUereBK,  if  it  be  a 
mixture,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  will  be  diailiruilied.  I'ebul  haa  ingeniously 
applied  thii  method  to  the  examination  of  the  question  whether  the  Taponn 
of  certain  compounds  which,  like  hydroi^bloriite  of  ammonia,  yield  anomaloiw 
Tapour  volumes,  sre  not  really,  as  Canniiuaro  supposes,  mixtures  at  those  high 
temperatures,  instead  of  ghemical 
compounds,  and  he  hiu  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
thill  hypothesis  (Liebig'3  AhhoI. 
1862,  cxiiiL  199).  He  places 
a  plug  of  amianthus  (c.  fig.  41), 
on  which  some  fragments  of  sal< 
ammoninc  d  are  supported,  within 
a  tube  C,  drnwn  out  to  a  capil- 
lary end :  this  tube  is  suppi)rt«I 
in»KideroneI>,and  acurrent  of 
hydrogen  u  trausmitted  througt 
the  tubes  a  A,  h  S.  which  are 
surrounded  by  a  charcoal  fur- 
nace, by  which  they  may  be  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  voIatiUze  the 
hydroi'hlorBtc  of  ammonia.  The 
vapours  of  the  hydrochlorate 
being  foruipd  in  the  inner  tube, 
above  the  plug  of  asbestos,  sm- 
moniatnl  gas  diffuses  through  the 
plug  into  the  hydrogen  in  the 
tube  C,  and  nay  be  demonstrated 
by  causing  the  issuing  gas  t« 
come  into  conlact  with  the  red- 
dened litmus  paper  in  B;  while  the  hydrogen  which  truversea  the  spare  between 
the  two  tubes  contains  the  corresponding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reddens  blue 
litmus  in  A.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  sal-ammoniac  when  converted  into 
vapour  becomes,  partially  at  least,  diiiociated,  as  Beville  calls  it,  into  its  con- 
stituents, ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  since  the  animonia.  which  is  the  mora 
diffusible,  passes  out  through  the  plug  the  more  rapidly  of  the  two. 
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A  Btill  more  remarkable  resalt  may  be  obtained  by  the  ase  of  an  apparatus 
like  the  following : — A  porous  tube,  such  as  the  long  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  is 
fixed,  like  the  inner  tube  of  a  Liebig's  refrigerator,  by  means  of  perforated  corks, 
within  a  glass  or  metallic  tube  a  few  centimetres  less  in  length,  and  about  ^S"^*^* 
(i^  inch)  in  diameter.  A  second  quill  tube  is  made  to  pass  through  one  of  the 
oorks,  and  affords  the  means  of  communication  between  the  annular  space  and 
the  Tacuum  of  an  air-pump.  If  a  vacuum  be  maintained  in  the  outer  tube,  and 
a  current  of  the  mixed  gases  be  transmitted  through  the  tobacco-pipe,  a  portion  of 
this  gas  will  be  drained  off;  whilst  another  portion  will  pass  off  at  the  open 
extremity  of  the  porous  tube,  and  may  be  collected.  The  stream  of  gas  dimi- 
nishes as  it  proceeds,  the  more  diffusible  gas  being  drained  away  the  most  rapidly ; 
and  the  more  slowly  the  gas  is  passed  though  this  atmolyser,  as  the  apparatus 
is  termed  by  Graham,  the  more  concentrated  does  the  heavier  gas  become. 

For  example,  a  mixture  of  i  volume  of  oxygen  and  2  of  hydrogen  was 
transmitted  at  the  rate  of  9  litres  per  hour :  o  45  litre  of  the  mixed  gas  was 
oollected.  Instead  of  0  33*3.  H  66*7,  it  now  contained  0  907,  and  H  9*3.  It 
was  no  longer  explosive,  but  rekindled  a  glowing  match. 

Since  all  gases  expand  equally  (134)  by  the  action  of  equal 
additions  of  heat^  their  relative  densities  are  preserved^  and  the 
relative  velocities  of  diffusion  are  therefore  preserved  also,  what- 
ever the  temperature,  provided  that  both  gases  be  heated  equally. 
The  rate  of  diffusion  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  becomes, 
as  we  might  expect,  accelerated  by  a  rise  of  temperature ;  for  by 
heat  all  gases  are  rendered  specifically  lighter;  but  the  rate  of 
diffusion  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  direct  expansion  of 
gases  by  heat.  Consequently  the  same  absolute  weight  of  any 
gas  will  be  diffused  more  rapidly  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. 

The  process  of  diffusion  is  one  which  is  continually  per- 
forming an  important  part  in  the  atmosphere  around  us.  Accumu- 
lations of  gases,  which  are  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  are  by  its  means  silently  and  speedily  dispersed,  so 
that  this  process  contributes  largely  to  maintain  that  uniformity 
in  the  composition  of  the  aerial  ocean  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  animal  creation.  Respiration  itself, 
but  for  the  process  of  diffusion,  would  fail  in  its  appointed  end, 
of  rapidly  renewing  to  the  lungs  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  in  place 
of  that  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  life  by 
the  chemical  changes  which  it  has  undergone. 

Graham  applied  to  gases  a  method  resembling  that  of  jar  diffusion  employed 
for  liquids  (58).  A  glass  cylinder  of  0*57  metre  high  (22*44  iuches)  was  filled 
for  the  lower  tenth  of  its  volume  with  carbonic  anhydride,  at  16°  C,  the 
remainder  being  filled  with  air.  The  air  in  the  upper  tenth  of  the  jar  was 
then  examined  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  for  carbonic  anhydride.  A  (lor 
an  interval  of  five  minutes,  0*4  per  cent  in  one  experiment,  and  in  a  second 
0*32  per  cent,  of  this  gas  was  found  in  this  stratum,  and  in  seven  minutes 
the  amount  of  CO,  was  nearly  i  per  cent. ;  so  that  it  appears  that  about  i  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride  will,  under  these  circumt<tances,  become  diffused  to  a 
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diittance  oT  balf  a  metre  in  teven  miontn.  (te  rppeaUiig  the  eiperiment  whli  a 
light  ga>,  foch  ai  hydrogen,  it  wu  fonnd  to  travel  dtnnimrds  in  the  Mme  jar 
about  file  times  as  rapidlj  ai  the  carbonic  anlijdride  aocended ;  and  Graham 
condudeii  thftt  the  molecule*  of  hjdiogen  in  a  ga>  apjiarsutif  mntionleas  diipme 
theiDcetrea  to  the  i1i>t«Tif-  of  a  third  of  a  metre  in  a  single  minate  [Fkil.  ZVmu. 
1863,  405). 

Diffiaion  and  Effatim  of  Gattt. 


Gx. 

D«iu. 

SvMn 

■/Doiril;. 

UiflUoD. 

B^tf 

006936 

OJ617 

37998 

383 

3-6i.? 

HanhGaa        

Eifi 

07476 

il? 

1-344 

V^3 

Stown        

07896 

Carbonic  Oiide 

09838 
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Tli(<  iinifdiug  tablo  gives  the  density  of  eeveral  important 
gANos,  tlic  square  rout  of  the  density,  or  ratio  of  the  times  re- 
(piired  fur  the  diffusion  of  equal  volumes,  if  the  time  for  air^i, 
the  reciprocal  of  that  square  root,  or  calculated  diffusiveness  of 
the  gns,  aud  the  actual  numbers  obtained  by  experiment^  when 
the  barometric  pressure  aud  the  temperature  were  the  same  for 
each  gna. — (Graham,  Phil.  Mag.  1833,  ii.  353.) 

(68)  EffunoB.—tYte  numbers  in  the  lait  colamn  of  the  Uhle  headed  '  Bats 
of  KITnsion,'  are  tlie  kkuIIb  obtained  b;  eiperitneiit  npon  the  rapidi^  with 
which  tlie  different  sanes  e«cape  into  a  vacuum  through  a  minuts  apertore, 
about  yjnr  of  an  inch  (o'o86°"°')  in  diameter,  perforated  either  in  a  thin  sheet  o( 
metal  or  io  glaM  (Graham,  Phil.  Tram.  1846,  574).  It  in  evident  that  the7 
coincide,  within  the  limit*  of  experimental  errors,  with  the  relative  rate*  of  diffa- 
Non  of  each  gat ;  and  that  the  velocitiet  with  which  different  gaaea  pasi  through 
the  Mine  small  aperture  into  a  vacuum,  are  inveirely  as  tlie  iqaare  root*  of 
the  densitieii  of  the  gases.  Tlie  lightest  gas  enters  the  most  rapidlj.  Change  in 
the  density  of  the  gas  has  but  little  influence  on  the  ratr  of  effusion,  the  volnnw 
•  ffised  in  a  ^ven  time  being  nearlj  unifonn,  whatever  the  arooant  of  condenaa- 
tiun  OT  of  rarefaction. 

The  rate  of  the  e£9oi  of  liquids,  when  passing  throagh  an  apertnrs  in  a  very 
thin  plate,  is  found  also  to  be  inverselj  as  the  square  roots  of  their  densiUe*. 

On  the  velocity  of  efTuaion  of  gases  Bunsen  has  founded  an  elegant 
method  of  determining  their  deneltiiw.  The  gas  is  introduced  into  a  tube,  from 
which  it  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  minnte  hole  in  a  thin  platinum  plate. 
the  time  occupied  by  the  effusion  of  a  known  volume  being  carefully  noted.  Tbt 
experiment  is  then  repeated  with  air  or  some  gas  of  knono  density,  and  from 
the  nnmbert  obtained  the  density  of  tlie  firat  gas  is  easily  calculated  (£NRMa'« 
Oatomelry,  Bosooe's  translation,  1857,  I3i). 
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(69)  Transpiration  of  Gases. — When  gases  are  transmitted 
through  fine  tubes,  a  result  very  different  from  that  furnished 
by  diffusion  is  obtained,  corrcspondiug  with  the  effect  already 
deacnbed  iu  the  case  of  liquids  which  are  allowed  to  escape 
through  fine  tubes,  A  series  of  esperiraenta  on  gases  and 
vapours  (Graham,  Phil,  Trans.  184'S,  ,59 1,  and  1849,  349)» 
analogous  to  those  upon  liquids  by  Poiseuille,  already  described 
(63),  showed  that  the  rate  of  efflux  for  eaeh  gas  or  the  velocity 
ot  transpiration  (as  Graham  terms  this  passage  of  gas  through  long 

l>eapillary  tubes),  is  entirely  independent  of  its  rate  of  diftusion. 

I  In  the  performance  of  these  experiments,  the  gas  was  placed  over 


rater,  iu  a  graduated  jar,  a,  fig.  42,  --o  -n-jiriilril  lliat  the  liquid 
Id  the  jar  and  iu  the  bath  could  be  ruailiiy  IvtjH  at  the  same  level. 
The  gas  was  dried,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  tube,  n,  filled 
with  calcic  chloride,  and  was  then  allowed  to  enter  through  a 
long  fine  capillary  tube,  c,  into  the  exhausted  receiver,  d,  of  the 
UT-pump,  which  was  sometimes  kept  vacuous  by  continued 
pumping;  at  other  times,  the  state  of  the  exhaustion  was 
ascertaiued,  at  intervals,  by  means  of  the  gauge,  g,  In  all 
caaca,  the  quautitiea  of  gas  that  entered  iu  a  given  time  were 
carefully  observed. 
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Trawpirability  of  Gases. 
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It  ifl  necBuiary,  in  order  to  overcome  the  influence  of  effusion,  and  to  funiiih 
uniform  results,  to  employ  a  certain  length  of  tube,  which  increaaea  with  tie 
diameter,  and  is  not  uniFbrnily  the  same  for  ttlt  gaaes.  If  thie  precaution 
be    observed,  it  appears,  when  the  gases   flow   througli  capillary  tubo   into  ■ 

I.  Thut  the  rnte  of  transpiration  for  thesftmo  gas  increasefl,  ciflerit  panbat. 
directly  aa  the  pressure;  in  other  words,  equal  volumes  of  air,  at  diffi-rent  den- 
sities, require  times  inversely  proportional  to  the  denaitics.  For  example,  b  pint 
of  air  of  double  the  density  of  the  atinoEphere  will  pass  through  the  cApillarj 
tube  into  the  vacuum  in  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  for  a  pint  of  air  of 
its  nalural  density.  This  ia  a  very  remarkable  rcBnlt,  and  stamps  the  procen  of 
transpiration  with  a  character  quitti  unlike  that  of  di&usiou  or  efl'usion.  z.  That 
with  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  volume  trannpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube ;  if  500  cubic  centimetres  wore  transpired  throDgh  • 
tube  3  metres  long,  in  five  minutes,  a  similar  tubo,  6  metres  in  length,  would 
allow  the  patiauge  of  only  250  cubic  centimetres  in  the  same  time.  3.  That  as 
the  tempenilure  rises,  the  transpiration  of  equal  volumes  becomes  slower.  4. 
That  whether  the  tubes  were  of  copper  or  of  gloss,  or  whether  a  porous  mats  of 
stncco  were  used,  the  sanie  uniforjiiity  in  the  results  was  obtained.  By  com- 
paring together  different  gnsee  under  similar  circumstances,  the  rate  of  tran- 
spiration, or  rapidity  of  passage  into  a  vacuum  through  a  capillary  tub«,  ww 
found  to  vary  with  tlie  chemical  nature,  of  the  gaa.  These  velociticit  of  different 
gases  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other,  totally  tndtipendent  of  their  denvitie*, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  known  property  ■/tb^M^^^ 

tiruham  considers  that  it  ii  itiMt<M8H^|HHfc  nte  of  transpiration  i« 
the  resultant  of  H  kind  of  ehutidtT^MM^^^HHUlBlnte  quantity  of  heat. 
lati^nt  as  well  af  sensible.  wh>'-  ^^^HHg|Uter  the  same  volume; 

and  therefore  that  it  wil'  "         liatvly  with  the 

j<peci<ic  heat  than  with 

Of  all  the  gaiie*  on  1  and  hrnee 

that  giis  may  Iv*  11  for  the  other 

^>aHes,  as  luu  Utiva  times  in 
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which  equal  volames  of  the  different  gases  are  transpired,  and  their  relative 
▼elocities ;  these  are  of  coarse  inversely  as  the  times. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  which  differ  in  their 
rates  of  transpiration,  does  not  always  exhibit  a  transpirability  the  meau  of  that 
of  the  two  gases  when  separate.  The  transpiration-time  of  hydrogen  is  g^atly 
prolonged  by  admixture  with  oxygen ;  equal  volumes  of  these  two  gases  had  a 
rate  of  0*9008  instead  of  0*72,  which  would  be  the  mean  of  the  two. 

In  the  following  table  the  transpirability  of  some  vapours  is  given.  These 
results,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  experimenting  upon  the  bodies  in  a  state 
of  mixture  with  some  permanent  gas,  are  not  equally  precise  with  those  attained 
in  the  case  of  the  gases  above  enumerated : — 

Transpirability  of  Vapours. 
(Times  required  for  equal  volumes.) 


Oxygen I'oooo 

Bromine  (about) I'oooo 

Sulphuric  Anhydride   ...  1*0000 

Caroonic  Disulphide     ...  0*6195 

Methyl  Chloride o*5475 


Ethyl  Chloride 0*4988 

Methyl  Oxide    0*4826 

Hydrocyanic  Acid     0*4600 

Ether  (about)    0*4400 


Some  very  simple  relations  in  the  transpirability  of  several  of  the  foregoing 
gases  may  be  observed.     Thus  it  has  been  found — 

1.  That  equal  weights  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  tran- 
spired in  equal  times. 

2.  That  the  velocities  of  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  equal. 

3.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrous 
oxide  are  equal. 

4.  That  the  velocity  of  hydrogen  is  double  that  of  nitrogen,  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  of  nitric  oxide. 

5.  That  the  velocities  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  as  3  :  2. 

6.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  are  as  5  : 4. 

7.  That  olefiant  gas,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia  have  each  nearly  double  the 
velocity  of  oxygen. 

8.  That  the  transpiration  time  of  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  vapour 
of  ether,  and  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  the  transpiration-time 
of  the  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide. 

Carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen  have  the  same  density  and  the  same  rate  of 
transpiration ;  so  have  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  rates  of  tran- 
spiration of  atmospheric  air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  likewise  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  densities ;  but  these  seem  to  be  concurrences-  rather  than 
necessary  consequences,  as  no  regular  connexion  between  the  transpiration-time 
and  the  density  of  the  gas  can  be  traced. 

(70)  Passage  of  Gases  through  Diaphragms. — As  in  the  case  of 
the  diffusion  of  liquids  the  results  are  often  modified  by  the 
employment  of  a  diaphragm^  and  the  introduction  of  the  disturb- 
ing force  of  adhesion  to  the  material  of  which  it  consists^  so  it  is 
also  in  respect  to  gases.  This  disturbance  of  the  law  of  diffusion 
is  strikingly  seen  in  the  case  of  soluble  gases^  when  the  diaphragm 
is  moist.  If  a  moist  thin  bladder^  or  a  rabbit's  stomach,  be 
distended  with  air,  and  suspended  in  a  jar  of  gaseous  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  gas  being  soluble  in  the  water  with  which  the 
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nipmbrane  is  wetted,  is  conveyed  through  its  pores  by  adhesion, 
and  passes  rapidly  into  the  inside  :  the  air  in  the  interior  is  but 
sparingly  sohible,  and  is  transmitted  outwards  very  slowly;  the 
carbonic  anhydride,  consequently,  notwithstanding  its  lower 
diffusive  power,  accumulates  within,  and  at  length  often  bursts 
the  bladder.  A  similar  phenomenon,  arising  from  the  same 
cause,  is  exhibited  on  placing  a  jar  of  air,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
covered  by  a  film  of  soapy  water,  in  a  vessel  of  nitrous  oxide. 
Where  the  diaphragm  does  not  exert  this  solvent  power,  the 
usual  law  of  dttt'usivcness  prevails. 

This  is  xtrikinglj  exemplified 
FlO.  43.  bj  taking  two  similar  BTnall  jars, 

Bhown  at  A  aod  h,  Rg.  43,  B  being 
filled  with  hydrogen,  a  with  air,  and 
tjing  a  Bheot  of  caontclioiie  over 
the  open  mouth  of  eiioh.  Over  the 
one  containing  air  invert  a  large 
r  fiill  of  fcjdrogen,  h'  ;  leave  the 
^her  expuied  in  a  jar  of  sir  a'  ;  in 
the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night the  caontehoiic  over  the  jar 
Riled  with  air  will  have  becotne  convex  from  the  endoBmosiii  of  the  hydrogen : 
over  the  other  it  will  have  become  ooncave  &om  its  ciottmoaig ;  the  motion  of 
the  hydrogen  in  both  ctwea  through  the  caontchouc  being  more  rapid  than  tbe 
simultaneouB  passa^  of  the  air  through  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  was  proved  many  years  ago  by  Mitchell,  that  caoutchouc 
has,  like  charcoal,  the  power  of  condensing  large  quantities  of 
many  gases  by  the  force  of  adhesion ;  for  example,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  ammonia,  nitrous  oxide,  and  sulphurous  anhydride. 
Indeed,  it  ia  impossible  to  employ  any  diaphragm  in  which  this 
disturbing  force  is  not  in  a  certain  degree  observable  ;  even  with 
plaster  of  I'aris  it  is  ajipreciable,  and  slightly  modifies  the  ex- 
perimental results  of  diffusion  :*  where  condensation  occurs  in 
the  membrane  to  a  large  amount,  the  gas  is  frequently  reduced 
in  bulk  as  much  as  would  be  needed  for  its  liquefaction  ;  it  then 
evaporates  from  the  opposite  surface  of  the  diaphragm  into  the 
other  gas,  just  as  a  very  volatile  liquid  would  do. 

This  action  of  colloids  upon  gases  has  been  mnde  the  Bubjeot  of  wireful  inves- 
tigation by  Graham  {Phil.  Trans.  i856,  399),  who  regards  the  abitorpUon  of 


"  Banfien,  in  his  eiperimenta  {Gatomrtry,  translation  by  Koecoe,  198- 
233),  used  a  phig  of  gypsum  from  12  to  35™™',  or  half  an  inch  lo  an  inri  in 
tliickness,  and  the  reiiuitH  ihowed  that  the  phenomena  of  trnnnpiratioii  tnant  also 
be  allowed  for,  but  from  eBtimating  its  importance  unduly,  he  was  led  to  quextion 
the  aocaracy  of  Ciraham's  law  of  effusion,  which  is  no  doubt  corret^t.  An  ela- 
borate re-investigatioD  of  the  whole  subject  by  Graham  has  placed  this  bejrond 
question  [Fhil.  Trans.  1863,  385). 
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gases,  under  these  circamstances,  as  due  to  a  species  of  solution.  He  says 
(p.  403))  referring  to  the  action  of  rubber  on  carbonic  anhydride,  '  The  fint 
absorption  of  the  gas  by  rubber  must  depend  upon  a  kind  of  chemical  affinity 
subsisting  between  the  material  of  the  gas  and  substance  of  rubber,  analogous  to 
that  attraction  which  is  admitted  to  exist  between  a  soluble  body  and  its  solvent, 
conducing  to  solution.  Carbonic  acid  being  soluble  in  ether  and  volatile  oils,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  also  dissolved  by  the  hydrocarbons  of  rubber.  The 
rubber  being  wetted  through  by  the  liquefied  gas,  the  latter  comes  to  evaporate 
into  the  vacuum,  and  reappears  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane.' 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  the  absorptive  power  of  rubber  upon 
different  gases,  Graham  employed  a  diffusion  tube  about  22™°**  in  diameter,  and  a 
metre  in  length,  closed  at  the  upper  end  by  a  thin  plate  of  stucco,  and  open  below. 
A  thin  film  of  rubber  from  a  small  caoutchouc  balloon  was  stretched  over  the 
plate  of  stucco,  secured  with  copper  wire,  and  cemented  to  the  glass  with  guUa 
percha  softened  by  heat.  The  tube  was  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a 
WBHcl  of  mercury  so  as  to  obtain  a  ToiTicellian  vacuum,  into  which  different  gases 
were  allowed  to  penetrate,  by  enclosing  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  in  a  hood  of 
thick  vulcanized  rubber,  provided  with  an  entrance  and  exit  tube  for  gas.  The 
gas  to  be  operated  on  was  then  transmitted  steadily  through  the  chamber  formed 
above  the  film  of  rubber  by  the  hood ;  the  excess  of  gas  being  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  air.  The  mercurial  column  gradually  fell  in  the  diffusion  tube,  and  the 
time  occupied  during  a  fall  of  25™™'  was  observed. 

Taking  the  time  occupied  for  the  passage  through  the  film  of  a  constant  volume 
of  carbonic  anhydride  as  i,  the  time  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  equal  volumes 
of  the  following  gases  was  found  by  Graham  to  be  represented  by  the  numbers 
aobjoined : — 

Carbonic  anhydride i 

Hydrogen 2'47o 

Oxygen 5-316 

Marsh  gas  (CHJ 6326 

Atmospheric  air 11*850 

Carbonic  oxide 12*203 

Nitrogen '3'585 

No  relation  between  either  the  diffusibility  of  a  gas  or  its  solubility  in  water  i» 
exhibited  by  these  numbers. 

The  penetration  of  rubber  by  gases  is  much  affected  by  temperature,  the 
softening  of  the  film  by  heat  increasing  the  rate  at  which  permeation  takes  place, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  volume  conferred  upon  the  various  gases  by 
rise  of  temperature.  Air,  for  instance,  passed  through  a  septum  of  rubber  lub 
4^  C.  with  only  ^^  ^^  ^^^  velocity  with  which  it  passed  through  the  same  sep- 
tum at  60"^  C. 

The  difference  in  the  facility  with  which  oxygen  and  nitrogen  pass  through 
caoutchouc  suggested  the  possibility  of  mechanically  separating  the  constituents 
of  atmospheric  air  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  method  by  which  Graham 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  this  object  most  readily  and  completely  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^A  Sprengel's  air-pump  (Chem,  Soc,  Jaum.  1865  [2],  iii.  9)  is  attached 
by  means  of  the  branch  tube,  t,  to  an  air-tight  gas-bag,  B.  This  bag  is  best 
made  of  a  thin  but  close  silk  fabric,  coated  with  black  rubber  upon  one  side  only. 
The  varnished  side  Ib  turned  inwards,  and  between  the  two  surfaces  a  double 
thickness  of  common  felt  carpet  is  placed.  A  glass  quill  tube  projects  inwards 
for  a  few  inches,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  black  vulcanized  tubing,  secured 
with  coils  of  thin  copper  wire,  and  varnished  with  fused  rubber.  An  exhausting 
syringe  connected  with  the  tube,  c,  is  used  to  commence  the  removal  of  the  air. 
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the  tabe  being  closed  above  by  the  clamp  at  e  ;  the  syringe  is  removed,  snd  the 
funnel,  r,  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  on  relaxing  the  damp,  the  residual  air  in 

B  guns  access   to  the  descending 
Fio.  64.  tube,  and  is  swept  on  by  the  falling 

mercury.  It  may  be  collected  when 
desired  by  placing  a  small  receiver, 
B,  over  ^e  recurved  extremity  of 
the  descending  tube,  which  should 
be  of  2-5°^-  internal  diameter  (^ 
inch).  Afler  all  the  contents  of  the 
bag  had  been  thus  extracted,  and  the 
collapse  was  complete,  the  Sprengel 
tube  began  to  throw  out  air  in  a 
slow  but  very  regular  manner. ,  The 
air  thus  collected  was  found  to  have 
experienced  what  is  regarded  fay 
Graham  as  a  process  of  dialysis.  A 
square  metre  of  such  silk  (at  20^  C.) 
allowed  the  passage  of  about  2*25 
cub.  centim.  air  per  minute,  and  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  was  usually 
from  41  to  42  per  cent.  If  a  glow- 
ing chip  be  introduced  into  such  air, 
it  is  rekindled.  In  one  observation, 
at  a  temperature  of  4*^  C,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  in  the  dialysed 
air  was  found  to  rise  as  high  as 
47*4  per  cent. 

No  doubt,  if  on  a  large  scale  it 
were  posflible  by  such  mechanical 
means  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  to  one-half  of  that  which 
eximts  in  air,  the  concentrated  oxy- 
gen mixture  might  be  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes. 

(70  d)  Passage  of  Gases 
through  Metallic  Septa. — Something  aDalogous  to  this  action 
of  caoutchouc  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Deville 
and  Troost  to  occur  in  the  case  of  certain  metals — viz.,  platinum 
and  iron^  which  they  found  to  become  permeable  to  hydrogen 
at  elevated  temperatures  in  a  very  remarkable  and  unexpected 
manner: — A  tube  of  hammered  platinum  was  fitted  by  means 
of  corks  into  the  axis  of  a  shorter  and  wider  porcelain  tube ; 
n  slow  current  of  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  was  directed  through 
the  outer  tube^  whilst  a  current  of  dry  air  was  transmitted 
through  the  platinum  tube.  At  ordinary  temperatures  no  mois- 
ture was  observed  in  the  air  which  passed  through  the  pla- 
tinum tube;  the  porcelain  tube  and  the  platinum  within  were 
then  gradually  raised  to  a  red  heat;  at  a  temperature  of 
1100°  C.  (2012°  F.)  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  had  entirely 
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disappeared^  nothing  but  nitrogen  and  steam  passing  out  of  the 
platinum  tube;  whilst  at  still  higher  temperatures  the  moist 
nitrogen  was  mixed  with  hydrogen.  As  the  tube  cooled,  the 
same  phenomena  were  observed,  but  in  the  inverse  order,  till 
at  ordinary  temperatures  no  diffusion  of  hydrogen  was  per- 
ceptible. A  cast  tube  of  platinum  2°^'  thick  gave  similar 
results.  (Comptes  Rendris,  1863,  Ivi.  977,  and  PhU.  Mag. 
1863  [4],  xxvi.  336.)  Carbonic  anhydride  does  not  experience 
diffusion  in  the  platinum  tube. 

Analogous  experiments  upon  a  tube  of  soft  cast  steel  drawn 
down  to  a  tube  the  sides  of  which  were  from  3  to  4™™*  thick, 
showed  that  this  material  also  is  porous  at  high  temperatures. 
In  this  experiment  the  steel  tube  was  soldered  at  each  end  by 
means  of  silver  solder  to  narrow  tVibes  of  copper;  it  was  then 
enclosed  in  a  porcelain  tube,  to  protect  it  from  the  fire,  and 
raised  gradually  to  a  strong  red  heat :  one  end  of  the  copper 
tubing  was  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  disengaged 
hydrogen ;  the  other  terminated  in  a  long  glass  tube,  which  was 
plunged  into  mercury.  After  the  hydrogen  had  been  transmitted 
for  several  hours  through  the  ignited  tube,  the  tube  which  con- 
veyed the  gas  was  sealed  by  fusion ;  and  immediately  the  mer- 
cury rose  in  the  glass  tube  to  a  height  of  740°^*  (29*13  inches), 
so  that  an  almost  perfect  vacuum  was  produced  by  the  escape  of 
the  hydrogen  through  the  substance  of  the  hot  steel  tube 
{Comptes  Rendtis,  1863,  Ivii.  965). 

This  subject  has  been  pursued  by  Graham  in  the  paper  already  quoted  ( PhiL 
Trans,  1866): — By  means  of  the  Sprengel  pump  attached  to  one  of  Deville's 
tubes,  the  platinum  tube  was  found  to  be  tight  to  either  atmospheric  air  or 
hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  all  temperatures  below  a  dull  red 
heat ;  but  as  soon  as  the  outer  porcelain  tube  became  visibly  red,  the  hydrogen 
passed  through  the  pores  of  the  platinum,  and  in  7  minutes,  I5'47  cub.  centim. 
of  gas  were  collected,  of  which  15*27°*^'  were  hydrogen.  The  platinum  tube 
which  was  used  in  this  experiment  was  joined  without  solder ;  it  was  drawn 
from  a  mass  of  the  fused  metal,  and  was  I'l  millimetre  in  thickness,  i  sq. 
metre  of  such  a  tube  delivered  hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  approaching  a  white 
heat,  in  quantity  of  489*2  cub.  centim.  per  minute :  this  wab  nearly  4  times  as 
(kat  as  the  passage  of  hydrogen  at  20^  C.  through  a  septum  of  rubber  0*014™"^. 
thick.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  were  tried  under  similar  circumstances,  but  neither 
of  these  gases  permeated  the  platinum.  Carbonic  anhydride,  chlorine,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  aqueous  vapour  were  equally  unable  to  penetrate  the  ignited  metal. 

No  hydrogen  was  found  when  either  of  the  g^fS  last  named  was  used; 
therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  dissociation  of  their  constituents  occurred 
at  this  temperature.  When  either  ammonia,  coal  gas,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid 
was  tried,  pure  hydrogen  was  found  to  have  penetrated  the  tube,  but  none  of  the 
ondeoomposed  gas  itself  passed  through. 

The  experiments  were  then  varied  in  the  following  manner: — A  porcelain 
tube  was  fitted  with  quill  glass  tubes  and  sound  corks,  and  either  closed  hermeti- 
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cally,  or,  when  necessary,  connected  with  a  gas  delivering  apparatnt  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  at  the  other  with  a  Sprengel  tuhe.  A  quantity  of  clean  platinom 
wire  drawn  from  fused  metal  was  introduced  into  the  porcelain  tube,  ezhaoatedy 
and  heated  for  an  hour.  Then  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  was  admitted  into  the 
porcelain  tube  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  the  temperature  allowed  to  fSedl  gT»» 
dually,  so  as  to  expose  the  metal  for  about  twenty  minutes  at  a  heat  a  little  below 
redness  to  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  was  then  allowed  to  oool  completely, 
and  the  excess  of  hydrogen  was  swept  out  by  a  current  of  air  or  of  nitrogen. 
The  closed  tube  was  now  exhausted  in  the  cold,  but  no  hydrogen  came  off.  The 
platinum  being  still  retained  in  a  good  vacuum,  heat  was  again  very  gradually 
applied,  and  the  action  of  the  Sprengel  pump  maintained.  Gas  began  to  come  off 
as  soon  as  visible  redness  was  attained ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  hour  201  grina. 
of  platinum  gave  off  2*12°'°*  of  gas,  1*93  of  which  consisted  of  hydrogen,  and 
0*19  of  nitrogen.  The  platinum  had  consequently  absorbed  one-fifth  of  its  balk 
of  hydrogen  (or  nearly  half  its  bulk,  if  calculated  at  a  red  heat)  without  any 
sensible  change  in  lustre,  or  otherwise.  Repeated  heatings  somewhat  diminiahed 
the  volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed  by  this  mass  of  platinum.  Spongy  platinam« 
when  similarly  treated,  absorbed  1*48  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  with  a  BensiUe 
amount  also  of  nitrogen.  Sheet  platinum  from  an  old  crucible  absorbed  a  atiU 
larger  quantity  of  hydrogen,  the  amount  exceeding  five  volumes.  The  gas  thot 
absorbed  appears  to  be  permanently  retained.  In  one  experiment  a  piece  of  plati- 
num which  had  been  charged  with  hydrogen  was  hermetically  sealed  in  a  tube 
with  air,  and  led  for  two  months.  No  hydrogen  eHcaped  into  the  tube ;  and  on 
heating  the  platinum  in  the  manner  already  described,  it  gave  off,  in  different 
experiments,  from  2  28  to  3*79  times  itn  bulk  of  hydrogen.  Platinum  foil  was 
observed,  when  heated  in  hydrogen  only  to  230°  C.  for  three  hours,  to  absorb 
I  *45  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  which  could  not  be  extracted  in  vacuo  until  the 
temperature  was  raised  to  redness.  Copper,  by  similar  modes  of  experiment,  was 
found  to  absorb  from  0*3  to  o'6  of  its  bulk  of  hydrogen.  Gold  absorbed  0*48  iti 
volume  of  hydrogen,  and  03  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  also  absorbed  nitrogen  from 
the  air  to  the  extent  of  about  0*4  of  its  volume ;  86*3  per  cent,  of  the  absorbed 
gas  consisting  of  nitrogen,  5*3  of  oxygen,  and  the  remainder  8*4,  of  carbonie 
anhydride.  Silver  wire  absorbed  0*2 1  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  0*745  of 
oxygen.  In  three  different  experiments  silver  sponge  (reduced  from  the  oxide) 
retained  6*15,  8*05,  and  7*47  volumes  of  oxygen,  at  all  temperatures  below 
incipient  redness,  but  showed  no  visible  tarnish  of  its  surface. 

Iron  wire  retained  from  0*46  to  0*42  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  same 
iron,  afber  the  expulsion  of  the  hydrogen,  was  exposed  to  carbonic  oxide:  the 
pure  iron  was  thus  found  to  be  capable  of  taking  up  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  hold- 
ing when  cold,  4*15  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  wire  remained  soft,  and 
did  not  become  hard  when  heated  red  hot  and  suddenly  cooled,  neither  was  it 
altered  in  aspect  or  in  solubility  in  acids.  Indeed,  as  Graham  remarks,  '  in  the 
course  of  its  preparation  wrought  iron  may  be  supposed  to  occlude  six  or  eight 
times  its  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  is  carried  about  ever  after.'  This 
diffusion  of  carbonic  oxide  through  the  mass  of  the  iron  is  regarded  by  Graham 
as  the  ordinary  means  of  distributing  carbon  through  iron  in  the  process  of 
converting  it  into  steel.  The  Ijenarto  meteorite  was  found  to  contain  2*85  times 
its  volume  of  gas,  of  which  85*68  per  cent,  was  hydrogen,  9*86  nitrogen,  and 
4*46  cai'bonic  oxide  (Troc.  Boy.  Soc.  1867,  xv.  502). 

Tlie  most  remarkable  results  upon  the  absorption  of  gases  by  the  metals  were 
obtained  in  the  case  of  palladium.  A  particular  piece  of  palladium  foil  was  first 
heated  in  vacuo  to  redness,  and  then  exposed,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  245°  C, 
to  hydrogen,  after  which  it  was  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  When  exposed  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  vacuo,  it  gave  off  no  hydrogen ;  bat  as  soon  as  heat 
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applied,  the  gas  was  evolved  freely,  and  amounted  to  5*26  volames  for 
I  Tolume  of  the  metal.  The  same  piece  of  foil,  when  heated  for  three  hours  to 
between  90*  and  97**  C,  ahsorbed  643*3  volumes  of  hydrogen ;  and  if  the  metal, 
after  heating  to  redness,  was  allowed  to  oool  in  vacuo,  it  absorbed,  even  at 
common  temperatures,  fully  376  volumes  of  the  gas.  No  alteration  was  sensible 
in  the  metallic  appearance  of  the  foil.  Spongy  palladium  took  up  686  volumes  of 
hydrogen,  but  exhibited  no  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  Palladium 
foil  prepared  from  a  piece  of  the  metal  which  had  been  fused,  absorbed  hydrogen 
much  less  abundantly ;  the  maximum  amount  not  exceeding  68  volumes. 

A  still  lax^er  quantity  of  hydrogen  can  be  occluded  by  palladium  when  a 
wire  of  this  metal  is  made  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  cell,  decomposing  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  As  much  as  936  volumes  of  hydrogen  may 
thus  be  absorbed  by  i  volume  of  palladium.  During  this  occlusion,  the  palla* 
dium  increases  in  bulk  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  104*908,  or  sixteen  times  the 
expansion  it  would  undergo  in  being  heated  from  0°  to  loo*'  C.  On  heating 
the  metal  charged  with  hydrogen  in  vacuo  the  gas  escapes,  and  the  metal  con- 
tracts to  an  extent  nearly  double  of  that  which  it  had  expanded  in  absorbing  the 
hydrogen:  thus  a  wire  of  palladium  609*144™"'  long  expanded,  on  absorbing 
936  volumes  of  hydrogen,  to  a  length  of  618*923,  showing  an  increase  of  9*77  ; 
after  heating  in  vacuo  the  length  was  found  to  be  599*444"^',  or  a  contraction 
from  the  original  length  of  97.  This  contraction  is  in  length  only,  for  the 
density  of  the  palladium  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  is  almost  exactly 
what  it  was  at  the  commencement. 

On  making  a  piece  of  palladium  charged  with  hydrogen  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  the  hydrogen  is  rapidly  converted  into  water  by  the  nascent  oxygen ; 
and  by  proper  arrangements  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  can  easily 
be  observed  on  reversing  the  current  in  the  cell. 

Palladium  charged  with  hydrogen  is  liable  to  become  suddenly  hot  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hydrogen  removed  by  oxidation ;  on  heating 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  charged  wire  by  a  spirit-lamp,  the  hydrogen  bums,  and  the 
flame  travels  along  the  wire. 

From  the  measurementn  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  palladium  on 
abeorbmg  and  losing  ))ydrogen,  Graham  has  calculated  that  the  density  of  hydro- 
gen in  this  condition  (or  hydrogenium,  as  he  has  named  it)  is  between  0*854 
and  0*872. 

The  metal  when  charged  with  hydrogen,  perfectly  retains  its  metallic  lustre, 
and  will  even  receive  an  impreBsion  in  a  coining  press  without  alteration.. 

A  solid  palladium  tube  i™™*  thick  was  found  to  be  tight  to  atmospheric  air 
when  heated  to  redness ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  240^  C,  hydrogen  began  to 
pass  through  it ;  and  when  it  was  heated  to  a  point  just  short  of  redness,  the  gas 
passed  at  the  rate  of  423  cub.  centiras.  per  minute  for  a  square  metre  of  surface. 

When  coal  gas  was  employed  instead  of  pure  hydrogen,  and  the  heat  was 
raieed  to  270^,  pure  hydrogen,  completely  free  from  any  smell  of  coal  gas,  passed 
into  the  interior  of  the  metallic  tube.  Ether  vapour  was  found  to  pass  through 
palladium  foil  at  common  temperatures,  although  hydrogen  did  not  pass. 

From  these  remarkable  investigations  Graham  concluded  that 
there  is  a  progression  in  degrees  of  porosity.  He  says,  *  there 
appear  to  be  (i)  pores  through  which  gases  pass  under  pressure, 
or  by  capillary  transpiration,  as  in  dry  wood  and  many  minerals; 
(2)  pores  through  which  the  gases  do  not  pass  under  pressure, 
but  pass  by  their  proper  molecular  movement  of  diflfusion,  as  in 
artificial  graphite ;  and  (3)  pores  through  which  gases  pass  neither 
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by  capillary  transpiration^  nor  by  their  proper  diffusive  movement, 
but  only  after  liquefaction — such  as  the  pores  of  wrought  metals 
and  the  finest  pores  of  graphite/ 

This  latter  porosity  Deville  conceives  to  be  an  intermolecular 
porosity  due  entirely  to  dilatation.  The  intermolecular  porosity 
of  platinum  and  iron  is  not  sufficient^  he  supposes^  to  admit 
any  passage  of  gas  at  low  temperatures,  but  is  developed  by  the 
expansive  agency  of  heat  upon  these  metals,  and  becomes  sensible 
in  these  particular  cases  about  the  temperature  of  ignition. 

The  absorption  of  a  gas  by  a  liquid  or  a  colloid  substance  is 
not  a  purely  physical  effect.  Some  relation  in  composition  is 
necessary;  hence  it  is  asked  by  Graham  whether  a  similar  analogy 
may  not  be  looked  for  between  hydrogen  and  colloid  bodies  of  the 
metallic  class. 

The  phenomena  of  diffusion  in  gases  were  viewed  by  Dalton 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  self-repulsive  property  of  the 
particles  of  gaseous  bodies.  He  considered  that  each  gas  ulti- 
mately dilates  until  the  whole  space  through  which  the  difiusion 
occurs  is  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas,  of  a  density  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  the  gas  present.  Observation  shows 
that  each  gas  becomes  diffused  through  a  limited  space  filled  with 
any  other  gas,  as  it  would  be  through  a  vacuum,  the  other  gas 
only  acting  mechanically  to  retard  the  period  at  which  such  uni- 
formity of  diffusion  is  attained. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Graham,  that  if  this  view  were  true^ 
there  should  be,  contrary  to  experience,  a  depression  of  tempe- 
rature when  two  gases  become  intermixed.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  since  the  particles  of 
each  gas  may  merely  glide  amongst  those  of  the  other  kind,  as 
the  particles  of  water  do  amongst  those  of  sand,  the  self-repulsion 
of  the  particles  still  being  the  power  which  determines  the  pro- 
cess of  diffusion. 

The  phenomena  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids  seem,  however,  to  be 
more  easily  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  a  feeble  superficial 
attraction  between  the  particles  of  one  liquid  and  those  of  an- 
other, and  the  supposition  that  an  analogous  attraction  exists 
between  the  particles  of  one  gas  and  those  of  a  gas  of  different 
nature  might  sufficiently  account  for  the  process  of  intermixture 
in  the  case  of  elastic  fluids. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  intermixture  of  gases, 
the  ilifliision  volume  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  the  body.  The  ratios  which  have  been  observed 
are  dependent  upon  the  relative  density  of  the  gases  compared. 
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quite  irrespective  of  the  combining  proportion.  In  liquids,  a 
similar  want  of  connexion  between  the  chemical  equivalent  and 
the  diffusion  volume  is  observed;  the  relation  in  this  case  is  a 
multiple  of  the  absolute  weight  diffused. 

(7 1 )  Separation  of  Bodies  by  Cold  or  Heat. — It  often  happens, 
where  adhesion  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  the  solution 
of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  as  in  the  cases  just  considered,  that  the 
chemist  has  occasion  to  destroy  this  adhesion,  and  to  obtain  one 
substance  or  both  of  them  in  a  separate  form.  This  separation 
is  generally  effected  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Depression  of  tem- 
perature will  sometimes  cause  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the 
solid  to  acquire  the  ascendancy  over  the  force  of  adhesion.  When, 
for  example,  brandy  is  exposed  to  intense  cold,  many  degrees 
below  that  necessary  to  freeze  water,  the  spirituous  portion  re- 
tains its  liquid  form,  and  separates  from  the  aqueous  part,  which 
solidifies  as  ice.  Indeed  water,  in  the  act  of  freezing,  becomes 
completely  separated  from  everything  which  is  previously  held  in 
solution.  It  is  owing  to  the  separation  of  air  previously  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  that  ice  so  often  presents  a  blebby,  honey- 
combed appearance. 

Faraday  has  shown  that,  even  on  a  small  scale,  this  complete 
separation  of  foreign  matters  from  water  may  be  easily  effected 
by  the  process  of  freezing : — If  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  indigo,  or  one  of  common  salt,  be  mixed  with  90  or  loo 
times  its  volume  of  water,  and  this  mixture  be  placed  in  a  tube  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture 
(175),  at  the  same  time  that  the  separation  of  the  foreign  matter 
is  mechanically  facilitated  by  stirring  the  liquid  round  and  round 
briskly  and  constantly  with  a  feather,  the  sides  of  the  tube  will, 
in  a  few  minutes,  be  lined  with  a  coat  of  transparent,  chemically 
pure  ice,  all  the  foreign  matters  having  accumulated  in  the  central 
portion,  which  still  remains  liquid. 

It  would  appear  that  when  the  freezing  of  saline  solutions 
takes  place  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Poles, 
the  ice  formed  is  by  no  means  free  from  salt.  Mr.  Walker,  who 
accompanied  Sir  L.  M'Clintock  in  the  Fox,  made  numerous  obser- 
vations on  the  freezing  of  sea  water  in  the  Arctic  regions.  lie 
found  that  when  the  temperature  fell  below  —  a^C,  ice  began  to 
form,  at  first  as  a  thin  pellicle,  which  gradually  acquired  a  verti- 
cally striated  appearance  as  it  increased  in  thickness,  plumose 
saline  crystals  separating  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Although 
he  observed  the  formation  of  ice  from  sea  water  at  all  tempera- 
tures between  —  a®  and  —41°  C,  he  never  from  this  source  could 
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obtain  ice  which  on  melting  furnished  fresh  water.  The  purest 
ice  was  that  formed  at  the  lowest  temperature ;  but  even  that 
when  melted  furnished  water  of  sp.  gr.  i'oo5.  He  re-melted  the 
ice  from  sea- water,  and  froze  it  again,  repeating  the  operation 
several  times  upon  the  same  portion  of  water,  but  never  by  this 
means  succeeded  in  obtaining  water  of  less  density  than  i*oo2. 
Dr.  Rae  found  that  the  ice  of  the  previous  winter,  if  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  water,  was  usually  fresh,  probably  from 
the  draining  away  of  the  imsolidified  brine  previously  entangled 
in  the  ice.  {Proc.  Phys,  Soc.  1874,  i.  14.)  Mr.  Buchanan  made 
some  experiments  during  the  Antarctic  cruise  of  the  Challenger. 
He  found  that  when  pack  ice  was  melted,  the  liquid  which  first 
flowed  away  contained  more  salt  than  the  later  portions,  and  that 
before  the  whole  of  the  ice  has  disappeared,  its  temperature  had 
risen  from  —  1°  to  0°  C.  At  this  temperature  almost  fresh  water 
was  obtained.  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1876,  xxiv.  609.)  Dr.  Guthrie 
has  shown  that  when  sea-water  is  frozen  on  a  small  scale  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  the  ice  immediately  strongly  pressed  be- 
tween flannel,  the  ice  contains  only  Vx  of  the  quantity  of  salts 
present  in  the  original  water.      (Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  1874,  i.  72.) 

In  studying  the  effect  of  cold  on  solutions.  Dr.  Guthrie  {Proc. 
Phys.  Soc.  1874,  i.  53,  1875,  ii.  i  and  53)  has  obtained  some  very- 
remarkable  results.  The  first  series  of  experiments  was  conducted 
on  solutions  of  sodic  chloride  in  water.  When  a  dilute  solution 
of  this  salt  is  cooled  below  o^  C.  with  constant  stirring,  ice  is 
gradually  deposited,  the  temperature  at  which  the  ice  forms  de- 
pending on  the  quantity  of  salt  present.  Thus  a  solution  with 
5*254  per  cent,  of  salt  deposits  ice  at  —  3°'4,  with  10*508  per 
cent,  at  j^'j,  with  15762  per  cent,  at  — 12°'4,  and  with  18*389 
per  cent,  at  — 15°'4.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  saturated  brine 
containing  2627  P^'  ^^^*'  ^^  ®*1*  ^  cooled,  a  different  result  is 
observed ;  at  —  7°  crystals  of  the  hydrate  of  sodic  chloride  NaCl, 
2HjjO  are  deposited,  and  this  continues  until  the  temperature 
reaches  —  22°,  when  the  whole  solidifies.  By  separating  the  crys- 
tals as  they  are  formed  until  the  temperature  falls  to  —22^,  a 
liquid  is  obtained  possessing  a  com])osition  approximately  re- 
presented by  the  formula  2NaCl,2iIl20,  and  which  solidifies  at 
—  22°,  the  solid  exhibiting  a  constant  fusing  point.  This  com- 
pound, or  cryohydrate,  may  be,  therefore,  produced  on  cooling 
either  a  dilute  solution,  when  ice  first  separates ;  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion, when  salt  first  separates.  The  same  treatment  has  been 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  other  solutions  with  perfectly  similar 
results,  a  series  of  cryohydrates  being  formed,  each  possessing  a 
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definite  fusing  point  and  composition.  The  fusing  point  of  the 
cryohydrate  is  the  minimum  temperature  obtainable  by  a  freezing 
mixture  of  the  salt  and  ice.  In  the  case  of  salts  which  are  more 
soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  the  curve  indicating  the  solu- 
bility of  the  salt  in  water  above  o°  is  continuous  with  that  repre- 
senting the  temperature  at  which  the  salt  is  deposited  by  cooling 
the  solution  below  o*';  it  continues  regular  until  the  fusing 
point  of  the  cryohydrate  is  reached^  when  it  returns  abruptly 
towards  o°. 

In  like  manner,  gases  may  be  in  a  great  measure  freed  from 
condensible  vapours  by  exposing  them  to  a  very  low  temperature. 
Air  saturated  with  moisture  may  be  rendered  nearly  dry  by 
causing  it  to  traverse  a  long  tube^  cooled  down  by  immersion  in 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

Elevation  of  temperature  is  still  more  often  resorted  to  for 
the  separation  of  bodies  in  solution  :  when,  for  instance^  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  in  water  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  repulsive 
power  of  this  agent  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the  water,  as  well 
as  its  adhesion  to  the  salt ;  the  water  assumes  the  aeriform  con- 
dition, passes  off  in  steam,  and  leaves  the  salt  behind  in  the  solid 
state.  This  process  is  termed  evaporation.  It  proceeds  rapidly 
•in  shallow,  open  vessels,  in  which  case  the  liquid  escapes  into  the 
air.  If  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  solvent,  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  a  closed  vessel,  such  as  a  retort,  and  connected  with 
a  suitable  condensing  apparatus,  so  as  to  effect  a  dUtillatian  of 
the  liquid.  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  effect  a  partial 
separation  of  liquids  of  different  degrees  of  volatility ;  and  spirit 
of  wine  is  thus  more  or  less  perfectly  separated  from  water. 

§  IV.  Crystallization. 

(72)  Modes  of  procuring  Crystals, — It  might  be  anticipated 
that  when  cohesion  slowly  recovers  its  ascendancy,  this  force 
would  exert  itself  throughout  the  mass  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  that  a  globular  concretion  would  be  the  result,  as  when  oil 
separates  from  mixture  with  dilute  spirit  of  a  specific  gravity 
precisely  equal  to  its  own.  The  fact,  however,  is  quite  otherwise, 
for  as  a  general  rule  cohesion  is  not  exerted  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions in  solids.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  where  solid  bodies 
are  allowed  to  separate  slowly  from  their  solutions,  they  are 
found  to  assume  regular  geometrical  forms.  Each  substance  has 
its  own  peculiar  form.  Such  regular  geometrical  solids  are 
termed  crystals. 
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By  these  differences  in  form,  the  materials  which  constitnl 
the  crystallized  masaea  may  often  be  distinguisled  from  each 
other.  For  examplcj  common  salt  cryataUizes  in  cubes,  alum  in 
oetohedra,  saltpetre  or  nitre  in  six-aided  prisms,  Epsom  salts  in 
four-aided  prisms,  and  so  on.  The  more  slowly  and  regularly  the 
process  is  allowed  to  proceed,  the  larger  and  more  regular  are 
the  crystals.  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  crystals  is  to  form 
a  strong  aohition  of  the  salt  in  hot  water,  for  most  bodies  are 
more  freely  soluble  in  water  when  it  is  at  an  elevated  tempe- 
rature than  when  cold ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  the  cohesion  of  the^ 
salt  reaumea  ita  ascendancy,  and  the  crystals  shoot  through 
liquid  :  in  thia  way  crystals  of  nitre  are  easily  procured. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  liquefaction  should 
all  cases   take  place  through  the  intervention  of  an  indifi'erent 
liquid  such  as  water:  mere  fusion  of  the  substance,  followed  by 
slow  cooling  so  as  to  allow  it  freely  to  obey  the  molecular  attrac- 
tion, is  in  many  instances  sufficient  to  produce  crystals.     If  a 
3  kilogrammes  of  sulphur  or  of  bismuth   be  fused  in  a  crucibl 
and,  after  it  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  become  solid  upon  the  si 
face,  the  crust  be  broken  through  and   the  yet  liquid  sulphur 
bismuth  be  poured  out,  the  inner  surface  of  the  solid  portion 
be  found  to  be  lined  with  prismatic  trauspareut  crystals  of  si 
phur,    or    brilliant    holloi 
"''S'  cubes  of  metallic  biamul 

Water  on  solidifying  often 
shoots  into  beautiful  erys- 
tals,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
forms  of  snow-flakes,  fig.  45, 

I  which  fall  during  a  hard 
frost.  The  forms  of  these 
flakes  are  all  derived  from 
the  six-sided  plate.  No.  i  j, 
the  separate  crystals  in  the  groups  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  all  cross 
each  other  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°,  though  they  vary  in  t}» 
complexity  of  their  arrangement. 

In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  temperatures  which  man 
hardly  attain  in  his  furnaces,  have  been  acting  for  ages ;  pro- 
cesses of  cooling  of  the  most  regular  and  gradual  kind  have  bcea. 
proceeding,  and  a  great  variety  of  combinations  have  bceu  effectedfi 
under  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  By  the  com- 
bined operation  of  these  causes  many  crystalline  substances  <rf 
mineral  origin  have  been  formed,  which  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  imitating,  although   a  closer  examination  of  the  slags  of  our- 
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iron  furnaces  reveals  new  artificial  formations  of  this  nature ;  and 
the  number  of  those  combinations^  previously  unattained  by  art, 
is  gradually  being  dimiuished. 

Ebelmen  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  1848  [3],  xxii.  211)  succeeded  in 
producing  a  variety  of  artificially  crystallized  compounds,  which 
were  before  only  known  as  natural  minerals,  by  dissolving  their 
constituents  in  boracic  or  in  phosphoric  acid,  or  in  one  of  their 
salts,  and  then  subjecting  the  mixture  to  an  intense  and  long- 
sustained  heat  in  a  furnace  used  for  baking  porcelain ;  the  acid, 
or  other  compound  employed  as  the  solvent,  was  thus  very  slowly 
volatilized,  and  various  minute  crystals  were  obtained,  including 
spinelle,  chrome  iron,  emerald,  and  corundum  or  ruby.*  Deville 
and  Caron  {Comptes  Rendus,  1858,  xlvi.  764)  have  extended  these 
experiments.  They  introduced  the  fluorides  of  certain  metals 
into  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  containing  a  quantity  of 
boracic  anhydride  supported  in  a  small  cup  of  carbon.  The 
cover  of  the  crucible  was  then  carefully  luted  on,  and  the  whole 
exposed  for  an  hour  or  two  to  an  intense  white  heat.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  metallic  fluoride  and  the  boracic  anhy- 
dride were  slowly  volatilized,the  vapours  decomposed  each  other, 
and  crystals  were  formed.  Fenic  fluoride  when  thus  treated 
yielded  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  octohedral  crystals;  zircouic 
fluoride  yielded  dendritic  crystals  of  zirconia ;  a  mixture  of  alu- 
minic  and  glucinic  fluorides  furnished  chrysoberyl  (GOjAlgOj) ; 
aluminic  fluoride  mixed  with  zincic  fluoride  yielded  crystals  of 
gahnite  (ZnO^AlgOg) ;  and,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  mixtures, 
staurolitet  and  other  crystallized  bodies  previously  only  known 
as  native  minerals  were  procured.  The  success  that  has  attended 
these  investigations  offers  every  inducement,  to  those  who  have 
the  opportunity,  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject. 


*  Some  recent  experiments  by  Knop  on  titanic  anhydride  crystallized  from 
microcosmic  salt  have  shown  that  the  compound  thus  obtained,  and  supposed  to 
be  aDataiie,  is  a  phosphotitanic  anhydride,  3  TiO,,  P,Oj. 

t  Few  transiormations  of  this  kind  are  more  instructive  than  those  which 
accompany  the  formation  of  staurolite,  the  crystalh'zed  silicate  of  alumina 
(4  Al^O,,  3  SiO,).  Alternate  layers  of  silica  and  alumina  are  placed  in  a  porce- 
lain tube  heated  to  redness,  and  through  this  a  current  of  silicic  fluoride  is 
transroittKl,  and  escapes  apparently  quite  unaltered  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 
The  fluoride  attacks  the  ignited  alumina,  removing  oxygen  from  it.  This 
oxygen  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  silicon  of  the  fluoride,  producing  silica 
which  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  alumina,  3  SiF^  +  2A1,0,  =  3  SiO,  +  2  Al^F^. 
Meantime,  aluminic  fluoride  being  volatilized,  passes  on  and  attacks  the  super- 
incumbent layer  of  ignited  silica.  Alumina  is  reproduced,  and  combines  with  a 
portion  of  the  silica,  whilst  silicic  fluoride  is  again  fonned,  again  to  undergo  a 
similar  series  of  transformations,  2  Al^F^  +  3  SiO^  =  3  SiF^  +  2  A1,0,. 
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The  prolonged  action  of  water  at  high  temperatures,  such  as 
can  only  be  obtained  under  pressure^  often  furnishes  crystalline 
compounds  which  cannot  otherwise  be  procured.  Acting  upon  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  De  Senarmont,  by  operating  in  closed 
vessels  with  water  upon  various  compounds,  at  temperatures 
ranging  between  266°  and  572°  (130°  and  300°  C),  succeeded  in 
obtaining  in  a  crystallized  condition  the  principal  minerals  which 
occur  in  metalliferous  veins,  including  quartz,  carbonates  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  zinc,  baric  sulphate,  antimonious  sulphide,  mis- 
pickel,  and  red  silver  ore,  as  well  as  anhydrous  ferric  oxide,  and 
corundum.     {Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  1851  [3],  xxxii.  129.) 

The  prolonged  action  of  water  at  moderate  temperatures  may 
oflten  also,  as  Daubree  {Comptes  Rendus,  1858,  xlvi.  1086)  haa 
shown,  cause  the  formation  of  complicated  crystallized  minerals. 
It  was  found  by  this  mineralogist  that  the  zeolites  apophyllite, 
chabasite  [(KNaCaj)20,Al203,4Si02,6H20],  and  harmotome [K^O, 
2CaO,3A1.^03,  i2Si02,i5HoO],  have  gradually  been  produced  in 
the  concrete  laid  down  bv  the  Romans  around  the  channels  of 
outflow,  at  the  hot  springs  of  Plombieres.*  Tetrahedrite  (grey 
copper)  has  been  found  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  Haute  Mame, 
where  it  has  been  produced  by  the  corrosion  of  copper  coins  by 
mineral  water. 

It  is  not  in  all  cases  necessary  that  liquefaction  should  take 
place  as  a  preliminary  to  crystallization :  a  solid  when  deposited 
from  the  gaseous  state  sometimes  furnishes  crystals :  iodine, 
arsenious  anhydnde,  sulphur,  mercuric  iodide,  and  camphor, 
offer  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  crystallization.  Some  siolids 
change  their  crystalline  form  entirely  when  left  in  the  liquid  from 
which  they  are  deposited :  thus  benzamide  when  separating  from 
its  solution  in  boiling  water  forms  a  mass  of  fine  needles;  after 
a  time  a  change  takes  place  and  solid  crystals  begin  to  grow 
amongst  the  needles,  and  ultimately  the  latter  are  entirely  trans- 
formed into  large  solid  transparent  crystals. 

(73)  Separation  of  Salts  by  C}*ystallization. — The  process  of 
crystallization  from  solution  often  afibrds   a  means  of  separating 


*  This  concrete  rests  in  part  on  granite  and  in  part  on  alluvial  gravel.  The 
mineral  water  Hows  out  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  140°  and  158^  (60^ 
and  70^  C).  It  is  very  dilute,  containing  not  more  than  0*3  gramme  per  litre 
of  saline  mattets,  or  21  grains  per  gallon.  It  holds  in  solution  small  quantities 
of  silica,  and  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  aluminium.  These  sub- 
stances thus,  in  almost  infinitesimal  quantities,  penetrate  the  concrete  by  a  very 
slow  infiltration,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  havo  altered  its  composition,  and 
deposited  regularly  crystallized  zeolitic  minerab. 
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two  salts  of  unequal  solubility^  the  crystalline  form  of  which  is 
different,  and  which  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other : 
nitre  is  thus  purified  from  Ijhe  common  salt  which  always  occurs 
mixed  with  it.  This  process  is  very  generally  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  purifying  salts  from  small  quantities  of  foreign  admix- 
tureS;  which  may  be  soluble  in  water,  but  which  either  do  not 
crystallize,  or  if  they  crystallize,  do  not  do  so  in  dilute  solutions. 
Each  crystallization  diminishes  the  quantity  of  adhering  impurity, 
and  after  the  process  has  been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  dis- 
solving each  successive  crop  of  crystals  in  fresh  portions  of  pure 
water,  the  product  will  in  most  cases  be  free  from  impurity.  The 
crystallization  of  sea  salt  from  sea  water  thus  separates  the  sodic 
chloride  from  magnesic  chloride,  and  from  various  other  salts 
which  are  present  with  it  in  small  proportions ;  a  single  crystal- 
lization gives  the  salt  sufficiently  pure  for  commercial  purposes, 
though  it  is  in  this  state  far  from  being  chemically  free  from  the 
bodies  which  accompany  it  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  A  single 
crystallization  of  many  salts,  however,  may  be  made  to  furnish 
the  salt  very  nearly  chemically  pure,  if  the  solution  be  briskly 
stirred  whilst  the  crystals  are  being  formed.  The  salt  is  thus 
deposited  in  minute  detached  grains ;  and  if  these  are  placed  to 
drain,  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  salt,  as 
is  practised  in  the  refining  of  nitre  {552),  the  mother  liquor, 
which  retains  the  impurities  dissolved,  may  be  completely  washed 
away ;  but  if  the  crystals  be  allowed  to  be  deposited  slowly  and 
to  acquire  a  large  volume,  the  mother  liquor  is  retained  between 
the  layers  of  each  crystal,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  displaced  by 
the  pure  solution.  Bodies  which  possess  the  same  crystalline 
form,  such  as  potassic  sulphate  and  chromate,  cannot  thus  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  crystallization. 

(74)  Sudden  Crystallization  :  Nuclei, — Where  the  forces  of 
cohesion  and  adhesion  are  nearly  balanced,  as  in  saturated 
solutions,  very  slight  causes  may  occasion  the  cohesion  to  pre- 
ponderate ;  and  when  once  this  force  has  been  set  in  action,  its  in- 
fluence spreads  rapidly  throughout  the  mass.  Water,  for  example, 
in  a  still  atmosphere,  may  be  cooled  8  or  10  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  yet  continue  liquid ;  but  the  slightest  vibra- 
tion of  the  vessel  causes  sudden  crystallization  of  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  into  ice.  Sometimes  a  similar  effect  is  produced,  as  in  the 
case  of  Glauber^s  salt,  by  the  sudden  admission  of  air  to  the 
solution  of  the  salt  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  and  from 
which  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  boiling  (55). 

Adhesion  to  a  solid  body  may  be   sufficient   to  disturb  the 
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balance ;  thus^  the  dropping  in  of  a  similar  crystal^  the  insertion 
of  a  thready  or  of  a  wire^  or  of  a  piece  of  sticky  if  not  sufficient 
to  cause  sudden  crystallization^  will  generally  determine  the  spot 
upon  which  the  crystals  are  first  formed,  especially  if  the  foreign 
body  or  nucleus  be  rough  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  For  this 
reason  threads  are  stretched  across  the  vessels  in  which  the  pure 
solution  of  sugar  is  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar-candy  ;  so  also  wooden  rods  are  placed  in  solutions  of  cupric 
acetate,  and  copper  wires  are  suspended  in  solutions  of  borax  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  crystallization  of  the  salt. 

(75)  Circumstances  which  modify  Crystalline  Form. — ^The  volume  of 
crystalfl  is  oilen  influenced  by  circamHtanceft  apparentlj  trivial.  Muddj  solutioiis 
generally  yield  the  largest  crystals,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  manufacturing  prooets 
for  obtaining  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  where  the  impure  acid  always  forms  the 
finest  crystals.  Occat>ionally  the  presence  in  the  liquid  of  a  substance  which  does 
not  crystallize  with  the  salt,  yet  modifies  the  form  which  the  latter  aMmaoet; 
lu^a,  for  instance,  occasions  the  deposition  of  common  salt  in  ootohedra  instead 
of  its  usual  form  of  the  cube.  Potassic  iodide  generally  crystallizes  in  cubes,  but 
under  certain  conditions,  and  especially  when  the  solution  is  quite  pure,  prismatie 
crystals  are  produced.  Sodic  carbonate  usually  crystallizes  in  large  transpareDt 
solid  crystals,  but  when  quite  pure  the  crystals  are  platy  and  not  at  all  compset 
It  was  also  found  by  Jacobsen  (Pogg.  AnnaL  1861,  cxiii.  498)  that  sodic  chlorate, 
which  crystallizes  ordinarily  in  cubes,  could  be  obtained  at  pleasure  in  the  hemi- 
hedral  form  observed  by  Marbach,  by  touching  one  of  the  regular  cubic  crystals 
of  the  salt  with  a  little  fat  or  wax,  and  putting  it  back  into  the  mother  liquor. 
A  similar  modifying  influence  on  the  form  of  the  crystal  was  produced  Uj  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  urea,  of  glycerin,  or  of  crude  hydric  potassio  iar^ 
trate  to  the  mother  liquor. 

The  investigations  of  Pasteur  {Ann,  Ckim,  Thys,  1857  [3"],  xlix.  5)  have 
thrown  an  interesting  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  which  thus  operate  in  ipodi- 
fying  the  form  of  crystals.  The  crystals  which  were  particularly  examined  by 
him  were  those  of  attid  malate  or  bimalate  of  ammonium  (H^NH  C^H^OJ,  and  of 
strontic  foimiate.  Bimalate  of  ammonium,  when  it  is  deposited  in  the  cold  from 
a  pure  saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  crystallizes  in  the  form  shown  in  No.  i, 
fig.  46 — a  form  derived  from  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombio  base.     Sometimes^ 

Fio.  46. 


however,  the  crystals  exhibit  the  double  bevel  shown  in  No.  2.  When  the  salt  is 
deposited  from  a  solution  containing  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bima- 
late by  heat,  it  assumes  a  hemihedral  modification,  similar  to  one  or  other  of 
those  shown  in  fig.  47.   The  bimalate  has  a  ready  cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  ▲  B 
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and  c  D  (fig.  46).     If  a  crystal  of  the  form  of  i  or  2  be  broken  across,  as  in 
fig.  48,  and  be  transferred  to  a  portion  of  pore  saturated  mother  liquor,  the  bevel 
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is  rapidly  restored :  it  makes  its  appearance  first  along  the  edges  of  the  cleavage 
plane,  x  T,  and  the  growth  of  the  crystal  is  more  rapid  in  the  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  cleavage  than  it  is  in  the  direction  parallel  with  it. 
If  the  crystal  be  cut  at  one  of  its  angles,  as  at  a,  fig.  49, 
the  notch  becomes  rapidly  filled  up,  and  when  the  form  of 
the  crystal  is  restored,  its  growth  again  becomes  regular  in 
all  directions. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  observations  point 
if— that  when  a  broken  crystal  is  replaced  in  its  mother 
liquor,  it  continues  to  increase  in  every  direction ;  but  that 
its  growth  is  especially  active  upon  the  broken  surfaces,  in 
eoDseqoence  of  which  the  general  outline  of  the  figure  is 
restored  in  a  few  hours. 

If  a  hemihedral  crystal,  such  as  either  of  those  shown  in  fig.  47,  be  placed 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  bimalate,  the  hemihedral  faces  quickly  dis- 
^pear,  as  the  artificial  injury  does.  On  the  other  hand,  if  perfect  crystals  be 
placed  in  a  mother  liquid  depositing  hemihedral  crystals,  the  hemihedrd  form  is 
speedily  developed  upon  the  newly-introduced  crystals,  the  hemihedral  crystal 
growing  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  ▲,  b,  whilst  the  regular 
crjstsl  increases  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  a,  c. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  last  observation,  it  occurred  to  Pasteur  that  if  he 
could  by  mechauical  means  compel  a  crystal  to  increase  more  rapidly  in  length 
than  in  breadth,  he  might  compel  a  pure  solution  to  deposit  hemihedral  crystals. 
He  accordingly  pasted  stripes  of  tinfoil  over  the  sides  of  a  well-formed  crystal  of 
the  bimalate,  and  having  produced  cleavage  planes  at  the  two  ends  pandlel  to 
A,  B,  he  placed  it  in  a  solution  of  the  pure  salt ;  on  the  following  day  the  bevels 
had  reappeared  along  the  broken  &ces,  and  each  of  the  four  solid  angles  of  the 
crystal  exhibited  a  hemihedral  face.  When  the  tinfoil  was  pasted  along  one  edge 
only  of  the  crystal,  the  hemihedral  faces  were  developed  on  that  side  only. 

(76)  Change  of  Volume  in  Crystallizing, — Some  change  of 
volume  usually  occurs  at  the  moment  of  solidification ;  in  many 
instances  expansion  takes  place.  Ice,  for  example,  at  the  moment 
of  congelation,  increases  in  volume  about  -rV»  ^^'^  expands  so 
forcibly  as  to  burst  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  Instances  of 
this  occur  during  severe  frosts  in  the  pipes  used  for  conveying 
water.  This  expansive  force  is  so  enormous  that  no  vessels  have 
been  found  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  it.  Major  Williams  (Trans. 
Boy.  Sac.  Edin.  1790^  ii.  23)  made  some  experiments  at  Quebec 
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in  1784  and  1785  with  12-incli  iron  shells,  filled  with  water,  and 
closed  by  wooden  plugs,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
-  28°  C.  ( - 18-4  P.).  In  one  case  the  shell  was  split  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  freezing  water,  and  a  sheet  of  ice  projected  from  the 
crack  formed  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  relief  of  the  pressure 
(175,  note.)    In  another  experiment  the  wooden  plug  was  thrown 
more  than   a  hundred  yards,  and  a  cylinder  of  ice  8  inches  in 
length  protruded  from  the  hole.     The  most  compact  ice  has  a 
density  of  0-923  :  1000  parts  of  water  at  0°  C.  become  dilated  on 
freezing  to  about  1083  *     It  is  owing  to  the  expansion  which 
occurs  at  the  moment  of  solidification  in  iron  and  in  Newton's 
fusible  metal,  that  they  answer  so  admirably  for  castings.     Other 
solids,  however,  present  equally  remarkable  instances  of  contrac- 
tion, of  which  mercury,  lead,  and  gold  are  illustrations,  and  hence 
the  unfitness  of  the  two  metals*  last  mentioned  for  the  purposes 
of  casting  or  moulding. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Kopp  (Liebig^s  Annal,  1 855, 
xciii.  1 29),  all  the  under-mentioned  substances  contract  on  solidify- 
ing, and  their  expansion  at  the  moment  of  fusion  is  the  following: — 


zoo  PartB  of  Solid 


Phosphorus 
White  Wax 
Stearic  Acid 
Sulphur    ... 


•■•  •••  •■•  ••• 


• • •  ••• 


•  •  •  •  ■  • 


I  •  •  •  •  • 


expand 


343 
0423 

Il'O 

50 


on  melting  it 

« F.       1       •*  C. 

111*2 

44 

147-2 

64 

158 

70 

239 

115 

Many  solids  expand  with  much  greater  rapidity  near  their 
melting  point  than  at  lower  temperatures;  this  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  wax.  Kopp  also  finds  that  many 
hyd  rated  salts  expand  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  as  for  example  : — 


zoo  Part«  of  Solid 


Calcic  Chloride  (CaClj,  6  H,0)    

Hydric  Disodic  PhoHphate  (NajHPO..  12  H.O) 
Sodic  Thiosulphate  (Hyposulphite)  (NajSjOa,  5  HjO) 


expand 


96 

5* 


onftuingat 


j 


84-2 

95 
"3 


29 

35 
45 


A  similar  phenomenon  attends  the  melting  of  Rosens  fusible 
metal  (2  parts  of  bismuth,  i  part  of  tin,  and  i  of  lead),  which 
on  liquefying,  between  203°  and  209°  (95°  and  98°  C),  expands 


*  Dufour  found,  as  the  result  of  22  careful  experiments,  that  the  density  of 
ice  varied  between  0*914  and  0*923,  with  a  mean  of  0*917  :  Bunsen's  recent 
experiments,  conducted  with  great  precautions,  lead  to  the  number  0*91674  for 
the  density  of  ice  at  0°  (^^ffff*  Ann,  1870,  cxli.  i). 
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1*55  P^  cent.  lodiue,  bromine,  potassium,  sodium,  tin,  and 
bismnth,  also  contract  at  tlie  moment  of  solidification,  and  of 
course  expand  on  liquefaction. 

(77}  D'useclion  of  Crytlalline  Masses, — An  interesting'  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Diosii  upon  cohesion  is  sometimeR  observed  in  tbe  gradual  wnversion 
of  small  crystals  left  io  the  liquid  into  larger  onea.  In  nickelouB  sulphate,  for 
eumple,  slight  alternate  elevations  and  di>prE^ioiiB  of  temperature  cause  the 
alternate  solution  and  recrystallization  of  part  of  the  salt;  the  smaller  crjstalo, 
Kbich  offer  the  largest  eurfnce  in  proportion  to  their  mttss,  are  most  readily  dis- 
solved, and  their  solution  crystalliEes  again  upon  the  surface  of  the  larger  ones, 
wbich  thus  increase  in  size  gradually,  whiUt  the  smaller  ones  entirely  disappear. 
Sparingly  Holuble  compouuda.  by  prolonged  digestion  in  an  appropriate  solution, 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Amorphous  argentic  chloride  may  be 
thus  gnulaally  converted  into  crystals  if  dige«t»;d  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  in 
waled  tubes.  Many  naturally  crystallized  minerals  have  doubtless  increased  in 
bulk  considerably  since  tboir  hrst  deposition  by  this  coutinuona  process  of  alter- 
nate solution  and  crystallization. 

fiy  the  alow  action  of  solution,  cryBtalline  strncture  may  often  be  made  visible 
where  no  trace  of  it  was  previously  apparent,  and  a  kind  of  dissection  of  the  mass 
is  thus  effected,  owing  to  the  more  powerful  exertion  of  cohesion  in  certain 
dirralions ;  these  directions  vary  with  the  particular  crystalline  form  of  the  com- 
pound. These  phenomena  may  be  developed  in  a  striking  manner  upon  the  surface 
of  a  sheet  of  tin  plate,  bygently  warming  the  plate,  and  wa.ihing  it  over  while  hot 
with  ■  little  weak  acid ;  the  crystalliae  forma  thus  displayed  conntitute,  when  the 
surface  has  been  varnished,  the  ornamented  tin  plate  termed  noir^e  metalUque. 
A  bar  of  nickel  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid  becomes  covei'ed  with  tetrahedra,  from 
tbe  solution  of  tbe  intervening  uncryatallized  portions  of  tlie  metal;  and  the 
Hbrons  structure  of  the  better  kinds  of  iron  may  be  strikingly  exhibited  by  a 
similar  treatment  of  the  ran^a.  In  all  these  cases  the  action  of  the  solvent 
must  be  very  weak,  otherwise  the  force  of  adhesion  will  act  too  uniformly:  the 
man  sbwiy  tbe  sulutiou  takes  place,  the  more  clearly  is  this  difference  in  the 
amount  of  cohesion  in  different  directions  of  tbe  solid  manift^ted.  Salts  may  be 
made  to  show  the  same  kind  of  structure  without  having  recourse  to  chemical 
solvents.  A  shapeless  block  of  alum,  when  placed  in  a  nearly  saturated  solution 
of  the  salt,  becomes  gradually  embossed  with  portions  of  octohedra,  ao  that  its 
true  crystalline  strocture  is  revealed  to  the  eye.  {Daniell,  Quart.  Jintm,  of 
Sdriice,  18 16.  i.  24,  and  Soy.  Iitst.  Joum.  1.  1.)  Tyndoll  lias  studied  the  dia- 
seotion  of  ice,  by  which  its  crystalline  structure  is  exhibited  {175). 

A  remarkable  molecular  change  sometimes  takes  place  in  bodies  without  their 
ondergoing  any  alteration  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  Jloth  brass  and 
silver,  fur  example,  when  first  cast  or  wrought,  possess  considerable  toughness, 
aad  Dcither  of  them  bos  any  apparent  crystalline  structure;  bj' repeated  heatings 
■nd  coolings,  however,  they  ol\en  become  so  brittle  a.i  to  snap  off  upon  the 
i^iplieatioa  of  a  very  slight  degree  of  force,  and  the  surfave  of  the  fracture  then 
cxIiibitA  a  distinctly  crystallized  appearance.  In  the  same  way  ii  is  tbund  that 
constant  vibiatioD,  such  as  that  to  which  tbe  iron  shafts  of  machini'ry  and  the 
ail«B  of  railway  carriages  are  subjiNited.  gradually  destroys  tlie  fibrous  character 
to  which  the  iron  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  toughness,  and  renders  it  crystalline 
■od  brittle.  A  similar  change  sometimes  occurs  in  crystallized  bodies :  in  this 
way  tmodparent  prismatic  crystals  of  nickel  sulphate  or  of  zinc  selcniate,  when 
exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  become  opaque ;  they  retain  their 
fbnn  until  touched,  and  then  crumble  down  into  a  granular  powder  composed  of 

ibedial  particles.     An  alteration  somewhat  similar  occurs  in  barley  sugar, 
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which,  when  first  made  from  melted  sngar,  10  vitreous  and  transparent ;  bat  it 
gradoally  becomes  crystalline,  opaque,  and  brittle. 

(78)  Structure  of  Crystals :  Cleavage. — ^By  the  careful  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  force^  crystalline  form  may  be  often  revealed 
in  a  body  which  at  first  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass.  If  to  an 
irregular  fragment  of  Iceland  spar^  for  example^  we  apply  the 
edge  of  a  knife^  and  tap  it  gently  on  the  back  with  a  hammer, 
we  shall  find  that  in  certain  positions  the  spar  splits  readily, 
leaving  smooth  surfaces^  and  that  having  once  obtained  such  a 
surface^  we  may  go  on  splitting  the  mineral  in  layers  parallel  to 
the  surface.  Upon  applying  the  knife  to  the  surface  of  a  layer 
so  detached^  we  find  that  this  layer  admits  of  cleavage  in  two 
directions^  so  that  ultimately  a  rhombohedral  crystal  is  obtained 
from  the  spar.  Some  bodies  admit  of  cleavage  with  much 
greater  facility  than  others ;  and  very  often  cleavage  occurs  more 
readily  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  planes  than  in  that  of  the 
others.  Selenite,  one  of  the  forms  of  calcic  sulphate^  has  three 
cleavages^  but  one  of  these  is  much  more  easily  efiected  than  the 
others ;  hence  the  mineral  is  readily  split  into  laminse. 

Crystals    are    bounded    by  flat    surfaces    termed    the  faces 
or  planes  of  the  crystal  (such  dA  p  p,  fig.  50,  i).     The  lines, 

e  e,    formed   by    the 

^^^•S^-  junction    of    two    of 

123  these    planes    are    its 

edges;  the  junction  of 
two    edges    forms    a 
plane  angle;   and  the 
point,  a,  atwhich  three 
or  more  planes  meet, 
constitutes     a      solid 
angle.   These  planes  are  said  to  be  similar,  when  their  correspond- 
ing edges  are  proportional,  and  their  corresponding  angles  equal. 
Edges  are  similar,  when  they  are  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
planes  respectively  similar,  at  equal  angles ;  and  angles  are  similar, 
when  they  are  equal,  and  are  contained  within  edges  respectively 
similar.     Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  crystal   is  bounded  in 
all  directions  by  perfectly  equal  and  similar  faces,  as  is  seen  in 
the  cube,  the  octohedron,  and  the  rhombohedron.     Such  forms 
are  distinguished  as  simple  forms ;  whilst  those  forms  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  two  or  more  simple  ones  are  termed 
compound  or  secondary  forms,     A  crystal  of  quartz,  consisting 
of  a   six-sided   prism,    terminated    by    two    six-sided   pyramids 
(fig.  51),  is  a  compound  form.     In  fig.  50,  2  is  a  compound  form. 
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the  twelye  edges  of  the  octohedron,  d  d  d,  being      P'o-  S'- 
replaced  by  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

Although  each  substance  has  its  own  peculiar 
crystalline  forni]as,forexample,alum  the  octohedron^ 
common  salt  the  cube,  calcic  carbonate  the  rhombo- 
hedioo,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  regularity  of 
the  cryBtalline  form  is  interfered  with.    Extra  faces    I 
are  often  formed  by  the  replacement  of  an  edge,  or 
the  fruRCo^ion  of  au  angle.    If  the  twelve  solid  edges 
of  the  octohedron  were  removed,  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  octohedron  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  would  be 
the  result,  such  as  is  seen  in  fig.  50,  2.     If  the  four  solid  angles  of 
the  tetrahedron  were  removed,  a  form  intermediate  between  the 
tetrahedron  and  the  octohedron  would  be  obtained  {fig.  50,  3). 

In  the  discovery  of  the  simple  form  of  crystals,  the  process 
of  cleavage  just  alluded  to  is  most  valuable ;  and  by  its  means, 
secondary  forms,  which  at  first  sight  present  no  resemblance  to 
the  original,  may  be  readily  traced  to  it.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  cleavage  of  the  six-sided  prism  of 
calcareous  spar.  By  cleavage,  the  three  alternate  edges  of  the 
base  may  be  removed,  and  three  faces  produced,  as  at  r  r, 
^-  53)  whilst  a  cleavage  similar  to  that  uf  the 
base  may  be  effected  upon  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  prism,  except  that  the  edges  corresponding 
to  those  that  before  resisted,  now  yield,  and  that 
those  which  at  the  base  yielded  to  cleavage  now 
remain  entire.  The  obtuse  rhombohedron  is  thus 
obtained  by  pursuing  the  dissection,  as  showi 
fig.  52. 

(79)  Goniometers. — Since  the  number  of  geo- 
metrical solids  is  limited,  whilst  the  number  of 
crystallized  bodies  is  very  great,  it  necessarily 
happens  that  several  different  substances  possess 
the  same  crystalliue  form,  and  the  only  difference 
observable  between  them  consists  in  the  different  inclination  of  the 
planes  to  each  other;  or,  what  b  the  same  thing,  in  variations  of 
the  angles  of  the  crystal.  In  order  to  detect  this  difference,  the 
crystallographer  requires  instruments  for  measuring  these  angles. 
Such  instruments  are  termed  goniometers  (from  yaivla,  an  angle). 
Of  these  the  simplest  consists  of  a  pair  of  double  compasses,  the 
pivot  of  which  coincides  with  the  centre  of  a  graduated  semicircle ; 
one  limb  is  fixed,  forming  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle,  the 
other  ia  movable  on  the  pivot,  and  croBses  the  fixed  limb  at  its 
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centre,  as  shown  in  fig.  53.  The  external  limbs  of  the  com- 
passes are  pressed  against  the  two  planes  of  the  ciTStal,  the  incli- 
nation of  which  is  to  be  mea- 
sured, BO  that  they  shall  accn- 
rately  touch  those  planes  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the 
edge  at  which  they  meet  j  and 
the  alternate  and  opposite 
angle,  which  of  course  coin- 
j  cides  with  that  of  the  crystal, 
is  read  off  in  the  degrees  of 
the  graduated  arc. 

(80}  Beflecting   Gomometer. 
— A  fep  more  elegant  and  accurate  instrument  is  the  refiectwg 
ffoniomeier  of  WoUaaton,  fig,  55.     The  principle  upon  which  it 
acts    may  be    thus   explained : — Let 
Fio.  54.  abed  (Sg.  54),  represent  a  section 

S  of  the  crystal  to  be  measured.  A  ray 
of  light,  i  r,  reflected  as  at  r  t,  from 
the  surface  of  the  crystal,  forma  the 
radius  of  the  arc  which  is  to  be  mea- 
sured. One  plane,  a  b,  of  the  crystal 
is  brought  into  a  fixed  position  with 
regard  to  the  graduated  circle,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  two  planes,  a  b,  b  c,  is  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  arc  which  the  graduated  limb  of  the  instrument 
describes,  in  order  to  bring  the  second  plane,  b  c,  of  the  crystal 
into  the  same  position  as  the  first, 
a  b.  The  luj^lement,  a  b  c,  of  this 
arc,  E  c,  measures  the  inclinatioa 
of  the  two  planes.  The  an^e 
may,  however,  be  read  off  at  once, 
by  attending  to  the  following  in- 
structions : — 

The  iD«tmmeDt  (fig.  55)  ooiuists  of  a 
bran  disk,  a  b,  dupportad  in  a  TerUcal 
plane,  and  graduated  on  it*  outer  edge  to 
half  degrees.  Bj  means  of  a  milled  head, 
d,  this  diak  may  be  tamed  ronnd  in  its 
own  plane ;  the  angle  throngli  which  it 
has  been  made  tij  turn  is  Te&d  off  by  a 
^  vernier,  c,  which  ii  permauentlj  fixed. 
The  axil,  /,  of  the  graduated  ciide  ii 
pierced  hj  a  second  oiia,  attached  to  Ihe 
milled  bead,  e,  which  is  intended  to  giva 
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raUUoo  to  the  parts  supporting  the  cryHtai,  independently,  when   necessary,  of 
Uie  movements  of  the  graduated  circle,  a  b. 

'  To  use  the  gonionn'ter.  it  should  6rat  he  ptaoed  on  a  pyramidal  stand,  and 
the  stand  on  a  stuall  stitady  table,  placed  ubout  six  to  tea  or  twelve  feet  from  a 
fial  window.  The  graduated  circular  plate,  a  b,  should  stand  accuratelt/  per- 
pendicular h)  the  window,  the  pin,  K  i,  being  horizontal,  with  the  slit  end,  {, 
nearest  the  eye.  Place  tlie  crystal  which  is  to  he  meariured  on  the  table,  resting 
OD  one  of  the  planes  whose  inclioatian  is  required,  and  with  the  edge  at  which 
those  planea  meet  the  farthest  from  you,  and  parallel  to  the  window  in  your 
front.  Attach  a  portion  of  wai  to  one  side  of  the  small  brass  plate,  g ;  lay  the 
plate  on  the  table  with  one  ed^  parallel  to  the  window,  the  side  to  whirh  the 
wax  is  attached  being  upperhost,  and  press  the  end  of  the  wax  against  the 
erfstal,  k,  till  it  adheres;  then  11(1  the  plate,  with  its  attached  crystal,  and  place 
it  in  the  slit  of  the  pin,  k  i,  with  that  side  uppermost  whicli  rested  on  the  table. 

'  Uring  the  eye  now  so  near  the  crystali  as,  without  perceiving  the  crystal 
itself,  to  permit  your  observing  distinctly  the  images  of  objects  reflected  from  its 
planeti ;  uid  raise  or  lower  that  end  of  the  pin  which  has  the  email  circular  plate, 
J,  attached  to  it,  until  one  of  the  horizontal  qpper  barn,  ra,  of  the  window  is  seen 
reSected  from  the  upper  or  first  plane  of  the  crystal,  and  till  the  image  of  the  bar, 
m,  i*  brought  nearly  to  coincide  with  some  line.  /,  below  the  window ;  as  the  edge 
ol  the  ikirting-board  where  it  joins  the  floor.  Turn  the  pin.  A  i,  on  iU  oiBn  a^i, 
if  ncMMary,  until  the  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  the  window  coincides  aceit- 
lately  with  the  observed  line  below  the  window.  Turn  now  the  amnll  circular 
pUt«,  e,  on  its  axis,  and  from  you,  until  you  observe  the  same  bar  of  the  window 
reflected  from  the  seoond  plane  of  tlie  crystal,  and  nearly  coincident  with  the  line 
below ;  and  having,  in  adjuntiog  the  first  plane,  turned  the  pin  on  its  axis  to 
biing  the  reflected  image  on  the  bar  of  the  window  to  coincide  aecuratelg  with 
tbe  line  below,  now  move  the  lower  end  of  that  pin  lateralli/  either  towards  o 
from  tbe  instrument,  in  order  to  make  the  image  of  the  same  bar  reflected  from 
the  Moond  plane  coincide  with  the  same  line  below. 

'  Having  a»iired  yourself,  by  looking  repeatedly  at  both  planes,  that  the 
linage  of  the  horizontal  bar  reflected  successively  from  each,  coincides  with  tbe 
nine  line  below,  the  crystal  may  be  considered  as  adjusted  for  measurement.  Let 
the  l8o°  on  the  graduated  circle  he  now  brought  opposite  the  o°  of  the  vernier 
hj  turning  the  middle  plate,  d,  and  while  the  circle  is  maintained  accurately  it 
thit  poeitjon,  bring  the  reflected  image,  n,  of  the  bar,  m,  from  the  first  plane,  h 
wrincide  with  tbe  line,  I,  below,  by  turning  the  small  circular  plate,  e.  Now 
tarn  the  graduated  circle  from  you,  by  means  of  the  middle  plate,  d,  unUl  the 
image  of  tbe  bar  refli^cted  from  the  second  platie  ia  also  observed  to  coincide  with 
tbe  same  line.'  (Brooke's  Cri/itallograpkg,  p.  30.)  In  this  position,  the 
reading  of  the  vernier  gives  at  once  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes  to  each 
other.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  reflecting  goniometer  can 
only  be  applied  in  cases  tn  which  the  surfaces  of  th^  crystal  havu  sufficient  poli«h 
and  brilliancy  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  line  by  means  of  which  the  angle  in 
nadoff. 

(81)  Symmetry  of  Crystalline  Form. — The  atiidy  of  the  geo- 
metrical relations  of  dillerent  crystalline  forms  to  each  other 
belongs  to  the  science  of  crystallography.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  indicate  the  general  principle  upon 
which  the  classification  of  crystals  is  founded.  This  principle  is 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  upon  which  every  crystalline  form 

constructed.     Symmetry,    or    a  complex   uniformity  of  con- 
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figuration  (that  is^  similarity  in  the  arrangement  of  two  or  more 
corresponding  forms  round  a  common  centte)^  is  the  general  law 
of  creation^  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is 
exhibited  in  the  correspondence  in  external  form  of  the  right  and 
left  side  of  the  body  in  animals^  in  the  similar  arrangement  of  the 
leaf  on  either  side  of  its  midrib,  in  the  two  lobes  of  the  dico- 
tyledonous seed,  and  indeed  it  attracts  the  notice  of  every 
observer  in  numberless  cases.  The  same  law  holds  good  still 
more  rigidly,  though  not  so  obviously,  in  the  constitution  of 
every  crystal.  If  one  of  the  primary  planes  or  axes  of  a  crystal 
be  modified  in  any  manner  by  molecular  forces  acting  within  the 
liquid  or  the  crystal,  all  the  symmetrical  planes  must  be  modified 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  imaginary  line  which  thus  governs  the  figure,  and  about 
which  all  the  parts  are  similarly  disposed,  and  with  reference  to 
which  they  correspond  exactly,  is  termed  the  axis  of  symmetry  in 
a  crystal.  If  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  be  held  with  one 
of  its  obtuse  angles  uppermost,  the  vertical  line  which  joins  that 
angle  to  the  opposite  obtuse  angle  is  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the 
crystal.  Each  extremity  of  the  axis  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
three  planes,  each  similar  to  the  others,  and  all  inclined  to  the 
axis  at  an  equal  angle.  If  any  internal  molecular  force  produce 
the  replacement  of  any  of  the  edges  of  one  of  those  faces,  the 
same  cause  must  act  with  similar  intensity  upon  the  corresponding 
edge  of  the  other  faces,  and  produce  a  corresponding  modification. 
The  variation  thus  introduced  into  the  form  of  the  crystal  has  a 
symmetrical  character ;  and  the  alteration,  which  is  experienced 
by  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  which  the  crystal  consists,  is 
consequently  similar  in  each  case. 

There  are,  however,  crystals  that  possess  more  than  one  axis 
of  symmetry ;  and  an  arrangement  of  crystalline  form,  first  pro- 
posed by  Weiss,  and  which  is  now  universally  adopted,  is  based 
upon  the  relation  which  these  axes  bear  to  each  other.  These 
axes,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  imaginary  lines,  which  connect 
the  opposite  angles  or  faces  of  a  crystal,  and  all  of  them  intersect 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  figure.  In  the  regular  system,  to 
which  the  cube,  the  regular  octohedron,  and  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron belong,  there  are  three  axes,  which  are  all  equal,  and 
cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  crystal  at  right  angles.  If 
one  of  the  faces  or  edges  upon  any  of  these  equal  axes  be  modi- 
fied, not  only  are  all  the  faces  or  edges  upon  that  axis  similarly 
modified,  but  all  the  faces  and  edges  of  the  entire  crystal  ex- 
perience a  similar  modification ;  since  the  symmetry  of  all  the 
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axes  is  alikc^  and  the  molecular  modifying  force  acts  equally 
upon  all.  But  this  rule^  though  of  very  general  application^  is 
not  without  exception.  If,  for  instance,  a  crystal  rest  upon  one 
face  during  its  formation,  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  its  sym- 
metrical development  is  frequently  the  cause  of  considerable 
interference  with  the  regular  growth  in  this  direction,  but  this  in- 
terference does  not  operate  upon  the  upper  and  exposed  faces. 
This  interference  of  causes  external  to  the  crystal  is  very  gene- 
rally observed  in  crystalline  masses  artificially  obtained  (75). 
The  crystals  of  which  the  mass  is  composed  cross  each  other  in 
all  directions,  and  form  a  confused  structure,  from  the  surface  of 
which  project  isolated  crystals,  one  extremity  only  of  which  is 
developed  regularly. 

Some  minerals  occur  in  forms  termed  pseudomorphous  (from 
}pivSo^,  a  falsehood,  uop^?),  form) ;  that  is  to  say,  they  exhibit 
forms  which  are  not  truly  related  to  their  own  crystalline  system. 
Such  pseudomorphous  crystals  are  formed  by  deposition  in 
cavities  previously  occupied  by  crystals  of  a  difierent  nature,  but 
which  have  been  slowly  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  in  which  they 
were  included,  leaving  spaces  corresponding  to  their  form ;  and 
during  the  process  of  the  solution  of  the  original  crystal,  or  after 
its  completion,  the  new  compound  has  gradually  taken  the  place, 
and  adapted  itself  to  the  form,  of  the  crystal  which  has  undergone 
removal,  as  when,  for  example,  quartz  is  found  in  the  form  of 
heavy  spar,  fluor  spar,  calc  spar,  or  plumbic  sulphate. 

(82)  Classification  of  Crystals, — Crystals  are  subdivided  into 
six  classes  or  systems,  founded  upon  the  relation  of  their  axes  of 
symmetry  to  each  other.  These  relations  exert  an  influence  not 
only  upon  the  geometrical  connexion  of  the  forms  of  crystals,  but 
also  upon  their  optical  and  physical  properties.  It  is  necessary 
in  studying  crystalline  forms,  the  relations  of  which  are  often 
very  complicated,  always  to  place  the  crystal  in  a  definite  posi- 
tion. It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  place  the  principal 
axis  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  observance  of  this  rule  greatly 
facilitates  the  comparison  of  the  compound  with  the  simple  forms. 

The  six  classes  into  which  crystals  are  subdivided  are  the 
following: — ist,  the  Regular  or  Tessular  system;  2nd,  Ihe 
Right  square  prismatic,  or  pyramidal;  3rd,  the  Rhombohedral ; 
4th,  the  Prismatic ;  5th,  the  Oblique ;  6th,  the  Doubly  oblique. 

I.  The  Regular,  or  Tessular,  or  Cubic  System,  is  characterized 
by  three  equal  axes,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  figures  56,  57,  58,  around 
which  the  crystals  are  symmetrically  arranged :  crystals  of  this 
class  are  hence  often  designated  as  monometric :  the  three  axes 
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cross  eaclk  other  at  right  aogles.  CryBtals  beloDgiog  to  this 
system  expand  equally  ia  all  directioDs  when  heated,  and  refract 
liffht  simply.  The  most  important  varieties  of  simple  forms  are 
the  cube,  as  shown  in  fluor  spar,  common  salt,  and  iron  pyrites 
(fig.  56,  i) :  the  octohedron  (fig.  56,  5),  exemplified  by  alum  and 

Fio.  56. 


Passage  of  the  Cube  to  the  Octohedron. 

magnetic  iron  ore;  the  tetrahedron  (fig.  58,  3),  sometimes  seen 
in  copper ;  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (fig.  57,  3),  as  in  the 
garnet  and  cobalt  sulphide.  Upon  the  geometrical  relations  of 
these  forms,  a  single  instance  showing  one  of  the  simplest  cases 
of  such  a  conneiion  will  suffice  : — 

From  the  cube  may  readily  be  deduced  the  three  other  allied 
forms  of  the  regular  system.  By  truncating  each  of  the  eight 
solid  angles  by  planes  equally  inclined  to  the  three  adjacent  faces 
of  the  cube,  we  obtain  the  octohedron,  in  which  the  three  axes 
of  the  cube  terminate  in  the  six  solid  angles  of  the  figure,  one  of 
which  consequently  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  each  side  of 
the  cube.  (See  fig.  51$.)  The  faces  marked  0  are  those  of  the 
octohedron. 

By  replacing  each  of  the  twelve  edges,  d  d  d,  oi  the  cube,,  we 
arrive  at  last  at  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.     (Fig.  57.] 

By  truncating  the  alternate  angles,  t  i,  we  obtain  the  tetra- 
hedron, as  shown  in  fig.  58. 

Homohedral,  or  Holohedral  forms,  are  those  which,  like  the 
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cobe  and  octohedron,  poasess   the   liighest   degree   uf  Bfmmetry 
of  which  the   system  admits.     Hemihedral  formsj  oa  the  other 
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band,  are  those  which  may  be  derived  from  a  liolohedral  form, 
as   the  tetrahedron  is   from   the  octohedroa  (fig.  50),  or  from 


Fig.  59. 


Passage  of  the  Cube  to  the  Tetrahedron, 

the  cube  (fig.  58),  by  supposing  half  the  faces  of  the  holohedral 
form  omitted,  or  its  alternate  angles  or  edges  replacedj  according 
to  a  certain  law.  Again,  if  half  the  faces  of  a  hemihedral  crystal 
be  omitted,  a  tetartohedral  form  is  the  result. 

These  relations  will  be  readily  traced,  ei 
by  those  unacquainted  with  geometry,  by  cutting 
out  two  or  three  cubes  in   soap,  or  some   other 
aectile  body,  and  paring  down  the  angles  or  edges 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  inserting  wires  into 
an  apple  (fig.  59),  we  may  represent  to  the  eye 
the  direction  assumed  by  each  of  the  axes  of  a 
crystal;  and  by  winding  a  piece  of  thread  round  each  point  of 
the  wires,  and  stretching  the  thread  across  from  one  wire  to 
another,  the  outline  of  an  octobedron  belonging  to  any  of  the 
aystems  is  readily  obtained. 
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z.  The  Bight  Square  Prismatic,  or  Pyramdal  Syttem. — ^In 
this  system  there  are  three  axes,  all  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but  two  oniy,  a  a,  a  a  (fig.  60),  are  equal ;  the  third,  c  c,  being 
either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others.  The  crystals  of  this 
class,  from  this  circumstance,  are  said  to  be  dimeiric.  GeneraHy 
there  is  no  simple  relation  between  the  length  of  the  axis,  c  e, 
and  that  of  the  other  two.  Expansion  by  heat  is  equal  in  two 
directions.  The  crystals  of  this  system  have  only  one  axis  of 
single  refraction,  c  c  (117,  iiS),  aa  they,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
four  other  systems  not  yet  described,  exert  doable  refraction  on 
light. 

FiQ.  60. 
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Four  principal  forms  belong  to  this  system — viz.,  two  prisma 
with  a  square  base,  and  two  octohedra.  The  prisms  differ  from 
each  other  according  as  the  equal  axes,  a  a,  a  a,  terminate  in  the 
angles  of  the  base,  as  seen  in  fig.  (So,  i  ;  or  in  the  sides  of  the 
base,  as  at  3.  Similar  differences  exist  in  the  two  octohedta. 
The  octohedron  is  said  to  be  direct,  when  the  axes  end  in  the 
angles,  and  inva-se,  when  they  eud  in  the  edges.  3  represents  a 
right  square  prism  the  axes  of  which  termioate  in  the  edges  of  tfae 
crystal ;  in  4,  the  axes  terminate  in  the  sides  of  the  prism ;  5  ia 
the  direct  octohedron,  with  its  axes  in  the  solid  angles ;  6,  the 
inverse  octohedron,  with  the  axes  in  the  edges.  Examples  of  this 
system  are  seen  in  potaasic  ferrocyanide,  mercuric  cyanide,  tin- 
stone,  and  anataae. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  fixed  relation  in  length 
between  the  principal  axis,  c  c,  and  the  other  two  axes,  in  the 
four  different  prismatic  systems,  these  prisms  may  vary  in  length 
indcfiuitely.  In  some  cases,  the  axis,  c  c,  is  so  short  that  the 
crystal  assumes  the  form  of  a  flattened  plate,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  a  tabular  crystal ;  in  others  it  forms  a  long  prism  of  indefinite 
length.  In  the  octohedron  of  the  various  prismatic  systems,  the 
principal  axis,  cc,  does  not,  even  in  the  same  compound,  always  bear 
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the  same  proportion  in  lengtb  to  the  other  two  axes ;  though  in 
these  Tarioos  octohedra,  the  asis,  c  c,  alvays  bears  some  simple 
ratio  in  length  to  those  of  the  other  octohedra  of  the  same  body. 
3.  The  hkombohedral,  or  Hexagonal  System. — In  this  system 
there  are  four  axes ;  three  of  them,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  are  of  eqnal 
lengths,  are  situated  in  the  same  plane,  and  croas  each  other  at 
angles  of  60° ;  whilst  the  fourth,  c  c,  is  perpendicular  to  thescj 
and  may  rary  in  length.  The  crystals  of  this  class  produce,  iu 
a  very  marked  manner,  the  effects  of  double  refraction  on  light. 
They  hare  one  axis,  c  c,  of  single  refraction ;  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  expand  equally  in  two  directions.  In  this  system 
the  principal  forms  (fig,  61}  are  the  bi-pyramidal  dodecahedron. 


Bhombohednl  Syitem. 

3,  (of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  according  as  the  axes  ter- 
minate in  the  angles  of  the  base,  i,  when  it  constitutes  a  direct 
dodecahedron ;  or  in  its  sides,  2,  when  the  dodecahedron  is  said 
to  be  inverse)  ;  the  rhombohedron,  4,  and  the  six-sided  prism,  5. 
Of  each  of  these  forms  there  are  likewise  two  varieties,  depend- 
ing upon  the  position  of  the  axes.  4  is  an  inverse  rhombohe- 
dron. Among  crystals  which  belong  to  this  system  are  ice, 
qnartz,  beryl,  Iceland  spar,  and  sodic  nitrate. 

Pig.  62  represents,  in    one  view,  the  manner  in  which  the 

Fio.  62. 
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principal  forms  in  each  of  the  first  three  syBtemB  can  be  described 
about  the  crystallographic  axes,  i  exhibits  the  octohedron  in- 
scribed in  the  cube ;  %  shovB  both  varieties  of  the  octohedron 
and  of  the  square  prism;  5  the  six-sided  prism,  containing  the 
rhombohcdrOQ  and  bi-pjramidal  dodecahedron. 

The  relations  of  the  first  three  systems  are  simple,  and  easily 
traced ;  the  other  three  sjatems  arc  more  complicated,  owing  to 
the  variety  introduced  by  the  irregular  lengths  and  obliquities  of 
the  axes. 

4.  Thx  Riffhi  Rectangular  Priematic,  or  Prismatic  System. — 
The  crystals  of  this  system  have  three  axes, aa,bb,cc  (fig.  63), 

Fia.  63. 
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Prismatic,  or  Right  Rectangular  Priainatic  Syitem. 

all  at  right  angles  to  each  other  j  each  axis  differs  from  the 
others  in  length,  and  they  usually  bear  no  simple  proportioa 
to  each  other.  Crystals  of  this  class  are  hence  termed  trimetrie 
by  some  writers.  In  this  and  in  the  two  remaining  systems,  the 
crystals  expand  unequally  by  the  application  of  heat,  in  the  three 
directions  of  these  axes ;  and  they  have  two  other  resultant  axes 
in  which  there  is  no  double  refraction  (118). 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  prismatic  system  are  the  right 
octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base  (fig.  63,  4),  or  right  rhombic 
octohedron ;  and  the  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base  or  right 
rhombic  prism,  5,  Both  these  figures  have  a  rhombic  base,  1 ; 
the  axes  terminate  in  the  solid  angles  of  the  octohedron,  and  in 
the  edges  of  the  prism.  Owing  to  the  inequality  in  the  lengths 
of  the  axes,  the  sections  of  the  octohedron  through  a  b  a  b,  \, 
c  a  c  a,  3,  and  c  b  c  b,  ^,  though  all  rhombic  in  form,  are  each 
different  iu  dimensions.  The  faces  of  the  octohedron  are  all 
equal,  but  the  length  of  each  side  of  its  triangular  faces  is 
different.  To  tiiis  class  belong  nitre,  aragonite,  topaz,  baric 
sulphate,  and  sulphur  obtained  by  evaporation  from  carbonic 
disulphide. 

5,  The  Oblique,  or  ManocUnic  Si/slem. — Tlie  three  axes  of  this 
system   may   all   ditl'cr  in   length ;   two  of  tlicm,  c  c,  a  a,  cross 
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each  other  obliquely  [fig.  64,  2) ;  the  third,  b  d,  i&  perpendicular 
to  both  the  others ;  generally  there  is  no  simple  proportion  be- 
tween the  lengths  of  the  different  axes.  The  principal  forms  are 
the  oblique  octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base,  4,  and  the  oblique 

Fio.  64. 


Oblique  Systei 


rhombic  prism,  5,  in  both  of  which  the  axes  are  in  the  angles  of 
the  crystal.  The  base  of  the,  figure  in  each  case  is  a  rhombus, 
1,  in  which  the  axes  a  a,  b  b,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
In  the  octohedron,  the  section  through  the  two  oblique  axes, 
a  a,  e  c,  2,  is  a  rhomboid ;  the  axis,  c  c,  crosses  the  third  axis, 
b  b,  perpendicularly,  and  a  section  through  these  axes  produces 
the  rhombus  shown  in  3.  The  octohedron  of  this  system  is  not 
perfectly  symmetrical.  Each  of  the  three  sides  forming  its  tri- 
angular faces  differs  from  the  others  in  length,  and  the  faces  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  two  upper  front  faces  of  4,  fig.  64,  correspond 
to  the  two  lower  back  faces,  and  the  other  four  faces  are  alike. 
Besides  the  oblique  rhombic  octohedron,  there  are  three  forms  of 
the  oblique  rhombic  prism  ;  the  kind  of  prism  being  defined  by 
the  axis  with  which  the  long  axi^  of  the  prism  coincides.  Sodic 
sulphate,  hydric  disodic  phosphate,  sulphur  crystallized  by  fusion 
ud  slow  cooling,  borax,  and  ferrous  sulphate  offer  examples  of 
crystals  belonging  to  this  class. 

6.  The  Doubly  Oblique,  Triclimc,  or  Anorthic  System. — In 
tliis  system  each  of  tlie  three  axes  may  differ  from  the  others  in 
length,  and  all  cross  each  other  obliquely.    The  principal  Tarieties 

Fio.  65. 
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of  crystalline  form  are  the  doubly  oblique  octohedron  (fig.  6^,  2), 
the  base  of  which  is  seen  at  i,  and  the  doubly  oblique  prisma  3. 
The  octohedron  is  not  symmetrical  in  its  form :  its  four  upper 
faces  are  all  alike^  but  each  face  corresponds  to  the  lower  face 
which  is  parallel  to  it.  Cupric  sulphate  and  bismuth  nitrate 
belong  to  this  class,  which,  however,  contains  comparatively  few 
substances.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  crystalline  forms  which  it 
includes  arc  very  complicated,  and  difficult  to  define. 

Isomorphism — Dimorphism — Allotropy, 

(83)  Isomorphism. —  Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  forms  which  belong  to  the  regular  system,  and  to  the  perfect 
symmetry  which  characterizes  them,  it  necessarily  happens  that 
a  variety  of  bodies,  very  dissimilar  in  properties  and  in  chemical 
composition,  assume  crystalline  forms  which  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  each  other,  since  they  coincide  exactly  in  their  angular 
measurements.  For  example,  the  elements — carbon,  gold,  and 
copper,  and  the  compounds — plumbic  sulphide,  iron  pyrites,  fluor 
spar,  alum,  and  spinelle,  all  crystallize  in  cubes  or  octdiedra 
which  perfectly  resemble  each  other ;  yet  these  substances  present 
no  similarity  to  each  other  either  in  properties  or  in  chemical 
composition. 

Crystals  which  belong  to  the  other  systems,  however,  do  not 
so  frequently  present  this  exact  similarity  in  form ;  for  though 
they  may  crystallize  in  similar  prisms  or  octohedra,  yet  a  mea- 
surement of  the  angles  will  suffice  to  show  considerable  diffe- 
rences in  the  length  of  the  axes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
oblique  systems,  in  the  inclination  of  the  axes  to  each  other.  But 
m  these  systems  likewise,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  system,  cases 
occur  in  which  an  exact,  or  almost  exact  identity  in  crystalline 
form,  even  in  these  respects,  is  found.  In  the  larger  number  of 
these  instances,  as  Mitscherlich  has  proved,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  substances  which  thus  correspond  in  form  is  analogous. 
Bodies  which  possess  this  similarity  in  form  are  termed  isomar» 
phous  (from  «<toc,  equal,  /xo/o^t),  form).  The  term  isomorphous  is, 
however,  restricted  to  such  substances  as  exhibit  not  only  simi- 
larity in  form,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  analogy  in  their  chemi* 
cal  composition  just  alluded  to.  The  diamond  (C),  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  (FeO,  FcgOg),  and  alum  (KgAlg  480^  24H2O),  all 
crystallize  in  octohedra,  yet  they  are  not  usually  cited  as  in- 
stances of  isomorphism  :  but  the  spincUc-ruby  (MgO,  ALjO,), 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (FcO,  FcgOj),  and  chrome-iron  ere  (FeO, 
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Ci-jjOj),  not  only  crystallize  in  the  same  form,  but  have  a  con- 
stitution perfectly  analogous,  and  are  therefore  truly  isomorphous. 
]M[it8cherlich;  indeed,  eadeavoured  to  show  that  crystalline  form 
is  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  that  it 
is  determined  only  by  their  grouping  and  relative  position ;  the 
same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way,  always  pro- 
dtxoing  the  same  crystalline  form. 

This  statement  is  not  strictly  true :  the  elementary  bodies 

have  by  no  means  all  of  them  the  same  crystalline  form,  which  may 

due  to  their  molecules  possessing  different  atomic  structures ; 

it  is  found  that  even  when  the  chemical  constitution  is  the 

sWaae,  though  there  may  frequently  be  a  close  similarity  in  the 

foT^fn  assumed,  yet  a  careful  measurement  of  the  angles  indicates 

differences  in  the  length  or  inclination  of  the  axes.    For  example 

'—the  carbonates  of  calcium,  manganese,  magnesium,  iron,  and 

«inc,   all    crystallize   in  rhombohedra ;    but  the   corresponding 

Singles  of  these  several  crystals  are  all  different,  as  the  following 

table  shows : — 

Calcic  carbonate  (calc  spar)       .     .  CaCOjj  .  105®  5' 

Manganous  carbonate  (diallogite)  .  MnCOj  .  106®  51' 

Ferrous  carbonate  (chalybite)    .     .  FeCOj  .  107®  o' 

Magnesic  carbonate  (magnesite)     .  MgCOg  .  107°  29' 

Zincic  carbonate  (calamine)       .     .  ZnCOg  .  107°  40' 

These  differences  are  in  all  probability  partially  due  to  diffe- 
rences in  the  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  elementary  molecules 
of  some  of  the  components,  and,  as  Kopp  has  shown,  in  the  atomic 
volume  or  space  occupied  by  these  ultimate  molecules.  The 
crystals  of  metallic  zinc  and  iron,  for  instance,  belong  to  different 
systems,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  difference  should 
be  observed  in  the  form  of  their  corresponding  compounds;  and 
if  Mitscherlich's  law  be  confined  to  compound  bodies,  these  very 
differences  which  have  been  supposed  to  militate  against  it,  will 
prove  to  be  remarkable  corroborations  of  its  truth,  as  they  show 
that  the  number  and  collocation  of  the  atoms  may  overcome  the 
tendency  of  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  elementary  components  to 
assume  different  forms.  It  also  shows,  moreover,  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  infer  isomorphism  in  the  elements  simply  from  the  occurrence 
of  isomorphism  in  the  compounds  which  they  yield.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  bodies  which  are  analogous  in 
chemical  composition  and  in  properties,  are  not  necessarily  isomor- 
phous :  for  example,  magnesic  carbonate  (MgCOj)  crystallizes  in 
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rhomboliedra^  whilst  strontic  carbonate  (SrCOg)  assumes  the  form 
of  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  compound  group  like 
ammonium  (H^N),  if  equivalent  in  function  to  a  simple  substance 
like  potassium  (K)^  will  form  compounds  with  the  acid  radicles^ 
which  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  simple  substance  with 
the  same  radicles;  this  is  manifest  in  potassic  chloride  (KCi) 
and  ammonic  chloride  (H^NCl),  both  of  which  crystallize  in  cubes. 
Potassic  sulphate  (KqSO^)  is  in  like  manner  isomorphous  with 
ammonic  sulphate  [(H^N)2S0J,  and  so  on  through  the  greater 
number  of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium  and 
ammonium. 

(84)  Chemical  Bearings  of  Isomorphism, — This  discovery  of 
the  coincidence  of  similarity  in  crystalline  form  with  similarity  in 
chemical  composition^  is  one  of  the  most  important  generalizations 
yet  arrived  at  in  the  science  of  crystallography.  It  has  rendered 
great  service  to  chemistry  by  facilitating  the  classification  of  com- 
pounds^ and  it  has  often  called  attention  to  analogies  in  composi- 
tion which  might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  In  determining 
the  atomic  weight  of  a  substance  it  is  also  frequently  of  essential 
value ;  but  its  application  to  these  purposes  will  be  more  advan- 
tageously examined  at  a  future  period. 

Bodies  which  approach  each  other  thus  closely  in  crystalline 
form  often  occur  mixed  together  in  variable  proportions  in  regu- 
larly crystallized  minerals.  Such  isomorphous  compounds  cannot 
be  separated  by  the  method  of  crystallization.  Indeed  it  is 
quite  possible  to  obtain  crystals  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
different  isomorphous  salts,  if  they  have  nearly  the  same  d^ree 
of  solubilitv  in  water.  An  octohedral  crvstal  of  ordinarv  alum, 
for  example,  if  transferred  to  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  (a  com- 
pound isomorphous  with  ordinary  alum,  and  which  differs  firom  it 
in  containing  chromium  in  the  place  of  aluminium),  will  continue 
to  increase  in  size  regularly,  and  a  layer  of  the  metallic  salt  will 
be  deposited  on  the  common  alum.  If  the  crystal  be  transferred 
again  to  the  original  solution  of  alum,  a  fresh  layer  of  colourless 
alum  will  be  formed  upon  the  chromium  salt,  and  so  on  in  sac- 
cession. 

A  large  number  of  metals,  when  united  with  the  same  acid 
radicle,  furnish  salts  which  are  isomorphous.  For  instance,  the 
sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese, 
and  cadmium,  all  crystallize  in  similar  forms.  The  isomorphism 
ot  many  acid  radicles,  when  united  with  the  same  metal,  such  as 
putassium  or  sodium,  is  not  less  evident :   sulphate,  seleniate. 
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chromate^  and  manganate  of  potassium^  all  have  the  same  form; 
and  the  isomorphism  of  the  corresponding  phosphates  and 
aneDiates  of  sodium  is  equally  striking. 

(85)  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  groups  in  which  the  existence  of  isomorphism  has  been 
diitiiictly  ascertained : — 


ISOMORPHOUS  GROUPS. 

(A)  EUmenU, 

1 

1 
Diamond 

a 
Arsenic 

Lead 

Antimony 

Iron 

BiHmuth 

Copper 

Tellurium  (P) 

Silver 

Gold 

Cadmiam 

Mercury 

Palladium 

(B,)  Ow 

npoundi. 

6 

Sulphides* 

Akmuia 

^^«^» 

Veirie  oxide 

FeA 

Arsenides 

Otfonie  oxide     

CrA 

Antimonides 

Snwnite      

(FeTi)A 

^ 

4 
innMNU  anhydride  ... 

A  8,0, 

7 
Potasgiunt'Oompounds  of 

ABtimonioos  oxide     . . . 

SbjO, 

Chlorine       

.    KCi 

Iodine 

.    KI 

5 

Bromine       

.     KBr 

AlDBuiaO         099       ••■        ••• 

SnO, 

Fluorine       

.    KF 

"WIMMJ    f»«        •••          •.•  •         ••• 

TiO, 

Cyanogen      

.    KCy 

SaUi  ifthefollovoing  Acid  Radicles  token  united  ayitk  the  same  Metal 
ISl  representing  any  Monad  or  Monobasic  Metal. 

8 


Fboil^hates  ... 
Anniates 


•••         •«•         «•• 


CUpbies 
SeJeaiates 
Cliromttes 
Mmgioates 


H'aAsOf 


M'j^eO. 
M'jCrO, 
M'^MnO^ 


10 


. • •     ...     ••. 

•..     ...     ••* 


M'jMoO^ 
M'jWO^ 


Molybdates 

Tungstates... 

Chromates  (in    the    un-) 

usual  form  of  Plumbic  >   Pb''Cr04 

chromate)       ) 


II 


Perchlorates 
Permanganates  ... 


• «  •         ■  •  • 


•  •  •         ■  •  • 


M'CIO^ 
M'MnO^ 


*  It  appeared  to  be  anomalous,  upon  the  earlier  supposition  that  the  atomic 

W8^t  of  solphor  was  16,  that  32  parts  of  sulphur  should  be  isomorphous  with 

75  of  ansnic^  two  atoms  of  sulphur  apparentljf  being  isomorphous  with  one  of 

ttMiie  •  bat  ii  ihe  atomio  weight  of  sulphur  is  admitted  to  be  32,  the  anomaly 

Aupeara.    A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  permanganates  and  perchlorates,  if 

^  stomib  w&ght  of  manganese  be  taken  as  27*5.     The  permanganates  would 
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Salts  of  the  following  Metals  token  united  with  Equivalent  Qmaniities  if 

the  same  Halogen  or  Acid  Madiele, 


Magnesiam  1   Barium 


Calcium  (in  Calc  Spar) 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Iron 

Maneanese 

Cobdt 

Nickel 


I 


Strontium 

Calcium  (in  Aragonite) 

Lead 

Double  Chlorides  qf 

Platinum      2  KCl.PtCl* 

Osmium       2  KCUOsCl^ 


Lead  (in  Plumbo-calcite)  I   Iridium        2  KCl,Ii€i4 

Potassium  I  Ammonium 

(86)  Dimorphism. — Another  very  remarkable  fact  connected 
with  crystallization  has  been  observed  in  a  few  bodies.  Some 
substances^  sulphur,  for  example,  are  capable  of  assuming  two  dis- 
similar forms,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystals 
are  produced.  Sulphur,  as  it  is  found  crystallized  in  nature^  or 
as  it  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in 
carbonic  disulphide  or  in  chloride  of  sulphur,  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  octohedra  with  a  rhombic  base,  which  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  4th,  or  prismatic  system.  When  obtained  by  the  slow 
cooling  of  a  mass  of  melted  sulphur,  beautiful  amber-coloured 
prismatic  crystals  are  obtained,  belonging  to  the  5th,  or  oblique 
system.  These  oblique  prisms,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  at  the 
usual  atmospheric  temperature,  become  opaque,  lose  their  cohe- 
sion, and  are  gradually  converted  into  a  congeries  of  octohedra« 
A  similar  change  is  produced  in  the  octohedral  crystals  by  ex- 
posing them  for  some  time  to  a  heat  of  about  1 10^  C,  but  the 
opacity  is  in  this  case  due  to  the  formation  of  prismatic  crystals. 
The  crystalline  axes  of  the  two  forms  differ,  and  consequently 
the  crystals  belong  to  different  systems.  Bodies  capable  of  thus 
assuming  two  forms  geometrically  incompatible  are  said  to  be 
dimorphouif. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  Carbon,  in  its  pure 
state,  as  it  occurs  in  the  diamond,  is  crystallized  in  the  1st,  or 
regular  system,  in  octohedra,  or  in  allied  forms ;  but  in  graphite, 
as  it  separates  from  cast  iron  when  fused,  it  assumes  the  shape  of 


then  appear  to  contain  two  atoms  of  manganese,  whilst  the  perchlorates  contain 
only  one  of  chlorine ;  but  assuming,  as  we  have  done,  on  other  grounds,  thai 
the  atomic  weight  of  manganese  should  be  doubled,  or  should  be  55,  then  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  manganese  and  chlo* 
rine  are  alike  in  the  two  compounds. 
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ix -sided  plates^  which  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system.  Calcic 
carbonate  usually  occurs  in  forms  of  the  3rd  system,  reducible  by 
cleavage  to  rhombohedi^a^  like  those  of  Iceland  spar^  and  it  is  thus 
formed  by  crystallization  at  low  temperatures ;  but  occasionally  it 
occurs  in  the  rectangular  prisms  of  the  4th  system^  as  in  the 
mineral  aragonite ;  and  the  microscopic  crystals  which  are  formed 
i^hen  calcic  carbonate  is  deposited  &om  its  solution  by  carbonic 
acid  in  water,  on  the  application  of  a  heat  of  100^  C,  have  also 
this  form  (G.  Rose).  Another  beautiful  instance  of  dimorphism 
is  afforded  in  mercuric  iodide.  When  this  body  is  heated^  it  fuses, 
l>oils^  and  is  converted  into  vapour^  which  condenses  upon  the 
side  of  the  tube  as  a  yellow  crystalline  crust,  composed  of  minute 
:rhombic  plates.  Slight  friction,  such  as  a  mere  scratch  upon  a 
single  point,  changes  the  form  from  the  rhombic  plate  to  that  of 
sn  octohedron  with  square  base,  and  the  change  is  rendered 
^sible  to  the  eye  by  the  accompanying  substitution  of  a  bright 
scarlet  for  the  yellow  colour.  If  the  quantity  of  the  iodide 
operated  on  be  at  all  considerable,  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
Tnay  be  observed  to  rise  as  much  as  3°  C.  during  the  conversion 
^f  the  yellow  into  the  red  salt  (Weber).* 

In  certain  cases  the  forms  of  a  crystal  belonging  to  one  system 
may  approach  very  closely  to  those  of  crystals  belonging  to  a 
totally  different  system :  for  instance,  bismuth  appears  to  crys- 
tallize in  cubes,  but  in  reality  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  rhombohe- 
dron,  the  angles  of  which  are  92°  20',  and  87°  40',  or  so  close  upon 
right  angles,  as  to  ordinary  observation  to  be  confounded  with 
them :  the  derivative  forms,  however,  in  such  cashes  are  always 
very  different,  and  generally  enable  the  observer  to  point  out  the 
true  system  to  which  the  crystal  belongs. 

According  to  the  observation  of  Pasteur,  instances  of  dimor- 
phism usually  occur  when  one  of  the  two  forms  is  nearly  upon 
the  limit  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
1848  [3],  xxiii.  271).  For  example,  the  angles  of  the  yellow 
rhombic  plates  of  mercuric  iodide  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  octohedron  of  the  prismatic  system  to  which  the  red 
variety  of  this  compound  belongs,  and  a  similar  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  prisms  and  the  octohedra  of  sulphur. 


•  The  following  substances,  according  to  Professor  W.  H.  Miller,  are  also 
dimorphous: — Titanic  anhydride,  prismatic  in  brookite,  pyramidal  in  rutile; 
farrio  disulphide,  cubic  in  ordinary  pyrites,  prismatic  in  white  pyrites  (mar- 
casite);  potassic  sulphate,  usually  prismatic,  sometimes  rhombohedral;  nitre, 
nsuAliy  prismatic,  sometimes  rhombohedral ;  diarsenide  of  nickel  (NiAsJ,  usually 
cubic,  but  prismatic  in  the  white  variety. 
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Some  snbstances  are  stated  to  be  even  trimorphaus,  that  ia,  thej  cryatallize 
in  three  different  systems.  Both  zincic  seleniate  (ZnSeO^,  7  H,0)  and  zinoio 
sulphate  (ZnSO^,  7  H,0),  and  nickel  seleniate  (NiSeO^,  7  H,0)  and  nickel 
sulphate  (NiS04,  7  H,0),  according  to  Mitscherlich,  exhibit  this  pecaliarify. 
Nickel  sulphate  crystallizes  below  75°  C.  in  right  rhombic  prisms;  between  15^ 
and  20®  C.  in  acute  square-based  octohedra;  and  when  the  temperature  is  above 
30°  C.  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  In  the  first  case  the  crystals  belong  to  the 
prismatic,  in  the  second  to  the  pyramidal,  and  in  the  third  to  the  oblique  system. 
If  the  right  rhombic  crystals  be  placed  in  the  summer's  sun  for  a  few  days  they 
become  opaque,  but  still  retain  the  form  of  the  prism,  which  is  found,  when 
broken,  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  octohedra.* 

•  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  change  of  tenacity  produced  in 
some  of  the  metals  by  elevation  of  temperature^  and  exhibited  in 
a  marked  degree  by  zinc^  is  produced  by  some  modification  of 
their  crystalline  form  under  the  action  of  heat. 

llie  influence  of  temperature  in  thus  subverting  the  direction 
of  the  molecular  attractions  in  obedience  to  which  crystals  are 
formed^  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  made  the  subject  of  systematic 
research ;  its  further  prosecution,  however,  cannot  fail  to  throw 
much  additional  interesting  light  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  molecular  attraction. 

In  certain  cases  two  isomorphous  bodies  are  similarly  dimor- 
phous, or  isodimorphous,  such,  for  instance,  as  arsenious  anhydride 
and  antimonious  oxide,  both  of  which  crystallize  in  regular  octo- 
hedra and  in  four-sided  prisms ;  palladium  and  iridium,  as  well 
as  potassic  and  sodic  nitrates,  which  all  crystallize  in  rhomboidal 
prisms  or  in  hexagonal  prisms ;  cuprous  and  argentic  sulphides^ 
which  occur  either  in  cubes  or  in  rhomboidal  prisms. 

(87)  Allotropy. — Independently  of  dimorphism,  the  paHdcles 
of  many  solids  are  capable  of  other  modes  of  arrangement,  which^ 
without  altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body,  yet  pro- 
duce a  very  important  modification  of  many  of  its  properties^ 
both  chemical  and  physical. 

There  appear  to  be  four  diflerent  conditions  in  which  solid 
bodies  may  exist.  They  may  be — ist,  crystalline,  as  diamond^ 
garnet,  felspar ;  2nd,  vitreous  or  glassy,  as  glass  itself,  transparent 
arsenious  anhydride,  and  barley  sugar ;  3rd,  amorphous^  or  desti- 
tute of  crystalline  form  altogether,  as  tinder,  chalk,  or  clay ;  and 
4th,  organized,  or  arranged  in  masses,  consisting  of  cells,  fibres^ 
or  membranes,  like  the  tissues  of  animals  or  vegetables,  as  hair^ 


*  According  to  De  Marignac,  however,  nickel  sulphate  in  the  second  and 
third  forms  contains  i  H,0  less  than  it  does  when  ci-ystallized  in  right  rhombio 
prisms ;  and  if  this  be  true  for  nickel  sulphate,  it  is  most  probably  the  case 
with  the  other  salts  above  mentioned  as  trimorphous. 
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muscle^  skin,  wood,  bark,  leaves,  &c.  To  these  organized  struc- 
tures no  further  allusion  will  for  the  present  be  made,  since  they 
are  producible  only  by  the  living  organism. 

Many  substances  are  capable  of  assuming  indiflferently  any 
one  of  the  first  three  of  these  conditions.     Sulphur,  for  example, 
often  occurs  naturally  in  beautiful  octohedral  crystals,  and  may 
always  be  obtained  in  this   form  by   allowing  its  solutions   to 
evaporate  spontaneously  in  the  air.     These  crystals  are  hard  and 
"brittle,  and  they  may  easily  be  dissolved  in   carbonic   disulphide. 
IBut  if  a  quantity  of  these  crystals  be  melted,  and  heated  con- 
siderably beyoud  the  boiling  point   of  water,  and  the  liquid  be 
^hen  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  it   into   cold   water,   a   tough, 
flexible,  transparent  substance,  of  an  amber  colour,  is  procured, 
"^hich  may  be  kneaded  in  the  hand  or  drawn  out  into  long  threads, 
^a^nd  is  less  easily  inflamed  than  ordinary  sulphur.     This  consti- 
"fc  utes  vitreous  sulphur ;  but  if  it  be  left  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes 
tirittle,  opaque,  and  partly  crystalline.     However,  it  is  not  all 
^ii^rystallized,  for  if  digested  with   carbonic  disulphide,  part  of  it 
•nly  will  be  dissolved ;  the  crystallized  portion  is  taken  up,  and 
buff-coloured  powder  is   left,  which   is  insoluble.     It  has  no 
^lii^rystalline  appearance,  and  is  amorphous  sulphur.    This,  if  melted 
ly  heat,  becomes  as  soluble   as  before.     In   addition  to  these 
Iterations  in  consistence,  colour,  inflammability,  and  solubility, 
lifferences  in  the  density  are  observed : — 

Octohedral  sulphur  has  a  density  relative  to  water  of  2*05 
Prismatic  sulphur  „  „  „  i*955 

Vitreous  sulphur  „  „  „  ^'957 

O)rresponding  differences  in  the  specific  heat  have  been  observed 
in  these  different  conditions. 

These  three  different  forms  of  sulphur  are  called  aUotropic 
modifications  of  sulphur,  and  the  existence  of  the  same  substance 
in  different  forms,  each  endowed  with  different  properties,  is  called 
allotropy  (from  aXXoc,  another,  and  rpowog,  manner). 

Phosphorus  affords  another  excellent  instance  of  this  singular 
series  of  modifications.  Phosphorus,  when  first  prepared  and  as 
sold  in  the  shops,  is  in  the  form  of  transparent,  flexible,  waxy- 
looking  sticks  which  are  of  the  vitreous  variety.  In  this  form  it 
is  freely  soluble  in  carbonic  disulphide,  melts  in  warm  water  at 
a  temperature  very  little  above  that  of  the  human  body,  and  is 
80  inflammable,  that  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  warm  weather,  it  often  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
great  violence.     Phosphorus  has  also  been  obtained  in  crystals. 
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which  are  equally  inflammable  with  the  common  form.  But  if 
phosphorus  be  put  into  a  flask  filled  with  nitrogen  or  carbonic 
anhydride,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire,  and  be  heated,  with 
various  precautions  to  avoid  accident,  up  to  the  melting  point  of 
tin  (228°  C),  or  rather  higher,  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  changed 
into  a  red  powder  which,  when  properly  purified,  may  be  exposed 
to  the  air  without  any  danger  of  taking  fire.  In  this  condition 
it  does  not  melt  until  heated  to  500°  (260°  C.J,  or  even  beyond 
that  temperature;  and  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  carbonic  disulphide. 
Yet  it  is  pure  phosphorus,  although  in  the  amorphous  condition. 
By  heating  it  to  about  572°  (300°  C),  in  a  retort  or  vessel  from 
which  the  air  is  excluded,  it  melts,  and  then  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  original  phosphorus  that  furnishes  it.  In 
addition  to  these  alterations  in  solubility,  colour,  inflammability 
and  external  appearance,  differences  in  the  density  and  in  specific 
heat  have  been  observed. 

Many  other  elementary  bodies  exhibit  analogous  allotropic 
modifications,  and  their  number  will  no  doubt  be  increased  as  re- 
searches in  this  direction  become  multiplied.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  such  modifications  exist  in  all  the  elements,  although 
the  properties  of  the  different  forms  are  certainly  not  always  so 
dissimilar  as  in  the  cases  already  quoted.  Even  in  permanent 
gases  we  have  indications  of  allotropy,  the  remarkable  substance 
ozone  having  been  ascertained  to  be  oxygen  in  a  particularly 
active  condition,  its  molecule  consisting  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen, 
ordinary  oxygen  containing  only  two.  The  formation  of  this 
allotropic  modification  by  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  molecule  renders  it  probable  that  the  explanation  of  allo- 
tropy  must  be  sought  in  the  atomic  structure  of  the  elementary 
bodies.  The  consideration  of  special  instances  of  allotropy  will 
be  deferred  until  the  properties  of  the  bodies  themselves  are 
detailed.  Allotropy  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  elementary 
bodies;  but  in  compounds  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  corresponding  modifications  may  not  be  due  to 
alterations  in  chemical  composition,  arising  from  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  combination  of  the  different  component  elementary 
bodies  with  each  other. 

It  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  causes  which  thus  influence 
molecular  arrangement,  that  the  particular  arrangement  which 
suqh  causes  may  produce  in  any  given  case,  has  a  very  material 
influence  in  modifying  the  physical  properties  of  the  body.  When 
a  body  is  homogeneous,  or  when  it  is  symmetrically  arranged,  as 
in  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  the  transmission 
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of  light,  the  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  conductivity  of  the  body 
for  heat,  is  uniform  in  every  direction  ;  but  when  the  molecular 
attractions,  as  shown  by  the  form  of  the  crystal,  are  more  powerful 
in  one  direction  than  in  others,  immediately  a  corresponding 
irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  body  on  light,  and  in  its  ex- 
jiansive  and  conducting  powers  for  heat,  may  be  traced.  Wertheim 
lias  proved  that  the  velocity  of  sound,  when  transmitted  through 
^wood,  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  when  transmitted  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibre,  as  when  transmitted  across  it;  and 
"Wiedemann  {Poyg,  Ann.  1849,  Ixxvi.  404)  has  shown  that  electric 
induction  occurs  with  varying  degrees  of  facility  in  different 
directions  in  the  same  doubly-refracting  crystal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LIGHT. 

-Mature  of  Light — Undulations — Reflection — Refraction — Produc- 
tion  of  Colour — Chemical  Actions,  Photography — Interference 
— Double  Refraction — Polarization. 

(88)  Chemical  Relations  of  Light. — The  light  which,  operating 
through  the  eye,  gives  exercise  to  the  sense  of  vision,  until  within 
^he  last  few  years,  would  have  been  thought  to  have  little  con- 
nexion with  chemistry.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  laws  and  properties  of 
light  is  indispensable  to  the  chemist.  The  physical  characters  of 
an  object,  revealed  by  its  action  on  light,  are  often  of  the  greatest 
chemical  value.  Differences  iu  refractive  power,  for  example, 
furnish  in  many  cases  the  most  rapid  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  genuineness  or  adulteration  of  an  essential  oil.  Varieties  in 
the  amount  and  direction  of  circular  polarization  afford  the  best 
means  in  certain  cases  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties 
and  proportions  of  sugar  in  complex  saccharine  liquids.  By  the 
action  of  polarized  light',  the  diamond  and  other  precious  gems 
may  be  distinguished  from  spurious  imitations. 

But  besides  the  indirect  assistance  thus  afforded  to  chemistry, 
the  researches  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  been  gradually  develop- 
ing the  vast  importance  of  light  as  an  agent  in  producing  the 
chemical  changes  which  are  continually  in  operation  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  have  at  length  shown  that  this 
wonderful  emanation  from  the  sun  is,  conjointly  with  heat,  the 
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mainspring  which  maintains  the  chemical  actions^  and  with  them 
the  existence^  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  organic  life  which  teem 
around  us.  The  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  vegetable  creation^  the 
accumulation  of  materials  for  our  habitations  and  for  fuel^  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  composition  in  the  atmosphere,  may  be 
mentioned  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of  its  chemical  actions : 
whilst  the  fascinating  art  of  photography  gives  proof  of  the 
rapidity  and  the  variety  of  the  changes  which  it  produces;  and 
in  the  new  department  of  spectrum  analysis  we  are  furnished  with 
a  method  of  investigation  which  reveals  to  us  the  composition^ 
not  only  of  the  flames  of  furnaces  and  of  volcanoes,  but  even  of 
the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
nebulae,  extending  the  range  of  our  inquiries  through  distances 
limited  only  by  that  through  which  the  object  is  visible. 

The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science 
of  optics  :  in  the  following  pages,  therefore,  reference  will  only  be 
made  to  some  of  its  principal  properties,  a  knowledge  of  which  will 
be  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  study  of  its  chemical  effects. 

(89)  Sources  of  Light. — t.  The  great  natural  sources  of  light 
are  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  there  are  several  modes 
of  procuring  light  by  artificial  means.  The  other  chief  sources  of 
light  are  the  ignition  of  solids  ;  phosphorescence  by  heat ;  luminous 
animals ;  phosphorescence  of  decaying  animal  matter ;  electricity ; 
and  certain  cases  of  crystallization. 

2.  Ignition  of  Solids. — Whenever  any  solid  object  is  raised  to 
a  high  temperature  (about  980°  or  1000°  F.,  equivalent  to  526° 
or  538°  C),  it  becomes  luminous.  A  current  of  gaseous  matter 
may  have  a  temperature  of  upwards  of  2000°  (1093°  C.)  without 
becoming  luminous.  If,  however,  a  solid  be  introduced  into  such 
a  cuiTcnt  of  heated  gas,  it  begins  to  throw  oft' light  in  all  directions, 
even  though  it  may  not  burn,  and  may  experience  no  chemical 
change;  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  said  to  become  incan- 
descent. The  colour  of  the  light  varies  with  the  temperature. 
When  first  perceptible  it  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  as  the 
temperature  rises,  it  passes  through  orange  and  yellow  into  a 
full  white,  which,  when  the  temperature  becomes  extremely 
high,  assumes  something  of  a  violet  tiugc. 

The  experiments  of  Draper  {Phil.  Mag.  1847  [3],  xxx.  345) 
show  that  platinum  begins  to  emit  light  in  the  dark  at  a  tem* 
perature  which  he  estimates  at  about  977°  (525°  C).  He  also 
found,  by  introducing  different  substances  into  a  clean  gun-barrel, 
and  raising  the  barrel  to  a  dull  red  heat,  and  then  looking  down 
into  the  barrel,  that  they  all  became  red  hot  at  the  same  time 
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within  the  barrel.  The  materials  submitted  to  experiment  were^ 
platinum^  brass^  antimony^  lead^  and  gas  carbon ;  to  these  I  may 
add^  porcelain,  black  lead  ware^  copper,  and  palladium.  Chalk 
and  marble  became  visible  before  the  barrel  was  red  hot,  and  the 
phosphorescence  of  fluor  spar  was  still  more  marked.  At  a  tem- 
perature which,  from  the  expansion  of  the  platinum.  Draper  esti- 
mated at  1210°  (659°  C),  the  light  of  a  strip  of  platinum,  heated 
by  the  voltaic  current,  was  red,  and  extended  up  to  the  line  F  of 
the  solar  spectrum  (io6),  where  the  colour  of  the  emitted  light 
was  greenish  grey.  At  1325°  (718°  C.)  the  spectrum  was  pro- 
longed into  the  bluish  green.  At  [440°  (782°  C.)  the  blue  extended 
T)eyond  Fraunhofer^s  line  G;  and  at  2130°  (1165°  C.)  a  pure  and 
intense  spectrum,  reaching  as  far  as  H,  was  obtained. 

This  observation  may  be  carried  still  further  by  noting  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  chemical 
tuition  in  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  as  the 
'temperature  is  pushed  still  higher.  The  temperature  of  the  voltaic 
arc  and  of  the  electric  spark  may  thus  be  inferred  greatly  to 
transcend  that  of  the  sun  and  oxy hydrogen  jet. 

All  our  artificial  lights  depend  upon  the  ignition  of  solid  or 
^ense  gaseous  matter,  in  the  high  temperature  developed  by  the 
chemical  changes  attendant  on  combustion.  One  of  the  most 
Temarkable  instances  of  the  production  of  light  in  this  manner, 
is  afforded  by  directing  an  ignited  jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  upon  a  piece  of  lime ;  the  burning  gas  alone 
gives  scarcely  any  sensible  light,  but  as  soon  as  the  lime  has 
become  thoroughly  heated,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  is  too  great 
for  the  eye  to  bear. 

3.  Phosphorescence  hyHeat — Some  substancesof  mineral  origin, when  gently 
heated,  emit  a  feeble  li<^ht,  which  in  a  short  time  ceases,  and  cannot  be  again 
renewed  nntil  after  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  son,  or  to  that 
emitted  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  (112).  Native  tricalcic  diphosphate 
or  phosphorite,  and  a  variety  of  iiuor  spar  known  as  chlorophane,  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  very  distinctly.  Some  organic  compounds,  such  as  quinine  sulphate, 
and  well-dried  flour,  particularly  maize  flour,  also  exhibit  this  phenomenon. 

4.  Luminous  Animals, — The  existence  of  phosphorescence  may  be  recogpiised 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  at  different  times,  appear  to  be  luminous  throughout,  from  the  presence  of 
countless  hosts  of  luminous  animalculse  :  but  usually  the  light  of  the  sea  appears 
to  be  developed  only  by  Hesitation,  and  the  crest  of  every  wave  may  oflen  be  seen 
to  be  tipped  with  a  beautiful  fringe  of  pale  green  light.  The  glow-worm  and  the 
fire-fly  offer  other  familiar  instances  of  the  same  nature.  Some  kinds  of  scolo- 
pendra,  in  passing  over  the  ground,  leave  a  luminous  trail  behind  them.  Within 
certain  limits,  this  power  of  emitting  lit^ht  appears  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
animal,  and  it  ceases  in  a  few  hours  after  vitality  is  destroyed.  Matteucci  ex- 
tracted from  the  glow-worm  a  yellowish  phosphorescent  matter,  the  light  of 
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whieh  b(H»ine  extinct  at  18°  (  —  8°  C.)i  and  recovered  its  Inminoritj  as  the 
temperature  rose,  but  it  disappeared  when  the  temperature  roee  to  122°  (50^  C.)* 
The  presence  of  oxygen  appears  in  this  case  to  be  necessary,  as  the  luminosity  is 
temporarily  suspended  by  immersion  in  nitrogen,  or  in  carbonic  anhydride. 

5.  Phosphore9cence  of  Decaying  Organic  Matter, — Sea  fish,  in  general,  and 
whiting,  herring,  and  mackerel  in  particular,  soon  afler  death,  exhibit  a  luminous 
appearance ;  the  light  is  most  intense  before  putrefaction  commenceM,  and  gra- 
dually disappears  as  decomposition  proceeds.  In  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon 
distinctly,  the  fish  should  be  gytted,  and  the  roes  and  scales  removed.  The 
entire  fish,  and  especially  the  sofl  roe,  exhibits  the  light  By  placing  such 
luminous  fish  in  weak  saline  solutions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts,  Glauber's 
salts,  or  common  salt,  these  solutions  likewise  become  luminous,  and  the  appear- 
ance continues  for  some  days ;  it  is  particularly  visible  when  the  liquids  are 
agitated.  The  light  is  quickly  extinguished  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  of 
lime  water,  of  fermented  liquids,  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  of  strong  saline 
solutions  in  general :  the  saline  solutions,  however,  on  being  diluted,  recover  their 
luminosity.  If  the  fish  be  exposed  to  a  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  it,  the  luminosity 
disappears,  but  it  returns  when  it  is  thawed ;  luminous  wood  also  ceases  to  emit 
light  below  0°  C.  A  temperature  of  about  100°  (38'*  C.)  seems  to  be  that  most 
favourable  to  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  light ;  it  disappears  considerably 
below  100°  C.  and  the  faculty  of  again  becoming  luminous  on  cooling  is  speedily 
destroyed  by  the  continuance  of  the  heat  (Huhne,  PhiL  Trans,  1800,  161.) 
This  phosporcscence  does  not  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion, for  Matteucci  found  that  the  light  is  not  sensibly  diminished  by  immersion 
in  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  anhydride. 

6.  Electricity. — The  transient  light  of  the  electric  spark,  and 
the  intense  glare  attendant  on  a  flash  of  lightning,  are  familiarly 
known  ;  but  electricity  may  likewise  be  made  to  give  a  continuous 
and  abundant  supply  of  light :  the  ignition  of  charcoal-points 
between  the  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  may  be  made  to  yield  a  light 
which  dazzles  the  unprotected  eye.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  apply  this  light  to  the  purposes  of  illumination  on  a  large 
scale  (280).  Other  less  important  sources  of  light,  such  as  the 
friction  of  two  pieces  of  quartz  or  of  loaf  sugar,  may  also  possibly 
be  of  electrical  origin. 

7.  Crystallization, — Light  is  likewise  developed,  under  certain  circumstanoes, 
in  the  act  of  crystallization.  When  the  transparent  form  of  arseuious  anhydride 
is  dissolved  in  hot  hydruchloric  acid,  the  liquid  as  it  cools  deposits  crystals  of 
opaque  white  arsenious  anhydride :  if  the  process  be  watched  in  a  darkened  room, 
the  separation  of  each  crystal  will  be  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  a  faint  flash. 
Fused  sodic  sulphate,  and  one  or  other  vitrified  salts,  when  dissolved  in  water 
and  crystallized,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon,  which  appears  to  accompany  the 
transformation  of  a  vitreous  into  a  crystalline  solid. 

§  I.    THEORIES   OF   LIGHT — REFLECTION REFRACTION. 

(90).  Theories  of  Light — Undulations, — Two  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light.  Upon  the 
first  of  these,  the  theory  of  emission,  it  is  imagined  that   all 
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kuninotus  bodies  are  constantly  throwing  off  into  space  a  luminons 
matter^  the  particles  of  which  are  inconceivably  minute^  and  are 
projected  with  a  velocity  equally  inconceivable.  These  particles, 
when  they  fall  upon  any  object,  are  reflected  more  or  less  com- 
pletely from  its  surface ;  and,  entering  the  transparent  portions  of 
the  eye,  form  images  upon  the  retina  or  expanded  termination  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  are  by  it  transmitted  to  the  brain ;  the 
result  enabling  us  to  see  the  object  from  which  the  light  was 
scattered. 

Upon  the  second  hypothesis,  that  of  undulation,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  supposition  of  an  elastic  medium  or  ether  of  incon- 
ceivable tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  the  interstices  of  all 
material  objects.  This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  thrown  into  the  vibrations  which  constitute  light ; 
the  undulations  which  fall  upon  the  eye  are  converged  by  the 
lenses  on  to  the  retina  producing  the  sensation  of  light.  Upon 
this  theory,  therefore,  the  phenomena  are  explicable  upon  a 
mechanism  similar  to  that  by  which  the  vibrations  of  elastic 
media  are  known  to  be  propagated ;  such,  for  example,  as  that 
by  which  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere  are  conveyed  to  the 
ear  and  excite  the  sensation  of  sound.  The  ether  by  means  of 
which  light  is  supposed  to  be  transmitted,  though  possessed  of 
inertia,  is  not  admitted,  like  the  atmosphere,  to  be  affected  to  any 
sensible  extent  by  gravity. 

At  present  the  theory  of  undulation  is  universally  adopted, 
as  it  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  science  of  optics  is  based.  The  analogies  between 
light  and  sound  are  not  the  least  striking  and  interesting  amongst 
the  proofs  adduced  in  its  support.  Indeed,  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  comprehension  of  the  mechanism  by  which  light  is  sup- 
posed to  be  propagated,  if  we  first  examine  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  sound  which  admit  of  being  traced  in  a  manner  more  directly 
appreciable  to  common  apprehension  than  that  of  light. 

(91)  Illustrations  of  Undulations  from  the  Phenomena  of  Sound. — We 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  sound,  whenever  produced,  arises  from  a 
series  of  vibrations  which  are  occasioned  by  any  sadden  impulse,  sucli  as  a  blow, 
oommunicated  to  any  substance  possessed  of  even  a  very  small  elasticity.  In 
other  words,  the  impression  which  we  receive  is  due  to  the  vibration  into  which 
the  particles  of  the  sounding  body  are  thrown ;  these  vibrations  react  upon  an 
elastic  medium,  such  as  the  air :  the  impulses  are  communicated  by  the  motions 
of  the  particles  of  air  to  the  ear,  and  by  reaction  upon  the  auditory  nerves  they 
excite  the  sense  of  hearing. 

These  motions  of  sounding  bodies  are  frequently  not  too  rapid  to  be  traced  by 
the  eye ;  for  example,  a  stretched  string  whilst  sounding  may  be  easily  seen  to  be 
in  rapid  vibration.     Again,  if  a  goblet  be  dusted  over  with  a  little  sand,  or  any 
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fine  powder,  and  a  yiolin  bow  be  drawn  acroas  iU  edge  ao  aa  to  elieit  a  aoan^ 
the  particlea  of  dust  will  be  briskly  agitated.  And  in  the  oommon  experiment 
of  half  filling  a  finger-glass  with  water,  tind  producing  a  sound  by  drawing  the 
moistened  finger  along  its  edge,  the  water  within,  whilst  the  soand  lasts,  is  beau* 
tifuUy  rippled,  to  an  extent  oorreHponding  with  the  loodnesa  of  the  tone.  Theee 
motions  are  also  distinctly  visible  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork  whilat  it  ia  in 
the  act  of  producing  sound  (fig.  66).  Such  vibrations,  however,  to  render  them 
audible,  require  the  intervention  of  an  elastic  medium  to  convey  them 
Fio.  66.  to  the  ear.  If  a  bell  be  suspended  in  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and 
«  ▲  IS  struck,  it  will  be  distinctly  heard  whilst  the  vessel  is  full  of  air ;  but, 
as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  on  repeating  the  stroke  it  will  gradoallj 
become  feebler,  and  at  last  will  be  inaudible,  or  nearly  so. 

Other  media  besides  air  may,  however,  be  employed  for  the 
transmission  of  sound.  A  bell  may  be  rung,  for  instance,  ondei 
water,  and  will  be  heard  by  a  person  also  under  the  water  at  even  a 
greater  distance  than  in  the  air.  Wood  will  likewise  transmit  aoond 
freely,  and  to  still  greater  distances  than  atmospheric  air. 

TheMe  impulses  require  time  for  their  propagation,  and  the  rate 
of  proi>agation  varies  in  different  bodies.  Sound  travels,  for  exam^, 
at  the  rate  of  1 120  feet  (341  metres)  in  a  second  through  air  at  the 
temp<Tature  of  16°  C,  of  4708  feet  (1435  i^^tres)  through  water, 
and  of  16,130  feet  (4916  metres)  per  second  through  iron  wire. 

The  intensity  of  sound,  like  that  of  all  forces  radiating  from  a 
centre,  diminishes  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance ;  and  aa  it  ii 
propagated  in  waves  or  undnlations,  it  is  subject  to  reflection  fimn 
obstacles  interposed  in  its  course,  producing  the  various  kinda  and 
forms  of  echo. 

(92)  Varieties  of  Sound. — Sounds  differ  from  each  other  in 
loudness y  quality^  and  pitch.  The  loudness  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  the  vibration.  A  tuning-fork  vibrating  freely  in  the  air  produoea  only  a 
feeble  sound ;  but  if  the  handle  be  placed  upon  a  table  whilst  the  pronga  are 
vibrating,  the  wooden  surface  is  thrown  into  powerful  simultaneous  vibration, 
and  a  loud  sound  is  emitted.  Quality,  or  timbre,  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
sounding  body,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  it.  Differenced  each 
as  are  perceived  between  the  same  note  when  produced  by  a  flute,  a  trumpet,  01 
a  violin,  are  due  to  this  variety.  Successive  impulses  following  each  other 
rapidly  at  irregular  intervals,  constitute  a  noise  or  continued  sound,  like  the 
rumbling  of  carriages  in  the  street,  or  the  rattle  of  machinery ;  but  when  they 
follow  at  regular  intervals,  with  a  velocity  exceeding  16  vibrations  in  a  seoon^j 
they  produce  a  musical  note.  The  pitch  of  the  note  depends  on  the  freqnem^ 
of  these  vibrations ;  the  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  the  sharper  does  the  sound 
become.  The  connexion  of  pitch  with  the  frequency  of  vibration  may  be  readily 
verified  by  pressing  a  card  against  the  edge  of  a  toothed  wheel,  which  ia  made 
to  revolve  slowly  •  the  distinct  strokes  of  the  card  against  each  tooth  are  heard 
at  first;  but  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  rotation,  a  low  humming  note  ia 
given  out,  and  as  the  velocity  increases  the  sound  becomes  more  acute. 

Musical  notes  all  have  a  fixed  numerical  relation  to  each  other,  each  octave 
as  the  scale  ascends  having  twice  as  many  vibrations  in  equal  intervals  of  time 
as  the  corresponding  note  of  the  octave  immediately  below  it.  The  ratios  are 
exhibited  in  the  annexed  table :— * 
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Ratio  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Musical  Scale. 
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In  this  table,  a  tuning-fork  is  considered  to  have  made  one  complete  vibration 
whilst  the  prong  is  passing  from  a  to  5  and  back  again  (fig.  65) :  the  motion 
from  a  to  6  or  from  5  to  a  is  called  an  oscillaiioti.  The  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  would,  however,  be  irrelevant  in  a  work  on  chemistry,  as  it 
belongs  to  the  physical  science  of  acoustics. 

It  rarely  happens  that  all  the  particles  of  a  sounding  body  are  simnltaneonsly 
vibrating.  A  sounding  body  generally  divides  itself  into  portions  vibrating  in 
opposite  directions;  the  intermediate  lines  or  points  are  quiescent,  and  these 
qaiescent  portions  are  termed  nodal  lines  or  points.  If  a  flat  plate  of  glass  be 
held  horizontally  by  the  point  of  the  finger  and  thumb  near  its  centre,  and  its 
nirfaoe  be  sprinkled  with  sand,  on  eliciting  a  musical  note  by  drawing  a  violin 
bow  across  its  edge,  the  sand  will  accumulate  on  the  stationary  parts,  and  show 
clearly  the  position  of  the  nodal  lines.  By  altering  the  points  at  which  the 
glass  is  held,  the  nodal  lines,  and  the  note  elicited,  may  be  made  to  undergo  a 
variety  of  interesting  changes. 

The  stress  exerted  by  the  accumulation  of  these  minute  molecular  motions  is 
extraordinary.  A  feat  occasionally  performed  by  a  powerful  singer  is  to  crack  a 
glass  by  swelling  his  voice  upon  the  note  to  which  the  glass  responds.  Savart 
has  made  some  important  experiments  in  relation  to  this  subject.  (Ann.  Chim, 
Phys,  1837  [2],  Ixv.  384.)  He  found  that  a  copper  band,  3  metres  long, 
7  or  g"^'^-  wide,  and  i"^™*  thick,  to  which  30  or  40  kilogrammes  was  attached, 
when  made  to  vibrate  longitudinally,  became  lengthened  15  or  20  centimetres. 
In  the  same  way  a  cylinder  of  brass  r^oj^'  in  length,  and  34'95°^™"  in  dia- 
meter, became  lengthened  during  its  longitudinal  vibration  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  required  the  application  of  a  tension  equal  to  the  weight  of  1700 
kilogrammes.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  important  practical  bearing  of 
these  facts  on  the  conntruction  of  metallic  machinery  liable  to  regular  partial 
oscillation,  however  Blight  or  apparently  trivial  such  vibrations  may  be. 

The  experiments  just  detailed  will  show  in  what  way  it  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  it  is  by  successive  regularly  recurring  motions,  or  undulations, 
that  sound  is  propagated.  A  similar  principle  has  been  with  great  success  applied, 
with  certain  modifications,  to  trace  the  yet  more  interesting  and  complicated 
phenomena  exhibited  by  light. 

(93)  Mechanism  of  Undulation, — Tliere    are    two  modes  in 
which  waves  may  be  propagated:   i^  in  highly  elastic  media  like 
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air  the  particles  of  the  medium  undergo  alternate  condensation 
and  rarefaction  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  motion 
.is  communicated^  and  in  which  the  wave  is  travellings  as  occurs 
in  the  passage  of  sound  through  air ;  2,  in  other  cases  the  motion 
is  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing. 

A  movement  of  the  second  kind  takes  place  in  water  when  a 
stone  is  dropped  into  it,  or  when  its  surface  is  ruffled  by  a  breeze. 
Though  the  motion  is  propagated  from  the  point  struck,  towards 
the  edges,  in  circles  continually  widening,  the  particles  of  the 
liquid  do  not  themselves  travel  onwards  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference,  but  are  alternately  elevated  and  depressed^  as 
may  be  seen  by  watching  the  movements  of  a  cork  or  other  light 
floating  object ;  each  vertical  line  in  succession  receiving  and 
transmitting  the  motion  produced  by  the  first  impulse,  which 
gradually  dimiuishes  in  intensity  as  the  squares  of  the  distance 
increase,  and  as  the  circle  becomes  more  extended. 

The  mode  in  which  the  undulations  of  light  are  believed  to  be 
transmitted  may  be  illustrated  by  loosely  stretching  a  long  cord, 
and  striking  it  from  above  downwards  near  one  end :  the  motion 
w^ill  be  propagated  in  a  vertical  plane  in  successive  waves  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  each  portion  of  the  cord  becoming 
alternately  first  higher  and  then  lower  than  the  position  which 
it  assumes  when  at  rest.  If  the  cord  be  struck  laterally,  the 
waves  will  occur  from  side  to  side  in  a  horizontal  plane.  In  the 
passage  of  a  ray  of  light,  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  ether  in- 
terposed between  the  eye  and  the  luminous  object  will,  like  those 
of  the  cord,  be  at  right  angles  to  the  track  of  the  ray,  or  to  that 
line  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing,  and  in  the  same  plane  as 

that  in  which  the   impulse  was 
Fig.  67.   ^  ^^gn       L^^  ^  g  (fig   g^j  ^^^  ^j^^ 

^<^   (^  [^  f^  T\\   r\   .JSt    direction  of  the  ray,  the  motion 
W   W   U    \Jl\J    W-    Qf  tj^g  particles  of  the  ether  will 

be  in  the  direction  a  b,  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  ray.  The  length  of  the  line  a  4  is 
called  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration ;  and  the  distance  from  one 
crest  of  a  wave  to  the  next  the  wave-length. 

That  the  undulations  which  produce  light  are  occasioned  by 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  at  right  angles  to  the  track 
of  the  ray  may  be  inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  polarization : — 
In  polarized  light,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  hereafter,  the  results 
are  such  as  can  be  explained  only  by  admitting  that  ordinary 
light  is  resolved  into  two  sets  of  rays,  the  undulations  of  which 
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occur  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  although  the  two 
sets  of  rays  travel  onwards  in  the  same  direction. 

K  light  were  propagated  by  waves  of  alternate  condensation 
and  refraction,  such  waves  from  their  nature  coirid  not  be  referred 
to  any  particular  plane,  and  the  phenomena  of  polarization  con- 
sequently could  not  exist. 

(94)  TVansparency  and  Opacity. — Bodies  through  which  light 
passes  freely,  such  as  glass  or  air,  are  termed  transparent^  or 
diaphanous  (from  Sir),  through,  faivcj,  to  appear) ;  they  allow  ob- 
jects to  be  seen  distinctly  through  them,  whilst  the  majority  of 
substances  which,  like  wood,  metals,  &c.,  do  not  allow  its  passage, 
are  said  to  be  opaque.  No  substance,  however,  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent. The  purest  air  arrests  a  portion  of  light :  Young  adopts 
the  estimate  that  the  horizontal  sunbeams,  which  pass  through 
about  200  mile^  of  atmospheric  air  before  they  reach  the  eye, 
possess  only  one  two-thousandth  of  their  original  intensity ;  and 
he  states  that  a  column  of  water  7  feet  in  depth,  has  been  found 
to  arrest  one-half  of  the  light  which  enters  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  opacity.  Gold,  one  of 
the  densest  of  the  metals,  may  be  hammered  out  into  very  thin 
leaves,  which  transmit  a  green  light  if  the  metal  be  pure,  and  a 
purplish  light  if  it  be  alloyed  with  silver.  Between  the  extremes 
of  opacity  and  transparency  are  innumerable  gradations.  Bodies 
vary  greatly  in  translucency,  that  is,  in  their  power  of  transmitting 
iisrht.  Porcelain  is  a  translucent  body ;  it  breaks  up  the  rays, 
but  transmits  a  softened  light,  though  it  does  not  allow  the  form 
of  an  object  to  be  seen  if  the  porcelain  be  interposed  between 
that  object  and  the  eye. 

Light  proceeds  through  all  homogeneous  transparent  media 
in  straight  lines  from  the  object ;  these  lines  diverge  or  radiate  in 
all  directions  from  a  luminous  point,  and  a  ray  of  light  is  an 
indefinitely  narrow  portion  of  a  stream  of  light.  The  path  of  the 
rays  in  a  direct  line  may  often  be  traced  across  a  darkened  room 
into  which  a  sunbeam  is  admitted,  by  the  floating  particles  of 
dust,  which  reflect  a  small  portion  of  the  light  in  different  parts 
of  its  course  into  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  mere  passage  of 
light  through  a  transparent  object  does  not  excite  the  sense  of 
vision,  neither  can  the  eye  track  the  direction  of  the  ray,  unless 
the  vibrations  be  carried  towards  the  observer  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  some  material  object. 

The  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  a  brief  in- 
tervalj  varying  in  different  persons  from  a  tenth  to  an  eighth  of 
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a  second,  after  the  light  itself  has  ceased,  and  gives  riae  to  man; 
curious  effects :  for  instance,  the  act  of  blinking  prodocea  no  im- 
pediment to  correct  vision  ;  a  bright  point  made  to  revolve  lupdly 
in  the  dark  is  seen  as  a  luminous  circle,  and  the  jeta  of  fiame 
-which  in  fireworks  are  whirled  round  before  the  eyea  of  the  apeo- 
tatorSj  assume  tlic  fonn  of  wheels  or  stars  of  fire. 

(95)  Law  of  Diminution  of  Light  by  Distance. — When  light 
diverges  from  a  luminous  centre,  its  intensity  diminishea,  like 
that  of  all  radiations,  not  inversely  as  tbc  distance,  bat  invendy 
as  tbc  square  of  the  distance.  A  little  consideration  will  renda 
the  reason  for  this  obvious: — Suppose  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or 
any  luminous  point,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  hollov  sphere 
2  metres  in  diameter,  its  light  will  fall  upon  the  whole  internal 
surface  of  the  sphere,  and  the  candle  Till  be  i  metre  distant  from 
each  point :  a  square  centimetre  of  that  surface  will  reedve  a 
given  amount  of  light.  The  same  candle,  if  placed  in  the  ipiddle 
of  a  globe  4  metres  in  diameter,  will  be  at  3  metres  distance  from 
each  poiut  of  the  surface,  or  at  double  the  distance  that  it  was  in 
the  first  globe,  but  its  light  will  still  illuminate  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  The  surface  of  the  second  globe,  however,  is  four  timea 
greater,  than  that  of  the  first,  because  the  surfaces  of  spheres  are 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  radii ;  in  this  case  as  i* :  a', 
or  as  I  to  4 ;  consequently  each  point,  or  each  square  centimetre, 
of  the  surface  of  the  larger  sphere,  will  receive  only  one-fonrth 
of  the  light  that  fell  on  an  equal  space  in  the  smaller  globe,  and 
yet  the  candle  is  only  twice  as  far  from  it :  so,  if  the  globe  were 
8  metres  across,  the  distance  of  the  candle  being  now  4  times  as 
great  as  in  the  first  globe,  the  surface  to  be  illuminated  is  16  timea 
as  large,  and  consequently,  a  square  centimetre  of  the  8-metre 
globe  would  receive  only  -fy  of  the 
light  that  fell  on  a  square  centimetre 
of  the  3-metre  globe.  A  board  at 
I  metre  from  a  candle  receives  a  cer> 
tain  amount  of  light,  at  3  metres  it 
receives  ^  of  that  amount,  at  3  metres 
'  -i-,  at  4  metres  -^ :  and  experiment 
shows  that  a  board,  1  decimetre  square, 
at  I  metre  distance,  would  cast  a  ahi^ 
dow  that  would  cover  a  board  exposing 
4  times  ^e  surface,  or  3  dedmetm 
in  the  side,  if  placed  at  a  distance  of  3  metres,  as  shown  in  fiig.  68. 
{96)  PAolometry. — An  «pplicaticm  of  tils  Itw  tffotit  s  ittAj  meuis  of 
approiimsUl;  determiniDg  the  relative  inUtuitiei  of  two  Ugbtc  which  do  not 
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iiStt  p»t^3  if  eolunr.    Bnppose,  for  iimttnee,  it  were  BKessary  to  ascprtain  the 
ilitmiuating  pover  <iC  >  gmi-ligbt  burning  5  cubic  fi^ct  (or  1 42  litresj  of  gaa  per 
hour,  u  mmptfcd  with  Uiat  of  *  iptrm  cuidle  burniug  120  gm.  (or  7*775  grtas.) 
of»nenii»oett  per  hour: — Plaw  si  the  dislanw,  iiajof  100  iiwh*a  tvom  llio  gaa- 
light,  1  tertie»l  «creen  of  white  pspCT,  »nd  in  ftont  of  thin,  it  an  inch  digtanw!,  a 
DirroiF  strip  of  wood  or  of  metal,  so  as  tu  ciist  ^  definite  shadow.      Between  the 
gas-L*g)it  sod  the  screen  place  the  candle,  at  each  a  dlataiioe  that  the  Khadow  of 
Sie  umt  ol^eot  o»»t  hj  the  candle  upon  the  acret^n  a)id1l  have  ns  neiirly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  intensitj  lu  Ihat  produced  by  the  ^an.     Say  that  the  dixtiince  or 
^  tb(  ciadle  from  the  screen  id  1775  inche«.    TIm  shadow  from  each  light  h  illn- 
^LBhulei  by  the  rays  proceeding  Ironi  the  otiier  light.    If  the  shadows  be  sensibly 
^Hj||ual,  At  tuDouiit  of  li^bt  fulling  upon  the  scret^n  Tram  eacli  source  must  at  that 
^V&Unn  b«  equ&l  al«o :  the  relative  intenititie*  of  the  two  lights  are  then  found 
^■^ Ij quiring  the  diit«ace»  of  each  light  from  the  screen!  the  gim-light  will  ooa- 
I*       wqiiently  cast   a  light  which  benrs  the  same   ratio  to  that  of  the  candle  as 
ioo']j;75';  or  as  irgS6  to  i. 

When  light  falls  upon  anjr  object  it  mii^  be  disposed  of  in 
three  different  ways,  ist,  it  may  either  be  bent  back  or  rejtected: 
iud.  it  inxy  be  allowed  to  pas3  on  in  an  altered  direction,  that  is, 
it  may  be  Irangmilted  and  refracted;  or  3rd,  it  mny  disappear 
»flo^ther,  and  be  absorbed, 

(97)  Reflection. — If  a  ray  of  ligbt  fall  oWiipiely  upon  a  flat, 
pnllahed  surface,  a  large  portion  of  the  mcident  rays,  or  raya  which 
WI  upon  the  surface,  is  reflected  or 
tiirownoffobliqiiely,at  an  angle  formed 
on  tfie  otlier  side  of  a  perpendicular  to   jt 
the  poiut  of  iacidcuce,  equal  to  that 
formed  between    the   incident  ray  and 
tie  perpendiCTilar.     Fig.  69  is  inti^uded 
to  illnstfate   the    law  of  rcfle/;tion.    If 
in  tha  figure,  i  N  represent  the  incident 
^fi  "  M  the     mirror,  P  N  a  perpen- 
Akvin  to  ihe    mirror  at  the  point  of 
iocidenee^  r  s   i    -wiW  be  the  angle  of 
'Wdence^  H  K    the    reflected  ray,  and 
'"•the  anfle    of  reflection  formed  between  the  same  perpen- 
•JitTilar  aud  the  reflected  ray. 

Tiie  law  wlii*"h  regulates  the  reflection  of  light  ia  expressed  by 
'*yinf  that  '  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
'encc':  the  incidence  and  the  reflected  ray  are  always  in  the  same 
'Une,  and  that  plane  is  pcrpcudicular  to  the  refteeting  surface, 
*^ea  the  incident  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the  re- 
^^^  ray  is  therefore  also  perpendicular,  and  coincides  with  the 
^^nt  ray,  but   it  does  so  in  no  other  position. 

In  fie.  6q  the  angle  of  reflection,  p  n  b,  is  equal  to  the  angle 
'incidence,  p  w  ij   f^"*^  *'^^y  ^"^  ""  opposite  sides  of  the  perpen- 
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dicular.  An  eye  at  &  looking  into  the  mirror^  wonld  see  the 
candle  behind  the  mirror^  and  at  the  same  distance  behind  it  as  llie 
candle  flame  is  in  front.  An  object  always  appears  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  which  the  ray  last  traversed  when  it  reaches 
the  eye. 

The  power  of  reflecting  light  Taries  very  greatly  in  different 
bodies.  In  some^  as  in  the  metals,  reflection  is  almost  perfect; 
in  others,  as  in  charcoal,  or  in  black  velvet,  it  is  almost  wanting ; 
bat  whenever  light  passes  out  of  one  medium  or  transparent  body 
into  another,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  transparency  of  such 
media  may  be,  reflection  more  or  less  complete  takes  place  at 
their  common  surface,  and  the  greater  the  difference  in  refractive 
power  of  the  two  media,  the  more  complete  is  the  reftection. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  metals,  in  which  reflection  is  most 
complete  at  the  smaller  angle  of  incidence,  it  is  found  that  the 
greater  the  angle  of  incidence  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection  ; 
so  that  the  surface  of  a  smooth  body,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  of 
hot-pressed  writing-paper,  may  thus  afford  a  tolerably  perfect 
image  of  a  luminous  object,  if  the  reflection  be  effected  under  a 
great  angle. 

Bodies  in  general  do  not  possess  surfaces  actually  flat ;  to  com- 
mon  observation  they  may  be  flat,  but  when  optically  examinedj 
their  surface  is  found  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  minute 
planes  inclined  to  each  other  at  all  possible  angles,  and  therefore 
receiving  and  reflecting  light  in  all  possible  directions.  When  by 
the  operation  of  polishing  they  are  so  much  reduced  as  not  to  be 
elevated  or  depressed  more  than  about  the  millionth  of  an  inch, 
they  appear  to  become  incapable  of  acting  separately,  and  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  uniform  surface.  (Young.)  If  a  beam  of  light 
admitted  into  a  dark  room  fall  upon  a  bright  metallic  surface^  a 
brilliant  spot  of  light  will  be  perceived  in  one  particular  positioUj 
the  direction  of  which  can  be  varied  by  altering  the  inclination 
of  the  mirror  to  the  ray,  but  the  mirror  will  be  nearly  invisible 
in  all  other  directions,  and  the  room  will  remain  dark ;  but  if  foi 
the  mirror  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  substituted,  the  paper  will 
be  visible  in  every  direction  almost  equally,  and  a  general  though 
slight  illumination  of  the  apartment  will  be  perceived.  It  is  this 
irregular  reflection  or  scattering  of  the  light  in  all  directions,  which 
renders  non-luminous  objects  distinguishable  in  the  light.  The 
light  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planetary  bodies  furnish  instances  of 
this  kind.  A  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  scattering  ox 
secondary  radiation,  is  afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  mild 
and  softened  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  heavens  when  par« 
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tially  covered  with  clouds^  and  the  strong  lights  which  fatigue 
the  eyesight  in  a  cloudless  summer's  day.  It  is  entirely  to  this 
secondary  radiation  that  we  owe  the  generally  diffused  and  sub- 
dued light  of  day^  even  when  the  sun  itself  may  be  concealed  by 
clouds  j  and  the  morning  and  evening  twilight^  while  the  great 
luminary  itself  is  below  the  horizon^  is  due  to  the  same  cause^ 
each  illuminated  particle  of  the  atmosphere  contributing  its  share 
in  producing  this  effect. 

(98)  Reflection  from  Curved  Surfaces, — When  light  is  received 
upon  a  regular  curved  surface^  it  undergoes  reflection  according  to 
the  usual  law,  the  reflection  from  each  point  of  the  curved  surface 
being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  from  a  plane,  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
the  point  of  incidence.  If,  therefore,  the  form  of  a  parabolic 
concavity  be  given  to  a  mirror,  and  light  in  parallel  rays  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  its  surface,  all  the  reflected  rays  will  be 
directed  towards  a  point  at  which  they  will  cross  each  other,  and 
continue  their  progress  as  before,  the  upper  ray  now  becoming 
undermost,  and  vice  versd.  This  point  of  intersection  is  called 
the  focus  of  the  mirror. 

Let  M  M,  fig.  Fig.  70. 

70,  represent  the 
section  of  the 
curved  surface ; 
each  of  the  rays 
L  R,  L  R,  will  be 
reflected  from  it 
as  from  planes  t  t, 
f  T',  T''  t'',  tan- 
gent to  the  curve 
at  the  points  of 
incidence   of  the 

respective  rays  ;  they  will  consequently  meet  at  the  focus  f,  cross 
there,  and  subsequently  diverge,  p  r,  p  r  represent  the  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  tangents. 

(99)  '5tiw/?fc  Refraction, — When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the 
surface  of  an  uncrystallized  transparent  substance  of  uniform 
density,  one  portion  of  the  light  is  regularly  reflected,  and  another 
portion  is  scattered,  by  which  the  surface  is  rendered  visible, 
whilst  a  third  portion  is  transmitted.  We  will  now  confine  our 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  light  which  is  transmitted.  K 
the  ray  be  incident  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction^  it  continues  its  course  unchanged ;  but  if  it  fall 
vpon  the  surface  obliquely,  its  direction  is  suddenly  altered  as  it 
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Fig.  71, 


enters  the  transparent  medinm;  it  then  passes  on  in  its  new 
direction  in  a  straight  line^  and  on  quitting  the  medinm  it  is 
again  abruptly  bent  back  and  rendered  parallel  to  its  original 
course^  proTided  that  the  sur&ce  of  entrance  and  the  Bwrhuce  of 
exit   be  parallel   to  each  other.     This  change  in  the  course  of 

the  ray  is  termed  refraction.  I£,  in 
fig.  ji,  o  G  represent  a  section  of  a 
plate  of  glass  with  parallel  sides,  a 
ray  of  lights  i  L^  incident  obliquely 
upon  it^  does  not  pass  straight  on  in 
the  direction  l  x^  but  is  deflected  to 
l*|r,  towards  the  perpendicular^  p  Q ; 
on  quitting  the  medium  at  r^  it  ia 
again  bent  out  of  its  new  direction, 
L  Y^  towards  s,  but  this  time  the  re- 
fraction is  from  the  perpendicular, 
R  o^  and  the  ray,  r  s,  becomes  pa* 
rallel  to  its  original  course,  i  x.  On  passing  from  a  medium  like 
air,  into  another  like  glass,  the  ray  is  bent  towards  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media ;  on  again 
passing  out  fix>m  glass  into  air ;  or  from  a  more  refracting  to 
a  less  refr^urting  medium,  it  is  bent  from  the  perpendicnlar  to 
the  same  amount.  The  cause  of  refraction  is  the  diminution  of 
velocity  with  which  light  passes  through  more  powerfully  re- 
fracting bodies  (113). 

Difierent  media  vary  greatly  in  refracting  power ;  combustible 
bodies  in  general  having  the  highest  refracting  energy.  It  was 
upon  this  general  observation  that  Newton  founded  his  conjecture 
that  diamond  was  '  probably  an  unctuous  substance  coagulated' ; 
the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  has  been  since  ftilly  verified. 

(too)  Law  of  Refraction.— The  more  obliquely  the  light  falls 
upon  the  surface  of  the  refracting  body  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  refraction  which  the  ray  experiences.  The  extent  of  the 
refraction,  therefore,  varies  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  but  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  following  law  it  may  easily  be  calculated  for 
all  angles  in  any  given  substance,  if  its  amount  for  any  one  angle 
has  been  careftiUy  determined  for  that  particular  substance.  This 
law  of  refraction  may  be  expressed  by  stating  that  when  light 
passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  '  for  the  same  two  media, 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  refraction  and  of  incidence  alwaya 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other.'  The  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  in  vacuo  by  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  any  medium,  expresses  the  inde^  nf 
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Ttfraction  of  that  mcditim.  The  incident  and  the  refracted  ray 
are  always  on  opposito  sides  of  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
common  snrfaoe  of  the  two  media,  but  they  always  lie  in  the 
same  plane,  and  this  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
refracting  medium. 

Fig.  72  may  assist  in  explaining  this  Fig.  72. 

imporlact  law.  Let  w  w  represent  a 
section  of  the  refracting  medium,  1  l 
tte  incident  ray,  and  l  h  the  refracted 
uue.  Let  P  L  Q  be  the  perpendicular  to 
tlie  refracting  surface,  passing  through  ' 
ihe  piut  of  incidence,  l.  With  any 
radius,  L  R,  describe  from  the  centre,  i., 
the  circle,  BMp;  from  m  and  a  let  fall  _ 
Ibc  perjjendiculars  m  n  and  a  Q,  on  f  q  ;       ^^-^  _ 

H  N  will  then  represent  the  sine  of  the 

angle  of  incidence,  1  L  F,  and  r  q  the  sine  of  the  nw^\v  of  rrfrnc- 
tion,  tt  t  Q ;  and  ^  gives  the  index  of  refraction,  which  is  uni- 
fonaly  the  same  for  the  same  substance,  whatever  be  the  angle  of 
incidence.  In  the  diamond,  for  instance,  m  n  is  always  aj  times 
as  long  as  R  q ;  in  water  it  is  i  J  times  the  length  of  a  «. 

The  following  table  coutains  the  indieet  of  refraction  of  a  few  snbatHiCW; 
the  light  being  supposed  to  pa«a  from  atmospberic  air ; — 

Diamond      

Fbtopbonu 

drboDic  Disalphida    . 

Bock  Salt     

Quart! 

UwtorOtl 


Oi)  or  Vitriol  .. 
Alcabol     ... 
Ether       ...     . 
WHt«r      


"■37» 


Tabasbeer 


refracting  power  of  bodies  in  tbeir  gaiieaus,  or  least 
,  poMeasea  a  wpecial  interest  1  tbe  subject  niw  first 
'as  carried  further  by  Dulong.     {Ann. 


..     1-490 
Tbe  eiaminaUon  of  the  r 
conplei  inoleculur  eondili 
inTutigated  by  Biot  and  Amgo.  s 
aim.  Phy*.  1S16  [2],  mi.  154.) 

It  appears  that  there  Is  no  simple  relation  between  the  refracting  power  of  gases 
lod  their  detiiities.  Tbe  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether,  for  example,  diflers  but 
littl«  in  deniitj  from  sulphuroun  imbydride.  though  the  refracting  power  of  the 
fMrner  body  it  oesrly  two-thirds  greater  than  that  of  the  btter :  and  ordinary 
cthar  has  mere  than  double  the  refracting  power  of  chlorine,  though  thflr  deniiitiei 
in  the  a^rifono  stale  are  nearly  the  same. 

The  refrartJDg  power  of  a  gaa  or  of  a  vapour  is  proportioned  to  the  pressure, 
ind  ii  Dot  aSeeted  by  temperature,  at  least  so  far  as  experimenbi  on  pressures  not 
peitu  tliao  that  of  one  utmoepliere,  and  on  temporature»  rangiog  between  7°  and 
j8*  C.  can  decide  the  question.  The  refraoting  power  of  a  miiture  of  gases  is 
qui  b>  the  Bam  of  that  of  it*  constituents  calculated  for  the  pressure  of  each 
raitituMit  m  proportion  to  the  amount  present  in  the  mixture. 
ictingpowfT  of  a  compound  maybe  either  greater  1 

' 'it  ivnttitaeaU.  . 

MoKiKeatlyLe  Koax  iAnn.  CMm.Phyt.  1861  [3],  hri-sSs)  haseitendadj 


a  that  of  the  t\ 
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thoee  obserrationji  to  the  vapours  of  certain  simple  sabstanoes  which  can  only  k 
volatilized   at   elevated   temperatures.     He   found  the  refringent  energy  (^ 

fi  being  the  index  of  refraction  and  d  the  vapour  density)  of  sulphur  vapour 
agree  with  that  of  oxygen  as  determined  by  Dulong,  and  that  of  the  vapour 
phosphorus   agreed  closely  with  a  similar  determination  for  nitrogen.     It  x 
possible  that  these  coincidents  are  only  accidental,  for  elements  which  are  analogoa=:- 
in  their  chemical  relations  have  not  been  found  to  exhibit  generally  any  cl< 
agreement  in  refracting  power. 

Le  Koux  remarks  that  in  the  case  of  gaseous  bodies  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  the  refringent  energy  be  calculated  from  the  formula 


ii 
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^    ;   since  the  index  of  refraction  fi  is  of  the  form  i   +  c,  c  being  a  T( 

small  quantity ;  consequently  its  square  will  be  equal  to  I  +  2c  within  a  quan- 
tity  certainly  less  than  that  due  to  errors  of  observation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of  the  experiments 
Dulong,  the  four  last  being  due  to  Le  Koux.  The  refracting  power  of  each  gas 
as  compared  with  air  is  calculated  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  under 
a  pressure  of  760™™'  at  0°  C. 


mv                                  «     ^«        • 

Obaerred 

Rerractin;  Power. 

Index  of 

Aame  of  Subftancei 

Density.* 

'Air. 

Absolute 

(/t"— i)xiooo 

Etfractioa 

1 

=  x'o. 

«=M*-i. 

Density.     | 

^^ 

1 
Air 

I'OOOO 

1*000 

0-000588 

0-588 

1-000394 

Oxygen 

1*1026 

0-925 

0-000544 

■   0493 

I  '00037a 

Hydrogen        

00685 

0-469 

0-000276 

4*029 

1-000138 

Nitrogen         

0976 

I -020 

0-000600 

0*615 

1-000300 

Chlorine 

a-47 

2*627 

ox>oi545 

0*625 

1.000773 

NitrouB  Oxide        

1527 

1-711 

0-001006 

0*659 

I  000503 

Nitric  Oxide 

1-039 

1031 

0-000606 

0-583 

1*000305 

Hydrochloric  Acid 

1-3  54 

1-527 

0-000898 

0*716 

1*000449 

Carbonic  Oxide      

0-972 

II57 

0-000680 

0*684 

1-000340 

Carbonic  Anhydride 

r5«4 

1-527 

0-00089S 

0*589 

1-000449 

1  Cyanogen        

i-8i8 

3-837 

0*001668 

0*917 

1^000834 

i  defiant  Gas 

0*980 

2-306 

0-001356 

1-384 

1-000678 

1  Marsh  Gas      

0*559 

1-507 

o'ooo886 

1-585 

1-000443 

i  Ethyl  Chloride       

«234 

3736 

0002191 

0*981 

I  -001095 

Hydrocyanic  Acid 

0944 

1534 

0000902 

0-955 

1*000451 

Ammonia        

0-59' 

1*309 

0000770 

I  -303 

1  000385 

Phosgene  Gas        

.^•4  P 

3  9-14 

0*002319 

0*674 

1-OOII59 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

1-178 

2190 

0-001288 

1093 

1*000644 

Sulphurous  Aiihydi-ide  ... 

3-247 

2*262 

0001330 

0592 

1-000665 

Ether       

2-580 

5-207 

0*003062 

1-187 

1  001530 

Carb«inio  Disulphide 

2644 

5*'05 

0003002 

1*060 

1*001500 

PhoRphuretted  Hydrogen 

1-256 

2685 

0001579 

1*257 

1*000789 

Sulphur 

6-617 

0*003261 

0-493 

1*001639 

Fhtisphorus     

4355 

0002730 

0*627 

1-001364 

Arsenic    

10-39 

0*002229 

0*214 

1*001114 

Mercury 

6-976 

0-001 1 1 2 

0-I59 

1  -000556 

Many  familiar  phenomena  receive  an  easy  explanation  from 
the  law  of  refraction.  If  a  coin  be  placed  in  an  opaque  vessel^  and 
the  observer  retire  until  the  edge  of  the  basin  just  hides  it  from 
his  view,  the  coin  will  again  become  visible  if  water  be  carefully 


*  These  densities  have  since  in  many  cases  received  corrections. 
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pouTed  in  without  disturbing  its  position ;  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  coin^  which  before  passed  above  the  eye  of  the 
ol)8erver,  are  now  abruptly  bent  downwards  from  the  perpendi- 
ci^^j  as  they  emerge  into  the  air^  and  the  image  of  the  object  is 
conveyed  to  the  eye.  The  coin  appears  to  be  raised,  but  never 
displaced  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  its  true  position ;  the  re- 
fracted ray^  notwithstanding  its  change  of  medium^  continues  in 
tlie  same  plane,  which  is  vertical  to  that  formiug  the  common 
surface  of  the  refracting  media.  For  a  similar  reason  a  straight 
stick  plunged  obliquely  into  water  appears  to  be  bent  upwards 
abruptly,  where  it  enters  the  liquid. 

(loi)  Refraction  at  Inclined  Surfaces, — Since  the  refraction  is 
exercised  at  the  surface  of  junction  between  the  two  media,  and 
is  governed  by  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  a  perpendicular  to 
that  surface,  it  is  manifest  that  by  altering  the  inclination  of  the 
wirface  at  which  the  ray  passes  out  of  the  medium,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  emerging  ray  may  be  altered ;  so  that,  instead  of 
continuing  its  passage  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  one  which  it 
possessed  on  entrance,  it  may  be  made  to  deviate  permanently 
from  this  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

If  G  G  o  (fig.  73)  repre-  Fio.  73. 

sent  the  section  of  a  trian- 
gular prism,  or  bar  of  glass, 
the  incident  ray,  i  l,  on  en- 
tering this  medium  is  bent  to- 
wards the  perpendicular,  p  p : 
on  quitting  it  at  r,  it  is  bent 
from  the  perpendicular,  q  p, 
and  assumes  a  course,  r  s, 
permanently  deflected  from  ' 
its  new  direction,  l  y,  and 
from  its  original  direction, 
I  X.   This  deflection  is  always 

towards  the  thick  part  of  the  prism.  By  employing  two  such 
prisms  set  base  to  base,  the  rays  may  be  refracted  towards  one 
common  line,  where  they  would  cross  and  diverge ;  and  by  using 
a  lens  of  glass  (fig.  74),  with  two  convex  surfaces,  which  are 
segments  of  spheres,  the  incident  rays  r  L,  r  l,  may  be  caused 
to  converge  towards  a  common  focus  p;  each  portion  of  the 
curved  surface  refracting  the  ray  in  the  manner  of  a  plane,  t  t, 
t'  t',  if'  t"j  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  particular  spot  or  point 
of  incidence. 

(102)  Total  Reflection. — In  the  passage  of  light  from  a  more 
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into  a  less  powerfully  refracting  medium^  as  when  light  passes  firom 
glass  into  air^  the  obliquity  of  the  refracted  ray  increases  aa  the 

Fio.  74* 


angle  of  incidence  increases,  until  at  length  the  refracted  ray  be- 
comes parallel  to  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media.  Light, 
which  traverses  the  more  refracting  medium  and  becomes  incident 
upon  this  common  surface  at  an  angle  more  oblique  than  this, 
ceases  to  be  refracted;  re&action  becomes  impossible,  and  the 

ray  is  wholly  reflected  within  the 
medium.  The  angle  of  incidence 
at  which  this  phenomenon  first 
shows  itself  is  termed  the  angk  of 
total  reflection.  In  fig.  75,  let  o  o 
represent  a  plate  of  glass  with  pa- 
rallel sides,  p  L  p  a  perpendicular  at 
the  point  of  incidence.  The  inci- 
dent ray,  a  l,  instead  of  passing  to. 
a',  would  be  refracted  from  the  per- 
pendicular p  p  to  L  a  on  emerging 
into  the  air ;  b  l  would  be  still  more  refracted  from  l  b',  and  the 
refracted  portion  l  b  would  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  whilst  c  l  would  be  incapable  of  refraction  at  all,  and 
would  be  wholly  reflected,  as  to  l  c.  This  phenomenon  is  easily 
seen  by  placing  the  back  to  the  light  and  holding  a  glass  of  water 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  eye  ;  on  looking  obliquely  up  through 
the  water,  a  spoon,  or  other  object  placed  in  the  glass,  will  appear 
to  be  perfectly  reflected  upon  the  surface  where  the  liquid  and  the 
air  meet.  The  same  thing  is  seen  by  holding  a  glass  prism  hori- 
zontally before  a  window,  and  turning  it  slowly  round  while  the 
observer  faces  the  window ;  on  looking  down  into  the  prism,  the 
internal  surface  of  each  face  in  succession,  as  it  becomes  under- 
most, reflects  the  lightwith  the  brilliancy  of  a  mirror. 
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The  diamond  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  brilliancy  to  this 
total  reflection^  because  owing  to  the  high  refractive  index  of  this 
gem,  total  reflection  commenceis  at  small  angles  of  incidence. 

(103)  Meiuurement  of  the  Index  of  BrfracUon. — ^The  determiDation  of  the 
refractive  index  of  a  body  is  often  a  valuable  guide  in  estimating  ite  chemical 
purity.  The  adulteration  of  enaential  oils  may  thus  be  often  detected  with  ease, 
when  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  ascertain  it 

Wollaston  contrived  a  simple  means  of  determining  the  refractive  index  of  a 
body  in  air,  dependent  upon  the  measurement  of  the  angle  at  which  total  reflec- 
tion commences.  If  this  angle  be  measured  in  a  glass  prism,  we  are  furnished 
with  the  means  of  determining  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  in  air.  Say  that 
the  angle  c  l  p  (6g.  75),  at  which  total  reflection  of  the  incident  ray  commences 
in  the  prism,  is  found  to  be  39°  10';  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  in  air  is 
calculated  by  dividing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  by  the  sine  of  this  angle 
of  incidence :  but  the '  angle  of  rrfraction  at  which  total  reflection  begins  is 
always  90°;  the  refractive  index  therefore  is  ^^^^,  or  ^:j^  =  1-583.  Now 
cause  a  drop  of  any  liquid  to  adhere  to  the  under  surface  of  the  prisib ;  provided 
that  the  refractive  index  of  the  liquid  be  less  than  that  of  the  glass,  the  angle 
of  total  reflection  will  be  increased :  suppose  the  prism  be  moistened  with  water, 
the  angle  of  total  reflection  will  now  be  57^°.  The  water  has  a  higher  refractive 
index  than  air,  consequently,  the  diflerence  in  refractive  index  between  glass  and 
water  being  less  than  that  between  glass  and  air,  the  angle  of  incidence  required 
to  produce  total  reflection  is  greater.  The  refractive  index  of  the  substance  under 
trial  may  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  sine  of  its  angle  of  total  reflection,  under 
th^  circumstances,  by  the  sine  of  the  same  angle  for  the  glass  prism.     In  the 

case  of  water  the  refractive  index  is  ^1°,  3^  ^  or  J^f  Jy^  =  1*336.  The  refractive 
index  of  solids  with  flat  surfaces  may  be  determined  in  the  same  way,  by  cementing 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  prism  with  some  material  of  higher  refracting  power 
than  the  glass,  such  as  balsam  of  tolu. 

Wollaston 's  instrument,  fig.  76,  gives  at  once  the  refractive  index  sought 
without  any  calculation. 

Fig.  76. 


On  a  board,  a  b,  is  fixed  a  flat  piece  of  deal,  c  (£,  to  which  by  a  hinge  at  d, 
IS  jointed  a  second  piece,  d  e,  10  inches  long,  carrying  two  plane  sights,  «  and  s, 
at  its  extremities ;  at  e  is  a  second  hinge  connecting  it  with  e  f,  which,  if  the 
prism  employed  has,  as  supposed,  a  refractive  index  of  1*583,  must  be  15*83 
inches  long;  at  the  other  extremity  of  e/,  is  a  third  hinge  by  which /^  is  con- 
nected with  it ;  at  t  also  is  a  hinge  uniting  the  rod  t  g,  which  is  half  the  length 
of  0  /^  to  the  middle  of  e  f;  and  then,  since  g  moves  in  a  semicircle,  a  line 
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joining  e  and  g  nould  b«  perpendiculnr  tof^.  The  piece  c  d  has  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  of  it,  no  that,  irheo  any  anbtitnnce  la  applied  to  the  under  Furlace  of  the 
riKtangular  gkss  prism,  P,  the  pridm  may  contlnua  to  rest  horizontally  on  iti 
extremities.  When  e  d  has  been  so  elevated  that  the  yellow  rayn  in  the  fringe  of 
oaloitra,  observable  where  total  reflection  terminates,  are  seen  through  the  sighb, 
the  point  g,  by  means  of  a  vernier  which  it  carries,  ahoivs  upon  the  rule  /,  jr, 
which  is  graduated  to  fractions  of  an  inch,  the  numlieT  of  inches  and  fractiuni 
of  an  inch  which,  when  divided  by  10,  givcH  the  refractive  index  sought  The 
length  of  the  pieces  e  f  and  d  e,  are  proportional  to  the  refractive  iniiices  of  the 
prism  and  of  air.  If  the  doited  line  at  f  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
anrface,  I  p  will  represent  the  incident  ray.  (PHI.  Tram.  1802,  365.) 

WoUflston  mentions  that  genuine  oil  of  cloves  had  a  refractive  index  of 
l'535i  but  that  some  of  inferior  quality,  which  bad  probably  been  adulteratsJ, 
had  a  refractive  index  of  only  i'498. 

The  fallowing  table  contains  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  WollasUiu  wilh 
this  instrument : — 


Oil  of  Sassafras 

Oil  of  Cloves 

Canada  Balsam 

Capivi  Balsam 

Oil  of  Aiuber 

„     Nntmeg 

„     Linseed 

„     Lemons 


Refractive  Indes  of  Flint  Glass  Prism,  P 
1536 


■■583. 


•■4S5 


OilofTurpentin 
Rectified  ditto  ... 
Oil  of  Olives 
„  Peppermint 
„  Lavender  ... 
Melted  Spermaceti 
Sulphuric  Acid  ... 


Professor  Clifton  and  Mr.  Sorby  have  independently  devised  a  net] 
determining  the  refractive  index  of  transparent  bodies  by  placing  them  in  tl 
microscope,  and  measuring  their  tliickness  by  the  amount  of  movement  of  th« 
microscope  tube  necessary  to  bring,  firiitly,  the  top  of  the  fragment,  and,  se<^OQdl;, 
the  glasd  slide  on  which  they  stand,  into  focus  ;  and  subsequently  observing  tba 
motion  necestiary  to  bring  into  focua  a  mark  on  the  slide  which  is  seen  thmu^ 
the  crystal.  Prom  these  data  the  refractive  index  can  be  determined  with  accu- 
racy I  and  the  method  con  bo  employed  with  great  advantage  in  reoogniiing 
small  fragments  of  minerals. 

(104)  Prismatic  Analysis. — Upon  examiuing  light    that   W 

undergone  refraction  by  a  prism,  it  is  found  that  mere  change  in 

direction  is  oiJy  one  of  the  phenomena  observable.      Suppose  a 

beam  of  light,  as  represented  at  a  l,  fig.  77,  be  admitted  through 

Fio.  77. 
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^^K  k  small  slit,  s,  into  a  darkened  room,  and  be  there  received  upon 
^^K  I  prism,  F  ;  if  the  light,  after  trausmission  through  the  prism,  be 
^"  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  white  screen,  v  r  x,  placed  at  a  distance  of 
■<liree  or  four  metres, — instead  of  a  narrow  slit  of  white  light,  x, 
Corresponding  to  the  aperture,  an  elongated  coloured  image  of 
*lie  slit  ia  seen,  as  at  v  R,  terminated  by  parallel  ends,  and 
ejihibitiog  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  This  elongation  occurs  in 
the  plane  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays.  Such  a  coloured 
image  is  termed  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

Newton,  who  first  carefully  investigated  this  remarkable  fact, 
distinguished  seven  different  colours,  which  gradually  shade  off  one 
ia  t:*3  the  other — viz.,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
reci.     "White  light  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
iftisiture  of  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are  unequally  acted 
upon  by  the  prism.     Each  colour  has  its  own  peculiar  refrangi- 
biiity ;  the  red,  which  deviates  the  least  from  its  original  course,  is 
\enst  refrangible,  and  the  violet  the  moat  ao ;  whilst  the  inter- 
tftftdiate  colours   possess   intermediate  degrees   of   refraTigibility, 
Having  once  been  separated  by  refraction,  no  second  refraction  is 
capable  of  further  decomposing  any  of  these  colours.      They  may, 
however,  be  recombined  by  usiug  a  second  prism,  in  an  inverted 
position  (as  showu  by  the  dotted  lines  at  tj,  fig.  77),  or  by  employ- 
ing, what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  convex  lens,  in  which  case 
»hit«  light  is  reproduced  at  the  focus  of  the  lens.     The  compo- 
sition of  white  light  may  be  illustrated  by  dividing  a  circular  disk 
of  paper  into  seven  sectors,  each  of  an  extent  corresponding  with 
the  extent  of  the  colour  in  the  siwctrum,  and  painting  each  with 
its  appropriate  colour  1  on  causing  the  disk  to  rotate  rapidlyupon 
au  axis  passing  vertically  through  its  centre,  the  seven  impressions 
will  be  given  Bimultaneously  to  each  point  of  the  retina,  and  the 
paper  will  appear  to  be  of  a  greyish  white.     The  imjjossibility  of 
obtaining  pigments  of  the  exact  hue,  or  of  the  brilliancv  of  the 
coloured  light  of  the  sj^ctrum,  renders  a  pure  white  unattainable 
by  this  means. 

The  following  is  an  elegant  mode  of  showing  the  recomposi- 
lion  of  white  light  from  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  A  prism  is 
mounted  so  as  to  permit  of  a  movement  on  its  asis  through  a 
small  arc,  the  spectrum  ia  thus  made  to  travel  on  a  screen  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  On  moving  the  prism  slowly,  the  colours 
uc  vi&iblc ;  but  when  the  prism  is  made  to  oscillate  very  rapidly 
tlic  colours  are  blended  together,  producing  a  streak  of  white 
light  with  a  red  border  at  one  end  and  a  blue  at  the  other. 

(105)  Theoiy  of  Colours. — Upon  this  decompoaibility  of  white 
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^   **  ^»».»*^\us^sivio\  or  lu;ht  by  absorption.  [105. 

.^^.    \,^»  .V.    ;..,...,v  i.:>  o\:\i::i::,z  .fie  cclours  of  natural 

,\.N  x!v  liiiv^Iv.^  i:T^::'i  ::  yiliriT,  but  when 

i."^.*-:  ::-■  rij^  :f  :ce  r-r  m^re  colours, 

^^        •    '-^         -    .*..'    -:..-tr.rf    s-TTfar*  lo  be   of  the 

^  ^  ^       ^    '  V     - :     11;  7i-  :r  zi^zTTLTi  •::  ravs  which 

'^  ^     -    '  N.      r  .Tu^..e.  ibs-ir:    -iif  red  ravs    and 

..-      .  jrr.e  ab>:r:  rie  vellow,  and 

"^ic  rav*  thn*  s.bs:r:ei  are  said  to 

•->t     1--    iTr   rerlecied :   1  .-jirp^ementary 

^      .«    --.:    1  j.:i.'z.   wheiL  iicizrl  ^  the  primary 

--  --  /. :i>r:T'::":c  Tr.ite  liji:.     Tlii*  theorv  of 

^  •  -'-  *'    '--ijiz^  £Lv  Qf.\:.Tii  :':  -ecrs  in  li^ht 

*c  *u^    ■ .  .;.  is  it  >  cmI--^.  *!-!  As  that  of  an 

'    >i.i-.--ri2i.     A  purple    I'jer:.  r.r  instance, 

I  -c  ^-,  s  Trili  appear  :o  '-x  bl-e  ;  if  placed  in 

-^-:'  :>^  be  red  :  and  a  wb::e  screen,  which 

'-•    :   ^  n  the  colours,  will  take  anv  tint  in 

•     ->    ^^*    '.he   colvur  of   the   inciier.:  rar.     An 

- «  :::e  contrirv.  will  appear  to  be  black  in 

--      V     X\.au>e  it  ab-orijs  all  the  other  colours  as 

•— \-  ^  .T   click  velvet   ai>ijrbs  white  li^ht  or  rays 
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t  white  lijfht  may  be  decomposed  by  ab- 
'^  -^y  -ctraotion  or  piismatie  analysis.     Bytrans- 
^    •  '■    ^J•u^h  transparent  coloured  media,  we  may 
'  '  ^    vti  tint  :  the  li;:ht  thus  obtained  is  not  always 
^•- v:-ioed  by  prismaiiL-  analysU.  thoush  apparently 
^  •-«■  .    by  iraTismissif.n  throu-h  a  coloured  medium, 
•-'^sM-.vv,    niav  be    obtsuued,  which   mav  either  be 
-V  ^rccu  isolated  bv  the  prism,  and  then  it  cannot 
"^^  ^-<v^  lutu  iisj  cumponeiits ;  or  it  may  be  a  compound 
'^Mii  the  intermixture  of  rays  of  ditferent  degrees 
■*^^d  in  thi^i  case  it  is  susicptible  of  further  dc- 
-  -^v^  coLjurcd  light  that  is  obtained  by  absorption  is 
^•^v   -**  that  furnished  by  prismatic  decomposition. 
V  •  ■  C  itf/zi,  Sor.  1S56,  X.  79'  Has  made  some  interesting  obsexra- 
^***  v»«  exisiin:;  between  the  cheinioai  composition  of  a  body  and 
^'•^^  '•hioh  it  exert-  upon  tniujinittrd  light.    Hi*  experiment*  were 
^   ^  ^'^''''^AUoe*  in  solution  which  were  placed  in  a  wcdji^e-shaped  vessel 
"•***»  *'ta  the  view  ot  ascertain  ins:  the  influence  of  different  thick- 
^    '^.  ^^'^^  \^*'  incident  liiriit.     A  beam  ot' dirt'used  liu'ht  was  admitted 
•^'^^  N.;t  iuto  a  darktrned  chamber,  and  the  line  of  ii^lil  thu*  obtained 
^     "*    ^*  upon  tiie  vessel  held  with  the  triin  end  ol"  the  wedge  down* 
**^^  ^'  "^t  pa>6ed  through  ditferent  thickne!!se>  of  the  solution,  from 
"    ^  *  *tratum  of  an  inch  (25"""')  in  depth.    The  transmitted  li-ht 
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KU  then  eismined  b;  meana  ol'  a  good  prism.  The  light  which  piii<see  through 
the  thinner  strata  j'ieidd  a  spectrum  generally  difiering  but  little  from  that  of  day- 
light; but  thnt  which  has  traversed  greater  depthn  of  liquid  exhibits  a  rapid  dia- 
qipeanuiee  of  cortain  porCiona  of  the  rays,  whilst  otiier  rays  are  but  little  iiFeeted, 
Eig.  jS,  I,  Dhows  the  spectrum  obtained  by  trannmilting  a  beam  of  daylight 
through  a  dilute  solutiou  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  which  appears  ta  be  of  a  delicate 
rose  colour  to  the  uniiided  eye.  The  siime  salt  in  more  concentrated  solatinns 
appeArs  to  be  of  a  rich  hlite.  and  exhibits  a  spectrum  shown  at  fig.  78,  2.  which 
represents  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  furniithed  by  a  strong  solution  of 
cubuitouH  uhloridu  in  alcohol.  The  letters  correspond  to  tlioae  of  Fraunhufer's 
Unci  {106),  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figures  indicating  the  red  end  of  the 
•pectrum  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  figui'es  showing  tlie  effect  of  the  thiimest  strata 
oT  liquid. 

It  was  ascertained  from  an  extensive  series  of  observations  made  in  this 
nuinner,  that  when  the  k«11«  formed  by  the  union  of  n  coloured  base  with  dilTereat 
eolourUbs  ocidtt  were  exotnincd,  the  oomponnda  of  the  same  biise  nearly  always 
exhibited  a  airoilar  absorbent  action  upon  the  npoctrum.  Even  in  dichromic 
media,  or  nlutions  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  appenr  to  the  unaided  eye 

a  traiwmit  liglit  of  one  tint,  and,  under  certain  other  circumstances,  to  transmit 
di^rent  tint,  this  law  generally  holds  good.  An  exemplification  of 
■  Gict  is  seen  in  tlie  cuse  of  the  chromic  salts,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  gTMn 
IT  when  in  solution,  others  a  red  or  purple  hue.  Now  all  these  salts  fnrniah 
P  ^ectrara,  the  general  form  of  which  is  shown  in  fi^.  79.  in  wjjich  the  indigo 
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and  the  green  nijs  are  mn 
comparatively  little  aHl'ct^. 
rays  are  absorbed  much  mi 
hare,  even  in  thin  lay^r^,  a 
when  their  solutions  are  see 
in  considernbls  miku  by 

Some  saltf, 
eharactri 


cut  olT,  u'liiixt  the  red  :ind  blui>b-grt!eii  rdya  are 
By  some  falts.  such  as  c.irouiiu  acetate,  the  green 
e  rapidly  than  the  red,  and  henitu  these  solutions 
'd  colour:  others,  as  the  chromic  chloride,  are  green 
in  thin  layers,  but  look  red  or  purple  when  viewed 
imitu-d  l<t;ht- 
ttiough  thi'ir  sobitions  have  but  llttic  colour,  furnish  vnry 
l>articularly  the  roue  witli  solutionx  of  didymium. 


thieh  are  of  a  feeble  rose  colour,  but  they  exhibit  two  very  biiu'k  lines,  c 

|p  yellow,  the  other  in  the  green.     These  lines  are  visiUe  in  tlie  spBClrnii 

iployed  In  inlic.iti 

lull  til  nnum  and  on 
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N  2 
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.%*.  «•»•  «*ii*--:  i"^'  t.^iJ'^  rr.U'/ri  n.orc  a»?r.>itive  than  w^ter  to  the 

^^     ji  :;>c  rciVjuiin^  axA  ih*,-  'iisj-vpiive  f,</wer*  of  the  two  liquids 

^.     Thoise  l<j*iie?  wLich  expai:d  inc>t  by  heat  aw  ::enerally 

.  _       So    sudden   chanire  of   sensitiveness   ha.<.  however,  been 

^^^^ich  o'i  the  litiuid  to  the  boiling  p*)int.     The  length  of  the 

w»»^uie«  »•  the  temperature  rises,  the  i-ffect  of  heat  being  most 

^t)9U»4>*^^  which  have  the  highest  dispersive  power.     Tiie  di«- 
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persive  power  w  invariably  diminifthed  by  rise  of  temperature,  though  not  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  refractive  index,  which  is  found  to  diminish  in  proportion  as 
the  density  diminiishes. 

(105  c)  Inflwence  of  Chemical  Composition  on  Reaction, — Dale  and 
Gladstone  further  found  that  the  refractive  index  of  any  body,  miuus  unity, 
divided  by  the  density,  gives  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  which  they  term  the 
specific  refractive  energy  of  the  body.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  Landolt, 
wrlio  has  made  an  extended  series  of  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  chemical 
oomposition  upon  refracting  power.  (Pogg,  Annal.  1864,  cxxii.  545,  cxxiii.  595  ) 
If  fiQ  be  the  refractive  index  of  the  line  C,  d  the  density  of  the  compound,  and  P 

itjs  molecular  weight,  the  constant  fJ^Z  '\  would  be  what  Landoit  terms  the  specific 

ri^^raciive energy,  and  P  {'-^j-)  its  equivalent  ofrefravtion.    From  his  observa- 
tioBB  Landoit  draws  the  following  conclusions,  which  confirm  and  extend  those 

Ciladstone  and  Dale : — 

1.  Metameric  bodies  have  usually  very  nearly  the  same  specific  refractive 
>^5rgy,  and  consequently,  the  same  equivalent  of  refraction.     Gladstone  and 

s,  however,  remark  that  though  this  is  true  where  there  is  clo8e  chemical 
•iationship,  isomeric  bodies  are  sometimes  widely  different  in  optical  projterties, 
t^    in  the  case  of  aniline  and  picoline. 

2.  In  polymeric  bodies  the  index  of  refraction  and  the  density  increase  with 
^*U2h  duplication  of  the  formula,  but  the  specific  refractive  energy  diroininhes 

^^ighUy ;  the  indices  of  refraction  do  not,  therefore,  increase  exactly  in  multiple 
Voportion. 

3.  In  homologous  series,  with  few  exceptions,  the  index  of  refraction  and 
ibe  specific  refractive  energy  increase  as  the  terms  ascend  in  the  series,  the  dif- 
^noe  for  each  addition  of  CU^,  becoming  progressively  less :  the  equivalent  of 
fefraction,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  uniformly  for  each  addition  of  CH,. 

4.  On  comparing  together  compounds  belonging  to  different  series,  the 
empirical  formulse  of  which  differ  only  in  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  the 
density,  and  usually  also  the  refractive  index,  is  diminished  by  each  additional 
atom  of  carbon :  tlie  specific  refractive  energy  is,  in  some  cases,  increased,  and 
ID  others,  diminished,  but  the  equivalent  of  refraction  generally  increases  very 
aniformly. 

5.  When  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  only  is  increased,  the  density,  the  index 
of  refraction,  the  specific  refractive  energy,  and  the  equivalent  of  refraction  are 
all  increased. 

6.  When  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  alone  is  increased,  the  density,  the 
index  of  refraction,  and  the  equivalent  of  refraction  are  all  increased,  whilst  the 
specific  refractive  energy  is  diminished. 

The  equivalent  of  refraction,  it  appears,  then,  is  always  increased,  whether 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  carbon  be  added  to  the  compound  ;  but  the  amount  of  the 
increase  is  not  uniform  for  each  additional  atom  of  the  same  element,  being  in 
tome  cases  greater  than  in  others,  according  as  the  chemical  type  of  the  com- 
pound varies. 

Id  the  cane  of  mixtures,  unattended  by  contraction.  Dale  and  Gladstone  find 
that  the  specific  refractive  energy  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  that  of  its  com- 
ponents ;  and  they  conclude,  from  the  results  of  their  entire  investigation,  that 
"  every  liquid  has  a  specific  refractive  energy  composed  of  the  specific  refractive 
energies  of  its  component  elements,  modified  by  the  manner  of  combination,  and 
which  is  unaffected  by  change  of  temperature,  and  accompanies  it  when  mixed 
with  other  liquids"  {Phil.  Trans.  1863,  337). 

Dr.  Gladstone  {Phil.  Trans.  1870,  9)  has  also  found  that  the  refraction 
equivalents  of  many  gases  and  solids  are  not  changed  when  these  substances 
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are  disM>1ve<l  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  that  many  elements  retain  their  refrac- 
tion equivalent!)  even  when  in  chemical  combination,  so  that  the  refraction 
equivalent  of  a  com)N>iind  may  often  be  calculated  from  those  of  its  elements 
and  the  refraction  cquivalfnt  of  an  element  determined  by  the  examination  of 
one  of  itii  compounds  witli  another  element  of  which  the  refraction  equivalent  is 
known. 

Some  elements  are  found  to  have  different  refraction  equivalents  in  different 
compounds,  thus  in  ferrous  salts  that  of  iron  is  120  and  in  ferric  salts  20'l; 
a^ain  hydrogen  in  Bome  compounds  has  an  equivalent  of  1*3  and  in  others  of 
3*5.  The  investigatitm  of  the  refractive  energy  of  compouiidrt  sometimes  enables 
the  chemist  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  their  internal  structure,  for  instance,  the 
hydroclilorate  of  camphene  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the  formula  0^,11^,01  and 
not  a  combination  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  hydrocarbon  Cj^H^^. 

(106)  Fixed  Lilies  in  the  Solar  Spectrum;  Fraunhofer's  Lines; 
Bright  Lines  in  Artificial  Lights, — Newton,  by  admitting  a  beam 
of  solar  light  through  a  small  circular  aperture  into  a  darkened 
room,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  a  triangular  prism  of  glass, 
obtained  the  magnificent  coloured  image  known  as  the  solar  spec- 
trum, which  shades  off  by  insensible  gradations  from  the  least 
refracted  red  into  the  most  refracted  or  violet  portion  of  the 
light.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one,  till  WoUastoii's 
time,  a  century  later,  examined  thp  effect  of  admitting  the  light 
through  a  narrow  slit,  with  sides  parallel  to  those  of  the  prism, 
and  viewing  it  directly,  by  placing  the  eye  immediately  behind 
the  prism  [PhiL  Trans,  1802,  378).  WoUastou  found  that  the 
spectrum  so  obtained  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  be  by  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  examination,  a  continuous  stripe  of  light,  but  that 
it  was  crossed  at  right  angles  to  its  length  by  dark  bands,  which 
he  supposed  divided  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  from  one 
another. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1815,  that  these  dark  bands  were 
carefully  examined,  when  the  celebrated  German  optician,  Fraun- 
hofer,  published  a  minute  description  of  them,  accompanied  by  a 
careful  map,  in  which  he  figured  more  than  six  hundred  of  these 
lines,  which  have  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Fraunhofer's  lines. 
The  more  important  of  these  lines  he  distinguished  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  in  the  uppermost  spectrum  shown  in  figs.  81 
and  83,  a  few  of  them  are  given  as  points  of  comparison  with 
other  spectra. 

In  order  to  observe  these  lines,  the  sun's  light,  after  admission  through  a 
narrow  vertical  slit  into  a  darkened  room,  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  prism  placed 
with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  slit,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  24  feet  (7  or  8  metres) 
from  it.  The  pri^m  was  fixed  before  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  of  low  power, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident  light  with  the  first  face 
of  the  prism,  was  equal  to  that  formed  by  the  refracted  beam  with  the  second 
iiu'A,  so  that  the  position  of  tho  prism  was  that  in  which  the  light  is  subjected 
to  the  minimum  aiuount  of  deviation.    This  is  consequently  generally  spoken-  of 
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M  tie  position  of  minimum  deviation.  Under  these  circamBtanoeB  Fraunhofer 
olwerred  numberless  vertical  lines,  varying  in  breadth  and  in  strength  in  diffe- 
rent partii  of  the  spectrum.  These  bands  were  always  visible,  whatever  was  the 
solid  or  liquid  medium  used  in  the  construction  of  the  prism,  and  whether  its 
refracting  angle  were  great  or  small ;  and  under  all  circuiAstances  they  preserved 
the  same  relative  position  in  the  respective  coloured  spaces  in  which  they  occur. 
This  fixed  position  has  enabled  the  optical  observer  to  use  these  lines  as  points 
of  reference  by  which  the  refractive  indices  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies  have  been 
determined  with  precision. 

When,  however,  the  source  of  the  light  was  varied,  as  if  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,''*^  or  the  spark  from 
the  electrical  machine  was  made  use  of,  a  different  set  of  lines 
was  in  each  case  observed  to  occur. 

Beyond  this  fact — viz.,  the  dependence  of  the  position  of  the 
lines  upon  the  source  of  the  light  employed — Fraunhofer  was 
unable  to  ascertain  anything  connected  with  their  cause. 

The  inquiry  thus  launched  by  Fraunhofer  has  been  followed 
in  four  principal  branches  of  research,  which  may  be  described  as 
relating  to— 

a.  Cosmical  lines,  or  the  black  lines  produced  in  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  fixed  stars. 

b.  Black  lines  produced  by  absorption,  a  class  of  phenomena 
discovered  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  in  his  observations  upon  the  red 
vapours  of  nitrous  acid. 

c.  Bright  lines  produced  by  the  electric  spark  when  taken 
between  different  metallic  conductors. 

d.  Bright  lines  produced  by  coloured  flames  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  different  substances  into  flame. 

I  shall  enter  into  some  detail  upon  this  subject,  which  has 
acquired  great  interest  and  importance  from  the  remarkable 
investigations  of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen. 

a.  TTie  costnical  lines  admit  of  partial  reproduction  by  means 
of  photographs  of  the  spectra  in  which  they  occur.  Most  of 
these  lines  shown  by  the  photograph  are,  however,  invisible  to  the 
eye,  as  they  occur  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum  which  is  more  re- 
firangible  than  even  the  violet  rays.  Edmond  Becquerel  {Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs,  1843,  iii.  537)  was  the  first  who  received  the 


*  The  moon  and  the  planets,  including  Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars, 
exhibit  lines  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Sun.  In  the  case  of  Jupiter, 
flfltom,  and  Mars,  additional  lines  are  also  visible,  owing  to  an  absorptive  action, 
doe,  as  is  believed,  to  the  atmospheres  surrounding  these  planets  (Huggins  and 
Hiller,  FhiL  Trans,  1864,  421).  Sirius  shows  different  lines,  and  Castor  others 
somewhat  similar.  Amongst  the  lines  of  Procjon,  Fraunhofer  recognised  the 
•olar  line  d,  and  in  those  of  Capella  and  Betelgeux,  both  D  and  h  (Brewster's 
£dim,  Jomm,  Science,  1828,  viii.  7).     (109  note,) 
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impression  of  the  spectrum  with  suitable  precautions  upon  a 
Daguerreotype  plate ;  and  he  made  the  important  and  interesting 
discovery  that  the  inactive  spaces  in  the  portion  of  the  chemical 
spectrum  produced  by  visible  rays,  correspond  accurately  with  tbe 
dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer, — a  discovery  immediately  afterwards 
corroborated  by  the  independent  observations  of  Draper,  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  the 
invisible  rays,  by  Stokca,  who  [Phil.  Tram.  1853,  463)  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  lines  in  the  most  refrangible  and  extra-violet 
portions  apparent  to  the  eye,  by  his  discovery  that  the  fluoresceut 
power  of  the  spectrum  is  interrupted  by  inactive  spaces,  the 
position  of  which  correspond  accurately  with  the  lines  observed 
by  Becquerel. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  of  New  York,  has  since  taken  some  very 
successful  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  photograph 
of  the  blue  end  ouly  is  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  was  taken  in 
sections  on  account  of  the  immense  difi'crence  in  the  chemical 
activity  of  the  light  at  the  different  parts,  the  exposure  of  the 
green  portion  being  seven  minutes,  while  in  the  ultra-violet  only 
five  secouda  were  required  to  produce  a  good  impression. 

Mr,  Lockyer  has  also  carefully  photographed  the  more  refran- 
gible portions  of  the  spectrum,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the 
spectra  of  the  metals.  In  this  way  large  numbers  of  lines  have 
been  discovered  which  are  almost  invisible,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  amount  of  light  in  those  parts  of  the  spectrum.     Fig.  80  a, 


is  copied  from  one  of  these  photographs,  showing  the  portion  of 
the  solar  spectrum  in  the  violet  containing  the  two  u  lines,  and 
below,  for  comparison,  is  shown  the  same  portion  as  recorded  by 
AngstrtJm  from  eye  observations,  the  diagram  being  taken  from 
a  plate  in  the  PJtil.  Mag.  1862  [4],  xxiv.  In  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs, more  than  100  lines  have  been  counted  between  the 
broad  bauds,  while  Angstrom's  map  shows  only  20. 

Captain  Abney  has  discovered  a  process  by  which  the  ultra- 
red  rays  may  be  photographed,  and  many  mare  invisible  lines 
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fbnnd.  {Nature,  xiii.  43a.)  Fig.  80  b,  is  taken  from  one  of 
Captain  Abriey's  photographs,  and  published  in  his  treatise  on 
Photography  {Text-books  of  Science,  Long  man's). 


M 
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b.  The  absorplion  bands  produced  by  coloured  gase-s  were  first 
indicated  in  1833  by  Brewster  {Phil.  Mag.  1836,  viii.  384),  who 
found  that  the  browniah-red  vapours  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  have 
the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  the  sun's  rays  in  such  a  maoDer 
as  to  produce  a  series  of  dark  bauds  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light 
transmitted  through  it.  Professors  W.  H.  Miller  and  Dauiell 
subsequently  showed  that  the  same  eflect  is  produced,  whatever 
be  the  source  of  light  emptoyed.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion an  important  observation  was  made  by  Brewster,  who  noticed 
distinct  lines  and  bunds  in  the  red  and  green  spaces,  which  at  other 
times  wholly  disappeared.  This  he  found  to  be  due  to  an  ab- 
Borptive  action  of  the  earth's  atmosphere ;  for  these  bauds  were 
only  visible  when  the  sun  approached  the  horizon.  A  few  years 
later  I  had  an  opportunity  myself,  whilst  examining  the  spectrum 
of  diffused  daylight  in  the  afternoon  during  a  violent  thunder- 
shower,  to  observe  tbe  sudden  appearance  of  a  group  of  lines  in  the 
brightest  part  of  the  spectrum,  between  d  and  e,  increasing  in 
distinctness  with  the  violence  of  the  shower,  and  fading  and  dis- 
appearing as  the  rain  passed  away.  These  obsen'ations,  therefore, 
prove  that  certain  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  absorptive  action  exerted  by  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere.'''' But  the  larger  portion,  it  is  supposed,  are  due  to  another 


*  Jtmtten  {Ciintptet  Reniim,  1SG3,  Ivi.  53S)  and  J.  P.  Cooke  have  since 
atndied  tbe  oonditioun  under  which  tbese  ataioapheric  bands  are  produced.  Cooke 
{FkU.  Mag.  1866  [4],  mi.  337)  hon  found  tlut  G«rUin  of  them  arc  conni'Cted 
with  the  moisture  of  the  atmospliere,  and  Iheee  liaea  become  more  murked  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  aqueous  Tapour  In  Oi'tober,  i8<J4, 
JansaeD  abaerved  a  fire  of  pine  wood  acroas  tbe  Xiakii  of  Geneva  at  a  distance  of 
31  kilometres,  or  atUr  the  light  bad  travei-sed  a  atratuin  of  rather  more  than 
13  miUs  of  iDoist  air ;  and  be  iband,  on  examining  the  apectnim  at  this  dia- 
tauioe,  that  certuiu  atmospheric  lines  appeared,  although  the  itame  flame,  when 
viewed  close  at  baud,  preaented  no  indication  of  such  lines.  A  still  more  decisive 
obaervation  «a»  made  bj  Janaaen  in  the  following  manner  {Comptet  Sendiu, 
l86ti,  Uiii.  289) :  An  iron  tube,  37  inelrca  iong,  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  trotigh 
of  the  iame  leugth,  and  packed  with  dry  sawdust ;  the  ends  of  the  iron  tube  were 
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cause,  first  suggested  by  Kirchhoff.     Prof.  Miller,  of  Cambridge, 

in  eonjunctiou  with  Daniell,  followed  up  these  experiments,  and 

showed  that  other  coloured  vapours — viz.,  those  of  bromine,  iodine, 

and  cuchlorine — possess  this  property  {Phil.  Mag,  1833,  ii.  381). 

Twelve  years  afterwards  I  myself  made  a  numerous  series  of 

experiments  upon  the  same  subject  (PhU,  Mag,  1845  Ij]'  3"^^- 

81).     The  result  of  these  experiments  showed  that  mere  existence 

of  colour  in  a  vapour  does  not  indicate  of  necessity  the  existence 

of  bands  in  its  spectrum.     The  red  vapours  of  tungstic  chloride 

give  no  lines,  while  bromine  vapour,  which  has  to  the  eye  the 

same  colour,  produces  a  remarkable  series. 

The  probable  position  of  the  lines  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  ooloar  of  the 
g^ :  with  the  green  oxj'chloride  of  manganese  the  lines  arc  most  abandant  in 
the  green,  whilst  with  the  red  vapours  of  nitrous  acid  they  increase  in  number 
and  density  as  they  advance  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  Simple 
bodies,  as  well  as  compounds,  may  produce  lines ;  and  two  simple  bodiee,  which 
singly  do  not  produce  them,  may  in  their  compounds  occasion  them  abundantly; 
tf.y.,  neither  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nor  chlorine,*  when  uncombined,  occasions  linee» 
but  some  of  the  oxides,  both  of  nitrogen  and  of  chlorine,  exhibit  the  phenomena 
in  the  most  striking  manner.  There  are,  however,  oxides  both  of  nitrogen  and 
chlorine,  some  of  them  coloured,  which  do  not  occasion  the  appearance  of  lines. 
We  find  also  that  lines  may  exist  in  the  vapour  of  simple  substances,  aa  in 
iodine,  which  disappear  in  their  compounds.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
hydriodic  acid.  Sometimes  the  same  lines  are  produced  by  dififereut  degrees  of 
oxidation  of  the  same  substances,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  furnished 
in  the  oxides  of  chlorine.  In  fig.  81,  No.  i  shows  the  principal  dark  lines 
of  the  pure  solar  spectrum  ;  2  represents  the  effect  of  bromine  ;  3,  that  of  per* 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  the  system  of  lines  which  it  furnishes  being  totally  different 
from  that  of  bromine,  notwithstanding  the  close  resemblance  in  colour  of  the 
two  vapours ;  4  shows  the  lines  in  the  green  vapours  of  oxychloride  of  man*  ^ 
ganese.  

closed  with  thick  plate  glass,  and  the  atmospheric  air  was  displaced  by  steam, 
under  a  pressure  equal  to  7  atmospheres.  The  light  of  a  powerful  coal-gas  flame, 
which  has  no  lines  of  its  own,  was  then  made  to  traverse  the  tube,  and  the 
spectrum  of  the  transmitted  light  was  examined.  In  the  less  refrangible  por- 
tion between  the  lines  a  and  d  of  Fraunhofer,  five  obscure  bands  were  seen,  two 
of  which  are  well  marked ;  the  appearance  resembling  that  of  this  portion  of  the 
solar  spectrum  when  viewed  at  sunset,  especially  after  rain ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  general  absorption  of  light  was  perceived  in  the  blue  and  violet  portions. 
The  light  transmitted  had  an  orange  or  red  tinge,  which  was  deeper  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  appears  from  those  observations, 
though  at  present  no  detailed  measurements  have  been  published,  that  the 
groups  A,  B,  and  c  of  Fraunhofer,  and  two  groups  between  c  and  d,  are  doe  to 
the  action  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  Lieut.  J.  H.  Hennessey 
{Ttqc,  Boy,  8oe,  1870,  xi?.  i,  and  Phil.  Ttaru,  1875,  ^57)  ^^  observed  in 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  atmospheric  lines  exhibited  by  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun  when  near  the  time  of  setting. 

*  Though  chlorine  does  not  exhibit  absorption  lines  when  the  light  is 
passed  through  a  thin  layer  of  the  gas,  yet  numerous  lines  have  been  observed 
on  employing  a  tube  I  metre  long. 


spark  is  not  continuous,  and  tbat  it  diifcra  from  that  of  ortHuiiry 
sunlight,  as  well  as  from  that  furnished  by  tlie  light  of  a  candle. 
Frauubofer  also  miiile  a  similar  observation;  but  the  first  [jcrson 
who  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  chat  the  nature  of  the 
metals  employed  modifies  the  resulting  Hpeetrum,  was  Whentatone, 
who,  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  Brilish  Association  for  1835, 
Tend  a  paper  "  On  the  Prismatic  Decomposition  of  the  Electric, 
"Voltaic,  and  Electro-Magnetic  Sparks."     In  the  abstract  pub- 
lished in  the  Rejiort  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  that 
f  year,  the  author  states  that  the  spectrum  of  the  electro- magnetic 
I  spark  taken  from    mercury,  as  well  as    from   zinc,  cadmium,  tin, 
Lbisumth,  and    lead  in  the  melted  state,  consists    of  deiiuite  rays 
Wparated  by  dark  intervals  from  each  other;  but  the  number, 
usitiuu,  and  colours  of  the  bright  lines  vary  in  each  case.      The 
^pearauces  are  so  different,  that  the  metals  may  be  readily  distin- 
'  ptishcd  from  each  other  by  this  mode  of  examination.     When  the 
'  voltaic  spark  from  mercury  was  taken  successively  in  the  ordinary 
kilscuuin  of  the   air-pump,   in   the  Torricellian  vacuum,    and   in 
sous  carbonic  anhydride,  the  same  results  were  obtained  as 
krben  the  experiment  was  performed  in   air,  or  in  oxygen  gas. 
i  light,  tliereforcj  does  not  arise  from  the  combustitiit  of  the 
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MassoD^  in  1851  and  1855,  in  the  course  of  his  inTestigations 
on  electric  photometry  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1851  [3],  xxxi.  295, 
and  1855  [3],  xlv.  387),  examined  the  spectra  produced  by 
various  metals  which  were  employed  as  dischargers  to  the  Leyden 
jar,  and  also  when  heated  by  the  voltaic  arc^  and  gave  drawings 
of  the  different  spectra,  made  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida. 
The  spectra  which  he  has  given  of  the  same  metals  as  those 
examined  by  Wheatstone^  are  much  more  complicated  than 
those  described  by  the  English  philosopher.  These  discrepancies 
were  subsequently  explained  by  Angstrom  (Phil.  Mag.  1855  [4], 
ix.  327)^  who  showed  that  owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the 
electric  discharges  employed  by  Masson^  he  obtained  two  spectra 
simultaneously,  one  due  to  the  metal^  the  other  to  the  atmosphere 
itsdfj  the  constituent  gases  of  which  became  heated  by  the  spark 
to  incandescence.  Certain  bright  lines  remarked  by  Masson  as 
common  to  the  spectra  of  all  the  metals  were  really  these 
atmospheric  lines.  By  causing  the  spark  to  pass  between  the 
same  metals  when  immersed  in  various  gases^  the  particular 
bright  lines  due  to  the  metal  remained  unaltered,  whilst  the  others, 
due  to  the  gaseous  medium^  disappeared,  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  new  bright  lines.  Angstrom,  in  the  course  of  his 
paper,  suggests,  though  he  does  not  distinctly  state,  the  expla- 
nation of  Fraunhofer^s  dark  lines,  subsequently  brought  forward 
by  KirchliofT.  It  appears,''*^  however,  that  in  1853  Angstrom  in 
his  '^  Optic  Bcsearcbes^^  distinctly  announced  the  same  explana- 
tion of  Fraunhofer^s  lines  that  was  afterwards  given  by  Kirchhoff; 
but  from  ignorance  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  it  was  not 
known  in  this  country  till  1856. 

In  1858  and  1859,  an  important  series  of  investigations  was 
published  by  Pliicker  (Poggendorffs  Annal,  1858,  ciii.  88,  151, 
civ.  113,  622,  cv.  67,  and  1859,  ^^^^'  77*  497)*  relating  to  the 
character  of  the  electric  light  produced  by  transmitting  the 
secondary  charge  from  Ruhmkorff's  coil  through  narrow  tubes 
tilled  with  different  gases,  and  subsequently  exhausted  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  Vacuous  tubes  were  thus  obtained  with  only 
imponderable  traces  of  various  gases  and  vapours,  including 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 
Pliicker  found  that  each  exhausted  tube  gave  its  own  charac- 
teristic spectrum,  and  he  measured  with  great  care  the  principal 
bright  lines  visible  in  each.     These  results  are  very  important  in 


*  See  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  1870.   Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
xix.  120. 
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relation  to  KircUioflPs  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  dark  lines^  which 
requires  that  the  position  of  the  hright  lines  thus  obtained^  should 
coincide  with  the  black  lines  produced  by  absorption  when  light 
is  transmitted  through  these  different  gases.  Pliicker^s  expe- 
riments show  distinctly  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  these  gases. 
Dr.  Robinson  subsequently  investigated  the  effect  of  varying 
the  pressure  upon  the  nature  of  the  electric  spectrum  of  an 
incandescent  gas  {Phil.  Trans.  1S62,  939) :  he  finds  that  the 
light  is  the  most  intense  under  ordinary  pressures^  though  at  low 
pressures  bright  lines  appear  which  are  not  visible  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  gases. 

Van  der  Willigen  {Poggendorff^s  AnnaL  1859,  cvi.  617)  made 
the  interesting  remark  that^  by  placing  in  succession  upon  a  pair 
of  wires  consisting  of  a  metal  which,  like  platinum,  possesses  few 
special  bright  lines  of  its  own,  small  quantities  of  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium^  barium^  or  strontium^  or  of  nitrate  of 
calcium,  &c.^  new  bright  lines  are  produced,  and  these  lines  are 
characteristic  of  the  particular  metal  contained  in  each  of  these 
several  compounds. 

d.  Spectra  of  Coloured  Flames. — The  first  person  who  seems 
to  have  analysed  coloured  flames  by  means  of  the  prism,  was  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  who  describes  briefly  (Edin.  Phil.  Trans.  182a,  ix. 
455)9  ^^®  spectra  of  strontic,  calcic,  and  cupric  chloride,  of  cupric 
nitrate,  and  of  boracic  acid.  The  same  observer,  in  the  article 
Light,  Enq/cl.  Metrop.  1827,438,  says: — ''Salts  of  soda  give 
a  copious  and  purely  homogeneous  yellow,  of  potash  a  beautiful 
pale  violet  i"  and  he  then  gives  a  general  statement  of  the  results 
with  the  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  lithium,  barium,  copper, 
and  iron.  He  further  continues, — "  Of  all  salts  the  muriates 
[chlorides]  succeed  best,  from  their  volatility.  The  same  colours 
are  exhibited  also  when  any  of  the  salts  in  question  are  put  in 
powder  into  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  colours  thus  com- 
municated by  the  different  bases  to  flame,  afford  in  many  cases 
a  ready  and  neat  way  of  detecting  extremely  minute  quantities 
of  them." 

The  analysis  of  the  spectra  of  artificial  lights  was  resumed  by 
Fox  Talbot  (Brewster's  Journal  of  Science,  1826,  v.  77).  He 
there  describes  a  method  of  obtaining  a  yellow  monochromatic 
light  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp  with  a  cotton  wick 
fed  with  dilute  alcohol  holding  common  salt  in  solution.  He 
found  the  same  effect,  whether  chloride^  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of 
•odium  was  employed. 

Nitrate,  sulphate,  chlorate,  and  carbonate  of  potassium  agreed 
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in  giving  a  bluish- white  tinge  to  the  flame.  By  burning  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  sulphur^  he  observed  a  red  line  of  low  but  definite 
refrangibilitj^  which  he  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  salts  of 
potassium^  as  the  yellow  line  is  of  the  salts  of  sodium.  He  con- 
cludes his  paper  with  the  following  observation^  which  follows 
some  remarks  upon  certain  experiments  of  Herschel's : — ^'  If  this 
opinion  should  be  correct  and  applicable  to  the  other  definite  rays, 
a  glance  at  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  a  flame  may  show  it  to 
contain  substances  which  it  would  otherwise  require  a  laborious 
chemical  analysis  to  eflect.'' 

In  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  1834  [3],  iv.  115,  Fox  Talbot  further 
showed  how,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  in  colour  of  the  light 
of  lithium  and  strontium,  they  can  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  the  prism.  He  says, — ''  The  strontia  flame  exhibits  a 
great  number  of  red  rays,  well  separated  from  each  other  by  dark 
intervals,  not  to  mention  an  orange  and  a  very  definite  bright 
blue  ray.  The  lithia  exhibits  one  single  red  ray.  Hence  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  optical  analysis  can  distinguish  the  minutest 
portions  of  these  two  substances  from  each  other  with  as  much 
certainty,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  known  method.^' 

The  spectra  of  coloured  flames  were  further  examined  in  1845 
by  myself,  and  an  account  of  these  experiments  was  given  in  a 
paper  read  that  year  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Cambridge.     (Phil.  Mag.  1845  Csl*  xxvii.  81.) 

In  these  experiments  an  alcohol  lamp,  fed  with  the  solution  of  the  compound 
the  flame  of  which  was  to  he  examined,  and  a  common  wick  supported  in  a  small 
);las8  tube,  fumiithed  the  flame.  Tiie  lamp  was  placed  opposite  the  vertical  slit» 
through  which  difl'used  daylight  could  also  be  transmitted  at  pleasure.  Fraan- 
hofer's  lines  thus  served  as  points  of  comparison  of  the  difivrcnt  flames.  The 
pa{)er  was  illustrated  by  coloured  lithographs  of  various  spectra,  including  those 
of  cupric  chloride,  boracic  acid,  strontic  nitrate,  calcic  and  baric  chlorides,  in 
miuute  detiiil.  Tlie  green  light  produced  by  burning  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride 
ill  alcohol,  for  instance,  gives  the  spectrum  shown  in  flg.  81,  No.  5,  and  that 
furnished  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  represented  in  No.  6. 
Numerous  other  spectra  were  alno  described,  including  those  of  the  chlorides  of 
sodium,  manganese,  and  mercury,  and  of  a  large  number  of  other  metals. 

(107)  Spectrum  Analysis. — But  it  is  to  KirchhoflF  and  Bunsen 
{Poggendorff^s  Annal,  i860,  ex.  161)  that  we  are  indebted  for  re- 
ducing the  .prismatic  observation  of  flame  tinged  by  the  salts  of 
different  metals  to  a  simple  and  systematic  method  of  qualitative 
analysis  for  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  and  they  have  con- 
trived a  metroscope  by  which  the  different  spectra  may  be  con- 
veniently examined  and  compared  with  one  another. 

Fig.  82  exhibits  a  very  complete  form  of  the  instrument  adapted  to  a  single 
prism  (Poggendorff*s  Annal,  1861,  cxiii.  374).     It  is  an  improvement  on  the 
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inatrument  used  by  Swan  and  b;  Mhsboh  ;  including  a  icale  for  ascertaining  the 
potiUon  of  the  lines  In  different  i»ses,  at  well  as  a  rell-Miting  priam,  b;  which  two 
spectra  oan  be  compared  aide  b;  side.  P  represents  a  Eiiit-glaas  prism,  supported 
OD  the  castriron  tripod  ¥,  mid  retained  ia  its  place  by  the  spring,  c.  At  the  end 
of  the  tube,  a,  nearest  the  prium,  is  a  lens,  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  focus  for 
parallel  ray>  from  a  vertical  slit  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  The  width  of  the 
alit  ean  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  Mrew,  e.  One-half  of  this  slit  is  covered 
by  a  Bmall  right-angled  piiam  designed  to  reflect  the  raya  proceeding  from  the 
•ouroe  of  light,  d,  down  the  aiis  of  the  tube,  whilst  the  raya  from  the  source  of 
light,  B,  pass  directly  down  the  tube.  By  this  arrangement  the  obaervar  sta- 
tioned at  the  end  of  the  telescope  b,  is  able  to  compare  the  spectra  of  both  lights, 
which  are  seen  one  aboie  the  other,  and  he  can  at  once  decide  whether  their 
lines  coincide  or  difier.  a  and  b  are  screws  for  adjusting  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
•o  aa  to  bring  an;  part  of  the  Etit  at  e  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision.  The 
ag  the  tube,  c,  U  movable  in  a  horizontal  plane,  around  the 
of  the  tripod.     The  tubp  c  contains  a  lens  at  the  end  neit  to  the  prism, 

Fig.  82, 


and  At  the  other  end  is  a  scide  formed  by  trauAparent  Unea  on  an  opaque 
gtoaai ;  it  is  providod  witli  a  levelling  screw,  d.  W;ien  tha  tclencope  has 
been  properly  adjusted  to  tlie  elimination  nf  the  spectrum,  the  tube  c  ia 
moved  until  it.  i«  placed  at  such  an  aa^le  with  the  telescope  and  the  face 
of  the  prism,  that  when  light  is  transmitted  through  the  scale,  the  image 
of  this  aeale  is  reflected  into  the  telesi^p.-  from  the  face  of  the  priBin  nearent 
the  obterver.  This  image  is  rendered  perfectly  distinct  by  pushing  in  the  tube 
which  holds  the  scale  nearer  to  the  lens  in  C,  or  withdrawing  it  to  a  greater 
distMiw,  as  may  be  required.  Tlie  reflected  lines  of  the  scale  can  then  be 
cmplojed  for  reading  ofi'  the  positiou  of  the  bright  or  durk  lines  of  the  fjin;- 
tnun,  aa  both  will  appear  simultaneously,  overlapping  each  other,  in  the  field  of 
tlie  teleMOpe.  By  turning  the  tube  C  round  upon  the  axis  of  the  tripod,  any 
paitioalar  liue  of  the  scale  can  be  brought  to  [coincidence  with  any  desired  line 
of  the  ipectrum.  Stray  light  is  exctnJed  by  covering  the  stand,  the  prism,  and 
Uie  ends  of  the  tubes  adjoining  it,  ttith  a  loose  black  cloth.  The  dispersive 
power  upon  the  spectrum  uiuybe  rauuli  iocieasuil  by  using  several  prisms  instead 
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d  ooa:  in  the  experiments  of  Eircbhoff  upon  the  lolar  *pectnini,  lie  naed  Ibar 
piiams;  JiaggiM  I Pkil.  Traju.  1864,  1 39)  ia  hia olMerrftUon*  on  the  specb* 
of  the  raetala  obtained  with  the  electric  ipark  emplojed  six  priuni,  and  Gmamt 
hftt  used  on  apparatni  with  nine  piumi.  Uocb  care  is  required  iu  plaong  Om 
prism* :  the  refracting  edge  of  esch  prism  miut  be  tmlj  vertical,  and  the  poai- 
tioD  of  miaimnm  deriation  for  the  rajs  to  be  obeerred  most  be  obtained. 

Mr.  BrowniiLg  has  constructed  an  ingenioos  form  of  aotomatic  •peetnwot^ 
in  whidi  the  light  pastes  throogh  a  train  of  aix  prisms.  The  prisms  are  mounted 
<Hi  triangular  supports  whi^  are  linked  to  one  another  and  to  the  obaerring 
telescope  in  anch  a  manner  tliat  on  moving  the  latter  all  the  prisms  are  main- 
tained  at  the  angle  of  minimom  deviation  for  the  particular  raj  nnder  obeerr^ 
tioD.  The  action  of  this  spectroscope  will  be  seen  bj  an  inipection  of  fig.  82  a, 
wluob  ia  a  plan  of  the  latest  form  of  the  instrument,     i.  is  the  collimator  wit^ 

Via.  Si  a. 


the  slit  and  small  reflecting  prism  at  a,  the  rajs  transmitted  bj  the  slit  an 
rendered  parallel  by  the  lens  at  b,  the  beam  then  traverses  the  prisms  i,  3,  3,  4, 
5,  and  6,  and  the  spectrum  is  observed  through  the  trle^rope  b  The  prisra  [ 
is  attached  to  the  plate  c  b j  a  screw  passing  tbrougb  the  triangular  support  at 
the  angle  c,  nearest  to  the  collimator,  so  that  it  may  turn  on  thin  aiis  through 
a  small  arc.  The  prism  is  also  attached  to  prism  3  by  a  screw  d  plaoed  at  the 
other  end  of  its  base,  and  the  other  prisms  are  aimilaily  linked  tngetlierat  «,f,  g, 
and  h,  the  last  prism  6  being  linked  by  the  screw  i  to  the  arui  d  which  bear* 
the  observing  telescope.  The  support  of  each  prism  carries,  rigidly  fixed  to  it, 
a  flat  braes  bar  plaoed  at  right  angles  to  the  base  of  the  prism  and  which  has  a 
■lot  at  its  extremity.  The  arm  d  is  bent  at  right  angles,  and  its  shorter  portim 
E  ia  also  slotted.  Id  the  plat«  c  a  slot  is  cut  in  the  direction  {  e,  that  ia, 
towards  the  fixed  angle  of  prism  I ;  and  under  the  plate  there  is  a  dovetul 
piece  eliding  parallel  to  the  slot  and  carrying  a  pin  k,  which  is  paased  through 
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the  ilofe  in  the  plate  sod  through  the  seven  slotted  pieces  attached  to  the  prisms 
and  telescope. 

If  it  is  reqnired  to  observe  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectmm,  the 
teksoope  B  must  be  moved  in  the  direction  f  o.  This  moves  the  train  of 
prisms,  causing  all  the  prisms  to  approach  the  central  pin  k,  diminishing  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  k  is  the  centre,  and  to  which  the  bases  of  the 
pisms  are  tangents.  The  first  prism  being  fixed  at  one  angle  can  only  move  to 
A  Small  extent,  the  second  will  move  a  little  more,  and  so  on,  and  by  arranging 
the  drde  of  the  prisms  to  a  size  which  will  accord  with  the  refractive  index  of 
the  glass,  the  instrument  is  so  fitted  that  the  refracted  ray  is  always  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  prism  through  which  it  is  passing,  or  in  other  words,  each  prism 
ia  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation. 

Still  more  powerful  spectroscopes  hava  been  constructed,  in  which  the  light 
ia  passed  first  through  the  lower  half  of  the  prisms,  and  is  then  reflected 
through  the  upper  half  by  means  of  a  right-angled  prism  with  its  hypothenuse 
vertical  placed  opposite  to  the  last  prism.  Mr.  Browning  has  made  an  instru- 
noent  in  which  the  li^ht  passes  no  less  than  four  times  through  the  prisms.  In 
these  spectroscopes  both  the  collimator  and  the  observing  telescope  are  fixed, 
and  the  different  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  brought  into  view  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  train  of  prisms.  The  prisms  cin  be  readily  detached  from 
the  stand,  and  to  each  of  them  the  reflecting  prism  can  be  fixed,  so  that  any 
number  less  than  the  whole  train  can  be  employed. 

The  extraordinary  delicacy  of  certain  of  these  spectnim  reao* 
tions  was  indicated  by  Swan  {Edin.  Phil.  TVans.  1857,  xxi.  413)1 
who  measured  it  for  sodium^  by  the  only  accurate  method^  namely^ 
by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  in  a  known  quantity 
of  water^  and  he  thus  determined  with  precision  the  limit  of  the 
reaction.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  attempted  to  estimate  the  sen- 
■itiveness  of  the  reaction  by  deflagrating  a  given  weight  of  the 
Tarious  salts  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  experimenting,  and 
diffusing  the  vapour  mechanically  through  the  air^  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  salt,  until  a  gas  flame  showed  the  reaction  of  the 
peculiar  metal,  due  to  particles  in  suspension.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  ingenious  method  does  not  admit  of  precision,  and  is 
liable  to  lead  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
reaction^  from  the  impossibility  of  ensuring  uniformity  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  salt. 

The  sodium  reaction  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all :  by  its  means 
Swan  could  detect  ^ro^innro  ^f  &  grain  of  sodium ;  and  so  exten- 
sively is  common  salt  diffused,  that  scarcely  any  flame  can  be 
obtained  in  which  the  indication  of  sodium  is  absent. 

Having  observed  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  produced  by 
introducing  into  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  gas-burner  the  chlorides 
of  the  metals  of  the  various  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  each  of 
which  had  been  purified  for  these  experiments  with  great  care^ 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  constructed  a  chart  in  which  the  different 
lines  were  laid  down  for  each^  and  they  were  able^  by  observing 
1  o 
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the  position  of  the  lines  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  varions  cUo- 
ridcs  was  introduced  into  the  flame^  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
these  different  metals  with  sufScient  readiness  to  use  the  method 
for  the  purposes  of  qualitative  analysis.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  result  is  obtained  by  a  practised  observer^  and  the  nunuteness 
of  the  quantity  required  for  the  examination^  gives  this  method  a 
superiority  over  any  other  now  in  use  for  the  qualitative  analysis 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaliue  earths ;  moreover,  the  circumstance 
that  the  mere  inspection  of  a  source  of  light  furnishes  informa- 
tion respecting  the  composition  of  the  bodies  undergoing  combus- 
tion or  volatilization  within  it,  extends  the  mode  of  inquiry  over 
distances  limited  only  by  the  distance  through  which  the  object 
is  visible;  wc  arc  thus  furnished  with  a  method  of  analysis  which 
is  applicable  to  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  as 
well  as  to  the  light  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  even  of  the  nebulse. 
This  circumstance  invests  the  subject  with  an  interest  like  that 
which  attends  the  employment  of  the  telescope ;  at  the  same  time 
the  minuteness  of  its  search  enables  it  to  reveal,  like  the  micro- 
scope, quantities  of  matter  indefinitely  small. 

This  minuteness  in  its  scrutiny  has  already,  in  the  hands  of 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  led  to  the  discovery  that  many  bodies, 
such  as  lithia  and  strontia,  formerly  supposed  to  be  rare,  are 
really  widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities.  It  also  led  them 
to  discover  the  two  new  alkalies  casta  and  rubidia^  the  first  named 
from  CdBsius,  "  sky-coloured,"  in  allusion  to  two  characteristic  blue 
lines  in  its  spectrum ;  the  second  from  rubidus,  "  dark  red,''  owing 
to  the  existence  in  its  spectrum  of  two  red  lines  of  remarkably 
low  refrangibility. 

These  bases  were  found  in  the  course  of  an  examination  by 
the  prism  of  the  residue  of  the  mother-liquor  from  the  Durkheim 
spring,  when  the  occurrence  of  these  hitherto  unobserved  lines 
induced  Bijinsen  to  make  a  minute  chemical  examination  of  the 
water  which  furnished  them.  The  inquiry  showed  that  in  every 
ton  of  the  original  water,  about  three  grains  of  csesic  chloride, 
and  rather  less  than  four  grains  of  rubidic  chloride,  were  present. 
These  two  salts  so  closely  resemble  potassic  chloride  in  properties, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  ascertained  their  exis- 
tence in  the  minute  proportion  in  which  they  occur,  but  for  the 
method  of  spectrum  analysis.  To  these  bodies  Crookes,  in  May, 
1861,  added  a  third  metallic  element,  thallium,  so  called  frt>m 
OaWog,  a  budding  twig,  in  allusion  to  the  brilliant  green  line 
in  which  the  luminosity  of  its  spectrum  is  concentrated.  This 
body  was  found  in  minute  quantity  in  the  residue  from  a  sul- 
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phuric  acid  chamber  at  Tilkerode^  in  the  Hartz :  and  it  has  since 
been  found  in  minerals  from  various  other  localities^  particularly 
in  Belgian  pyrites.  In  the  year  1863  a  fourth  metal  was  found 
by  the  spectrum  examination  of  one  of  the  Freiberg  zinc  ores,  by 
Reich  and  Richter  (Journ,  pr.  Che/n,  1863,  Ixxxix.  441,  and  xc. 
17a);  its  discoverers  named  it  indium,  from  its  pair  of  charac- 
teristic lines  in  the  indigo.  Another  metal  was  detected  by 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  in  zinc  blende  from  the  mine  of  Ficrrefitte, 
valley  of  Argeles,  Pyrenees  {Compies  Rendus,  1875,  Ixxxi.  493). 
It  has  been  named  gallium,  in  consequence  of  its  discovery  in 
France.  Its  spectrum  consists  of  a  brilliant  violet  line  and  a 
feeble  band. 

(107  a)  Influence  of  Different  Temperatures — Spectra  of  Com^ 
pounds, — KirchhofF  and  Bunsen  ignited  many  of  the  salts  of  the 
different  metals  in  flames  of  very  varying  temperature,  including 
those  of  sulphur,  carbonic  disulphide,  diluted  alcohol,  carbonic 
oxide,  hydrogen,  and  the  oxyhydrogen  mixture;  and  they  state 
that  the  same  metal  always  produced  the  same  lines,  whichever 
flame  they  employed  to  heat  it. 

It  has,  however,  since  been  observed  by  Tyndall,  Frankland, 
Roscoe  and  Cliflon,  myself,  and  others,  that,  as  the  temperature 
rises,  a  new  series  of  bands  become  visible  in  certain  cases.  The 
spectrum  of  lithic  chloride,  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner^  gives 
but  a  single  intense  crimson  line ;  in  a  hotter  flame,  as  that  of 
hydrogen,  it  gives  an  additional  orange  ray ;  and  in  the  oxyhydro- 
gen jet,  or  the  voltaic  arc,  a  broad  brilliant  blue  band  comes  out 
in  addition.  A  similar  effect  is  perceived  in  the  case  of  metallic 
iron,  of  thallium,  and  of  other  metals  when  heated  by  the  voltaic 
arc,  which  at  elevated  temperatures  furnish  much  more  compli- 
cated spectra  than  when  less  intensely  heated.  A.  Mitscherlich 
(Poffff'  AnnaL  1862,  cxvi.  499)  has  also  shown  that  in  flames  of 
low  temperature,  the  lines  produced  by  different  compounds  of  the 
same  metal  vary  with  the  compound  employed :  in  these  cases 
the  spectrum  observed  is  that  due  to  the  compound,  and  not  to 
its  elementary  constituents ;  the  spectrum  of  metallic  copper,  for 
example,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cupric  chloride,  whilst  that  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric 
iodide  differs  from  both.  These  observations  do  not  destroy  the 
value  of  spectrum  examination  as  a  means  of  qualitative  analysis, 
provided  that  the  operator  adopts  the  method  laid  down  by 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  who  introduce  into  a  coal-gas  flame,  fur- 
nished by  one  of  Bunsen's  gas-burners,  a  chloride  of  the  metal 
for  examination,  supported  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire. 

o2 
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T!ie  spectra  figured  by  Bniisec  and  KircIiUoff  were  obtained 
in  eai.-ti  ca^e  by  netiu^  upuu  the  chlorides  of  the  several  mctalii ; 
and  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  represent,  according  to  the   re- 
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searches  of  Diacoa  (Ann.  Chint,  Phys.  1865  [4],  vi.  25),  mixed 
spectra,  due  in  part  to  the  oxides^  and  in  part  to  the  chlorides 
of  the  metals.  In  the  memoir  just  cited  Diacon  has  confirmed 
the  observation  of  A.  Mitscherlich  that  many  classes  of  binary 
compounds  possess  proper  spectra,  dilfering  from  those  of  the 
pure  metals  both  in  the  arrangement  and  the  number  of  the  lines. 

During  the  decomposition  of  the  iodides^  bromides,  chlorides, 
and  fluorides  of  certain  metals  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  fed 
usually  with  air^  or  in  particular  cases  with  oxygen,  brilliant 
lines  were  observed,  due  to  the  halogen  present  in  the  com- 
pound ;  but  these  lines,  the  duration  of  which  is  very  variable,  are 
always  accompanied  by  the  spectrum  due  to  the  oxide  of  the  metal. 

By  heating  even  the  easily  decomposable  chlorides  of  certain 
metals  in  a  hydrogen  flame  fed  with  excess  of  chlorine,  the  special 
spectrum  of  the  chloride  may  frequently  be  obtained,  when  it  is 
seen  to  differ  from  the  spectrum  obtained  from  a  flame  supplied 
with  oxygen.  For  example,  in  a  chlorinating  flame,  the  chlorides 
of  the  alkali-metals  potassium  and  sodium  give  no  spectrum  at 
all ;  the  si)ectrum  of  lithic  chloride  is  not  altered,  and  pure  strontic 
chloride  does  not  show  the  orange  and  blue  lines  usually  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  compounds  of  strontium. 

The  spectrum  reactions  of  the  halogens,  however,  arc  not  suffi- 
ciently delicate,  nor  can  they  be  as  yet  secured  with  sutticient 
facility  to  render  the  spectrum  test  superior  to  the  methods  in 
use  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  analysis  :  though  both  Mitscherlich 
{Poffff,  AnnaL  1864,  cxxi.  459)  and  Diacon  give  processes  for 
applying  the  spectroscope  for  the  discrimination  of  the  halogens 
when  in  combination. 

The  flrst  spectrum  shown  in  fig.  83  exhibits  some  of  the  fixed 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  contrasted  with  the  position  of 
acme  of  the  most  important  bright  lines  furnished  by  the  spectra 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  when  their  chlorides  are  heated 
upon  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  gas-burner.  The  characteristic  bright  lines  in  the  case 
of  each  metal  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  the  most  strongly  marked  lines  beiug  those  indicated 
by  the  earliest  letter. 

Amongst  the  various  spectra,  that  of  thallium  and  those  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  the  simplest.  In  the  potassium  spectrum  the 
most  characteristic  bright  lines  are  the  red  line  K  o,  and  violet 
line^  K  /3.  A  copious  diffused  light  fills  up  the  central  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  In  the  case  of  sodium,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
light  ia  concentrated  on  the  intense  yellow  double  line^  Na  a.     In 
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the  lithium  spectrum^  a  crimson  band^  Li  a^  is  the  prominent 
line ;  Li  |3  is  seldom  visible ;  but  at  the  elevated  temperature  of  the 
voltaic  arc,  an  additional  blue  line  becomes  very  intense.  In  the 
spectrum  of  caesium,  a  good  deal  of  diffused  light  is  visible^  but 
the  two  lines  in  the  blue,  Cs  a  and  Cs  /3,  are  strongly  marked^ 
and  may  be  seen  when  a  quantity  of  the  chloride  not  exceeding 
T-?-ro^-o  of  ^  grain  of  the  pure  salt  is  used,  or  -y-jyV^  of  a  grain  if 
diluted  with  fifteen  hundred  times  us  much  lithic  chloride. 
Rubidium  is  not  distinguishable  in  quantities  quite  so  minute. 
The  lines,  Kb  a  and  Rb  /3,  in  the  blue,  and  Rb  y  in  the  red,  are 
almost  equally  characteristic,  but  about  j  j-'o^-g  of  a  grain  of  the 
chloride  is  required  to  render  them  visible.  Thallium  is  recog- 
nised by  the  single  intense  green  line  Tl  a.  The  spectra  of  the 
alkaline  earths  are  equally  definite  though  more  complicated; 
generally  speaking,  the  elements  of  higher  atomicity  give  more 
complex  spectra. 

The  salts  which  are  most  readily  volatilized,  such  as  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  different  metals,  give  the 
most  brilliant  spectra.  But  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies 
and  the  alkaline  earths  that  the  spectra  thus  obtained  are 
characteristic.  Where  the  spectra  of  the  other  metak  are  re- 
quired, recourse  must  be  had  to  Wheatstone's  method  of  taking 
electric  sparks,  between  wires  consisting  of  the  metal  of  which  the 
spectrum  is  required ;  and  the  electric  sparks  may  conveniently  be 
procured  by  the  employment  of  Ruhmkorff^s  coil.  The  tem{)era« 
lure  obtained  in  this  way  is  very  intense,  and  developes  bright 
lines  not  produced  by  the  heat  of  ordinary  flames.  When  a  com- 
pound gas  or  vapour  is  made  the  medium  of  the  electric  discharge, 
the  spectra  produced  are  those  of  the  elementary  components  of 
the  gas.  It  seems  as  though,  at  these  intense  temperatures, 
chemical  combination  were  impossible  ;  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
chlorine  and  the  metals,  may  therefore  all  coexist  in  a  separate 
form,  although  mechanically  intermingled. 

The  application  of  these  processes  of  optical  analysis  to  the 
e^^amination  of  furnace  flames,  at  different  stages  of  various 
processes  in  the  arts,  cannot  fail  to  afford  information  of  high 
interest,  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Roscoe  has 
already  applied  it  successfully  in  studying  the  Bessemer  process 
for  steel.  Air.  Snclus,  of  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works,  has  recently 
made  some  further  researches  on  the  flame  from  the  Bessemer 
converter. 

(108)  Projection  of  Spectra  on  a  Screen, — When  it  is  desired  to  render 
the  lined  produced  by  the  spectra  from  different  metals  visible  to  a  large  aadienoe. 
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tbey  nwj  1»  shown  by  the  eiDployment  of  tho  voltaic  battery.     Abont  forty 

pi^j^  of  Qrore's  conHtnicCion  will  answer  well.      The  wii-ea  of  tlie  bnttery  must 

be  connected  with  thp  carboQ  electrodes  of  a  Duboscq'a  electric  lamp.    The  metals 

to  be  biinied  are  Bnpported  upon  the  lower  or  positire  electrode  made  of  the  hard 

carbon  deposited  in  the  gas  retorts :  and  when  the  salts  of  the  metaU  ore  to  be 

employed,  two  or  three  vertical  holes  are  drilled  into 

the    upper  end  of  the  charcoal  point,  and  into  these  FiO-  84. 

tha  ealt  fur  eiperimcnt  is  introduced.     On  oompletinj;      ,-;; ; 1 ^ 

the  connexion  with  the  battery,  the  arc  in  produced 

iH  MBnul.     The  ^neral  arrangement  of  the  uppiratuit 

is  shown  tn  fig.  84.     The  light  is  allowed  to  escape 

fiun     the  lamp  throngh  a  narrow  vertical  slit  a,  of 

which  a  distant  image  must  be  produced   upon  the 

irhite  nareMi  W  w,  destined  t«  receive  the  spectrum  at 

1  distaniw  of  from   hfleet)  to   twenty  feet  from   the 

lunp.      When  the  arrangement  le  thus  far  completed, 

«  hollow  priem  j>,,  filled  with  c&rbooic  disulpliidu,  is 
inlorjwsed  between  the  condenaor  c  and  the  screen, 
and  the  htmp  with  the  condensing  lens  is  turned 
ronntl  until  an  image  of  the  spectrum  falls  upon  the 
icre«ii,  the  prism  being  brought  \a  the  angle  of  mini- 
maua  deviation,  when  the  incident  and  refracted  ruja 
form  equal  angles  with  ita  faces.  When  this  la  pro- 
pe«-lj  adjustej,  the  bands  peculiar  to  each  spectrum 

»re   distinctly  visible  on  the  screen.      If  it  be  deaired 

»   obtain  a  Jonger  image  of  the  spectrum,  this  may 

\>e  effected  by  making  the  refracted  raya  fall  at  the 
VWiper  angle  upon  a  second  priam  p^,  before  they 
reach  the  screen. 

k  (109)   Kirckhojfs  Theory  of  Fravnhofer^s 

I     line*. — From  what  has  been  already  stated, 

'      it  is  obvious  that  a  large  number   of  the 

principal  facts  in  relation  to  the  occurrence 

of  the  bands  of  the  spectrum  were  known 

before  Kirchhoff  and  Biinaeu  directed  their 

attention  to  the  subject.     But  it  has  been 

invested  with  a  new  interest  by  the  ( 

CO  very  of  the 


and  particularly  by  a  theory  of  Kirehhoff's  which  embraces  and 
generalizes  the  greater  number  of  the  phenomena.  This  theory 
we  shall  now  consider. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  spectrum   produce' 
tuition  of  a  solid  or  of  a  liquid  always  yields  a  conti) 
of  iightj  containing  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refraugibili^ 
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range  of  its  two  extremes ;  but  the  same  body^  when  converted 
into  vapour^  may  produce  a  luminous  atmosphere  which  may  emit 
light  of  certain  definite  refrangibilities  only,  so  as  to  produce  a 
spectrum  consisting  of  a  series  of  bright  bands  of  particular 
colours^  separated  irom  each  other  by  intervals  more  or  less  com- 
pletely dark.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind^  the  theory  proposed 
to  account  for  Fraunhofer^s  lines  will  be  readily  understood. 

In  1858^  Balfour  Stewart  published  [Edin.Phil.  Trans.  1858^ 
xxii.  i)  a  paper  on  the  law  of  exchanges  in  radiant  heat^  and  in 
the  following  year  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Kirchhoff^  who 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  Stewai%  independently ;  and 
the  German  philosopher  extended  his  theory  to  the  phenomena  of 
light  as  well  as  those  of  heat.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 
may  be  thus  stated :  That  when  any  substance  is  heated  or  is  ren- 
dered luminous,  rays  of  a  certain  and  definite  degree  of  refrangi- 
bility  are  given  out  by  it ;  whilst  the  same  substance  has  also  the 
power  of  absorbing  rays  of  this  identical  refrangibility. 

Sodium^  for  example^  when  vaporized  at  a  high  temperature 
emits  an  intensely  brilliant  yellow  light,  which  is  concentrated  into 
two  closely  contiguous  bands  or  bright  lines  coincident  in  position 
with  Fraunhofer^s  double  black  line  d  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Fraunhofcr  had  himself  observed  the  exact  coincidence  of  the 
double-black  line  d  in  the  solar  spectrum,  with  the  double  bright 
line  in  artificial  lights,  now  known  to  be  characteristic  of  sodium. 
If  through  a  flame  coloured  by  sodium,  the  more  powerful  light 
of  the  charcoal  points  or  ignited  lime  be  transmitted,  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  due  to  this  stronger  source  of  light  is  interrupted 
by  a  double  black  line  coincident  with  the  solar  black  double 
line,  D.*  Kirchhoff  has  also  ascertained  that  certain  of  the 
bright  bands  in  the  spectra  of  potassium,  lithium,  barium,  and 
strontium,  may  in  like  manner  be  reversed,  and  I  have  found 
that  some  of  the  strongest  lines  in  the  blue  in  the  spectrum  of 
copper  may  be  similarly  reversed. 

Now  Kirchhoff  has  applied  these  facts  to  the  explanation  of 


*  Foucault  (Journal  de  VInstitui,  Feb.  7th,  1849)  had  already  made  this 
observation  in  a  particular  instance.  He  caused  the  image  of  the  sun  to  fall 
exactly  on  the  voltaic  arc,  and  by  viewing  this  compound  light  through  a  prism, 
he  observed  that  the  double  brilliant  line  of  the  arc  coincided  exactly  with  the 
double  black  line  of  the  solar  light,  and  when  they  overlapped,  the  black  line  of 
tlie  solar  spectrum  was  rendered  considerably  more  intense.  This  absorption 
by  a  heated  gas  of  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  those  which  it  emits,  is  not 
without  an  analogy  in  the  case  of  sound  ;  for  a  stretched  string  will  absorb  the 
vibrations  of  a  second  string  in  unison  with  itself,  and  will  in  consequence  itself 
respond  to  the  note  when  sounded  by  the  second  string. 
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imhofer's  dark  lines.  He  sup- 
•A  that  in  the  liiminoua  atmo- 
<ipbere  of  tlic  sun,  tlie  vapours  of 
metals  are  present,  each  of 
■which  would  give  its  characteristic 
■ystetn  of  bright  linea  ;  but  behiud 
this  iucandeacent  atmosphere  con- 
taining metallic  vapour,  is  the  still 
more  intensely  heated  solid  or  liquid 
nuclens  of  the  sun,  which  emits  a 
brilliant  continuous  spectrum  con* 
taining  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refran- 
gibility.  When  the  light  of  this 
intensely  heated  nucleus  is  trans- 
tnitted  through  the  incandescent 
photosphere  of  the  sun,  the  bright  . 
lines  which  would  be  produced   by  ^- 

Itlie  photosphere  are  reversed ;  and 
Fraunhofer'a  black  lines  are  only 
the  reversed  bright  lines  which 
'Tonld  be  visible  if  the  intensely 
Ilea  ted  nucleus  were  no  longer 
tiiere. 

Kirehhoff  has  proceeded  to  test 
this  theory  by  submitting  ihe  solar 
tpectrum  to  a  most  minute  inves- 
tigation (Eeaeardies  on  the  Solar 
Spectrum,  and  on  the  Spectra  of  the 
Chtunicut  Elements,  translated  by 
Roacoe,  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form). 

The  opposite  diagram  is  copied 
fifom  a  small  portion  of  Kirchlioff's 
detailed  drawing,  including  the  part 
of  the  spectrum  extending  from  s  o, 
to  b  {fig.  85),  and  he  states  that  for 
every  bright  line  in  the  spectnim 
of  iron  there  is  a  corresponding 
lAack  iiue  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
lOot  sixty  such   lines   occur  be- 


"1  —^  ~ 


•  For  want  of  ipaoe,  the  figure  is   arranged  vertJcaily  instead  of  noriws  the 
The  upper  extremity  is  the  most  Tutran^ble  end. 
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tween  d  and  f^  and  in  the  small  portion  contained  in  the  figure 
there  are  thirteen  such  lines  indicated  by  the  mark  Fe,*  The 
strong  black  lines  near  b,  marked  Mg,  coincide  with  the  brilliant 
green  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  magnesium.  Chromium^  nickel, 
cobalt^  and  calcium^  also  give  less  distinctly  marked  lines^  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  Cr,  Ni,  Co,  and  Ca. 

Kirchhoff^  from  these  and  other  more  extended  observationB, 
draws  the  conclusion  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  the 
vapours  of  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  chromium,  and 
nickel,  and  possibly  zinc,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  are  present ; 
but  that  lithium,  copper,  and  silver  are  not  present.  Angstrom 
considers  the  existence  of  hydrogen,  aluminium,  and  probably  of 
barium  and  strontium,  may  also  be  inferred.f 

*  By  examining  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  arc  passing  from  poles  of  iron 
Angstrom  has  discovered  no  less  than  460  lines  corresponding  to  hlack  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum. 

t  Subsequently  to  these  researches  of  Kirchhoff,  Douati,  Seochi,  and  Airy, 
each  published  observations  on  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  a  more 
complete  series  was  given  by  Rutherford  (Sil!iman*s  Journal,  1863,  zxxv.  71). 
In  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1864,  already  quoted,  is  a  paper  on  the  spectra  of  some 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  Huggins  and  W.  A.  Miller,  dencribing  a  form  of  appa- 
ratus by  which  they  have  been  enabled,  by  a  method  of  simultaneous  observa- 
tion, to  effect  a  direct  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  ihoae 
of  different  metals.  By  this  means  they  have  discovered  that  the  spectra  of  many 
of  the  brighter  stars  contain  dark  linen  corresponding  in  position  with'  the  bright 
lines  of  certain  terrestrial  elements.  For  example,  in  the  red  star  Aldebaran  they 
observed  lines  corresponding  with  those  of  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  calciaro, 
iron,  bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  mercury.  In  the  remarkable  spectrum 
of  the  orange- tinted  star  a  Orionis,  the  lines  of  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
iron,  and  bismuth  were  observed.  The  spectrum  of  jS  Pegasi,  though  fainter, 
appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  a  Orionis.  The  brilliant  white  star  Sirius  gives 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  iron,  a  Lyrae 
and  PoUax  both  contain  sodium  and  magnesium ;  the  former  also  shows  hydro- 
gen and  the  latter  iron.  Capella,  Arcturus,  a  Cygni,  and  Procyon,  all  show  the 
presence  of  sodium,  and  no  doubt  of  various  other  terrestrial  elements  also,  but 
the  comparison  of  their  spectra  with  the  telluric  elements  is  at  present  incomplete. 
About  forty  other  stars  were  examined  less  perfectly  by  the  same  observers :  in 
every  case  numerous  fine  lines  were  seen  crossing  the  stellar  spectram.  Henoe  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  stars,  while  differing  the  one  from  the  other  in  the 
kinds  of  matter  of  which  they  consist,  are  all  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as 
our  sun,  and  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  composed  of  matter  identical,  at  leaet 
in  part,  with  the  materials  of  our  system. 

Extending  these  observations  from  the  stars  to  the  nebulse.  Hugging  aeoer- 
tained  that  the  brighter  nebulse,  including  those  known  as  planetary  nebulsa,  and 
certain  others  of  sufficient  luminosity  to  admit  of  such  examination,  give  spectra 
of  an  entirely  different  kind.  Their  light  is  greenish  blue,  and  is  almost  mono- 
chromatic, being  nearly  all  concentrated  into  a  single  bright  line,  which  ooinddet 
in  position  with  the  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  about  midway  between 
the  lines  b  and  F  of  the  solar  spectrum.     In  some  nebul»  a  narrower  and  mnoh 
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Fig.  86. 


Pliicker  and  Hittorf  (Phil.  Trans.  1865,  i)  found  that  certain 
elements,  such  as  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  give  two  different  spectra, 
the  spectrum  at  a  very  elevated  temperature  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  two  not  having  any 
line  or  band  in  common.  Those  formed  at  the  lower  temperature 
are  designated  spectra  of  the  first  order^  those  at  the  higher^ 
spectra  of  the  second  order.  With  sulphur,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  may  be  made  : — A  tube  of  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  86,  consisting  of  two  wide  portions  connected  together  by 
a  capillary  tube,  is  prepared  with  glass  of  difiicult 
fusibility  :  into  this  sulphur  is  introduced,  and  the 
last  traces  of  air  having  been  removed,  the  whole  is 
hermetically  sealed.  The  tube  having  been  placed 
in  the  proper  position  before  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope, is  gently  warmed  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  sparks 
from  an  induction  coil  and  Leyden  jar  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  wires  —  -h .  As  the  temperature  of 
the  tube  is  raised,  the  pressure  of  the  sulphur  vapour 
increases,  and  the  first  spectrum  increases  in  bril- 
liancy, whilst  at  the  same  time  the  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  spark  continues  to  increase,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  temperature  of  the  dis- 
charge continues  to  rise.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
spectrum  gradually  increases,  and  then  suddenly  the 
first  spectrum  vanishes,  and  is  instantaneously  displaced  by  the 
second  spectrum,  which  is  very  rich  in  brilliant  lines.  On 
removing  the  spirit-lamp  the  temperature  falls  and  the  first 
spectrum  reappears,  whilst  the  second  vanishes.  Nitrogen  even 
appears  to  give  three  different  spectra ;  two  of  these  are  of  the 
first  order.* 


fiunter,  more  refrangible  line  was  seen,  and  in  a  few  a  third  still  fainter,  oorre- 
spondinf^  in  position  with  the  hydrogen  line,  F. 

Such  of  the  nebula;  atf  exhibit  spectra  of  this  kind  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
a«  aggregations  of  suns  of  the  same  order  as  those  to  which  our  own  sun  and 
the  fixed  sUirs  belong.  '*  In  place  of  an  incandeitoent  solid  or  liquid  body  trans- 
mitting li<;hts  of  all  refrangibilities  through  an  atmosphere  which  intercepts  by 
abeorption  a  certain  number  of  them,  such  as  oar  sun  appears  to  be,  we  must 
probably  regard  these  objects,  or  at  least  their  photo- snrfiices,  as  enormous 
masses  of  luminous  gas  or  vapour.  For  it  is  alone  from  matter  in  the  gaseous 
ntate  that  light  consisting  of  certain  definite  refrangibilities  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  light  of  these  nebulse,  is  known  to  be  emitted."  (Huggins,  Phil.  Trant. 
1864,  442.) 

•  Generally  speaking,  spectra  of  the  firtt  order  may  be  obtained  by  trans- 
mitting the  hecondary  discharge  from  an  induction  coil  through  an  ezhansted 
tabe,  which  had  previously  been  filled  with  the  gas  intended  for  experiment. 
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Jo  the  case  of  hydrogen  the  three  characteriytic  bright  bands  of  its  ordinary 
spectrum  become  broader  and  broader  as  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  gradually 
increased,  until  the  light  becomes  nearly  continuous;  the  violet  band  expands 
first,  whilst  the  red  always  preserves  a  certain  definite  character. 

In  the  case  of  sodium,  the  bright  lines  at  D  grudnally  expand  and  coalesce, 
as  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  increaised;  finally,  this  hand  expands,  and 
becomes  traversed  by  two  black  absorption  lines  coincident  in  position  with  the 
original  bright  lines. 

Oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  phosphorus  furnish  only  a  single 
spectrum ;  these  spectra  are  of  the  second  order,  and  are  figured  in  the  memoir 
above  cited.  Arsenic  and  mercury  also  give  spectra  of  the  second  order  only. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  first  spectrum  of  a  gas  or  vapour  consists  of  broad 
luminous  bands,  generally  nearly  equidistant,  and  very  similar  one  to  the  other 
throughout  the  particular  spectrum.  These  bright  bands  are  crossed  by  number- 
less dark  lines,  as  well  defined  as  those  of  Fraunhofer.  The  general  character  of 
the  second  spf^ctrum  is  that  of  brilliant  bands  upon  a  more  or  less  luminous 
ground.  These  bright  bands  have  a  breadth  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  alit 
of  the  spectroscope. 

FrauklaDd  and  Lockycr  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1869,  xvii.  288) 
investigated  the  spectra  obtained  by  passing  electric  sparks  from 
an  induction  coil  through  various  gases  at  different  pres^ures^ 
and  they  find  that  under  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres  hydrogen 
gives  a  perfectly  continuous  spectrum ;  on  diminishing  the 
pressure  the  spectrum  gradually  breaks  up  into  lincs^  the  red 
line  corresponding  to  the  Fraunhofer  line  c  being  the  first  to 
become  definitely  separated.  At  the  atmospheric  pressure  the 
red  line  is  sharply  defined^  but  the  green  baud  corresponding 
to  Fraunhofer^s  p  line  is  wide  and  nebulous.  On  reducing  the 
pressure  (which  was  done  by  connecting  the  tube  through 
which  the  sparks  were  passed  with  a  Sprengel's  pump  and 
a  pressure  gauge)  the  green  line  became  narrower  and  narrower 
until  at  a  very  low  pressure  the  line  was  as  thin  as  the 
red  line.  The  breadth  of  the  red  line  is  also  diminished 
during  this  process^  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
green  one. 

(109  a)  During  the  last  few  years  many  investigations  have  been  prosecuted, 
and  with  great  success,  to  determine  the  constitution  uf  the  sun.  Astronomers 
have  known  for  many  years  that,  during  the  eclipsen  of  the  sun,  red  flames  were 
observed  protruding  beyond  the  edges  of  the  dark  moon,  and  which  are  only 
visible  dming  total  eclipses,  in  consequence  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  white  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  very  intense  illumination  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Various 
explanations  have  been  given  of  thei<e  phenomena :  by  some  they  were  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  sun,  and  by  others  to  the  moun.     In  the  eclipse  of  1 860  it  was 


Such  spectra  of  the  first  order  are  usually  succeeded  by  those  of  the  second  order, 
when  the  secondary  discharge  is  made  through  the  tube,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
a  Leyden  jar  is  used,  one  of  the  insulated  secondary  wires  being  connected  with 
tbe  outer  coating  and  the  other  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar. 
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■hown  by  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rne's  photographs  that  these  red  protuberances 
belonged  ezcluRivelj  to  the  sun,  as  they  were  observed  to  remain  stationary  whilst 
the  moon  passed  over  the  sun.  The  first  systematic  examination  of  these  flames 
by  the  spectroscope  was  made  during  the  eclipse  of  Aug.  i8, 1868.  Observations 
were  conducted  in  India  by  Capt.  Haig,  Oapt.  Tanner,  Mn  Kero  Laxuman 
{Proe.  Soy,  80c,  1868,  xvii.  74),  and  Capt.  Herschel  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1868, 
xvii.  104).  Captain  Haig  Haw  in  the  spectrum  of  two  of  the  red  flames  "two 
broad  bright  bands  quite  sharply  defined,  one  rose-madder  and  the  other  light 
golden,"  which  "  were  soon  lost  in  the  spectrum  of  the  moon's  edge  just 
before  emergence,  which  had  also  two  well-defliied  bright  bands  (one  g^'een 
and  one  indigo)  about  a  quarter  of  the  width  of  the  bands  in  the  spectra  of  the 
flames." 

The  spectrum  of  the  prominence  seen  by  Capt  Herschel  consisted  of  "  three 
vivid  lines,  red,  orange,  blue :  no  others,  and  no  trace  of  a  continuous  spectnim." 
The  orange  line  Capt.  Herschel  considered  coincident  with  the  line  D,  he  believed 
that  the  blue  line  corresponded  with  F,  and  was  even  more  doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  red  line,  which  he  thought  might  be  c,  or  less  likely  B. 

As  early  as  1866,  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  devised  a  method  by  which  the 
red  flames  might  be  examined  at  any  time,  and  without  waiting  for  a  total 
eclipse,  an  event  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  such  short  duration  as  to  render  obser^ 
rations  on  the  protuberances  difficult  or  impossible  except  under  favourable  atmo* 
spheric  conditions.  Assuming  that  the  red  flames  were  caused  by  the  light  emitted 
by  incandescent  gases  or  vapours,  and  the  spectrum  of  which  miglit  be  presumed 
to  consist  of  bright  lines  only,  Mr.  Lockyer  thought  that,  by  using  a  spectro- 
scope of  very  great  dispersive  power,  it  might  be  possible  to  elongate  the  spectrum 
of  the  white  light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  brilliantly  illuminated  terrestrial  atmo- 
tphere  to  such  an  extent  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  would  be  so  much 
diminished  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  see  the  spectrum  of  the  incandescent 
gases.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  spectroscope  of  sufficient  power,  and  other 
causes,  prevented  the  realization  of  this  ingenious  idea  until  October  20,  1868; 
but  in  a  short  letter  of  this  date,  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  October  21  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xvii.  91),  Mr.  Lockyer  says  that  he  had  per- 
fectly succeeded  in  obtaining  and  observing  part  of  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  pro- 
minence. He  establi<shed  the  existence  of  three  bright  lines  in  the  following 
positions: — 1,  a  red  line  absolutely  coincident  with  C;  2,  a  green  line  nearly 
coincident  with  F  ;  and  3,  a  yellow  line  near  D.  The  last  was  more  refrangible 
than  the  more  refrangible  of  the  two  darkest  D  lines  by  eight  or  nine  degret-s  of 
Kirchhofi*'s  scale. 

The  application  of  this  method  of  observation  had,  however,  been  previously 
made  by  Janssen.  This  ai^tronomer  had  observed  the  eclipse  of  August  18  in 
India,  and  the  following  day  he  succeeded  by  means  of  a  powerful  spectrosoopa 
in  seeing  the  spectrum  of  a  prominence.  The  account  of  this  observation  was 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  arrived  and  was  read  on  the  sama 
day  as  Mr.  Lockyer's  dcitcription  of  his  later  observation  of  October  20 :  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  coincidences  presented  by  the  annals  of 
modem  science,  in  which  two  investigators  have  published  the  same  result  at 
the  same  time,  though  working  independently,  one  in  England  and  the  other 
in  India.  An  account  of  Mr.  Janssen's  research  was  published  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  and  printed  in  the  Proc,  Soy,  Soc,  1869,  xvii.  276. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  in  this  place  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
employed  by  Mr.  Lockyer  for  the  investigation  of  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  pro- 
minences (PhiL  TraM,  1869,  425).     An  equatorial  telescope  of  6  inches  aper- 
ture, and  9  feet  focal   length,  is  used  to  condense  the  light  of  the  sun.     Froii^ 
the  telescope  the  eyepiece  is  removed  aud  a  strong  support  adapted  to  the 
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tube  of  the  telescope;  this  support  carries  a  spectroscope  containing  seven 
prisms,  the  slit  at  the  end  of  the  collimator  of  the  spectroscope  being  placed  in 
the  primary  focus  of  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  so  that  an  image  of  the 
sun  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  is  thrown  on  the  slit  By  moving  the  telescope, 
HO  as  to  alter  the  position  of  the  image,  tlie  observer  is  enabled  to  examine  the 
light  emanating  from  any  portion  of  the  sun,  and  to  place  the  slit  radially  or 
tangentially  to  the  image  of  the  dit>k.  The  refraction  produced  by  the  seven 
prisms  is  so  great  that  the  beam  of  light  is  deflected  through  about  270**,  to 
that  the  observing  telescope  of  the  spectroscope  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  collimator.  When  the  slit  is  placed  radially  to  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  disk  is  projected  on  a  portion  of  the  slit,  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum  with  black  Fraunhofer's  lines  is  seen  on  looking  through 
the  telescope  of  the  spectroscope,  and  if  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  very 
favourable,  and  there  is  no  haze  perceptible  round  the  sun,  the  spectrum  of  the 
sky  will  scarcely  be  visible.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  image  of  a  prominenoe 
falls  on  the  slit  the  bright  lines  of  its  spectrum  will  be  seen  as  the  prolongations 
of  the  black  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  limb.  In  this  manner  Mr. 
Lockycr  has  shown  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  in  every  part  by  a  luminous  enve- 
lope about  800  miles  in  depth,  which  he  calls  the  chromosphere,  and  of  which 
the  prominences  or  red  flames  are  merely  elevated  portions.  The  bright  lines 
constituting  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  indicate  that  this  gaseous  enve- 
lope consists  principally  of  hydrogen,  the  most  prominent  lines  being  a  red  one 
coriesponding  to  the  black  line  c,  a  green  line  corresponding  to  F,  a  blue  one 
corresponding  to  a  blaek  line  near  6,  and  a  violet  one  corresponding  with  A. 

hy  this  mode  of  observation  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain 
sections,  so  to  speak,  of  the  prominences,  but  by  moving  the  telescope  to  a  small 
extent,  so  as  to  bring  the  difi*erent  parts  of  the  image  of  the  prominence  on  to 
the  slit,  the  obiierver  in  enabled  to  obtain  valuable  information  as  to  the  actual 
form  of  the  protuberance  under  examination.  It  was  evidently  desirable  to  be 
able  to  obtain  an  actual  view  of  the  red  flames,  and  this  was  accomplished  b}* 
Mr.  Huggins  by  placing  a  piece  of  ruby  glass  over  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  in 
order  to  absorb  the  more  refrangible  rays,  and  on  now  opening  the  slit  of  the 
hpectroscope  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  prominence  itself  was  seen.  (Proc.  Boy, 
Soc.  1868,  xvii.  302.)  Mr.  Lockyer  afterwards  found  that  the  red  glass  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  by  so  placing  the  telescope  that  the  image  of  the 
limb  of  the  sun  only  just  touched  the  end  of  the  slit  when  the  latter  was  placed 
radially,  or  just  touched  the  edge  w^hen  it  was  arranged  tangentially,  the  slit 
might  be  safely  opened  so  as  to  give  a  beautiful  red  image  of  the  prominence, 
and  without  any  apprehension  of  injury  to  the  eye  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  light. 
The  same  fact  was  independently  discovered  by  Capt.  Herschel.  The  red  flames 
are  sometimes  of  prodigious  height;  the  one  observed  by  Mr.  Lockyer  on 
October  20,  subtended  an  angle  of  3'  or  was  about  80,000  miles  high.  The 
protuberances  are  undergoing  constant  and  rapid  motion,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
mode  of  observation  above  described,  the  astronomer  is  able  to  watch  the  altera- 
tions of  the  form  of  these  strange  phenomena  as  easily  as  those  of  the  clouds  in 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  At  11.5  a.m.,  on  March  14,  1869,  Mr.  Lockyer 
made  a  sketch  of  a  protuberance  27,000  miles  in  height,  and  consisting  of  an 
irregular-shaped  cloud  and  a  long  perfectly  straight  one.  At  11. 15  the  straight 
portion  had  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  apparently  absorbed  by  the  irre- 
gular doud. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Young  afterwards  described  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 
a  still  more  wonderful  exhibition  of  solar  prominences.  (Nature,  187 1, 
iv.  488.)  At  12.30  on  September  7,  1871,  Mr.  Young  saw  a  prominence 
about  '54tOOO  miles  high,  and    100,000   miles  long,  made   up  of    filaments 
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moetl;  boiizontal,  itrid  floating  above  the  eon,  nitb  ita  lower  surface  aiiaut 
15,000  miles  above  the  ohToraonphere  and  connected  to  it  by  vertical  columns. 
On  igaia  eiamining  tb«  protuberance  at  1 3.55,  the  whole  had  been  completelj 
blown  to  BbredB;  instead  of  the  vertical  pillars,  ma^ea  of  detached  filanienti 
were  now  seen  100,000  miles  above  the  san.  and  rapidl,T  ascending.  In  ten 
minates  the  highest  portions  of  the  maases  were  no  less  than  200,000  milea 
from  the  surface  of  the  sun,  having  travelled  upwards  at  the  rate  of  156  miles 
per  second.  The  cloud  then  rapidlj  disappeared  as  it  oooled,  and  at  t .  1 5  xoorcely 
Nijthing  waa  left  to  indicate  where  this  violent  action  or  aiploaion  took  plaGa. 

The  shape  of  the  Hoes  of  the  specLrurn  of  a  prominence  is  a  matter  of  con- 
■iderable  iuterest,  and  one  that  gives  important  information  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  solar  atmosphere.      When  the  spectrum   is   eiaouned  with   a  nar- 

■  tow  slit  the  red  hydrogen  line  is  seen  to  rest  on  the  black 
■bMrplion  line  of  the  limb  of  the  sun  ;   the  base  of  this 

'i  a  little,  but  not  much  thicker  tban  the  black  line; 

i  the  distance  from  the  sun  increases,  the  line  generally 

k  bMomes  thinner  and  thinner  nntil  it  disappears  {fig.  86  □). 

tba  cue  is  very  different  with  the  green  line  oorreapouding 

5  is  olten  pointed  at  the  end,  hut  on  approaching 

t  becomes  broader  and   broader  until  at  the  place 

^where  it  rests  on  the  edge  of  the   solar  spectrum  it  lias 

jridcned  ont  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet  to  Qve  or  six  tiuies 

litlw  breadth  of  the  black  line,  which  usually  is  pointed, 

■and  diiappcars  in  the  base  of  the  bright  line  (tig.  86  h), 

I  This  thickening  of  the  line  is  due  to  pressure  (109),  for  m 

P  ttia  edjfe  of  tlie  sun  is  approached  the  chromosphere  Woomes 

id  more  dense,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  < 
In  cases  where  violent  action  is  going  on  iu  a  prominence,  the  green   I 
Uliekened  at  various    points   above   the 
•nifue  of  the  sua,  indicating  regions  of         Fid.  8fi  h.  Fio,  86 

■  gnator  pressure  (fig.  86  c). 

Besidea  these  lines  known  to  be  due 
1  hydrogen  there  is  one  in  the  yellow  a 
"*  t  more  refrangible  than  the  more 
rrfnogible  of  the  d  line^,  and  prububly 
tlie  one  noticed  by  Capfjiin  Herschel 
during  the  eclipse  of  August,  1S68,  and 
which  he  thought  was  due  to  sodiun; 
This  line  in  almofit  invariably  present  ii 
the  spectrum  of  the  prominences,  and 
was  believed  by  Lockyer  to  be  due  to  hy- 
drogen ;  hot  after  numeroua  trials  under 
L  very  various  conditions,  Franklaod  and 

■  Ziockyer    were    unable    to    obtain     the 
Ffiintest  indication  of  it  in  tlic  spectrum 

'  of  hydrogen.  Mr.  Lockver  han  since  observed  tliat,  though  generally  pre"ent  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  prominences,  the  line  exhibits  certain  peculiarities  indicating 
that  it  is  not  one  of  those  of  the  hydrogen  speclram.  It  appears  to  belong  Id  an 
doneot  with  a  vapour  density  even  less  than  tluit  of  hydrogen,  and  one  which  hu 
sot  hitherto  been  recognised  by  chemista  among  the  constituents  of  tlie  surface  of 
the  earth ;  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  an  aWrption  line  corresponding  to  the 
Mght  one  is  seen  in  the  solar  spctrum.  Occasionally,  during  periods  of  intense  action 
on  the  sun,  the  vapours  of  other  elements  are  projected  into  the  chromosphere :  on 
■>n,  on  the  I7lh  of  April,  1870,  Mr.  Lockyer  saw  Auni/redf  of  theFmun- 
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llof■^^  linM  beautirullj  briglit  at  llie  hme  of  a  prominence.  The  vapours  of  the 
demeuU  producing  ihese  uppearaiiGen  ure  only  prqjeckd  to  a  sliort  di»1unoe  above 
the  photosphere,  tad  vei;  uldum  iodeetl  are  teea  in  clondii  floating  above  the 
ehromoipliere.  Mr.  Lockjer  has  recognised  the  xpectra  of  the  rolluwin^  metoli 
etbitntiiig  bright  lines,  nxliuui,  barium,  invgiiesiuu,  iron.  One  ol'  the  luoot 
curious  points  wionei^UKl  with  theso  brijfht  apectra  is  that  oaly  some  of  the  Imea 
are  tlius  seen  ;  and  of  tbeiM,  some  are  longer  thun  others;  tbu:<,  in  the  group 
known  aa  b.  of  which  three  of  thp  liuea  are  due  to 
maj,'ncsium,  4^  and  i,  are  of  equal  length,  while  6, 
it  much  shorter.  Fig.  86  d.  Fraiikland  and 
Lockjer  have,  however,  shown  that  on  eiamiuing 
the  apectrum  of  magnediuin  obtained  by  means  of 
'  sp^rk  of  the  iuduclian  coil  between  magneiiDD) 
poles,  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  one  anotherf 
the  three  b  lines  in  the  greeu  extend  to  unequal 
«a  from  the  metallic  points.  Of  the  460 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  only  a  few  have  been 
observed  in  the  chromosphere,  but  thia  ii  quite  in 
acconlance  with  the  laburutorf  experiments,  in 
which  it  was  found  that  Bume  of  the  line*  of  hj- 
drogen  and  nitro^'en  ditiappearcd  when  tbe  denai^ 
waH  very  much  reduced,  the  same  effect  probablj 
takes  place  in  the  case  ol'  other  bodiet,  and  the 
low  preaaure  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  reduce  the  com- 
plicated spectrum  of  iron  to  a  much  more  simple  one. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  observed  on  examiuiig  tlte  light 
emitted  hy  the  solar  prominences  is  thp  change  of  wave  length  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  incandescent  hydrogen.  As  will  be  afterwards  explained  (114),  when  a 
luminous  object  recedea  from  the  oWrver,  ihe  wave  length  is  increaned,  and  ood' 
aequentlj  the  ray  become»  leas  refrangible  1  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ol^Mt 
appToaobes  the  observer,  the  vave  length  in  diminished  and  the  refrangibiU^  in< 
creased.  If  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  object  is  not  insensibly  smsll  in  comparieoa 
with  the  velocity  of  1i);ht,  tlie  alteration  of  the  refrsngibility  may  be  so  great  m 
to  produce  a  diftinct  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum.  If 
the  motion  of  the  luminous  object  is  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  a  line  ex- 
tendiu^  fiom  the  abject  to  the  observer,  of  course  no  change  of  wave  length  will 

Fig.  86  e.  Fio.  80/ 


take  place;  coniteqnenUy,  on  oVserving  (he  spectrum  of  th^  chromosphere,  or  of 
a  prominence  rising  from  the  limb  of  the  sun,  the  bright  lines  of  the  ape*tri» 
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stand  iniTnedint«ly  over  the  black  Praunhofer's  linen ;  on  lome  occuioriH  Mr. 
IiOokjer  bu  notiwd  an  alteration  of  wave  length  wlien  exaiitiniug  the  promi- 
nenoes,  and  on  Maruh  14,  1869,  be  obtained  evidence  of  a  cyclone  on  the  aaa's 
limb.  At  one  edge  uf  the  prominence  the  green  line  <ras  thiak  and  a  little  leas 
re&angible  tbiin  the  black  line  r,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  emitting  thie  light 
waa  receding  from  the  earth  (fig.  86  e).  At  the  centre  of  the  prominence  the 
green  line  waa  very  thick,  and  broader  at  the  top  than  at  Uie  baae  (fig.  86^}, 
and  at  the  other  side  of  the  prominence  the  line  woe  more  refrangible  than  the 
blaek  line,  indicating  the  approaeh  of  the  hydro^n  towards  the  earth  (lig.  86^). 
The  eiamination  of  pun-spote  by  this  method  ban  led  to  eereral  curious  observa- 
tioDB.  When  the  image  of  a  «pot  itt  allowed  to  full  on  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope the  solar  spectrum  is  seen  with  a  dark  bund  traversing  its  whole  length 
from  red  to  violet.  This  band  i»  dark,  not  black,  indicating  that  some  light, 
but  very  little  compared  with  that  given  olT  by  the  pholoHpliere,  is  emitted  by 
the  spot,  and  IhuH  Hhowing  that  the  spot  is  a  region  of 
general  absorption.  Bat  this  is  not  all ;  at  thosf  places  where  i'ja.  8b  h. 
the  black  Fraunhofer's  lines  crosH  the  dark  band,  these  liaea  - 
are  fraqnently  thickened— the  sodium  lines  for  iostanoe 
(fig.  86  i),  though  this  is  not  the  ca.-ie  with  all  the  lines,  as  1 
.  Mme  paiiK  across  the  dark  hand  without  any  Kensible  altera- 
I  tiou :  this  showH  UB  that  the  spot  is  not  only  a.  region  of  - 
(  general  bat  also  of  elective  absorption.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Frankland  and  Lockyer  have  found  that  a  gas  in  a  very  rarefied  condition 
gives  a  spectrum  conois^ng  of  thin  lines,  but  aa  the  pressure  increases  these  lines 
widen  out  and  the  siHM^trum  may  even  bewme  continuous.  They  have  also  noticed 
that  when  light  from  an  ignited  solid,  and  which  exhibits  a  continuous  spectnun 
ii  paiKd  throogh  an  absorbing  medium,  the  lines  are  thin  when  thi?  densitj  of 
the  absorbing  mediuio  is  low,  and  thicken  as  the  density  is  increased.  Thb  phe- 
nomenon is  well  seen  by  placing  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  a  hard 
glass  totie  coiitaining  a  small  quantity  of  sodium,  and  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted  before  sealing :  when  the  light  from  an  incundexcent  solid,  sucb  as  lime 
ignited  by  Ihe  oiyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  is  passed  through  the  inatrument,  the 
■odiam  lines  are  often  seen  superposed  on  the  ennlinuous  spectrum,  on  gently 
heating  the  tube  the  Kodium  is  volatilized  and  the  bright  lines  are  gradually 
replaced  hj  black  ones ;  as  the  density  of  the  sodium  vapour  increases  the  lines 
widen  out  considerably.  These  ei|>eTiuisnU  show  that  the  sun-spots  are  r^lons 
where  the  oool  absorbing  medium  bus  a  greater  deniiity  than  that  above  the 
photospbete,  and  thia  increase  of  density  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spots  are 
depressions  in  the  photosphere  containing  cool  absorbing  vupours.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spots  the  spectroscope  ot^n  reveals  the  presence  of  promi- 
nenoM  containing  the  same  constituents  ae  those  on  tlie  limb,  and  frequently  the 
black  Frannhofer  lines  arc  completely  blotted  out  and  sometimes  replaced  by 
bright  lines  which  ore  vi.iible  above  the  bri^htuess  of  the  underlying  photosphere. 
In  some  cases  the  motion  of  these  prominences  is  indicated  by  a  change  of  the 
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Mfrugibilitj  of  the  lines,  and  occasionally  the  gases  are   being  projectid  witl. 
rapidity  from  the  aun  that  the  bright  lines  lie  on  the  mora  refrangible  aide 
ot  the  abwrption  lines  \6g.  86  >).     As  tbe  prominences  are  usually  seen  in  tlie 
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Beighbourbood  of  tpoU,  and  ^neraJlj  on  the  preceding  edge  of  them,  it  would 
ieem  tliat  the  bjioIs  mny  be  caiued  by  the  projected  ga^ee  cooling  (md  retarning 
to  the  sun  and  thus  incrensing  the  qoantltj  of  absorbing  medium.  Occauonitlljr 
the  motion  of  the  absorbing  medium  ia  rendered  apparent  bj  the  alteration  of 
the  poeitionof  tlte  black  lines  (fig.  86  jt) :  when  this  happens  the  absorptioo  line 
tippeafK  to  thicken,  but  ou  one  aide  only ;  sometimes  it  ie  even  seen  quite  double. 
Figs.  86  I  and  S6  m. 

The  ^peutra  of  all  the  metaU  peem  to  contain  lines  «ome  of  which  are  ahorber 
than  others.  This  difivrence  of  length  maj  be  obferved  in  several  wajs  and  is 
of  great  importance.  Une  method  is  to  pttss  sparks  between  poles  of  the  metal 
tinder  examination,  and  b;  means  of  a  lense  to  throw  an  image  of  tfau  sparks 
on  to  the  slit  of  the  ipectroscope ;  it  la,  however,  oeceseary  to  vary  the  interval 
between  the  poles  when  dealing  with  bodies  of  different  yolatilitiea.  On 
exaniming  a  Bpectrnm  in  this  waj  some  lines  are  found  to  pass  from  one  pole  to 
the  other;  thwie  are  generally  the  air  lines  from  the  incandescent  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  between  the  electrodes.  If  the  poles  are  too  close  togetli>;r  some  of  the 
metallic  lines  may  eitend  acnwn  the  intersal,  and  in  the  case  of  yellow  sodium 
lines  this  is  invariably  the  caae,  these  being  the  longest  lines  yet  observed*  in 
other  eases,  however,  the  lines  only  extend  to  a  cert^n  distance  from  the  poles, 
the  metal  roagnesium  for  example  gives  seven  tines,  threi-  of  which  (those  which 
when  reversed  in  the  solar  spectrnin  constitute  b)  are  longer  than  the  other  four. 
If  the  electrodes  are  enclosed  in  a  tube  from  which  the  air  can  be  gradually 
removed,  it  is  found  that  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds  the  slmrteet  line  first 
vanishes )  on  continuing  to  abstract  the  air  the  spectrum  becomes  more  simple, 
and  may  in  sonie  cases  be  reduced  lo  a  single  line.  The  lines  disappear  in  a 
constant  order,  the  sliortest  lines  first  vanishing  and  the  longest  reEoaining. 
When  the  spectrum  of  nitrt^eu  is  observed  at  very  low  pressures  it  is  found  to 
oonsist  of  a  single  line  in  the  green  ;  this  is  the  longest  line  of  nitrogen  and  it 
it  the  one  observed  by  Huggins  in  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  nebuln  (1^9  "ole). 
This  simplification  of  the  spectrum  may  also  be  effected  by  the  dilution  of  the 
metal  either  by  combining  it  with  other  metals  or  with  non-metallic  eleineota. 
Thus  the  spectm  of  the  metallic  uhlorides  contain  only  the  longexl  metallic  lines, 
tho  shorter  ones  being  entirely  absent :  only  the  three  longeat  lines  of  magnemum 
are  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  its  chloride.  When  the  spectra  of  alloys  are  ex- 
amined, it  is  found  that  the  longest  lines  of  both  mttula  are  present,  and  a  small 
TkriaUon  of  composition  causes  a  lengthening  of  thi>  linen  of  the  metal,  the  per- 
centage of  whiuh  is  increased.  A  quantitative  process  of  assay  of  alloys  of  copper 
and  gold  bj  this  method  has  been  suggested  by  Loctyer  and  Roberta  [PAil. 
Trant.  1874,495).  It  frequently  happens  that  in  the  solar  apectram  only 
■ome  of  the  metallic  lines  are  represented  by  Fraunhofer's  lines ;  when  this  is 
the  case  it  is  always  the  longest  lines  that  are  reversed  :  for  instance,  only  the 
two  long  lines  of  aluminium  are  found  in  the  spectrum  of  the  son,  the  other  ten 
being  absent,  (Lochjer,  PAit.  Tram.  1873,  253.) 

When  the  electric  arc  obtained  from  a  powerful  battery  is   passed  between 

metallic  electrodes  placed  in  a  hnrizimtal  position,  and  the  imiige   of  the  arc  is 

projei^ted  by  means  of  a  lense  on  the  vertical  slit  of  the  tpectroscupe,  the  spectrum 

of  a  section  of  the  arc  is  obtained,  in  which  the  long  lines  eitend   to  a  greater 

distance  from  the  centre  of  the  arc  than  the  others.      Ixickyer  has  pliotographod 

a  number  of  the  more  refrangible  portions  of  these  spectra   with   great   sucoess 

I    (i>Ai7.   Tram,    1874,  479).      Fig.  S6  n  shows  the   long  and  shoit  lines   of 

i    manganese   from   one  of  these  photographs.     By  placing  a  shutter  before  the 

■lit  of   the   instrument  exposing   only  a   portion    of   the   slit  at   one   time,  a 

I    tinmber  of  photographs  of  difil'rent  spectra  can  be  obtained  on  the  same  plate, 

and   the   most  rigid   comparisons  may  thus   be  made.     Tliis    process   has   far 
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In  fig.  86  0  the  coincidences  between 
■ome  of  the    Fraunholer   Ji.ies    and    the 
■bright   lioM   of    the    iron    ppectrum    are 
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compariiioo  of  the  solar  spi-'clrum  with  tbo 

m  the  right  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
and  the  aluminium  contained  uloium, 
are  evident  by  their  thicknens.  The  B 
lineB  in  Ihe  i-olar  ipeutrura  near  the 
ti)p  of  the  figure  are  onlcium  lines, 
and  arc  coincident  with  the  thick 
lilies  in  tlie  lelY  hand  spectrum,  the 
I'orreoponding  lilies  in  the  ri^ht  hand 
0111^,  where  the  ciilelum  etti<li>  only  ua 
an  impurity,  being  thin.  The  figurra 
are  copied  from  photographa  kitidlj 
supplied  by  Mr.  Luokyer.  1 
three  piec«l"ng  fij;ure»  thu  iip[' 
IS  the  more  reirangibli-, 

(no)  Change  in  the  fl*-' 
fraugibilily  of  Light — Fluo- 
rtSL-tiue.—  A  rcmarkalile  dis- 
covery waa  made  by  Stokes,: 
whilst,  eugagtd  iu  ptirsiiingl 
llicobscrvationsof  Sir  J  Her^- 
sclicl  respcclitig  tLe  effect 
liglit  upou  an  acid  soliilioii 
quinine  sulphate.  This  liqaiA-l 
is  culoiirleaa  wheu  viewed  by 
trausTiiitted  light,  but  if  plaeed 
in  a  glass  aud  luukcd  at  from 
above,  it  exhibits,  whco  ex- 
posed to  dircL't  light,  a  beau- 
tiful and  iutense  blue  upon  its 
tVout  surface;  but  the  light 
which  lins  passed  through 
vessel  eonlaiiiiug  the  isul|ibaHl, 
exhibits  no  such  appenruucfir 
on  the  fruQt  face  of  a  secouit 
vessel  of  the  liquid  which  iij 
similarly  e.xposed  to  it.  Now 
the  rays  which  produce  this 
bi-iiulifu!  blue  colour  a 
the  ordinary  blue  raya,  hut 
those  of'  ihe  most  refrangible 
portion  ol'thespectniui, Hhichi 
under  ordinary  circumetancea, 
are  not  perceptible  to  the  eye, 
Dut  which  are  remarkable  for 
ihc-ii'  powerful  chemical  aciiou, 
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and  show  their  prcscuce  by  their  chemical  elTect  upon  a  surface 
covered  with  argentic  cliloride,  or  with  some  other  photographic 
preparation. 

Stokes  {Phil.  TVans.  1852,  468)  found  that  when  a  tube 
filled  with  an  acid  solution  of  quinine  ^sulphate  was  placed 
successively  in  each  of  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
'throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum  the  light 
passed  tlirough  the  fluid  as  it  would  have  done  throup:h  so  much 
water,  but  on  arriving  nearly  at  tho  violet  extremity,  a  ghostlike 
gleam  of  pale  blue  light  shot  rii^ht  across  the  tul)e.  On  con- 
tinuing to  move  the  tube,  the  blue  light  at  first  increased  in 
intensity,  and  afterwards  gradually  died  away.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, cease  to  appear  until  the  tube  had  been  ihoved  far  beyond 
the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum  visible  on  a  screen.'  On 
examining  by  a  second  prism  the  dispersed  light  thus  obtained,  it 
was  found  that  it  contained  rays  extending  over  a  considerable 
range  of  refrangibility  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum  ; 
but  the  least  refrangible  rays^  or  those  of  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum^  were  wanting. 

This  power  of  changing  the  refrangibility  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, especially  amongst  organic  substances,  most  of  which 
show  it  in  a  degree  more  or  less  marked.  The  change  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  invisible  ravs,  but  extends  also  to  those  alreadv 
visible,  the  more  refrangible  being  generally  the  most  affected, 
though  it  is  not  limited  to  this  portion  of  tlie  spectrum,  for 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  the  effect  is  seen  to 
commence  in  the  red  rays.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
as  yet,  in  every  instance,  the  altered  ray  gives  rise  to  others 
which  are  less  refrangible.  The  change  is  never  to  rays  of 
greater  refrangibility. 

Stoke;)  lia^  tbund  (Journ,  Chem,  Soc.  1869  [2],  vii.  174)  that  the  flaorescence 
of  an  acid  Kolution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
bwinj^  acids  of  their  salts : — Uydriodic,  hydrobroinii*,  hydrochloric,  hydrofer- 
rocyanic,  hydropaliadiocyanic,  hydroplatinocyanic,  hydrosulphoc.yanic,  and  hypo- 
sulphurooM.  The  introductioa  of  oxacids  and  their  salts  produces  no  effect  011 
the  fluorescence. 

Amongst  the  bodies  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  most  strikin<;ly  exhibitcil 
may  be  mentioned,  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  (which  contaii  a 
the  vegetable  principle  termed  ftsculin),  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  chlorophyll  (the 
green  colouring  matter  of  leaves),  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium,  and  tincture 
of  tarmeric.  Many  of  these  substances,  when  spread  upon  paper,  form  surfaces 
which,  if  used  as  a  screen  for  receiving  the  solar  spectrum,  exhibit  a  proltmgation 
of  the  more  refrangible  end  far  beyond  the  violet  and  lavender  rays  which  are 
visible  on  ordinary  white  paper ;  and  with  due  precaution  the  fixed  lines  of  this 
prolongation  may  be  distinctly  seen.  A  slip  of  ivory  makes  a  very  tolerable 
screen  lor  this  pur^KMc.     Glass,  ooljured  yellow  with  uranic  oxide,  also  exhibits 
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these  phenomena  in  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  form,  but  the  raaterial  which 
furnishes  the  best  screen  is,  according  to  Stokes,  a  particular  nranic  pbocpbate. 
(PkiL  IVans.  1862,  602.) 

The  light  of  many  artificial  flames  which  are  of  feeble  illuminating  power 
often  coTitainH  beams  fitted  to  exhibit  this  kind  of  reduction  in  refrangibility  in 
a  conspicuous  manner.  The  flame  of  a  common  spirit-lamp,  and  that  of  burning 
sulphur,  are  especially  remarkable.  If  a  weak  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark 
be  poured  into  a  tall  jar  of  water,  illuminated  by  sulphur  when  burning  m 
oxygen,  beautiful  waves  of  phosphorescent  light  are  seen  as  the  two  liquids 
mingle,  owing  to  the  scattering  of  the  light  rendered  visible  by  the  seflculin 
in  solution.  In  the  same  way,  characters  traced  with  tincture  of  stramonium 
on  white  paper,  and  nearly  invisible  in  daylight,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
burning  sulphur,  appear  distinctly  upon  the  paper  in  lines  of  a  pale  blue  phos- 
phorescent light.  The  two  artificial  colouring  matters,  fluorescein  and  eonn, 
exhibit  this  property  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  the  efiect  is  most  brilliant 
in  the  green  and  blue  portions  of  the  spectrum. 

The  appearaDce  produced  by  this  change  in  the  refrangibility 

of  light  is  termci]  fluoi'escence,  and  bodies  which  have  the  power  of 

effecting  it  are  spoken  of  9a  fluorescent  substances.    If  the  incident 

light  be  polarized  ( 1 19  e/  seq.),  the  dispersed  light  of  the  fluorescent 

body  is  found  to  have  entirely  lost  the  polarized  condition.     Hence 

it  seems  that  the  rays  which  produce  fluorescence  are  first  absorbed 

and  then  re-ra«liate(l,  but  in  a  condition  of  lower  refrangibility. 

The  colour  of  the  fluorescence  produced  by  a  substance  is 
constant  throughout  the  spectrum,  or  nearly  so,  though  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spectrum  it  varies  in  intensity.  Stokes 
remarks  {Jovrn,  C/iem,  80c.  1864  [i],  xvii.  313)  that  if  on 
examining  a  solution  in  a  pure  spectrum  '  we  find  the  fluorescence 
taking  a  fresh  start  with  a  different  colour,  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  mixture  of  two  different 
fluorescent  substances,  the  presence  of  which  is  thus  revealed 
without  any  chemical  process.' 

It  has  been  further  ascertained  that  the  nature  and  intensity 
of  the  dispersed  light  are  independent  of  the  state  of  polarization 
of  the  incident  rays.  The  disperecd  light  is  always  unpolarized, 
and  appears  to  be  emitted  equally  in  all  directions,  as  though  the 
body  were  self-luminous. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  even  when  the  exciting  rays  are  homo- 
geneous, ttiat  the  light  emitted  after  absorption  of  the  exciting 
rays  consists  of  a  mixture  of  differently  coloured  rays,  without 
any  indication  being  afibrded  of  the  kind  of  rays  by  which  the 
fluorescence  was  excited. 

When  the  fluorescent  property  of  a  body  is  but  feeble,  Stokes  directs  the 
following  nieans  to  be  used  lor  its  detection : — Place  over  un  aperture  in  the 
Khutter  of  a  darkened  room  a  transparent  body,  which  transiuiis  only  lieebly 
luminous  rays  and  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  and  place  behind  it  a  second 
medium  which  absorbs  as  completely  as  po^isible  the  rays  transmitted  by  the 
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Sr«t,  whllEt  It  transmits  those  rays  which  are  absorbed  by  the  first.  If  these 
mediti  be  well  chosen,  no  light  will  traverse  tlie  Newnd  icreeii.  Two  glaxe 
tronghs.one  filled  with  the  pure  solution  of  ammonio-cupric  sulphate,  the  seuond 
with  the  yellow  solution  of  potas.'^ic  chroinate,  will  act  very  well  in  many  casee. 
Now  interpose  between  the  two  screens  the  object  the  fluoresoence  of  which  in  to 
be  determined;  as  soon  an  this  in  done,  the  object,  when  viewed  through  the 
eecond  screen,  will  appear  to  be  more  or  leat<  luminous,  according  to  the  degree 
in  nhiub  it  possesneit  the  property  in  qoeetiou.  [Phil.  Traat,  1853,  385.) 

These  highly  refrangible  rays  do  uot  pass  readily  through  glaasj 
iudeed,  most  transparent  bodies  absorb  these  rays  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  This  subject  will  be  again  adverted  to  when  speaking 
of  photography  (iz-j  p).  By  employing  a  prism  of  quai'tz  and  lenses 
of  the  same  material,  rays  have  been  found,  in  the  examination  of 
lights  from  different  sources,  which  extend  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  invisible  raya  in  the  solar  spectrum 
for  example,  extend  beyond  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum 
for  a  distance  nearly  equal  in  length  to  twice  that  of  the  luminous 
portion  ;  but  in  the  electric  light  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  char- 
eoal  points,  the  invisible  spectrum  can  be  trace<l  nearly  six  times 
as  far.  Each  of  the  metals  also  furnishes  a  similar  elongated 
apectrum,  when  the  secondary  sparks  from  an  inductiou  coil  are 
transmitted  between  them.  The  spectra  so  obtained  are  quite 
characteristic.  (W.  A.  Miller,  Pfti/.  Trans.  1862,876;  Stakes,  Phil. 
TVans.  1862,  599)  By  interposing  a  coloured  absorbent  malinm, 
such  as  gaseous  chlorous  anhydride,  in  the  track  of  the  beam  before 
it  is  transmitted  through  the  prism,  fixed  dark  lines  can  be  traced 
at  different  points  through  this  greatly  elongated  Bpectrura. 

(in)  Prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beum,  however,  discloses 
to  US  other  phenomena  besides  the  separation  of  light  into  portions 
of  different  colours.  The  radiations  from  the  sun  contain  not  only 
luminiferouB  raya,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of 
heat ;  these  rays  of  heat  are  susceptible  of  refraction,  like  those 
of  light,  though  as  they  are  for  the  moat  part  less  refrangible  than 
the  rays  of  light,  the  calorific  or  beating  raya  arc  most  abundant 
near  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  rays 
of  heat  are  less  refrangible  than  any  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  fall 
in  the  dark  apace  below  the  red.  It  has  long  been  well  known 
that  light  is  essential  to  the  health  of  growing  plants,  on  which 
it  exerts  a  powerful  chemical  effect,  the  more  luminous  pnit  of 
the  spectrum,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Daubeuy  aud 
Draper,  being  the  most  active  in  this  respect :  many  metallic  and 
other  compounds  are  also  decomposed  by  rays  which  occur  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  more  refrangible  portions  in  and 
bevond  tlie  blue  and  violet  rava. 
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In  fig.  87  the  black  unbroken  curve  will  serre  to  give  som 
idea  of  the  distribution  in  the  solar  spectrum  of  the  thermic  rayi 
the  maximum  intensity  of  whiuh  is  beyond  the  extreme  red  V 
the  quantity  of  heat  becoming  less  and  less  towards  the  violet  1 
beyond  which  point  Miiller  found  it  to  be  nearly  imperceptihla 
The  distribution  of  light  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  showin 
the  maximum  luminosity  in  the  yellow;  while  the  broken  cur?e  ' 
shows  the  chemical  effect  on  compounds  of  silver,  with  a  maxi- 
mum in  the  violet.  Upon  the  undulatory  theory  it  is  admitted 
tliat  the  differences  between  the  heating,  the  luminous,  and  the 
chemical  rays,  are  due  to  differences  in  the  relative  wave  lengths 
of  the  rays,  those  of  greatest  wave  length  being  the  least  refran- 
gible {114).  The  luminous  effect  depends  upon  the  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  retina  to  rays  of  a  certain  wave  length;  and  in 
like  manner  the  chemical  action  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sensitive  substance  employed,  aud  its  susceptibility 
to  change  under  the  influence  of  rays  usually  of  high  refrangi- 
bility  mid  of  reduced  wave  length  ;  each  sensitive  substance  being 
acted  upon  by  rays  of  certain  wave  lengths  only. 

The  annexed  diiigram  will  show  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
heating,  luminous,  and  chemical  rays;  the  heating  effect,  aa  oc- 
curring in  the  different  portions  oC  the  spectrum,  being  usually 
accepted  at  the  measure  of  the  force  of  radiation  at  any  particulai 
part  of  the  spectrum. 

Fio.  87. 


(112)  Phofp/iorof/eidc  Rays.— The  complex  nature  of  the  sola 
spectrum  may  be  further  illustrated  by  its  action  upou  phospho*^ 
reacent  bodies.  A  certain  number  of  bodies  are  known  which, 
although  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  emit  light 
in  the  dark,  yet,  after  exposure  in  the  solar  rays,  continue,  with-  ' 
out  undergoing  any  perceptible  chemical  change,  to  be  faintly 
luminous,  after  having  been  removed  to  a  darkened  room,  for  aa 
interval  varying  from   a  minute  fraction  of  a  second  to  several 
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hours.  Amrmgst  these  substances  Canton's phoaphorus,  or  iiajiure 
calcic  sulpliidc,  Baldwin's ph')aphorus,  or  fused  calcic  nitrate,  and 
Bologna  stone,  which  ia  a  barium  stilpbide,  have  been  loug  known ; 
but  the  researches  of  E.  Becquercl  [Ann.  Chirn.  Phya.  1843  [3], 
.  257,  1859,  Iv.  5  and  [i],  Ivii.  40)  have  shown  th:it  this  pro- 
perly is  far  more  common  than  was  previously  supposed,  though 
the  duration  of  the  phosphorescent  effect  is  often  extremely  short. 
Strontic  sulphide,  and  certain  varieties  of  diamoud  and  of  fluor 
f par,  show  it  strongly;  aluuii-ia  also  exhibits  it  powerfully,  thiugh 
but  for  a  abort  time,  and  il  is  equally  mark;>d  whether  the  ulutuiua 
be  crystallized,  as  in  ruby  and  sapphire,  or  amorphous,  us  when 
recently  precipitated.  It  ia  worthy  of  noie  that  silica  does  not 
exhibit  this  property  in  any  of  its  forms;  but  the  salts  of  the 
alkalies,  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  generally,  show  it  strongly  : 
most  other  transparent  objects,  particularly  those  of  orgauic 
origin,  such  as  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  and  quinine,  likewise  possess 
the  power,  though  in   a  much  more  feeble  degree.     Bodies  of 

'  durk  colour,  and  the  metals  generally,  do  not  show  it. 

It  hu  beea  remarked  thut  all  phosphoreBcent  aolida  loM  the  power  of  emit- 
ting light  when  they  are  brought  into  eolation.  Indeed,  the  liquiJ  foin  neema 
to  be  aularoarabl?  to  iIh  displaj  ;  I'ur  noUd  bodies,  Buch  as  pobisgic  hj'dntte  and 
nio  nitrate,  whiuh  melt  ut  a  nxxlerutu  heat,  lo<e  tlia  property  whil»t  fused, 
I  recover  it  again  immediately  iliut  tliej  become  solid. 
Some  gaie*,  when  encloded  in  glaiis  tubes  and  subjeuted  to  the  transmisnion 

I  of  eleotrie  sparks,  eihibit  a  phoHphorescence  wbieh  last*  fur  a  few  aecondir, 
Fandaj  ucriben  the  Inininoud  uil,  wbicli  ia  Bometimas  obaerved  npon  a  cbod 
«f)«r  the  passo^  of  a  flash  of  liglituitig,  (o  a  brief  phoxphoreBoence  of  that  portion 

'  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  flash  has  traversed.  According  to  Morren,  pure 
Oiygvii,  pure  nitn^n,  and  the  pure  gases  generally,  do  not  produce  this  plie- 
nnmf-nnn,  which  he  thinks  he  has  traced  to  the  formation  of  niwio  peroiide,  N,0,. 
The  phuBphoreacence  is  most  vivid  and  prolonged  it  a  little  SO,  be  added,  but 
other  gases,  such  as  sulphurous  and  carbonic  uohydiidea,  may  be  substituted, 
though  with  iulerior  effect,  for  the  sulplmrio  anhjilride. 

Certain  of  the  phenomena  of  pboi-pboresceiice  may  be  obHerred  by  selecting 
me  of  those  pliosphori  which  retains  its  luminoitity  for  some  time,  suuh  as  calcic 
•nlpbide,  and,  aSxer  it  baa  ceased  ta  emit  light  in  the  dark,  sprinkling  it  in 
powder,  over  a  piece  of  paper,  in  adu.kened  roum,  and  submitting  it  to  the  action 
of  ihe  «o!jir  spectrum :  phofphoresctnce  will  he  produced  in  it.  but  by  the  more 
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termination  of  the  violet.  In  fig.  88  the  ttripe  i  icprescDts  the  difibnon  of 
liglit  in  the  solar  spectrum,  whilst  2  give*  tlie  relative  position  of  the  pointo  of 
maiiiuum  pho«photetcenoe  with  the  cslcia  sulphide,  oompued  with  the  lumioone 
■peotrum. 

The  flash  of  so  electric  spark,  made  to  pa«s  so  that  its  light  ahall  &11  upon  » 
pieo*  of  paper  thus  prepared,  is  mfficient  to  render  phospboreacent  the  whole  ex- 
poaed  lurface  of  the  sulphide :  but  if  the  paper  Im  partially  covered  by  a  plate  of 
ercn  the  moat  tran*pamit  glass,  the  Mreened  portion  will  not  exhibit  any  phot- 
pbomoeiKv.  A  soem  of  rock  erystal,  however,  prodaoes  no  meb  abwrfaent 
(■Sect,  all  th«  portions  of  the  prepared  siu-race  being  in  this  latter  cms  equally 
luminvua.  Ttw  light  emitted  bvta  efaareoal-points  ignited  by  a  voltaic  earrent, 
if  it  b«  only  instantamons  m  doiatioa,  ia  equally  nnable  to  penetrate  glaas  so  ai 
to  prvduve  phosphorescence,  although  it  traverees  rock  crystal  readily.  The 
•olar  rays,  however,  traverse  either  medlnm  equally,  wtthout  lots  of  pk«»pi^ 
r^yvatr  povtr.  A  loDg~t<»itin(Md  voltuc  light  pTudnces  a  umilar  resnlt.  Glass 
ia  wily  W«<  pprfectly  penaeable  than  roek  crystal  to  the  phosphorogenic  rays 
thai  «««t>iiipany  the  lumiDoas  otM*.  It  b  interMthig  to  obea^e  that  in  the 
ptiM|>hMi>|[viuc  •pcvtiuni.  iaactiTa  tfteet  occur,  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
piwtiuu  vi  fTnunhc&r'*  lino,  and  with  the  dark  bands  of  the  chemical  speo- 
truM.     (K.  tWi.-<)UMvl.  Jwk  Cltsi.  Piyr.  1S43  [3],  ix.  311.) 

Au  iuicvuiwH  iustrament  baa  bera  devised  by  E.  Becqnerel  for  the  pnrpoM) 
uJf  vkwiviiiy  i>htM{*h«rvsi.'«tK-«  of  very  brief  dnratioa.  One  of  the  forma  of  this 
l^ivUfMiiivmvfHi,  ait  he  terms  it.  is  repreecnted  both  in  section  and  in  plan  in  fig. 
tttft  >  ""^  i-  tt  l.^NBwt8of  Bcimlar  box,  a  b,  of  about  six  inches,  or  15  eenti- 
iu«tt«a  iu  iliaiuvter.  BpiNi  the  centre  of  the  flocr  tt  whkh  the  object  to  be  tesl«d. 


Fig.  Sg. 


If,  in  pkvvU',  this  box  is  provided  with  a  Gsed  ltd,  1 1,  in  which  are  two  sper* 
tturwh  M  w.  uwur  the  oircumference,  and  on  opposite  side*,  m  shown  in  the  plan  a. 
lu  i>nl«  to  UM  the  inatmment,  it  is  placed  in  the  shutter,  W  W,  of  a  darkened 
rwui.  ai^  ttuM  wie  half  of  the  box  shall  be  within  the  chamber,  and  the  other  half 
■tuUl  pngwt  Ptttaide  it.  Under  theae  circumstanoes,  a  beam  of  light,  L,  may 
vut«f  tkt  bw  at  m,  and  can  be  concentrated,  if  neceiwiry,  by  a  lense,  upon  the 
ubjtvt.  f>i  tlM  pkoaphoreacence  of  which  is  to  be  tried.  An  observer,  stationed 
WtUiiu  tha  ttaii  fwm  at  o,  would  see  this  olgect  through  the  second  aperture,  a. 
UeDeath  thia  fiitd  lid,  however,  is  placed  a  second  moveable  cover,  which  by 
inMiia  (•!'  wlieelwork  can  be'msde  to  rotate  rapidly  in  a  plane  parallel  to  t^hat  of 
the  Sled  lid.     lu  this  revolving  cover  are  three  openings,  i,  2,  3,  ahown  in  the 
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pl«o.  Tliesc  uorre^poiid  in  size  to  the  fixed  upprtures,  m  »,  but  are  situated  at 
anjfular  distiinw*  of  I20°  IVmn  each  other  ;  no  that,  whenever  liglit  is  entering 
bj  the  out«r  aperture  »i.  in  tlic  fixad  Ud,  the  inner  apertare,  n,  is  closed;  and 
whenefer  the  object  of  which  the  pliosphotedcence  in  to  be  tmted  ia  exposed  to 
the  olgerver,  no  Ii>,'ht  from  wiliiout  can  reach  it.  Now,  if  the  object  be  visible 
to  the  obsiTver  at  o,  whilst  the  disk  is  in  rotation,  it  can  onlj  lirt'time  so  by  a 
phosphortsceiit  action  ;  and,  by  varying  the  rate  of  rotation,  the  iiiterv>J  between 
the  kction  of  the  light  on  the  oeiinitive  surface,  and  the  exposure  of  the  object  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  can  be  made  to  viirj  from  a  period  as  short  as  the  j-Jir 
ol'ft  aet-ond  to  any  greater  interval.  Other  and  still  more  sensitive  focms  of  the 
iii«trament  have  b«n  employed ;  but  for  a  deaoriptiou  of  thtse  the  reader  \t 
TClerred  to  th?  original  memoirs  above  cited. 

The  colonr  of  the  light  emitted  liy  these  pliosphori  ia  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
■Unoe,  and  seldom  corresponds  with  that  of  the  incident  ray :  it  is  generally  of  a 
htwtr  decree  of  refrangibility,  never  of  higher  refrangibility ;  for  instance,  bario 
Bqiphide  emits  a  yellow  light,  thiug-h  eicited  by  the  violet  and  extra-violet  raya : 
Hnd  caluiu  sulj>hide,  which  in  different  specimens  emits  an  orange,  a  green,  or  > 
blue  phosphoreaoence,  is  in  all  cases  excited  by  the  more  refrangible  portion  of 
the  spectrum  beyond  the  line  a. 

'The  cause  of  the  variation  in  tint  of  the  phosphorescence  produced  by  different 
qieoimt^Ds  of  the  same  substance,  has  been  minutely  examined  by  Becquerel ;  iind 
he  attributes  it  to  molecular,  and  not  to  chemical  differences  in  the  phosphor!, 
the  resultK  bein);  intluenoed  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  phospli orescent 
bod;  was  prepared,  and  the  crystalline  structure  and  greater  or  lest  compactness 
'P(  the  malarial  (e.^.,  calcic  sulphate  or  carbonate)  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  phosphor!.  A  phosphorescent  body,  which  has  heen  fused,  and  allowed  to 
•olidily  again,  when  placed  in  the  phosphoroscope.  ollen  emits  light  of  a  tint 
diflerent  from  that  which  it  exhibited  before  it  had  undergone  fusion ;  for  ex- 
ample, plates  of  cryatjillixed  boractc  acid  furnish  a  gteenish-blue  light,  but  after 
die  acid  has  been  fused  the  phosphorescence  is  yellow.  Loaf-sugar  emits  a  pale 
greeniah  li^ht,  but  after  fusion,  on  again  exposing  it  in  the  phospboroHcope.  it 
givea  off  a  mudi  more  intense  yellowish  light. 

It  ia  to  be  remarked  that,  in  many  cases,  the  less  refrangible  raya  of  the  spec- 
trum actually  destroy  the  phoaphoreseence  produc«sl  by  the  more  refrangible  rays. 

Where  the  phonphorescenoe  has  a  considerable  duration,  it  is  found  that  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  heightens  the  luminosity,  but  shortens  the  duration  of  the 
(duMphoresceiice.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  strontio  sulphide,  whan  prepared  with 
(Ina  precaution,  is  very  remarkable.  Certain  specimens  of  it  at  o°  i\  ( -  1 8"  C.) 
*init  a  very  beautiful  violet  phosphorescence ;  by  raising  the  tcinperatare  to 
158°  (70°  C.|,  tlie  light  emitted  haa  a  greeninh  hue.  and  if  the  tubu  which  con- 
buni  the  sulphide  be  heated  to  about  392°  (200°  C.)  the  light  becomes  of  au 
orange  yellow. 

Becqiierel  is  of  opioion  that  the  phenomena  of  phos pho rest-en ce 
I  and  those  of  fluorescence  have  a  common  origiti — many  phospho- 
t  rCBcent  bcKlk'S,  such  as  uranic  nitrate,  lesfulin,  and  quinine  sul- 
I  phate,  emitting  light  of  the  same  tiut  as  that  which  they  display 
,  Then  fluorescent.  This  point,  however,  requires  further  investi- 
I  gntiuu,  since  many  bodies  which  are  highly  phosphorescent  show  no 
signs  of  fluoreacence,  and  the  range  of  colour  in  the  light  emitted 
I"  by  phosphorescent  bodies  ia  smaller  than  in  the  same  bodies  when 
f  become  (iuorescent, 
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(113)  Velocity  of  Light— It  is  certain  that  light  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  progressive  actions,  since  it  requires  time  for  its 
propagation.  This  was  first  noticed  by  Roemer,  in  1675  and 
1676,    IV ho    ascertained    firom  observations  on  the   eclipses    or 

occultations  of  the  sa- 
Fio.  90.  telites  of  Jupiter,  that 

^^^         when  the  earth,  as  re- 

^  "^^  "n   presented  at  f,  fig.  90,  is 

•9.^  "^.^^    ^^^J"'  y  situated  at  its  greatest 

^ -^^^  distance  from  that  pla- 

net,  I,  these  occulta- 
tions appear  to  occur  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  they 
do  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  it^  as  ats ;  consequently,  between 
15  and  16  minutes  are  required  by  light  in  traversing  the  width, 
B  F,  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  distance  of  about  J  90,000,000  miles.* 
It  has  been  found  by  careful  observations  that  the  greatest  appa- 
rent retardation  of  the  eclipses  is  16  min.  26*6  sec.,  or  986*6  sec. : 
taking  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  183,000,000  miles,  the 
velocity  of  light  wiU  be  '^^  =  185,481  nules  (298,505,300 
metres)  per  second. 

In  1849  some  experiments  were  made  by  Fizeau  {Compies 
Rendus,  1849,  ^^^^*  9^)^  demonstrating  that  the  velocity  of  light 
could  be  determined  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  through  a 
distance  of  only  5*364  miles  (8633  nietres).  For  these  expe- 
riments a  telescope  was  fitted  at  Suresnes,  having  at  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass  a  toothed  wheel,  the  width  of  the  teeth,  and 
of  the  intervals  between  them,  being  equal.  When  the  wheel 
was  rotated  an  object  viewed  through  the  eyepiece  was  alter- 
nately eclipsed  and  rendered  visible  for  equal  spaces  of  time. 
By  a  suitable  arrangement  a  beam  of  light  could  be  passed  alou^ 
the  telescope,  issuing  from  the  object-glass  in  parallel  rays.  At 
Montmartre  (8633  metres  from  Suresnes)  the  light  was  received 
on  the  object-glass  of  another  telescope,  the  eyepiece  of  whicii 
was  replaced  by  a  plane  mirror,  which  reflected  the  light  along 
its  original  path,  and  into  the  object-glass  of  the  first  telescope 
where  it  was  observed.  When  the  opaque  tooth  of  the  wheel 
was  at  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  of  course  no  light  issued  from 
the  object-glass ;  but  when  the  tooth  was  replaced  by  an  interval, 


*  Or,  aorording  to  more  recent  computations  of  astronomers,  182,000,000 
milea  (23,573  radii  of  the  earth ;  Delaunay).  When  the  resulta  oi  the  ohserva- 
tions  of  the  transit  of  Venus  on  Dec.  9,  1874,  have  been  calculated,  an  accurate 
determination  of  this  distance  will  be  obtaiut^d. 
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the  light  was  observed,  after  traversing  a  distance  of  17,266 
metres  (10728  miles).  On  causing  the  wheel  to  rotate  rapidly 
the  observer  noticed  that  the  light  was  gradually  diminished,  and 
ultimately  eclipsed.  This  happened  when  the  time  occupied  by 
the  light  in  travelling  from  Suresnes  to  Montmartre  and  back,  was 
equal  to  the  time  necessary  for  the  replacement  of  the  interval 
between  two  teeth  by  the  following  tooth.  On  doubling  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  the  wheel  the  light  again  became  visible, 
the  light  now  passing  through  one  space,  and  returning  through 
the  next.  By  determining  the  rate  of  the  rotation  of  the  wheel 
the  velocity  of  the  light  was  calculated,  and  found  to  be 
313,274,200  metres  (194,663  miles)  per  second. 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Cornu  (Comptes 
RtnddSj  1874,  Ixxix.  1361)  with  more  perfect  apparatus^  who  has 
found  the  velocity  to  be  300,400,000  metres  (186,663  miles)  a 
second. 

Foucault,  by  a  beautiful  application  of  the  revolving  mirror, 
first  used  by  Wheatstone,  determined  the  velocity  through  the 
short  interval  of  20  metres  (65*618  feet)  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
298,187,000  metres  (185,287  miles)  a  second.  The  diameter  of 
the  earth^s  orbit  may,  in  fact,  be  calculated  from  these  terrest;rial 
experiments  by  multiplying  the  velocity  by  the  time  occupied  in 
the  passage  of  the  light  across  the  orbit.  This  being  986*6  seconds, 
gives  by  Cornu's  results  186,663x986*6  =  184,162,000  miles. 
Liglit  would  therefore  traverse  a  distance  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  in  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  second 
of  time. 

The  velocity  of  light,  however,  varies  with  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes;  in  a  more  refracting  medium  its  velocity  is 
diminished ;  but  m  a  medium  of  uniform  density  it  travels  in  a 
uniform  direction,  and  its  velocity  is  also  uniform.  It  may  be 
shown  mathematically  that  if  th^  hypothesis  of  emission  be 
correct,  the  velocity  must  be  injreased  in  a  more  refracting 
medium,  whilst  on  the  undulatory  theory  it  should  be  diminished ; 
the  decision  of  this  question,  therefore;  ali'ords  an  txperirntnium 
crucis  between  the  two  theories. 

Foucault  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1854  [3],  xli.  129)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  this  important  question ;  by  direct  measure- 
ment he  found  that  light  is  retarded  in  the  more  powerfully 
refracting  medium :  the  relative  velocity  being  inversely  as  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  media  compared.  Consequently  the 
theory  of  emission  cannot  be  longer  maintained. 

(114)  Length  and  Frequency  of  Uudulationa  of  Light. — The 
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undulatory  hypothesis  accounts  for  differences  in  the  intensity  of 
the  ray  of  light  r  s,  fig.  91^  by  differences  in  the  amplitude  or 

excursion,    a  6,  of  the  uudulation; 
^^'9^'  and  for  the  phenomena  of  colour  by 

differences  in  the  lengthy  a  c,  and  in 

the  frequency   of  the   undulations; 

just  as  in  the  phenomena  of  sound, 
the  pitch  of  the  note  is  proved  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  waves 
or  impulses  which  occur  in  a  given  time :  if  one  note  be  an  octave 
higher  than  another  note,  it  will  have  twice  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  the  same  interval  of  time ;  while  the  length  of  each  wave 
will  be  just  half  that  of  the  waves  which  produce  the  lower  note  : 
but  the  extent  through  which  the  ear  appreciates  proportionate 
differences  of  rapidity  in  the  undulations  which  produce  sound,  is 
much  greater  than  that  which  the  eye  can  estimate  in  the  case 
of  light.  Most  persons  can  perceive  musical  sounds  in  which 
all  possible  variety  exists  between  16  and  2048  vibrations  in  a 
second,  i.e.,  including  a  range  of  seven  octaves,  in  the  highest  of 
which  the  vibrations  are  1 28  times  more  numerous  than  in  the 
lowest.  With  light  the  range  is  much  more  limited,  and  ex- 
tends not  quite  so  far  as  from  i  to  2.*  The  average  length  of  a 
wave  of  white  light  is  3-0+5-0  of  *^  inch,  or  o'°^*ooo5o8,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  thickness  of  6  leaves  of  gold;  but  the 
length  of  the  wave,  as  well  as  its  frequency,  differs  in  the 
different  colours :  in  red  light  it  is  longer,  being  about 
o-**^-oooo29937,  or  rrhrs-  of  an  inch,»  or  o-™"-ooo76o4,  while 
in  violet  it  is  only  o**°'oooo  15484,  or  ttt-J-tt  of  an  inch  or 
o"°*'ooo3933  according  to  the  measurements  of  Angstrom.  The 
number  of  vibrations  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  eighty-six 
million  millions  per  second  (586,000000,000000,  or  586  x  10")  in 
white  light ;  in  red  light  at  392,000000,000000,  or  392  x  10";  and 
in  violet  light  at  as  much  as  764,000000,000000,  or  764  x  lo**. 

The  length  of  the  waves  of  light  may  be  varied  by  motion  of 
the  luminous  body  or  the  observer  towards  or  away  from  one 
another.  This  may  be  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding phenomenon  observed  in  the  case  of  sound.  This  sub- 
ject was  very  beautifully  described  by  Professor  Stokes  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Exeter  in  1869  • — 
'  The  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends,  as  we  know,  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  which  reach  the  ear  in  a  given  time,  such  as  a  second. 


*  The  range  in  the  iuvisihle  portion  of  the  spectrum  is,  however,  much 
greater  for  the  rays  which  produce  fluorescence  and  chemical  action. 
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Suppose^  now,  that  a  body,  such  as  a  bell,  which  is  vibrating  a 
given  number  of  times  per  second,  is  at  the  same  time  moving 
from  the  observer,  the  air  being  calm.  Since  the  successive  pulses 
of  sound  travel  all  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  but  diverge  from 
different  centres,  namely,  the  successive  points  in  the  belPs  path 
at  which  the  bell  was  when  those  pulses  were  first  excited,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sound-waves  will  be  somewhat  more  spread  out 
on  the  side  from  which  the  bell  is  moving,  and  more  crowded 
together  on  the  side  towards  which  it  is  moving,  than  if  the  bell 
had  been  at  rest.  Consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
which  reach  the  ear  of  an  observer  situated  in  the  former  of  these 
directions  will  be  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  number  which  reach 
an  observer  situated  in  the  opposite  direction  somewhat  greater, 
than  if  the  bell  had  been  at  rest.  Hence  to  the  former  the  pitch 
will  be  somewhat  lower,  and  to  the  latter  somewhat  higher,  than 
the  natural  pitch  of  the  bell.  And  the  same  thing  will  happen 
if  the  observer  be  in  motion  instead  of  the  bell,  or  if  both  be  in 
motion  ;  in  fact,  the  effect  depends  only  on  the  relative  motion  of 
the  observer  and  the  bell  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the 
two, — in  other  words,  on  the  velocity  of  recession  or  approach 
of  the  observer  and  the  bell.  The  effect  may  be  perceived  in 
standing  by  a  railway  when  a  train  in  which  the  steam- whistle 
is  sounding  pasises  by  at  fiill  speed,  or  better  still,  if  the  observer 
be  seated  in  a  train  which  is  simultaneously  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction.' 

Dr.  Pole  (Nature,  1875,  xi.  232)  has  calcalated  the  drop  of  the  note  of  a 
railway  whistle,  as  observed  when  an  engine  passes  an  observer  in  another  train 
travelling  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  the  trains  approach,  the  note  is  raised, 
but,  after  passing,  it  will  be  lowered :  the  drop  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
notes : — 


Conjoint  speed  of  two  meeting  trains. 
KUm  p«r  hoar  Feet  per  seoond 


Corresponding  drop  of  the 
note  of  the  whistle. 


24 

45 

70 

85 
108 


34 
66 

102 

"5 
160 
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{ 


A  semitone 

(H) 

{A  whole  tone 
(«) 

(  A  minor  third 

t     (f) 

(  A  major  third 

t     (f) 

j  A  fourth 
A  fifth 


{ 


a) 


A  similar  phenomenon  is  often  strikingly  exhibited  when  the  observer  is 
travelling  rapidly  past  the  engine  of  a  heavy  goods  train ;  on  approaching  the 
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engine,  the  puffs  of  steam  appear  to  succeed  one  another  rapidly,  and  on  receding, 
the  time  between  the  pufTs  is  appreciably  increased,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  engine  has  not  suddenly  slackened  its  speed. 

Now^  since  the  effects  of  light  are  produced  by  waves  caused 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous  body,  it  follows  that  supposing 
the  source  of  light  to  be  moving  towards  the  observer  with  a 
velocity  not  insensibly  small  compared  with  the  velocity  of  light, 
the  light  waves  will  be  more  crowded  together  or  the  wave  length 
will  be  shortened  and  the  refrangibility  increased.  Conversely, 
if  the  source  of  light  is  receding  from  the  observer  the  waves  will 
be  lengthened  and  the  refrangibility  diminished.  Dr.  Huggins 
found  that  the  spectra  of  some  stars,  like  that  of  the  sun,  con- 
tained dark  absorption  lines,  and  that  the  light  from  Sirius  ex- 
hibited the  two  dark  lines  c  and  f  due  to  the  presence  of  an  ab- 
sorbing atmosphere  containing  hydrogen ;  but  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  light  from  this  star  the  p  line  did  not  agree  exactly  in 
position  with  the  green  line,  obtained  by  passing  electric  sparks 
through  hydrogen  at  low  pressure^  but  was  a  little  less  refrangible. 
This  increase  of  the  wave  length  can  only  be  explained  by  as- 
suming that  the  earth  and  Sirius  were  at  the  time  of  the  obser- 
vation receding  from  one  another.  The  alteration  of  refrangibility 
to  the  observed  extent  would  be  caused  by  a  movement  of  41*4 
miles  a  second,  and  of  this  motion  12  miles  a  second  was  attri- 
butable to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  leaving  29*4  miles  a 
second  as  the  motion  of  Sirius  from  the  solar  system.  (Phil. 
TVans.  1868,  529.)  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  motion  of  the  star,  for  it  exhibits  an  angular 
movement  which  obviously  would  not  affect  the  character  of  the 
light. 

Dr.  Huggins  {Proc,  JRoy.  Soc,  187  2,  xx.  386)  has  since  corrected  the  number 
obtained  for  the  motion  of  Sirius,  and  has  calculated  the  velocity  of  the  movements 
of  several  other  stars  from  and  towards  the  sun,  with  the  following  results  : — 


Stars  receding  from  the  Sun. 

per  »ecoi)d. 

Sirius i>^  to  22 

Betelgeux 22 

Kijfel 15 

Castor 23  to  28 

Reffulus    .     .     .    .     .     .  12  to  17 

6  Urf«e  Mujoris' 


I 


n 


9* 
*p 
9* 


17  to  21 


Stars  approaching  (he  Sun, 

MUet 
pertecond. 
Arcturus 51; 

Vega  . 


a  Cvyni  .     .     . 

Pollux       .      .      . 
a  Ursse  Miiju.i.s 


44  to  54 

39 

4? 

46  to  60 


The  combination  of  the  observations  of  the  change  of  refran- 
l^ihility  of  light  and  of  the  angular  motion  of  stars  will  doubt- 
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lets  be  of  great  senrice  to  the   astronomer  in  determining  tbe 
motion  of  atara  in  space. 

Interfereace. 

(115)  lUiuirationt  of  Interference  of  Vndutaliont. — One  of  the 
simplest,  and  at  the  some  time  most  beautiful  proofs  of  the  analogy 
in  the  mechanism  by  which  sound  and  light  are  produced,  is 
exhibited  in  the  phenomena  included  under  the  term  interfereHce^ 

It  is  well  known  that  when  two  stretched  stringSj  not  quite 
in  unison  with  each  other,  are  struck  simultaneously,  each  give* 
its  own  note,  and  tbe  compound  sound  produced,  instead  of  dying 
away  gradually  and  nniformly,  is  subject  to  a  succession  of  alternate 
maxima  and  minima  of  intensity;  the  sound  alternately  dies  away 
and  revives  several  times  in  succession  before  it  becomes  finally 
inaudible ;  it  thus  produces  what  are  termed  beats  in  the  note*. 
These  beats  are  due  to  the  interference  with  each  other  of  the 
waves  produced  by  the  two  strings.  As  one  string  is  vibrating  a 
little  faster  than  the  other,  it  must  happen  that  tbe  direction  of 
the  vibrations  iu  the  two  strings  at  certain  moments  must  coincide ; 
at  this  point  we  have  the  maximum  of  sound ;  the  periods  of 
vibration  will  then  gradually  recede,  and  ultimately  oppose  each 
other,  when  they  produce  a  momentary  silence. 

Again,  when  two  equal  impulses  are  given  at  a  little  distance 
firom  each  other  upon  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  still  water,  each 
becomes  tbe  centre  of  a  system  of  waves,  which  ultimately  cross 
each  other,  and  alternately  increase  and  diminish  tbe  effect  of  each 
other.     For  example,  if  in 

fig.  9a  the  concentric  cir-  ^"'-  So- 

cles represent  two  equal 
systems  of  waves  in  water, 
setting  out  simultaneously, 
they  will  intersect  each  1 
other;  the  length  of  the 
wave  in  each  system  is  the  \ 
same:  where  the  crests  of 
the  waves  coincide,  the  ele- 
vation will  be  doubled :  but 
where  the  crest  of  one  wave 
coincides  with  the  depression  of  the  other,  the  water  will  retain 
its  level  surface.  These  points  will  occur  in  regular  succession, 
and  form  '  lines  of  double  disturbsnce  and  no  disturbance.'  The 
lines  of  double  disturbance,  -indicated  in  the  diagram  by  tbe 
points  where  the  circles  touch  or  cut  each  other,  occur  at  distances 
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which  differ  bv  the  entire  width  of  one  or  more  wares,  or  by  an 
even  number  of  half  waves.  The  intermediate  points^  or  points  of 
no  disturbance,  are  situated  at  distances  from  the  centres  differing 
by  an  odd  number  of  half  waves :  the  first  will  occur  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  wave ;  the  second  at  a  wave  and  a  half;  the  third 
at  two  waves  and  a  half,  and  so  on.  Now  these  phenomena  of 
undulation  in  air  and  in  water  have  an  exact  counterpart  in  the 
case  of  light. 

If  a  beam  of  light  of  a  single  colour  be  admitted  into  a 
darkened  room  by  two  small  apertures  in  a  thin  sheet  of  metal, 
such  as  pin-holes,  placed  very  near  each  other,  and  the  light 
which  enters  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  screen  just  beyond  the 
point  where  the  outermost  rays  of  the  two  cones  intersect  each 
other, — a  spot  of  increased  brightness  is  seen  where  the  screen 
is  intersected  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  line  also 
bisects  at  right  angles  the  line  joining  the  two  pin-holes ;  on 
either  side  of  this  bright  spot  will  be  a  series  of  bands,  alter- 
nately dark  and  bright,  although  the  dark  bands  as  well  as  the 
bright  ones  are  receiving  the  rays  from  both  apertures.  The 
addition  of  light  to  light  has  here  produced  darkness.  Let  o,  q, 
fig.  93,  represent  the  two  pin-holes,  and  a  b  c  .d,  a  section  of  the 
screen ;  let  p  a  bisect  the  distance  between  the  apertures  at  right 
angles,  and  fall  vertically  on  the  screen.  If  the  spots  a,  b,  c,  d, 
each  represent  the  centre  of  a  bright  band,  o  a,  q  a,  will  be  formed 

p      o^  ^^  '^y®   *h®  paths    of  which    are 

equal ;  o  b,  q  b,  will  differ  by  the 
length  of  one  wave ;  o  c,  q  c,  by  two 
,  waves ;  o  D,  Q  D,  by  three  waves ; 
and  the  black  bands  between  the 
^  bright  ones  will  be  formed  by  the 
interfering  of  rays,  the  paths  of  which  differ  in  length  successively  by 
half  a  wave,  a  wave  and  a  half,  two  waves  and  a  half,  &c. — (Lloyd's 
Lectures  on  the  Wave  Theory  of  LigJity  3rd  Edit.  1873,  85.J 

The  length  of  the  paths  traversed  by  the  rays  from  each 
aperture  is  equal  in  the  central  spot  a,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  therefore  increased ;  but  since  the  path  of  the  rays  on  either 
side  of  this  becomes  more  or  less  oblique  by  regular  increase  or 
decrease,  the  lengths  of  those  paths  must  necessarily  be  gradually 
and  progressively  either  augmented  or  diminished ;  consequently 
the  number  of  undulations  in  each  will  as  gradually  be  propor- 
tionately increased  or  diminished.  When  the  lengths  of  the  paths 
of  the  two  rays  differ  by  an  eveir  number  of  half  undulations, 
that  is  to  say,  by  entire  undulations,  a  bright  band  is  the  result ; 
when  they  differ  by  an  odd  number  of  half  undulations,  darkness 
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eosues.  Now  as  the  inclination  is  progressive^  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  progressive  passage  from  the  brightest  light  to  the  most 
complete  darkness.  By  intercepting  the  light  from  one  aperture, 
all  the  dark  bands  disappear.  The  measurement  of  the  breadth 
of  one  of  these  bands  affords  one  means  of  determining  the  length 
of  a  wave  of  light  of  that  particular  colour,  if  the  length  of  a  p 
be  known.  Further,  since  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light  differs 
in  lights  of  different  colour  and  refrangibility,  being  longest  in 
the  red  or  least  refrangible,  and  shortest  in  the  violet  or  most 
refrangible  ones,  the  coloured  bands  are  broadest  in  the  red  and 
narrowest  in  the  violet ;  and  if  the  experiment  illustrated  by  fig.  93 
be  performed  with  white  light  instead  of  with  monochromatic  light, 
the  overlapping  of  the  bands  of  the  different  colours  will  produce 
a  succession  of  iridescent  or  coloured  bands,  instead  of  mere 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  phenomenon  of  interference  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  light :  indeed  it  takes  place  with  common  light 
under  all  circumstances;  but  the  disturbing  causes  in  ordinary 
cases  exactly  compensate  each  other,  and  it  is  only  by  intercepting 
part  of  a  pencil  of  rays,  so  as  to  remove  the  compensating  system, 
that  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  remainder  becomes  manifest ; 
if  in  the  experiment  just  described  the  holes  are  very  much 
enlarged  interference  will  still  occur,  but  the  overlapping  of  the 
coloured  bands  will  reproduce  white  light  and  the  interference 
will  be  inappreciable.  If  upon  a  brilliant  plane  retiecting  surface, 
such  as  a  polished  plate  of  steel,  a  number  of  very  fine  lines 
or  grooves  be  traced  at  equal  intervals,  so  that  there  may  be 
from  40  to  800  per  millimetre,  a  surface  is  obtained  which 
reflects  a  multitude  of  diverging  cones  of  light,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  reflection  at  regular  intervals  corresponding 
to  the  grooves :  these  cones  of  rays  interfere  at  their  edges 
without  compensation,  and  a  series  of  colours  of  the  most 
brilliant  tints  is  perceptible.  A  variety  of  natural  objects  owe 
the  beautiful  iridescent  play  of  colours  which  they  exhibit,  to  a 
structure  of  this  kind ;  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  feathers  of 
many  birds.  The  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  and  other  shelly 
structures  are  also  due  to  their  mode  of  formation  in  successive 
extremely  thin  laminae,  the  edges  of  which  form  a  series  of  grooves 
upon  their  surfaces,  and  thus  produce  the  phenomenon ;  impres- 
sions of  these  grooves  may  often  be  taken  in  sealing-wax  or  in 
fusible  metal,  and  the  same  play  of  colours  is  then  obtained  in 
the  impressions. 

When  fine  lines  arc  ruled  on  a  transparent  plate,  such  as  a 
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piece  of  glass^  the  iridescent  colours  are  observed  on  looking 
through  the  plate  at  a  luminous  object.  If  the  luminous  object 
be  an  illuminated  slit  placed  parallel  to  the  lines  on  the  plate,  a 
series 'of  spectra  will  be  observed,  which  may  be  projected  on  a 
screen  or  viewed  through  a  telescope.  By  measuring  the  angular 
distance  between  the  different  ravs  of  the  spectrum  and  the  dis- 
tances between  the  lines  on  the  plate,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  waves  producing  the  coloured  rays  constituting 
white  light.  By  a  process  of  this  kind,  Angstrom  has  made  the 
most  complete  map  of  the  black  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  in 
which  the  wave  lengths  are  measured  to  fractions  of  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  a  millimetre. 

(ii6)  Colours  of  Thin  Plates, — A  different  set  of  colours,  also 
dependent  for  their  origin  upon  interference,  are  those  termed  the 
colours  of  thin  plates.  By  dipping  the  mouth  of  a  wine-glass  into 
a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  or  what  is  better  still,  into  gum- water, 
a  bubble  may  be  formed  across  it ;  if  the  glass  be  laid  upon  its 
side,  the  film  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  thinner  from  the 
action  of  gravity,  and,  if  viewed  by  reflected  light,  a  series  of  irides- 
cent tints  is  developed,  increasing  in  brilliancy  until  the  bubble 
becomes  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity ;  it  then  appears  to 
become  black  at  the  thinnest  point,  and  speedily  bursts.  These 
colours  are  due  to  the  interference  of  a  part  of  the  light  which  is 
reflected  from  the  second  surface  of  the  film,  with  that  which  is 
reflected  from  the  first  surface.  Any  transparent  object,  such  as 
glass,  thin  films  of  metallic  oxides,  mica,  &c.,  if  reduced  to  laminae 
of  sufficient  thinness,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  The  particular 
colour  is  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  film.  In  tempering 
steel,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  and  the 
workmen  judge  of  the  heat  by  the  colour  produced ;  the  higher  the 
temperature  which  is  applied,  the  thicker  does  the  film  become. 

The  laws  which  regulate  this  phenomenon  were  traced  with 
great  success  by  Newton.     He   placed  a  convex  lens,  of  a  very 

p  long  radius  of  curvature,  upon 

the  flat  surface  of  a  piano- 
convex  lens.  Fig.  94  shows  a 
■-■t-'r^rTjjJ  section  of  both  lenses,  the  cur- 
vature  of  which  is  much  exag- 
gerated. Around  the  point  of  contact  the  rings  developed 
themselves  with  a  black  spot  in  the  centre,  in  an  order  de- 
pendent upon  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  air  included  between 
the  two  plates  (fig.  95).  Knowing  the  convexity  of  the  upper 
lens,  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  thickness  of  the  film  required 
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to  prodace  any  given  tint.  He  thus  found  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  thickness  of  all  transparent  objects^  below  which  they 
cease  to  be  visible  in  reflected  light, 
and  another  limit  in  thickness  above 
this,  beyond  which  they  reflect  only 
white  light :  between  these  two  thick- 
nesses the  phenomena  which  we  are 
now  considering  take  place.  The 
thickness  of  the  film  which  produces 
any  given  colour  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  reflecting  plate,  being 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  refractive 
index.  At  and  below  the  thickness  of  mro  oinnr  of  an  inch  the 
film  of  air  exhibits  a  black  spot  when  viewed  by  reflection,  and 
above  —rJJ.nnr  it  reflects  white  light.     In  water  at  §  of  a  mil- 
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lionth  of  an  inch  a  black  spot  is  formed  ;  above  -nroVo^o  *^® 
reflected  light  is  white.  Glass  produces  the  same  result  at  all 
thicknesses  below  ^  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  reflects  white 
light  at  all  thicknesses  above  tooVoo^  of  an  inch. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  colours  constitutes  what  is 
termed  Newton's  scale.  Six  or  seven  series  of  coloured  bands 
may  thus  be  distinctly  traced.  These  riugs  when  produced  by 
homogeneous  light  are  alternately  bright  and  black ;  the  width  of 
the  ring  is  dependent  upon  the  colour,  and  is  greatest  in  the  least 
refrangible  light.  The  overlapping  of  the  narrow  rings  by  the 
broader  ones  in  the  mixed  light  of  day,  is  thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  coloured  bands  produced  by  interference,  the  cause  of  the 
brilliant  succession  of  colours. 

A  similar,  but  fainter  series  of  colours,  may  be  seen  in  the 
light  that  is  transmitted  through  the  film,  but  the  tints  are  in 
this  case  complementary  to  those  of  the  reflected  rays.  By  in- 
creasing the  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays,  the  breadth  of  the 
rings  is  increased  in  both  transmitted  and  reflected  light.  The 
tints  of  the  transmitted  rays  are  much  paler  than  those  seen  by 
reflection  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  white  light 
that  is  transmitted  by  the  glass ;  they  arc  produced  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  portion  of  light  twice  reflected  within  the  plate, 
with  the  beam  directly  transmitted. 

In  fig.  g6,  I  H  represents  a  beam  of  light  incident  upon  the 
film  of  glass  or  soap  or  some  substance  of  greater  refractive  index 
than  air,  shown  in  magnified  section  at  r  f  :  part  of  the  light, 
K  Y,  is  reflected ;  and  part,  r  s  t,  transmitted ;  at  s,  the  second 
surface  of  the  film,  a  portion  of  the  light  is   again  partially 
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Fig.  96. 


reflected  to  u ;  at  u  part  is  transmitted^  and  interferes  witli  tbe 
reflected  portion   u  x,  of  the  beam   k  u,  which  falls  upon  tbe 

upper  surface  of  the  film  at  the  spot 
where  s  u  emerges.  Now,  since  the 
lengths  of  the  paths  of  the  rays, 
I  R  s  u,  and  k  u  diflcr  hj  a  fraction 
of  an  undulation,  owing  to  the  re- 
fraction and  reflection  of  the  portion 
R  s  u  within  the  film,  interference 
between  the  two  rays  is  the  result, 
and  colours  are  produced  in  the  re- 
flected beam;  in  addition  to  this 
action,  a  part,  it  v  w,  of  the  beam, 
I  R,  is  a  second  time  reflected,  and  passing  out  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  film,  interferes  with  the  portion  of  k  u,  which  . 
is  directly  transmitted,  and  thus  the  colours  in  the  transmitted 
light  are  occasioned.  The  dotted  line,  v  z,  represents  the  track 
which  is  taken  by  the  portion  of  the  ray,  k  u  v,  which  under- 
goes reflection  from  the  internal  lower  surface  of  the  film. 

§    II.    DOUBLE    REFRACTION POLARIZATION. 

(117)  Double  Refraction. — The  law  of  refraction  (100),  which 
is  true  for  water,  for  glass,  and  for  other  homogeneous  uncrys- 
tallized  media,  does  not  extend  to  all  transparent  bodies.  In  all 
transparent  crystals,  excepting  thase  belonging  to  the  regular 
system,  the  refracted  ray  is  subdivided  into   two  portions,  and 

hence  such  bodies  are  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  double  refraction. 

This  remarkable  action  upon  light  is 
best  exhibited  in  the  transparent  crystal- 
lized variety  of  calcic  carbonate,  known 
as  Iceland  spar.  Place  upon  a  dot,  d, 
made  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  a  rhom- 
bohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  as  a  b,  fig.  97, 
and  look  down  upon  the  dot  through  two 
of  the  parallel  faces  of  the  rhombohedron, 
the  edges  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, we  will  suppose  to  be  all  equal ; 
two  images,  0,  e,  of  the  dot  will  be  seen 
instead  of  a  single  one  ;  and  if  the  crystal  be  turned  round 
upon  the  paper,  keeping  the  eye  steadily  fixed,  one  of  the 
images  will  appear  to  rotate  round  the  other,  which  preser>'es  its 
fixed  position.    When  the  eye  is  placed  above  the  crystal  so  that 
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the  line  between  the  fixed  image  and  the  eye  euts  the  face  of  the 
crystal  at  right  angles,  then  the  line  which  joins  the  two  images 
of  the  dot  is,  under  all  circumstances,  parallel  to  the  diagonal, 
A,  B,  connecting  the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the  crystal :  around 
this  line  the  different  parts  of  the  crystal  are  symmetrically 
arranged.  Upon  varying  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray  upon 
the  surface,  it  is  found  that  the  refracted  ray  which  was  station- 
ary during  the  movement  of  rotation,  preserves  the  constant  ratio 
of  the  sines,  and,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  refraction,  falls  always 
in  the  plane  of  the  incident  ray ;  whilst  in  the  other  ray  the 
ratio  of  the  sines  varies  at  different  obliquities  of  the  incident 
ray ;  and,  excepting  in  the  two  positions  of  the  crystal,  in  which 
the  diagonal  joining  the  obtuse  angles  is  in  the  plane  of  incidence, 
this  refracted  ray  never  occurs  in  this  plane.  One  of  the  re- 
fracted rays  follows  the  usual  laws  of  refraction,  and  is  hence 
termed  the  ordinary  ray ;  while  the  other  follows  a  different  law, 
and  is  called  the  extraordinary  ray.  There  is  one  remarkable 
direction  in  the  crystal,  in  which  this  double  refraction  does 
not  take  place, — a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  which  connects 
the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombohedron ;  this  line  is  called 
the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal.  To  render  this  obvious,  a  slice  of 
the  mineral  may  be  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular  ^  r. 
to  the  optic  axis,  a,  6,  fig.  98  :  it  will  be  found  on 
looking  at  a  minute  object  perpendicularly  through 
such  a  plate,  that  only  a  single  image  of  it  will  be 
seen.  When  the  object  is  viewed  obliquely  through 
the  plate,  a  double  image  of  it  will  be  visible.  The 
separation  of  the  two  images  increases  with  the 
obliquity  of  the  incident  light  to  the  optic  axis,  until  it  is  at  right 
angles  to  it  when  it  attains  its  maximum.  The  point  at  which 
the  difference  between  the  two  rays  attains  its  maximum  is 
selected  for  determining  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  extra- 
ordinary ray.  In  the  case  of  Iceland  spar,  the  extraordinary  ray 
is  refracted  less  than  the  ordinary  ray,  the  index  of  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  of  yellow  light  being  1*486,  that  of  the  ordinary 
ray  1*658;  such  crystals  are  termed  negative  doubly  refracting 
crystals.  Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  is  more  refracted  of  the  two,  as  in  quartz  and  ice  j 
the  index  of  the  extraordinary  ray  in  quartz  is  1*553,  whilst  that 
of  the  ordinary  ray  is  1*544  (Rudberg,  Pogg,  Ann.  1828,  xiv.  45). 
Such  crystals  are  said  to  be  positive  or  attractive. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (113)  that  the  velocity  of  light  in 
bodies  is  inversely  proportional  to  their  refractive  indices^  con- 
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aequently  in  negative  crystals  the  ordinary  ray  which  is  the  more 
refracted  passes  through  the  crystal  with  a  lower  velocity  than 
the  extraordinary  ray :  in  the  case  of  Iceland  spar,  the  velocities 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  as  1*486  to  1*658. 
In  positive  crystals^  in  which  the  extraordinary  ray  is  more  re- 
fracted than  the  ordinary,  the  latter  traverses  the  crystal  with 
the  greater  velocity :  in  quartz^  the  velocities  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  are  in  the  proportion  of  1*553  to  i'544. 

Both  rays,  if  they  emerge  from  a  surface  parallel  to  the  one  at 
which  the  incident  ray  entered,  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  but  if 
the  surface  be  inclined,  both  rays  proceed  with  increasing  diver- 
gence, each  exhibiting  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  In 
all  cases,  the  thicker  the  crystal  the  greater  is  the  separation  of 
the  two  images. 

(118)  Influence  of  Crystalline  form  on  Double  Refraction. — 
Crystallized  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  their  action  upon  light ;  and  their  optical  properties  are  inti- 
mately related  to  their  crystalline  form.     Thus  we  have — 

1 .  Singly  refracting  crystals : — These  all  belong  to  the  regular 
system. 

2.  Doubly  refracting  crystals : — These  may  be  further  divided 
into  two  sub-clabses.  a.  The  first  sub-class,  like  Iceland  spar, 
presents  only  one  optic  axis  in  which  no  double  refraction  occurs, 
and  it  includes  all  crystals  of  the  rhombohedral  and  pyramidal 
systems;  such  crystals  are  termed  uniaxal.  b.  The  second^  of 
which  aragouitc  and  nitre  are  examples,  comprises  all  crystals  of 
the  three  remainiug  systems^ — namely,  the  prismatic,  the  oblique, 
and  the  doubly  oblique  systems ;  they  have  two  optic  axes, 
which,  however,  do  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  crystalline  axes. 
Such  crystals  are  said  to  be  biawal. 

In  biaxal  crystals,  both  the  doubly  refracted  rays  obey  extra- 
ordinary laws  of  refraction. 

(119)  Polarization. — Light  that  has  been  transmitted  through 
a  doubly  refractiug  prism,  has  undergone  a  remarkable  modifica- 
tion. K  received  upon  a  second  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  of  equal 
thickness,  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  first  (fig.  99,  i), 
both  rays  pass  through  it  imchauged,  except  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated further  from  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  crystal,  but  the  extraordinary  ray  will  still  be  refracted  extra- 
ordinarily, and  the  ordinary  ray  ordinarily  ;  the  principal  sections^ 


*  In  uniaxal  crystab  a  principal  section  is,  in  optical  language,  a  plane 
containing  the  optic  axis  and  the  transmitted  ray. 
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of  tlie  two  crystals  are  parallel.     On  causing  the  second  plate  to 
describe  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  as  shown  at  2,  still  but  two 
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images  will  be  seen  ;  but  now,  the  oidinary  ray  is  re&acted 
extraordinarily,  the  extraordinary  ray  is  refracted  ordinarily. 
When  the  second  crystal  describes  another  quarter  of  a  revolu^ 
tioo  as  at  3,  only  one  image  is  visible,  the  rays  separated  by  the 
first  are  reunited  by  the  second ;  in  all  other  intermediate 
positions,  each  ray  is  doubly  refracted,  and  four  images  become 
visible :  the  intensity  of  the  images  taken  together  is  constant, 
one  pair  fading  as  the  other  increases  in  brightness,  and  vice 
vertd,  Each  ray,  therefore,  on  emerging  from  a  crystal  of 
calcareous  spar,  has  acquired  new  properties :  it  is  no  longer 
subject  to  further  subdivision  by  a  second  crystal  when  placed  in 
particular  positions.  The  rays  in  fact  appear  to  have  acquired 
sidesj  and  to  have  ncn*  relations  to  certain  plaues  witbin  the 
crystal ;  such  rays  arc  said  to  be  polarized. 

Tourmaline  is  a   doubly  refracting  prismatic  crystal,  which, 
when  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  and  autiiciently  thick,  transmits  the 
extraordinary   ray  alone,   and   absorbs   the   ordinary  ray.     If  a 
plate  of  this  mineral  cut  from  a 
brown  or  green  specimen,  parallel  ^i**-  'o<*- 

to   the   axis   of   the   prism,  a    a,  ^  '        ' 

(fig.  100,  1),  be  plsced  between 
the  eye  and  a  lighted  candle,  a 
considerable  portion  of  light  will 
traverse  the  plate,  and  the  amount 
of  light  will  be  in  no  way  affected 
on  turning  the  plate  round  in  its 
own  plane  ;  bnt  if  light  which  has 
been  thus  transmitted  through  one 
plate  of  this  mineral,  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  second  similar 
plate,  it  will  traverse  this  without  intcrruptiou  only  when  the 
axes  of  the  two  plates  are  parallel  (fig.  100,  i) ;  but  it  will  be 
completely  interrupted  where  the  plates  overlap,  when  the  second 
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plate  is  made  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  rotation  in  its  own 
plane^  2 ;  the  axes  of  the  two  plates  are  then  at  right  angles  to 
each  other :  in  all  intermediate  positions^  light  will  be  transpiitted 
with  greater  or  with  less  intensity,  according  as  the  axes  are  more 
nearly  parallel^  or  perpendicular  to  each  other.* 

K  the  two  beams  emerging  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland 
spar  be  examined  by  means  of  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ordinary  image  is  most  intense  when  the  axis  of 
the  tourmaline  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  section  of  the 
rhombohedron^  and  that  it  is  extinguished  when  the  axis  of  the 
tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the  principal  section^  whilst  the  opposite 
results  occur  with  the  extraordiuaiy  ray.  Both  rays  are  there- 
fore polarized,  but  under  different  circumstances. 

(120)  Polarization  by  Reflection. — Polarization  may  also  be 
effected  by  means  of  reflection.  Whenever  light  is  reflected  firom 
the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium^  a  certain  portion  of  such 
light  undergoes  this  remarkable  change ;  and  at  a  particular  angle^ 
varying  with  each  medium  according  to  its  refractive  index,  the 
whole  of  the  incident  light  that  is  reflected  is  polarized.  This 
effect  takes  place  when  the  reflected  and  the  refracted  ray  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other:  consequently  the  greater  the  re- 
fractive index  the  greater  is  the  polarizing  angle  :  with  crown 
glass  this  angle  is  56°  45',  with  water  53°  11',  and  with  Iceland 
spar  58°  51'. 

When  light  which  has  been  polarized  by  any  of  these  means  is 
examined  by  a  reflecting  plate,  inclined  to  the  ray  at  the  polarizing 
angle,  other  remarkable  properties  are  observed.  Common  light 
will  be  reflected  indifferently,  whether  the  reflecting  plate  be  placed 
above  or  below  the  ray,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  it,  though 
the  inclination  of  the  plate  to  the  ray  continue  to  be  the  same. 
It  is  not  so  with  polarized  light ;  suppose  a  beam  thus  affected 
to  fall  upon  any  transparent  reflector  inclined  to  the  ray  at  the 
polarizing  angle ;  if  the  light  be  completely  reflected  when  the 
mirror  is  placed  below  the  ray,  it  will  not  be  reflected  at  all,  but 
be  wholly  transmitted  when  the  plate  is  placed  on  either  side, 
and  when  placed  above,  it  will  again  be  wholly  reflected  ;  at  inter- 
mediate points  part  will  be  reflected  and  the  remainder  trans- 
mitted ;  the  portion  which  is  reflected  is  greater  the  more  nearly 
the  plane  of  the  second  reflection  coincides  with  that  of  the  first. 


*  When  such  a  plate  of  toarmaline  is  rendered  incandescent,  the  light  which 
it  emits  is  partially  polarized,  bnt  it  is  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  polarized  beam  which  it  transmits. 
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the  light  being  wholly  transmitted   when   the  two  are  at  right 

angles  to  each  other. 

These  facts  admit  of  easy  Fio.  loi. 

expeiimeutal  proof.  Provide 
two  tubes,  B,  c  (fig.  loi), 
which  are  fitted  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  being  tamed  round 
one  within  the  other.  Fasten 
obliquely  to  the  end  of  each 
tube  a  fiat  transparent  plate 
of  glass,  F,  A,  so  as  to  form  an 

an'^le  of  56°  45'  between  the  line  p  a,  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  at 
which  p  a  falls  upon  the  surface  of  each  plate.  The  tube  B,  with  its  attached 
plate  A,  can  now  be  turned  round  on  the  tube  c,  without  altering  the  inclination 
of  the  plate  to  a  ray  passing  along  the  axis  of  the  two  tubt^s ;  but  the  plate  A, 
according  to  its  position,  will  reflect  the  ray  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  We  can,  therefore,  alter  the  plane  in  which  the  reflection  is  pro- 
duced, without  altering  the  angle  of  the  reflector  to  the  ray.  If  the  light  be 
oommon  light,  such  as  that  from  a  candle  placed  as  at  J,  no  matter  whether  the 
plate  A  be  placed  below  the  ray  as  in  fig.  loi,  or  above  it  as  in  fig.  102,  or  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  an 

observer  placed  in  the  direc-  Piq,  J02. 

iion  which  the  reflected  ray,  o, 

would  follow,  would  see  the  // 

candle  distinctly :  but  the  case 
would  be  different  if  the  can- 
dle were  placed  as  at  i,  where 
the  light  would  be  reflected 
from  the  plate  p,  along  the 
axis  of  the  tubes ;  by  reflection 
at  this  particular  angle  it 
would  be  in  g^at  measure  po-  / 
larized.    So  long  as  the  plate  A 

retains  the  position  represented  in  fig.  loi,  the  reflected  ray  would  fall  in  the 
•aroe  plane  as  that  in  which  polarization  took  place,  and  the  candle  would  be 
seen  by  an  observer  stationed  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray.  But  sup- 
pose the  tube  B  to  be  turned  slowly  round  the  ray ;  by  following  the  image  as 
the  tube  is  turned,  the  light  of  the  candle  will  be  seen  to  become  gradually 
fainter  and  fainter,  until,  when  the  tube  has  been  turned  a  quarter  of  the  way 
round,  it  will  be  almost  invisible ;  the  plane  of  reflection  is  now  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  polarization,  and  the  light  which  falls  upon  A  is  almost  wholly  trans- 
mitted: on  turning  it  further,  the  light  becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  till, 
when  the  tube  has  been  turned  half  round,  the  candle  is  seen  as  brightly  as  at 
first ;  the  plane  of  reflection  again  coincides  with  that  of  polarization ;  if  it  be 
turned  still  further,  at  the  third  quadrant  the  light  again  disappears,  until,  on 
completing  the  revolution,  it  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  at  first. 

The  plane  of  incidence,  or  the  plane  of  reflection  in  which  the 

polarization  was  produced,  is  called  the  plane  of  polarization.    The 

original  plane  of  polarization  may  be  easily  ascertained  in  any  ray, 

by  whatever  means  it  may  have  been  polarized,  because  it  is  always 

at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  extinction  occurs  when  the 

ray  is  examined  by  a  reflecting  glass  mirror,  inclined  to  the  ray 
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at  the  polarizing  angle.  In  this  manner  it  is  proved  not  only  that 
the  doubly  refracted  rays  transmitted  by  Iceland  spar  are  each 
polarized^  but  that  they  arc  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other^  the  ordinary  ray  being  polarized  in  the  plane  of  the 
principal  section :  in  the  case  of  tourmaline^  it  is  found  that  the 
emergent  ray  is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  crystal. 

When  the  condition  of  polarization  has  once  been  impressed 
upon  a  beam  of  light,  it  continues  to  be  permanent,  whether  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  ray  be  long  or  short,  provided  it  con- 
tinue in  a  homogeneous  medium. 

(i2i)  Distinction   between  Common   and   Polarized  Light. -^ 
Every  beam  of  common  light  appears  to  consist  of  a  rapid  succea- 
sion  of  systems  of  waves,  each  system  undulating  in  a  determinate 
plane,  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  pursued  by  the  ray ; 
but  the  inclination  of  this  plane  in  one  system  varies  at  all  possible 
angles  with  the  plane  of  vibration  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
systems.     As  a  resultant  of  these  various  motions,  common  light 
may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  beams  of  light  which  are 
vibrating  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     Polarized  light 
differs  from  ordinary  light  in  being  produced  by  yibrations  in  a 
single  plane  only,  that  plane  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
polarization  ;  '  and  the  phenomenon  of  polarization  consists  simply 
of  the  resolution  of  the  vibrations  of  common  light  into  two  sets, 
in  two  rectangular  directions,  and  the  subsequent  separation   of 
the  two  systems  of  waves  thus  produced'  (Lloyd,  Wave  Theory  of 
Light,  3rd  Edit.  1873,  169).     The  effect  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland 
spar  upon  common  light  will  be  best  understood  by  considering 
its  action  upon  a  beam  which  has  been  already  polarized.    When 
a  beam  of  light  polarized  in  any  given  plane  falls  upon  a  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar,  it  is  split  into  two  portions,  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  which  varies  with  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal,  one  beam   vanishing 
altogether  when  the  other  is  at  a  maximum.     Now  common  light 
consists  of  successive  systems  of  waves,  each  system  being  in  the 
condition   of  a  polarized  beam ;  for  its  vibrations  occur  in  one 
definite  plane.     When  the  undulations  belonging  to  one  of  these 
systems  fall  upon  the  spar,  they  are  divided  into  two  beams  of 
unequal  intensity,  but  owing  to  the  extremely  brief  duration  of 
each  system,  the  beams  produced  by  several   hundred   of  these 
systems  in  succession   are  simultaneously  (so  far  as  the  eye  can 
perceive)  thrown  upon  the  same   spot ;  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  light  produced  by  some  of  these   systems  compensates  for 
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the  feebler  intensity  of  others^  and  the  resultant  effect  is  the  pro- 
duction of  two  beams  which  are  of  equal  intensity  whatever  be 
the  position  of  the  spar.  The  result  of  the  analysis  is  the  same 
as  that  which  would  have  been  yielded  by  a  compound  ray,  con- 
sisting of  two  other  rays  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  one  plane  coinciding  with  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  other  being  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Since  the  vibrations  of  a  polarized  ray  always  occur  in  the 
same  plane,  we  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  rude  illustration, 
form  some  idea  of  the  reason  why  it  appears  to  be  possessed  of 
sides.  If  we  imagine  the  reflecting  surface  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  parallel  fibres  lying  only  in  one  direction,  these  fibres 
would  allow  the  passage  of  all  the  rays  in  common  light  which 
undulate  in  a  plane  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  would  reflect 
the  rest :  whilst  polarized  light,  if  undulating  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  fibres,  would  be  wholly  transmitted ;  but  if  its  undulations 
were  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  it  would  be  wholly 
leflected. 

(122)  Polarization  by  Bundles  of  Plates. — Light  may  also 
be  polarized  at  other  angles  by  a  series  of  successive  reflections 
from  several  transparent  plates :  a  pile  of  glass 
plates,  as  shown  at  fig.  103,  is  often  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose ;  part  of  the  light  is  transmitted 
whatever  may  be  the  angle  of  incidence :  but 
the  light  polarized  by  reflection  is  always  equal 
in  quantity  to  that  which  is  polarized  by  trans- 
mission, and  it  is  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

(123)  Rotation  of  Plane  of  Polarization  hy  Analyser. — In  all  caseii  where 
a  polarized  beam  in  received  on  a  refieclir.}^  ur  analysing  surface,  the  plane  of 
reflection  of  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  the  plane  of 
polarization  becomes  changed.  The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  always 
towards  that  of  reflection,  and  the  amount  of  this  rotation  depends  upon  the 
angle  of  incidence  which  tiie  ray  forms  with  the  analysing  plate.  If  the  light 
be  incident  upon  the  analysing*  phite  at  the  polarizing  angle,  the  plane  of  poW 
rization  is  brought  to  coincide  with  that  of  reflection ;  but  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  incidi*nce  differs  more 
from  the  polarizing  an;:^le.  A  corresponding  alteration  in  the  plane  of  pola- 
rization is  effected  by  refraction  upon  the  transmitted  beam,  but  it  is  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

(124)  Colours  of  Polarized  Light. — ^When  a  beam  of  polarized 
light  is  transmitted  in  particular  directions  through  plates  of  doubly 
refracting  bodies,  and  the  light  examined  by  an  analyser,  a 
series  of  splendid  phenomena  are  observed,  dependent  upon  the 
production  of  colours,  which  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
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experiment.     The  simplest  method  of  rendering  these  colours 
visible  consists  in  adjusting  two  reflectors^  so  that  the   image 
polarized  by  reflection  from  the  first  may  be  extinguished  in  the 
second.     The  first  is  called  the  polarizing,  the  second  the  analysing 
plate :  in  the  above  mentioned  position  the  polarizer  and  analyser 
are  said  to  be  crossed.     By  introducing  a  thin  plate  of  any  doubly 
refracting  substance^  such  as   mica^  quartz^  or  selenite^  cut  in  a 
direction /7ara//e/  to  that  of  the  optic  axis,  the  image  suddenly 
reappears  in  the  analysing  plate,  but  it  is  tinged  of  a  particular 
colour.     If  while  the  ray  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  interposed 
plate^  the  plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  two  positions 
will  occur  in  which  the  image  completely  disappears ;  these  posi* 
tions  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     In   one,  the  principal 
section  of  the  plate  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  and 
in  the  other  it  is  peri)endicular  to  it.      The   colour  does    not 
change  during  this  rotation,  but  only  varies  in  intensity.     When 
ordinary  unpolarized  light  traverses  such  a  doubly  refracting  film, 
the  ray  is  split  into  two,  the  vibrations  of  which  are   at  right 
angles  to  one  another;  but;   when  polarized  light   meets  with  a 
doubly  refracting  surface,  in  such  a  position  that  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  the  polarized  ray  coincides  with  one  of  the  planes  of 
vibration  of  the  crystal,  the  light  is  transmitted  without  changej 
but  the  light  so  transmitted  is  stopped  by  the  analyser.     When 
the  crystal  is  rotated  through  90^,  the  plane  of  the  polarized  ray 
coincides  with  the  other  plane  of  vibration  of  the  crystal,  and  the 
light  is  stopped  by  the  analyser  as  before.     But  if  the  crystal 
remain   fixed,  and  the  analysing  plate  be  made  to  rotate,  the 
colour  will  pass  through  every  grade  of  the  same  tint,  into  the 
complementary  colour,  and  at  each  succeeding  quadrant  the  hue 
is  exactly  complementary  to  that  which  was  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
ceding one.     When  the  polarizer  and  analyser  are  parallel,  and 
the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  beam  coincides  with  one 
of  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  crystal,  the  light  is  transmitted 
without  change,  and  consequently  is  not  stopped  by  the  analyser. 
The  same  result  is  observed  when  the  crystal  is  rotated  90^ :  in 
both  these  positions  the  transmitted  light  is    white.     In  inter- 
mediate positions  of  the  crystal  a  ditfereut  eflcct  is  produced ;  the 
polarized  ray  is  then  divided   into  two,  vibrating  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  and  one  traversing  the  crystal  at  a 
lower  velocity  than  the  other.     It  will  be  the  simplest  to  con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  the  result  when  the  polarizer  and  analyser 
are  crossed,  and  the  crystal  so  placed  that  the  planes  of  vibration 
of  the  two  transmitted  rays  make  angles  of  45°  with  the  plane  of 
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vibration  of  the  polarized  ray.  Let  the  line  a  b.  (fig  103  a)  re- 
present the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  polarized  ray  traversing  a  thin 
film  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  at 
the  point  my  the  surface  of  the  crystal 
being  supposed  to  lie  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper :  let  the  intensity  of  the  po- 
larized lights  or  the  amplitude  of  a 
wave,  be  represented  by  the  length  m  », 
this  ray,  in  passing  through  the  crystal^ 
will  be  decomposed  into  two  rays  vi- 
brating in  the  planes  £  f  and  o  h,  and 
the  amplitude  of  the  two  component 
waves  will  be  represented  by  the  lengths 
m  0  and  m  p.  If  the  thickness  of  the 
crvstal  is  such  that  one  of  the  ravs  is 
retarded  by  one  wave  length,  or  any 
number  of  whole  wave  lengths  behind 
the  other  during  the  passage  of  the 
light  through  the  crystal,  on  emergence 

an  ether  particle  at  m  will  be  moved  in  the  direction  m  0,  simul- 
taneously with  the  motion  of  another  ether  molecule  in  the 
direction  m  p.  When  these  two  rays  meet  the  analyser,  the 
vibration  plane  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  line  c  d  (fig.  103  4), 
each  of  the  rays  vibrating  in 
the  planes  e  f  and  g  h,  may  be  Fio.  103  b, 

resolved  into  two  vibrations  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  one  component  of  each 
being  parallel  to  the  plane  a  b, 
and  the  other  to  c  n.  The  com- 
ponents parallel  to  a  b  cannot 
be  transmitted  by  the  analyser 
in  the  crossed  position ;  and 
although  the  components  m  q 
and  m  r  are  in  the  plane  of  the 
analyser,  yet  no  light  is  trans- 
mitted, as  interference  takes 
place.  We  have  seen  that  an 
ether  particle  at  m  will  be  moved 

in  the  direction  m  0  simultaneously  with  the  motion  of  a  particle 
along  971  p  j  therefore,  in  the  plane  c  d  a  particle  will  move  from  m 
to  q  simultaneously  with  the  motion  of  one  from  m  to  r,  conse- 
quently a  particle  at  m  will  be  solicited  by  two  equal  and  opposite 
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forces^  and  no  motion  can  result.  If  the  doubly  refracting  ciystal 
be  of  such  a  thickness  that  one  ray  is  retarded  by  half  a  wave 
lengthy  or  an  uneven  number  of  half  wave  lengths  behind  the 
other^  then^  on  emergence  of  the  light  an  ether  particle  will 
move  from  otom,  at  the  same  time  that  one  moves  from  m  to  p, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  components  in  the  plane  c  d  a  particle 
will  move  from  9  to  m  simultaneously  with  one  from  m  to  r; 
these  being  in  the  same  direction  will  not  interfere^  but  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  analyser.  So  when  the  polarizer  and 
analyser  arc  crossed,  and  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  crystals  differ 
by  a  wave  length,  or  whole  numbers  of  wave  lengths,  no  light  passes 
the  analyser ;  whereas,  when  the  rays  differ  by  half  a  wave  length, 
or  an  uneven  number  of  half  wave  lengths,  light  is  transmitted. 

In  the  next   place,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  polarizer 
and  analyser  being  parallel,  the  crystal  remaining  in  the  same 

position  as  previously.  In  fig.  103  c  the 
planes  of  vibration  of  both  polarizer  and 
analyser  will  be  represented  by  the  line 
A  B,  and  the  components  of  the  polarized 
ray  will  be  represented  as  before  by  m  0 
and  mp.  If  the  thickness  of  the  crystal 
be  such  that  one  of  the  component  rays 
is  retarded  by  one  wave  length,  or  a 
whole  number  of  wave  lengths,  then,  as 
before,  an  ether  particle  will  move  from 
m  to  0  simultaneously  with  the  motion 
of  one  from  mto  p.  These  rays  meeting 
with  the  analyser  are  each  decomposed 
into  two  vibrations  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  one  of  each  being  parallel 
to  c  D  and  the  other  perpendicular  to 
it.  The  latter  cannot,  of  course,  pass  the  analyser,  whilst  the 
components  parallel  to  c  d  are  each  represented  by  m  s,  and  in 
this  case,  the  vibrations  m  0  and  m  p  will  combine  to  move  a 
particle  at  m  in  the  direction  m  s,  so  no  interference  will  take 
place,  and  the  light  will  be  transmitted  by  the  analyser.  If  the 
crystal  be  of  such  a  thickness  that  one  ray  is  retarded  by  half  a 
wave  length,  or  an  uneven  number  of  half  wave  lengths,  then  a 
particle  will  move  from  0  to  m  simultaneously  with  the  motion  of 
one  from  mtop ;  the  components  of  those  which  are  parallel  to 
c  n  will  be  represented  by  m  s,  but  they  are  equal  and  opposite, 
therefore  interference  results.  So  when  the  polarizer  and 
analyser  are  parallel,  and  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  crystal 
differ  by  a  wave  length,  or  whole  number  of  wave  lengths,  no 
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^Hpterfcrence  takes  place,  and  light  is  transmitted  by  the  analyser; 
^Hwhereas,  when  they  differ  by  half  a  wave  length,  or  an  uneven 
^Hsumher  of  half  wave  lengths,  there  is  interference,  and  no  light 
^Kpassea. 

^H  It  will  easily  be  seen  (especially  by  the  nse  of  diagrams 
^Hmmilar  to  those  above  described,  and  which  the  student  may 
construct  for  himself)  that  t)ie  rotation  of  the  analyser  or 
polariiter  will  cause  partial  interference ;  thus  in  rotating  the 
analyser  or  polarizer  through  90°  complete  interference  will  be 
gradually  replaced  by  no  interference,  and  in  continuing  the 
rotation  through  the  nest  quadrant  the  interference  will  increase 
to  a  maximum. 

What  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  paragraphs  i?  obviously 
only  applicable  to  monochromatic  light,  or  light  of  one  refran- 
gihility  or  wave  length,  for  interference  cannot  take  place 
between  waves  of  different  lengths,  A  very  instructive  eipe- 
Tijnent  may  be  performed  by  making  two  selenite  plates,  one  of 
which,  when  yellow  sotlium  light  is  employed,  retards  one  of  the 
rays  an  even  number  of  half  wave  lengths,  and  the  other  plate 
retarding  one  of  the  rays  an  uneven  number  of  half  wave  lengths, 
The  first,  when  examined  by  a  polariscopc,  will  appear  dark  when 
the  field  is  dark,  and  light  when  the  field  is  light,  and  the  second 
will  be  bright  on  a  dark  field  when  polarizer  and  analyser  are 
crossed,  and  dark  on  a  bright  field  when  they  arc  parallel.  When 
rVhite  light  is  used,  complete  interference  can  only  ensue  with  light 
particular  wave  length,  but  partial  interference  takes  place 
ith  light  of  the  neighbouring  refrangibilities.  This  is  readily 
remgnised  by  eicamining  the  light  which  has  passed  through  the 
polariacope  by  means  of  a  spectroscope,  when  it  will  be  noticed  that 
a  band  crosses  the  spectrum  which  is  quite  black  in  the  centre, 
and  shaded  off  towards  the  edges.  The  light  which  leaves  the 
ilariscope  is  therefore  complementary  to  that  which  is  repre- 
mted  by  the  dark  band  in  the  spectrum,  The  thinnest  film  will 
"uce  interference  with  the  shortest  waves,  so  that  the  violet 
the  first  to  disappear  when  a  piece  of  selenite  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  is  employed.  At  places  slightly  thicker  the  blue 
'avcs  will  interfere,  and  so  on,  through  the  spectrum.  In  the 
the  rays  transmitted  by  the  film  differ  by  half  a  wave 
gth  (or  a  whole  wave  length,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
analyser),  so  that  when  examined  with  white  light  the  extreme 
end  of  the  wedge  will  appear  nearly  white;  as  the  thickness 
increases  the  light  will  appear  yellowish  brown  passing  into  red ; 
"when  this  happens  the  niaxinium  interference  is  in  the  green ;  at 
1  a 
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a  still  thicker  part  of  the  wedge  the  colour  will  be  bluish-green, 
when  the  interference  takes  place  in  the  red.  When  interference 
takes  place  beyond  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
light  transmitted  by  the  analyser  will  be  nearly  white,  for  since 
the  wave  length  of  the  extreme  red  is  about  double  that  of  the 
light  of  the  extreme  violet,  a  piece  of  selenite,  which  retards  a 
red  ray  one  half  wave  length,  will  retard  the  blue  ray  two  half 
wave  lengths,  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  interference  of  the  blue 
rays;  on  further  increasing  the  thickness,  a  black  band  will  be 
observed  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  when  one  ray  is  re- 
tarded three  half  wave  lengths  behind  the  other,  and  on  still 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  selenite  this  hand  will  travel  along 
the  spectrum,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  red  end  a  second  band 
appears,  which  is  produced  when  one  of  the  blue  rays  is  retarded 
five  half  wave  lengths,  the  ray  of  less  refrangible  light  being  re- 
tarded only  three.  Further  increase  of  thickness  of  the  crystal 
will  develope  more  black  bands  in  the  spectrum,  until  ultimately 
the  suppressed  light  is  so  equally  distributed  over  the  spectrum 
that  the  remaining  light,  when  combined,  appears  white.  The 
thinnest  plate  of  selenite  that  transmits  red  light  when  the 
polarizer  and  analyser  are  crossed  (that  is,  when  there  is  inter- 
ference in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum),  is  about  four 
hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  and  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light 
transmitted  there  is  one  black  band  in  the  green;  a  plate  of  the 
thickness  of  three  quarters  of  a  millimetre  transmits  white  light 
in  all  positions  of  the  analyser,  but  when  polarizer  and  analyser 
are  crossed  or  parallel,  six  or  seven  black  bands  appear  in  the 
spectrum,  the  transmitted  white  light  is  therefore  composed  of  the 
remainder  of  the  spectrum.  The  succession  of  tints  caused  by 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  follows  the  same  order  as 
the  colours  of  Newton's  rings. 

That  the  colour,  when  the  polarizer  and  analyser  are  crossed, 
is  complementary  to  that  observed  when  they  are  parallel,  is 
well  shown  by  substituting  a  rhombohedron  of  calcareous  spar 
for  the  analysing  plate,  so  as  to  obtain  two  images  of  the 
polarized  beam :  on  turning  the  spar  round,  the  two  images  will 
be  seen  tinged  of  complementary  hues  in  all  parts  of  the  revo- 
lution; and  if  the  two  images  be  allowed  to  overlap  a  little,  the 
overlapping  portions  will  in  all  positions  be  white.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  colours  is  not  confined  to  crystallized  minerals, 
but  they  are  obtainable  in  a  less  degree  with  substances  of 
animal  origin,  such  as  quill,  horn,  or  membrane. 

(125)  Coloured  Bings. — If  the  plate  interposed  between  the 
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poIariziDg  and  analysiDg  surfaces  be  cut  from  an  uniaxal  crystal  in 
a  direction  poyendicular  to  that  of  the  optic  axis,  the  traasmitted 
ray  will  still  be  coloured,  but  the  phenomenun  is  diSereat,  and 
still  more  beautiful,  A  series  of  coloured  rings  will  be  observed, 
intersected  by  a  cross,  vhich,  in  one  position  of  the  analysing 
plate  will  be  white  (fig.  104,  i);  on  causing  the  analyser  to  roiate 
Fio.  104. 


through  an  arc  of  90°,  the  white  cross  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
black  one  (fig.  J04,  2),  and  the  rings  of  colours  will  exhibit  tiuta 
complementary  to  those  before  observed ;  at  the  next  quadrant  the 
colours  of  the  first  reappear,  whilst  at  the  succeeding  quadrant  they 
are  again  complementary.  Rotation  of  the  crystal  on  its  own  axis 
produces  no  change  in  the  tints  or  in  the  position  of  the  cross. 
The  general  explanation  of  these  facts  is  not  difficult: — 
If  p  p  (fig.  105)  be  a  section  of  the  interposed  plate,  i  the 
divei^ng  polarized  bi  am,  t  t  the  tourmaline,  u  v  w  a  section  of 
the  screen  on  which 
the  image  ia  received, 
it  is  obvious  that  the 
rays,  1  v,  which  tra- 
verse the  plate  p  p,  pa- 
rallel to  the  optic  axis,  J- 
will  Buffer  no  change ; 
but  all  the  lateral  rays, 
I  u,  I  w,  which  fall  upon 
p  p  more  or  less  ob- 
liquely, according  to  tiicir  distance  from  the  line  i  v,  will  be 
doubly  refracted,  the  two  rays  being  polarized  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another ;  one  of  each  these  doubly  refracted  rays 
will  thus  be  retarded  upon  the  other,  and' as  soon  as  the  tvo 
rays  are  bronght  into  the  same  plane  by  the  action  of  the 
analysing  tourmaline,  they  interfere,  and  give  rise  to  the  brilliant 
k2 
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colours  which  are  ohseired.  The  formation  of  the  croKS 
occasioned  by  the  abseuce  of  any  change  in  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  tbose  rays  wliieh  traverse  the  principal  section  of  the 
crystal  which  either  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  or  is 
perpendicular  to  it;  these  rays,  consequently,  do  not  interfere  when 
analysed  by  the  tournialine.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  alternately 
white  or  black  according  as  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  paralle^-^ 
to  the  ori^ual  plane  of  polarization,  or  ia  at  right  angles  to  it.  ~ 

With  biusul  crystals,  such  as  aragouite,  plumbic  carboual 
nitre,  and  borax,  the  phenomena  are  even  more  beautiful,  a  double 
system  of  rings  being  formed,  in  which  the  cur\'es  are  of  a  different 
order,  owing  to  the  more  complicated  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  mutual  action  of  the  optic  axes;  the  surface  of  the  section 
being  oblique  to  both  these  axes :  the  greater  the  angle  formed 
with  each  other  by  the  axes,  the  further  will  the  rings  be  asunder. 
The  two  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  nitre  at  an  angle  of 
5°  20';  in  arsgonite  at  an  angle  of  18°  18';  iu  borax  at  an  angi 
of  28°  4a' ;  and  in  topaz  the  angle  ia  between  4y  and  ^d^ 
position  of  the  intersecting  cross  varies  when  the  cryatalliuc  plate 
is  made  to  rotate;  and  the  colours  become  complementary  when 
the  analyser  ia  turned  round.  The  general  outline  of  these  figures 
!•*  represented  in  fig.  106. 

Fig.  loO. 
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In  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  the  rings 
are  also  beautifully  shown  when  examined  in  the  same  way ;  the 
centre  is  however  brightly  coloured,  and  the  crosses  only  seen 
at  some  distance  from  the  centre.  When  a  plate  of  the  same 
material,  but  cut  parallel  to  the  axisj  ia  examined  by  mouo- 
chromatic  light,  a  series  of  hyperbolic  curves  is  observed,  and  if 
the  surfaces  of  the  plate  make  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of 
the  crystal,  the  curves  are  projected  as  straight  lines.  With, 
white  light  the  curves  are  not  j)creeived  iu  couaequence  of  the 
raising  of  the  difl'ereut  colours.  Two  such  platea  crossed  and 
examined  iu  the  polariscope  show  straight  lines  even  with  white 
light,  the  centre  line  being  black  and  the  others  coloured  when 
the  polarizer  and  analyser  are  crossed:   when  they  arc  parallel  a 
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'hite  line  is  seeu  iu  the  centre  witli  one  dark  line  at  each  side 
and  coloured  ones  beyond.  Wlieu  the  planes  of  vibration  of 
polarizer  and  analyser  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  the  Hues 
disappear.  If  the  vil)ratioa  planes  of  the  quartz  are  parallel 
and  ]>erpen<liciilar  tu  that  of  the  puliu-izer,  no  lines  arc  seen  with 
■iiy  position  of  the  analyser.  A  combination  ol'  two  snch  plates 
tad  B.  plate  of  tourmaline  constitutes  Savurt's  polariscope,  an 
instrnment  capable  of  detecting  the  slightest  traces  of  polarized 
light.  Two  plates  of  Iceland  spar  or  of  seleuite  of  suitable 
thickness  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon. 

An  interesting  connexion  has  been  established  between  the 
phenomena  of  coloured  lines  and  rings  and  the  state  of  molecular 
elasticity  in  the  solid,  by  the  discovery  that  these  appearances 
may  at  will  be  produced  in  uncrystallized  media,  snch  as  glass, 
or  in  regular  crystals,  whenever  homogeneity  is  interfered  with 
in  regular  progression.  This  fact  is  rendered  evident  .by  the 
application  of  presiure,  laterally,  to  a  strip  of  glass  which  pre- 
viously exerted  no  doubly  refracting  influence.  The  parts  com- 
fssed  acquire  a  negative  double  refraction ;  and  they  are 
iparatcd,  by  a  neutral  Hue  where  the  particles  of  the  solid 
itain  their  normal  condition,  from  those  ou  the  opposite  edge, 
which  have  become  dilated,  and  show  positive  double  refraction. 
This  want  of  homogeneity  exists  permanently  in  glass  which  has 
jbeen  imperfectly  annealed  ;  and,  according  to  the  form  given  to 
by  grinding,  it  is  possilile  to  alter  the  elasticity  of  the  particles 
different  directions,  and  produce  the  phenomena  of  uniaxal  or 
biaxal  crystals ;  a  square  or  a  circular  plate,  for  instance, 
•  belongs  to  the  uniaxal 
system  (as  shown  in  flg. 
10;),  while  an  elliptic 
plate  occasions  rings  re- 
ferable to  the  biaxal  form. 
This  fact  suftgesta  the  pro- 
bability of  the  existence 
of  a  molecular  stress  in 
doubly  refracting  crystals, 
and  consequently  direc- 
tions in  the  crystal  in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  particles  dif- 
fer. The  greater  the  elasticity  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  vibration  of  the  etiicr  particles  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  traus- 
mission  of  the  ray  of  light.  In  bodies  exhibiting  simple  refrac- 
tion the  elasticity  is  uniform  in  all  directions  ;  in  uniaxal  positive 
•stals  the  axis  of  miuimum  claaticitj-  coincides   with   the  opti'- 
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axis,  in  negative  crystals  the  axis  of  maximum  elasticity  lies  in 
this  direction.  Biaxal  crystals  exhibit  three  axes  of  unequal 
elasticity. 

(126)  Coloured  Rotatory  (Circular)  Polarization. — ^There  are, 
however,  cases  in  which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  is 
continually  changing,  during  its  entire  progress  througli  the 
medium  employed  to  produce  the  colouration ;  in  some  sub- 
stances the  plane  of  polarization  revolves  from  left  to  right 
(like  the  hands  of  a  clock  facing  the  observer) ;  in  others  firom 
right  to  left.  Rock  crystal  was  the  substance  in  which  this 
effect  was  first  observed.  If  a  polarized  ray  be  transmitted 
through  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  prism,  the  plane  of  polarization  under- 
goes rotation  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  The  amount  of  this  rotation  differs  for  each  colour,  and 
increases  according  to  the  increase  of  the  refrangibility  of  the 
ray.  If  the  incident  light  be  white,  the  emerging  light,  when 
examined  by  an  analysing  plate,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  coloured. 
The  central  portion  only  of  the  pencil  of  light  (which  traverses 
the  plate  normally,  parallel  to  its  optic  axis)  exhibits  these  phe- 
nomena; at  oblique  incidences,  the  usual  law  of  interference 
prevails,  and  coloured  rings  are  formed.  Certain  crystals  of 
quartz  produce  left-handed,  certain  other  crystals  of  it,  right- 
handed  polarization.  In  right-handed  quartz  the  central  colours 
ascend  in  the  scale,  when  the  analyser  is  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  succession  being  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  &c.,  and  the  rings  appear  to  expand  with  the  revolution 
of  the  analyser.  When  homogeneous  light  is  employed,  each 
colour  disappears  at  a  particular  angle  of  the  analyser.  In 
crystals  of  quartz  of  a  different  hemihedral  form,  or  in  which 
the  secondary  planes  of  the  crystal  are  arranged  differently  from 
those  of  the  right-handed  variety,  the  same  plienomeua  occur,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Sodic  chlorate,  which  crystallizes  in 
forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  yields  hemihedral  crystals, 
and  exhibits  a  i)ower  of  rotation  over  the  polarized  ray,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  quartz ;  the  rotation  being  right-handed  or  left- 
handed,  according  as  the  crystal  is  hemihedral  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  The  terms  right-  and  left-handed  rotation  refer  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  plane  of  polarization  has  been  turned 
when  the  observer  is  facing  the  instrument  with  the  beam  of 
light  passing  towards  him.  Thus,  suppose  a  beam  of  monochro- 
matic light  from  a  spirit  lamp  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
sodic  chloride  to  be  passing  into  the  polariscopc,  the  analyser 
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being  so  placed  that  the  light  is  not  transmitted ;  if  now  a  piece 
of  right-handed  quartz  be  placed  between  the  polarizer  and 
analyser,  the  light  will  be  transmitted^  and  in  order  to  render  it 
again  invisible  the  analyser  must  be  turned  to  the  right,  that  is^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  facing  the  observer. 
If  we  consider  the  change  with  reference  to  a  polarized  ray 
passing  from  its  source  through  a  piece  of  right-handed  quartz^ 
it  is  clear  that  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  to  the  left. 

When  white  light  is  passed  into  the  polariscope  in  which  a 
plate  of  right-handed  quartz  3  or  4°^™*  in  thickness  is  placed 
and  the  light  transmitted  by  the  analyser  examined  by  a  spectro- 
scope, a  dark  band  will  be  observed  crossing  the  spectrum.  If 
the  analyser  be  now  rotated  to  the  right,  the  black  band  will 
travel  along  the  spectrum  from  the  red  towards  the  violet  end. 
The  colour,  therefore,  which  is  seen  when  the  eye  is  applied 
direct  to  the  analyser  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  complementary  to  that  represented  by  the  black  band. 
The  passage  of  the  band  from  the  red  to  the  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  violet,  corresponds  to  the  change  of  the  comple- 
mentary green  to  blue,  violet,  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  although 
it  is  perhaps  inappropriate  to  apply  these  names  to  the  different 
tints  which  are  so  complex  in  their  nature. 

When  a  plane  polarized  ray  enters  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  cut 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  the  ray  is  decomposed  into  two,  but 
the  conditions  of  the  rays  are  essentially  different  from  those 
produced  when  a  polarized  ray  is  transmitted  into  a  plate  of 
selenite  ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  motions  of  the  ether  particles 
consist  of  straight  lines  lying  in  a  plane  so  that  each  component 
ray  is  plane  polarized,  in  quartz  the  ether  particles  move  in 
circles.  In  one  of  the  component  waves  the  ether  particles 
move  in  one  direction  and  in  the  other  ray  in  the  opposite ;  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  the  particles  is  the  same  in  both  rays^ 
but  one  of  them  proceeds  more  rapidly  through  the  crystal  than 
the  other.  The  effect  of  circular  vibrations  of  this  kind  is  to 
produce  rays  of  light  traversing  the  crystal  in  the  form  of  a 
helix,  those  particles  which  move  in  a  right-handed  direction  pro- 
ducing a  left-handed  helix.  This  may  be  roughly  illustrated  by 
placing  on  a  table  a  vertical  cylinder  and  hanging  by  it  a  chain 
of  beads  rather  longer  than  the  cylinder.  If  one  end  of  the 
chain  be  held  in  the  hand  and  slowly  rotated  round  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cylinder  while  the  other  end  rests  on  the  table,  each 
bead  will  be  seen  to  move  round  the  cylinder  in  a  circular  path, 
while  the  string  of  beads  will  show  a  helical  line :  if  the  rotation 
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is  right-handed  (or  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock)  the 
helix  will  be  seen  to  be  left-handed.     Let  fig.  107  a  represent  a 

plate  of  quartz  of  which  the  axis  is 
shown  by  the  arrow  a  b,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  plane  polarized  light  is 
passing  upwards  through  the  plate,  the 
plane  of  vibration  being  shown  by  the 
double  headed  arrow  on  the  base  c  d, 
tlie  ether  particles  on  the  circle  c  d  will 
move  in  opposite  directions,  those  ro- 
tating in  the  direction  e  d  will  originate 
the  helical  ray  e  tn  n  0  p  q  r,  and  those 
moving  in  the  direction  e  c  will  origi- 
nate the  ray  e  s  i  u  v.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  former  of  these  makes  one  and 
a  half  turns  round  the  cylinder,  while 
*  the  latter  makes  only  one  turn ;  the 
former  therefore  traverses  the  crystal 
more  slowly  than  the  latter.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  action  of  these  circu- 
larly rotating  ether  particles  at  the 
moment  of  emerging  of  the  helical  rays 
from  the  crystal  on  an  ether  particle  y 
in  the  medium  above  the  crystal.  The  particle  at  r  at  a  certain 
moment  is  moving  in  the  direction  r  w,  and  at  the  same  instant 
that  at  V  will  be  moving  in  the  direction  v  w :  the  result  of  these 
two  motions  will  be  the  movement  of  y  towards  w;  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  motions  of  two  particles  from  x 
to  w,  one  describing  the  path  x  v  w  and  the  other  x  r  Wy  will  be 
to  move  a  particle  from  ^  to  u;  so  as  to  originate  a  plane  wave,  and 
also  that  the  motion  through  w  r  x  simultaneously  with  w  v  x 
will  result  in  a  movement  in  the  line  w  y  x,  consequently  on 
emergence  a  wave  is  produced  vibrating  in  the  plane  w  x.  This 
plane  is  however  inclined  90°  to  the  original  plane  of  polarization, 
and  on  looking  down  on  the  cylinder  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
turned  90®  to  the  right,  a  result  which  must  follow  from  the  fact 
that  the  right-handed  helical  ray  e  8  t  u  v  has  passed  through  the 
crystal  more  rapidly  than  the  left-handed  ray  e  mnop  g  r,  which 
is  retarded  by  half  a  wave  length.  If  the  upper  surface  of  the 
crystal  were  at  e  f,  the  plane  of  polarization  would  be  turned  30°  to 
the  right,  and  at  o  h  the  plane  would  be  turned  60°  to  the  right. 
The  rotation  of  the  ray  is  dependent  on  the  wave  length  of  the 
light  and  also  on  the  refracting  medium  producing  the  rotation. 
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In  quartz  the  more  refrangible  rays  have  their  plane  of  polariza- 
tion rotated  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  less  refrangible^  and 
Biot  found  that  the  angles  of  rotation  for  particular  rays  are 
nearly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  indices  of  refraction, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  inversely  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  wave  lengths.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  wave 
length  at  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  rotation  of 
one  of  the  rays,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  rotations  of  the 
other  rays ;  also  the  observed  rotations  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  wave  lengths  should  give  a  constant  number.  The  follow- 
ing table  in  which  the  angles  of  rotation  produced  by  a  layer  of 
quartz  i"^"^*  in  thickness,  as  observed  by  Broch,  and  the  wave 
lengths  determined  by  Angstrom,  are  employed,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  Biotas  law  is  approximately  correct :  the  angle  of 
rotation  for  the  line  b  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
the  numbers  in  column  5. 


Bays. 


Obserred 
rotations. 


B 
C 

E 
F 
G 


15" 
17. 

27. 

32. 
42. 


18' 

30 
12 


Ware  length 
=  A. 


m.m. 
•0006867 
*ooo6562 
•0005895 
•0005889 
•0005269 
'0004861 
0004307 


\*. 


•00000047156 
•00000043060 
•00000034751 
•00000034680 
•00000027762 
•00000013629 
•00000018550 


Calculated 

Obsenred 

rotations. 

rotations. 

15".  18' 

15 -3' 

16.   45 

>7-«5 

20.    46 
2a    48 

21*666 

«5-  59 

27*466 

30.   32 

32-5 

38.    54 

42*2 

Obserred 
rotations  x  A*. 


•0000072148 
•0000074278 
•000007529a 
•0000075138 
•000007625a 
•0000076795 
•0000078282 


The  angles  of  rotation  are  proportional  to  the  thickness  of 
the  quartz,  a  piece  i™°^*  thick  rotating  the  mean  yellow  24°,  it 
follows  that  a  plate  375™™'  in  thickness  will  produce  a  rotation 
for  the  same  colour  of  90°. 

Biotas  law  does  not  hold  good  for  all  bodies,  for  in  some  cases 
the  rotatory  dispersion  varies  very  much  from  that  observed  in 
quartz.  By  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  for  example^ 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  green  ray  is  more  rotated  than 
that  of  the  violet. 

There  are  many  liquids  which  produce  rotatory  polarization. 
Solution  of  sugar-candy,  for  example,  gives  a  right-handed 
rotation;  oil  of  lemons  docs  so  likewise.  Certain  varieties 
of  oil  of  turpentio  produce  a  left-handed  rotation  :  in  some 
isomeric  organic  bodies,  indeed,  the  action  on  polarized  light 
is  one  of  the  few  important  distinguishing  properties  they 
possess  ;  hence  the  value  of  a  proper  investigation  of  their 
rotatory  power  when  this  method  is  capable  of  application, 
all  these  cases  the  degree  of  the  rotation  effected  by  liquid 
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much  less  than  that  produced  by  quartz ;  and,  consequently^  the 
light  must  traverse  a  much  greater  depth  of  the  liquid  to  ex- 
hibit the  effect.  Oil  of  turpentin  has  a  power  not  exceeding 
ys  of  that  of  quartz.  In  some  cases  dilution  with  an  inactive 
liquid  does  not  destroy  or  even  weaken  the  power^  provided  that 
the  depth  of  the  column  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  dilution ;  this  is  true  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar 
when  diluted  with  water.  With  rotating  liquids,  such  as  oil  of 
turpentin,  mixture  with  inactive  liquids  produces  a  marked 
change  in  the  angle  of  rotation  (1555).  A  mixture  of  two 
substances  acting  oppositely  produces  a  result  exactly  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  two. 

Biot,  who  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  coloured  rotatory,  or  as  it  is  aften 
incorrectly  termed,  circular  polarization,*  has  applied  it  to  chemical  porpoaes. 
It  may  be  used,  for  example,  to  ascertain  the  parity  of  syrups ;  crystallizable 
cane-sugar  causes  a  right-handed  rotation,  while  the  molasses,  or  uncrystallizable 
syrup,  produces  a  rotation  of  the  ray  to  the  left.  In  order  to  measure  the  extent 
of  the  rotation,  the  solution  for  trial  is  placed  in  a  long  glass  tube  shown  at  o  o 
(fig.  108),  closed  at  the  two  ends  by  flat  plates  of  glass.     This  tube  is  placed 

Fig.  108. 


within  a  metallic  tube,  r  s,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  stray  light.  A  beam 
of  homogeneous  light,  obtained  by  transmission  through  red  glass,  is  polarized  by 
reflection  from  the  mirror  of  black  glass  a  b,     A  Nicol's  pri8m,t  or  other  pola- 


*  Circular  polarization  was  discovered  by  Fresnel,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  phenomenon  now  under  consideration. 

t  The  Nicol's  prism  afibrds  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining  a  polarized 
beam,  depending  upon  the  principle  of  total  reflection  (102).  It  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  A  long  rhomboidal  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  the  base  of 
which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  its  length,  is  divided  in  half  by  a  plane  per* 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  base ;  the  line  of  aectioii 
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fSnng  eje-piece,  n,  is  so  mounted  as  tn  oilmit  of  rotation  around  the  liae  d  i ; 
tlua  e;«-piMo  i>  provided  with  a  vernier,  m,  wbioh  trUTerees  a  circle  p  q,  divided 
to  def^eea,  for  tbe  purposB  of  meaaiiring  the  asj^ular  rotation  of  the  oyo-pieoe. 
The  eje-pieoe  is  then  bo  adjusted  that,  when  the  polarized  beam  becunies  no 
longer  visible,  the  vernier  stands  at  o".  Now,  If  the  tube,  o  o,  full  of  wilutJun, 
be  placed  on  the  supportt,  a,  b,  m  that  it  shall  be  traverHed  bj  the  ruHected  ray,  >  d, 
light  beL-omm  visible  to  the  observer  at  n,  but  on  causing  the  eye-pieoe  to  rotate 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  (uccording  to  the  nature  of  the  solution),  thii  image 
ag&in  dlsappi?ard  :  the  amount  of  the  movement  ti>  the  right  or  to  the  left 
Bipresses  the  nuioiint  of  rotatorj  power  exerted  by  the  liquid  nnder  the  cir- 


e  pundlel. 
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Ad  experienced  observer  unoally  Kuhstitntes  the  white  light  of  day  for  that 
of  tbe  red  glass.  In  thia  ca»e  the  rotator;  power  in  measured  from  a  particular 
violet,  the  teiuitive  or  Iransilion  lint,  the  teintt  de  piutage  of  Frcneh  writers, 
vhich,  from  tho  suddenness  with  which  by  a  slight  rotation  it  pas^m  into  red 
"'!,  or  into  blue  on  the  other,  is  the  most  fHVourable  for  accurate 
The  tube,  with  its  liquid  onntents,  iii  interpoHed  between  the 
pcriarizing  mirror  and  the  eye-piece,  previously  ftdjusted  to  Tero,  and  the  rotation 
is  estimated  by  the  angnhir  inotion  necessary  to  produce  the  violet  tint.'  This 
colour  in  complementary  to  the  yellow  of  the  vpeotrum,  und  is  therefore  produced 
when  the  latter  colour  is  replai'ed  by  the  black  band;  as  we  have  (m 
this  extinction  of  the  yellow  light  is  effected  when  the  potoriHcope  a 
plate  or  quorU  S'ys"^"  thick,  whiUt  the  polariier  and  ivnnlyser  i 
for  the  angle  through  which  the  analyser  must  be  turned,  in  order 
yellow  light,  is  90°  from  the  crossed  position. 

Tbe  most  delicate  method  of  employing  the  sensitive  tint  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rotation  produced  by  a  liquid  is  to  place  in  the  instrument  a  biqtuivtK, 
that  in,  a  crmbinution  of  two  pieoes  of  quartz,  one  right-handed  and  the  other 
left-handed,  and  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  half  of  the  light  reaching  the  eye- 
piece passes  through  one  aud  half  through  the  other.  If  these  pieces  of  quartz 
■re  S^s"™"'  thick,  they  will  both  show  the  sensitive  tint  when  polariwr  and 
analyoer  are  parallel.  A  movement  of  the  analyser  to  the  right  will  cause  the 
colour  of  the  right-handed  qnorlx  to  appear  red.  while  that  of  the  lefl-handed 
quartz  will  change  to  blue.  If,  thcreibre,  the  analyser  is  so  placed  that  the 
index  points  to  0°  when  the  sensitive  tint  is  seen  on  both  halves  of  the  field  of 
view,  and  a  body  producing  rii(ht-handed  rotation  is  introduced,  an  cH'ect  on  tlie 
colour  is  produced  identical  with  that  which  would  occur  by  iuc'easing  the 
thiakneBs  of  the  right-handed  and  diminishiog  the  thickness  of  tbe  Icft-bnudcd 
quartz — the  right-handed  would  appear  blue,  showing  tliat  the  analyser  i«  not 
■uffioietilly  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  lell-handed  would  be  red,  showing  that 
the  analyser  is  too  much  turned  to  the  left.      On  now  rotating  the  analystr  to 


\m%  thrangh  the  opposite  obtuse  solid  angles  of  tile  prism,  so  a.*  to  divido 
obliquely  into  two  equal  portions  ;  the  two  halves  of  the  prism  are  then 
TV-united  by  means  of  Canada  balsam.  When  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  prism  parallel  to  its  length,  the  incident  light  falls  very  obliquely  upon 
the  layer  of  Canada  balsam ;  and,  as  the  bnUam  has  a  smsiler  refractive  bdex 
the  ordinary  ray,  this  ray  experiences  total  reflection,  whiUl  the  exlni- 
ray  alone  is  trauHmittcd,  becuurie,  the  refractive  index  of  the  balsam 
ig  greater  than  that  of  tbe  extraordinary  ray,  total  reflection  does  not  occur 

I'ull  details  of  the  most  approved  method  of  conducting  the  operation  f 
by  Chirgat,  Ann.  Chim.  i'Ai/i.  1849  [3],  xxvi.  175. 
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ihf  rigiit.  the  aeiisiitive  tint  is  reproduced  in  both  linlvea  of  the  field  of 
The  angle  through  which  the  analyser  miuit  be  ratnted  to  produce  this  lesult  U 
the  power  which  the  introduced  bud;  poaaeBsed  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polariia- 
tiuD  uf  fellow  light.  la  Soloil'^  sacchari meter,  which  is  umplajed  for  the 
delfirminutiou  of  the  qoautity  and  kind  of  saocharine  bodie*  preeect  in  a  eiilu- 
tion,  tlie  ungle  of  rotation  ia  not  directly  measured,  the  efl'eut  produced  by  the 
Hugar  solution  being  neutralized  b;  the  alteration  of  the  thickncBs  of  n  plate  of 
quartz,  by  the  introdnction  of  two  wedges  of  this  material  between  the  poUrJicr 
and  analyser.  Aa  a  li^re  and  full  deaeription  of  this  apparatus  arc  given  in 
Part  III.  of  this  work  (1555).  it  will  be  merely  necesaary  to  deacrlW  in  general 
terms  the  principle  of  the  instruraent.  The  light  is  polarized  by  means  of  a 
doubly  relracting  or  by  a  Nicol's  prism,  anil  then  pasBeK  through  a  btquartx, 
beyond  this  k  placed  the  tube  oantalniug  the  anouharine  liquid,  and  in  front  of 
the  lube  is  a  piifce  of  lejl-handeii  quarts,  followed  by  two  wedges  of  right-handed 
quarta.  These  wedges  are  attached  to  slides,  moveable  in  opposite  directions  by 
a  pinion,  bo  that  when  the  wheel  Ih  turnud  in  one  direction  the  nartow  ends  of 
the  wedges  are  introduced  into  Uie  patli  of  the  rays,  and  the  combined  tbicknesc 
of  the  plate  increased ;  reversal  of  the  motion  of  the  pinion  diminishes  the  th.ick- 
neiis  of  the  layer.  One  of  the  slides  holding  the  wedges  is  provided  with  a  sotle, 
and  the  other  with  a  pointer  or  Ternier,  and  when  this  arrangement  marks  o*, 
the  combined  thickness  of  tlie  two  wedges  is  equal  to  that  of  the  plate  of  quarta 
behind  them,  which  being  of  opposite  rotation,  completely  nentralizea  their  actJMi. 
The  eye-piece  conEitts  of  a  small  Oalilean  telescope,  focussed  to  give  a  clear 
di-hnition  of  the  division  of  the  biquartz.  The  polarizer  and  analyser  are  bo  fixed 
that  when  the  index  points  to  □",  the  transitlan  tint  is  seen  in  both  parts  of  th« 
biquartz  :  on  the  introduction  of  a  tube  containing  a  rotating  liquid,  the  colours 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  Held  change,  and  inu«t  be  brought  back  to  their  ori^nal 
appearance  by  a  movement  of  the  compensating  wedges.  The  index  then  shon 
s  number  wbicli  indicates  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  thickness  of  tfat 
qu.irtz  in  hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  which  maj  be  tran»iformed  Into  angle*  of 
rotation  for  sny  psrticular  colour,  by  help  of  the  table  previously  given,  iodiotU 
ing  the  rotation  produced  by  a  plate  of  quartz  of  the  thickneas  of  i"""".  For 
the  yellow  light  from  a  sodium  Hame,  for  example,  each  division  will  correspond 
to  a  rotation  of  -2166°,  and  fur  the  meanyellow  of  '24°.  When  the  sugw 
solutions  are  coloured,  wiiich  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  colour  of  the  tran> 
sition  tint  in  somewhut  aflectcd ;  this  difficulty  is  overcame  by  placing  another 
Nicol's  prism  and  plate  o(  quartz  either  between  the  source  of  light  and  tkt 
polarixer,  or  between  the  analyser  and  the  eye-piece ;  by  turning  this  combina- 
tion, the  colour  of  the  whole  field  of  view  is  altered,  and  the  effect  of  the  coloured 
liquid  may  he  neotralized.  Soleil's  apparatus  can  be  used  only  fur  those  liqoidi 
which,  like  sugar  solutions,  rotate  the  planes  of  pohirlzation  of  the  more  refran^- 
bje  rays  more  powerfully  than  those  of  the  leva  refrangible ;  for  other  bodu* 
different  instruments  must  be  employed. 

A  convenitnt  instrument  ia  Wild's  PolariBtrobometer  {Pogij.  Ana.  1864, 
exxii.  626,  and  DingUr't  Fol.  Jnum.  1869,  cxoiv.  338),  which  depends  on  Itu 
principle  of  Savart's  polariiicope,  and  is  more  accurate  and  more  easily  used  Uim 
Soleil's  socvhari meter.  The  light  entering  the  instrnmcnt  \i  polarized  by  a  Nieol'a 
prism,  and  then  paaaei  into  the  body  of  which  the  rotatory  power  is  to  be  detei> 
mined,  and  uflorwards  through  the  Savart's  arrangement.  In  the  earlier  fomw 
of  apparatus,  two  pieces  of  qnartv  ao""'  thick  were  used,  cut  with  their  suifiioci 
at  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  pinced  in  a  crossed  position,  with  thnr 
principal  sections  making  angles  of  45°  with  the  vibration  plane  of  tbe  analyaar, 
whi<;h  cousisli  of  a  second  Nicol's  prism.  In  the  more  recent  iuatruiiicuts,  two 
pieces  of  Iceland  spar  3™"'  thick  are  employed   inst«iul  of  ibe  quartz.     Tha 
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■nnlj'ser  in  fiicd,  but  the  pokrizcr  i*  attached  to  a  graduated  circle,  turned  b;  a 
milled  Kead  near  the  eye  piece,  Iha  divisions  bi?ing  read  by  nx^ntiH  of  a  micruscope 
or  bj  the  Kelp  of  a.  vernier.  In  using  llie  inslniment,  it  is  moxt  convenient  to 
employ  a  BuDsea  Hame  coluured  yrllow  by  means  of  a  bead  of  iodic  chloride  or 
carbonate,  HupjMirtt^  on  plnLinum  wire.  To  aOjUBt  the  apparattia,  fhe  graduated 
drcle  is  turned  until  the  o°  of  the  Ecnie  coincides  with  the  o°  uf  the  vernier,  and 
llie  polarizing  NIdoI  turned  in  its  socket  until  the  dark  lines  on  the  lield  of  view 
have  disappeared,  which  takes  place  when  the  vibration  plane  of  the  polarizer 
coincides  with  one  of  the  vibration  plunea  of  the  pieoea  of  Iceland  spar.  A  tube 
oontaininjj  the  Holutiun  to  be  examined  is  now  intruduved,  when  the  dark  lines 
ai^in  be<»me  visible;  by  turning  the  graduated  circle  until  the  linen  again  dis- 
appear, the  rotation  of  the  yellow  ray  is  at  once  ascertained.  A  skilful  observer 
c*n  determine  the  rotation  to  one  minute  of  arc. 

Jellett  [Proc.  So^.  IrUh  At-ad.  ia6o,  viL  348)  described  an  analysing 
prism,  which  he  subiicquently  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1864,  viii.  279)  applied 
to  a  sacdhorinieter,  the  readitiga  of  which  are  very  accurate.  The  aI>aIyl^;r  is 
made  by  cutting  a  square  prism  from  a  rhomboheUron  of  Iceland  spar  by  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  ed>jos  of  the  crystal,  the  ends  of  the  prism  are  then  cat  at 
right  angles  to  the  sides.  On  looking  longitudinally  through  such  a  prism  a 
doable  image  is  seen,  the  line  Joining  the  two  imagw  being  coincident  irith  one 
of  the  diagonals  of  tbe  end  of  the  prism.  The  prism  is  now  bisected  longitodi- 
nally  by  a  plane,  making  with  on.^  ol'  the  diagonals  an  angle  of  2  or  3  degrees, 
and  tbe  halves  are  cemented  together  in  a  reversed  position.  On  viening  a 
amalJ  circular  aperture  through  the  compound  prism  a  disk  is  iieen  in  tbe  centre 
consisting  of  the  ordinary  beams,  and  two  half  disks,  separated  from  the  central 
one,  consisting  of  tho  two  eitrnordinnry  beams.  Tbs  disk  in  the  centre  is  there- 
fore composed  of  light,  half  of  which  hus  passed  through  one  side  of  the  prism,  the 
other  ball'  having  passed  through  the  other  side,  and  polarized  in  planes  indiued 
to  one  anotlier  at  an  angle  of  4  or  6  degrees  j  consequently,  oo  eiaraining  the 
light  by  a  Nicol's  prism,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  quench  the  light  of  both 
lialves  of  tbe  disk  simultaneously;  when  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  Nicol 
ia  equally  inclined  to  the  vibration  planes  of  the  two  halves  of  tlie  compound 
prism,  the  two  halves  of  the  disk  will  be  equally  illmninated.  In  the  saccbari- 
■  jneter,  tbe  liquid  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  a  tube  closed  with  glass  plates,  and 
L  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  in  a  wider  vessel  containing  oil  of  turpentin, 
fcof  a  rotation  opposite  to  that  of  the  liquid  under  examination  1  the  length  uf 
Fthe  column  of  turpentin  necessary  to  neutrali/e  the  effect  of  the  rotating  liquid 
k  measured  by  a  vernier.  Cornii  {Bull.  Soc.  CMm.  Parit,  1870,  liv.  140) 
baa  employed  Jellett's  prism,  in  conjunction  witli  a  Nicol,  reading  the  rotaUon 
directly  on  a  gradnated  circle. 

It  it  remarkable  that  the  vapours  of  oil  of  turjientin  and  of  some  other 
liqnid*  which  exhibit  the  power  of  coloured  rotatory  polarization,  display  tlie 
phenomenon  when  seen  through  very  lung  tubes,  though  more  feebly  than  the 
liquids  themselves. 

Sir  Cbarlcs  Wheatstonc  has  discovered  that  when  a  ray  of  liglit  is  polarized 
by  a  plate  of  black  glass,  traniiinitud  through  a  iilm  of  a  crystal  of  quartz  cut 
parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  and  theu  reflected  from  a  plate  of  polished  silver  at 
an  angle  of  t8°,  it  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  circulnr  polarization  when 
namined  by  means  of  a  Nicol's  prism.  A  plate  of  quartz  cut  perpendicularly 
to  the  optic  alia  behaves  when  examined  in  this  manner  us  it  would  when  ob- 
served with  rectilinear  polarized  light.     (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1871,  xix.  381.) 

(127)  Magnetic  Polarization. — Faraday  discovered  another 
modification  of  coloured  rotatory  polarization,  which  homogeneooi  J 
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transparent  solids  and  liquids  exert  upon  light  with  various 
degrees  of  intensity,  when  subjected  to  magnetic  power  of  very 
exalted  degree.  Some  of  these  singular  results  will  be  more 
particularly  described  at  a  future  point  (322). 

§  III.  Influence  of  light  on  chemical  attraction — 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(127  a)  Supposed  Influence  of  Light  on  CrystcUlization, — It  is  a  familiar 
observation  that  bodies  which  crystallize  as  they  are  condeused  afler  spontaoeoiis 
sublimation, — such  as  camphor,  naphthalln,  and  Faraday's  chloride  of  carbon, — if 
placed  in  glass  vessels  oflen  collect  upon  the  side  of  the  glass  which  is  exposed 
to  the  light,  whilst  no  crystals  are  deposited  upon  the  other  side  of  the  vessels. 
This  effect,  however,  is  not  confined  to  crystallizable  substances.  If  a  few  drops 
of  water  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  the  sides  of  which  are  kept  dry,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  be  closed,  a  deposit  of  globules  of  moisture  will  generally 
be  observed  upon  a  particular  portion  of  the  side,  and  oi\en  this  deposit  ooems 
upon  the  illuminated  side  of  the  bottle.  A  similar  effect  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
yacuum  of  a  barometer,  globides  of  mercury  being  condensed  upon  the  side  of 
the  tube.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  these  effects  were  due  to  some  subtle 
influence  exerted  by  light,  but  Tomlinson  has  shown  conclusively  that  they  are 
simply  owing  to  differences  in  temperature ;  the  crystals,  or  the  liquid,  becoming 
condensed  upon  that  part  of  the  vessel  which,  firom  accidental  circumstances,  is 
the  coldest  (Phil,  Mag,  1862  [4],  xxiv.  358). 

(127  b)  Chemical  Actions  of  Light, — ^The  rays  of  the  sun  are 
not  only  the  great  source  both  of  light  and  heat  to  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit,  but  they  are  constantly  exerting  upon  the 
various  substances  upon  its  surface,  a  chemical  influence  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  to  the  permanence  of  the  present  order  of  creation.  The 
occurrence  of  this  remarkable  chemical  activity  in  the  solar 
rays  may  be  shown  in  various  ways: — When  perfectly  dry  chlo- 
rine is  mixed  in  the  dark  with  hydrogen,  no  chemical  change 
takes  place;  if  the  two  gases  have  been  exposed  separately  to 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  have  subsequently  been  mixed  in  the 
dark,  they  may  be  preserved  in  this  condition  also  without 
change,  so  long  as  they  are  screened  from  the  light ;  but  if  the 
mixture  be  exposed  to  diflused  daylight,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  two  gases  begin  gradually  to  combine,  and  if  they  be  free 
from  admixture  with  uncombined  oxygen  or  excess  of  hydrogen, 
sudden  combination  with  explosion  occurs  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  combination  occurs  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light;  and  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  the 
action  which  is  produced  by  diffused  daylight  was  described  by 
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Draper^  under  the  somewhat  fanciful  name  of  the  tithonometer 
{PhU,  Mag,  1843  [3L  xxiii.  402). 

(127  c)  Photo-chemical  Induction. — An  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  action  of  light  upon 
a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  will 
be  found  in  the  PhiL  Trans.  1857,  355. 

From  these  investigations  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  a 
species  of  induction  precedes  the  chemical  action.  It  was  ascer- 
tained by  Draper  that  on  exposing  the  explosive  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  diffosed  daylight,  the  amount  of  con- 
densation gradually  increases  for  a  few  minutes,  until  it  attains 
a  maximum,  at  which  point  the  rate  of  combination  between  the 
two  gases  continues  to  be  constant  for  equal  amounts  of  incident 
light.  Draper  attributed  this  slow  attainment  of  the  maximum 
rate,  to  an  effect  of  light  upon  chlorine  alone,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  gradually  converted  into  a  new  and  more  active 
modification.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  however,  did  not  find  that 
either  chlorine  or  hydrogen,  when  separately  exposed  to  light, 
exhibited,  after  they  had  been  mixed  and  again  exposed,  any 
action  different  from  that  observed  when  the  gases  were  prepared 
and  mixed  in  the  dark  and  then  exposed  to  light ;  they  consider 
that  the  light  acts  by  overcoming  certain  resistances  which  oppose 
the  combination  of  the  two  gases ;  and  this  peculiar  action  they 
term  photo-chemical  induction.  The  time  which  elapses  before 
the  maximum  action,  due  to  the  light,  is  attained,  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  experiments, — ranging  from  3  or  4  minutes 
up  to  lo  or  [5.  The  more  intense  the  light,  the  more  rapidly  is 
the  maximum  attained,  but  the  increase  is  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  mere  increase  of  light.  This  inductive  influence  upon  the 
gases  is  not  permanent.  If  they  are  placed  in  the  dark  for  a 
short  time,  and  are  afterwards  again  exposed  to  the  lights  an 
interval  of  exposure  similar  to  the  first  is  required  before  the 
maximum  rate  of  combination  is  attained.  Dr.  E.  Budde  {Phil. 
May.  1871  [4],  xlii.  290)  finds  that  when  a  differential  thermo- 
meter containing  chlorine  gas,  instead  of  air,  is  exposed  to  sun- 
light or  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  gas  expands : 
this  he  explains  by  supposing  that  some  of  the  chlorine  molecules 
are  decomposed,  free  atoms  of  the  element  being  thus  produced, 
and  which  would  account  for  the  very  energetic  character  of 
chlorine  under  the  influence  of  actinic  rays. 

(127  d)  Action  of  Light  on  Mixed  Gases. — The  presence  of 
foreign  gases  in  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  greatly 
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diminishes  its  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light :  the  addition, 
for  example^  of  3  parts  of  hydrogen,  to  1000  of  the  mixture  re- 
duced the  rate  of  combination  for  equal  amounts  of  exposure  firom 
100  to  37*8.  The  effect  of  oxygen  is  still  greater ;  5  parts  of 
oxygen  in  1000  of  the  mixture  reduced  its  sensitiveness  under 
similar  exposure,  from  100  to  97,  and  13  parts  of  oxygen  to  27. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  with  these  and 
some  other  gases, — taking  the  amount  of  condensation  observed 
in  equal  times  vrith  the  pure  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  as  in  all  cases  equal  to  100  : — 

Rate  of  Combination  for  Intervals  of  Equal  Exposure  to  Light. 


Nature  of  Foreign  Gas. 

Vol.  of  Chlo- 
rine and 
Hydrogen. 

Vol.  of 

Foreign 

Gas. 

Ratio  of 
Condensa- 
tion. 

None        

1000 

0 

100 

Hydrochloric  Acid 

1000 

(■«' 

100 
60*3 

Chlorine 

1000 

i.ii 

503 

Hydrogen        

1000 

,    3 

37-8 

Oxygen    ... 

1000 

\A 

97 
27 

Bunsen  and  Roscoe  found  that  a  gas  consisting  of  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  could  be  obtained  with  cer- 
tainty, by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
density  i'J48,  if  a  suflBcient  interval  were  allowed  for  the  liquid  to 
become  saturated  with  the  two  gases.  This  gaseous  mixture  gave 
perfectly  constant  results  for  equal  exposure  to  a  light  of  uniform 
intensity,  provided  care  was  taken  to  insure  the  complete  expulsion 
of  air  from  the  apparatus.  The  constant  source  of  light  which 
they  employed  was  that  of  a  jet  of  coal-gas,  burned  from  a  platinum 
nozzle,  and  connected  with  a  special  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
efflux  of  the  gas.  The  colouration  of  the  flame  by  a  trace  of  foreign 
matter  materially  affected  its  chemical  activity. 

Chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gas  also  enter  slowly  into  com- 
bination under  the  influence  of  sunshine.  Two  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  two  of  carbonic  oxide  in  this  manner  become  con- 
densed into  two  volumes ;  the  result  is  the  form  at  ion  of  the  irri- 
tating pungent  gas  known  as  phosgene  gas,  in  allusion  to  the 
mode  of  its  production.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  direct  union 
of  these  gases  cannot  be  effected  by  any  other  means. 

Organic  chemistry  abounds  with  instances  in  which  combina- 
tions and  decompositions  are  effected  by  chlorine,  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  solar  ray :  some  remarkable  eases  of  this  kind  occur 
in  the  transformations  of  Dutch  liquid^  or  ethylenic  chloride,  pro- 
duced by  chlorine.  ITie  operation  of  bleaching  linen^  by  exposure 
to  moisture  and  light  for  several  weeks  during  summer,  is  another 
process  which  illustrates  the  influence  of  solar  light  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  changes.  But  the  chemical  actions  pro- 
duced by  the  sun^s  rays,  which  are  taking  place  unperceived 
around  us,  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  those 
limited  transformations  which  can  be  effected  in  the  laboratory 
or  the  bleach-field ;  for  it  is  upon  these  unobserved,  yet  daily 
renewed  alterations,  that  the  growth  and  renovation  of  the  entire 
vegetable  kingdom  are  dependent.  The  great  chemical  effect  of 
light  appears  to  be  that  of  a  powerful  reducing  or  deoxidizing 
agent.  Under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  the  green  parts  of 
plants  perform  their  allotted  function  in  the  purification  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  absorbing  and  removing  carbonic  anhydride,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  fix  the  carbon  in  their  tissues,  and  thus 
supply  themselves  with  food ;  by  a  similar  decomposition  of  water 
they  obtain  the  hydrogen  needed  for  their  growth,  while  they 
return  into  the  aerial  ocean  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  with  which 
the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  were  previously  in  combination, 
and  thus  assist  in  maintaining  that  uniformity  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  atmosphere  which  is  indispensable  to  the  healthful 
existence  of  animal  life. 

If  solar  light  be  excluded  from  plants,  none  of  these  decom- 
positions are  effected ;  the  carbonic  anhydride  escapes  unchanged 
into  the  air,  and  no  fixation  of  carbon  ensues ;  the  plant  becomes 
pale  and  succulent,  whilst  its  functions  languish.  Gardeners  take 
advantage  of  this  knowledge  in  order  to  procure  vegetables  of 
more  delicate  flavour;  by  earthing  up  the  plant,  as  is  practised 
with  celery,  or  by  covering  it  with  a  tile,  as  in  the  case  of 
endive,  or  by  enclosing  it  in  a  bell-jar,  as  is  usual  with  seakale, 
the  light  is  more  or  less  excluded,  and  the  bleaching  which  is 
desired  in  vegetables  for  the  table  is  produced. 

(127  e)  Reducing  Influence  of  Light  on  Metallic  Salts. — Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  chemical  actions 
produced  by  lights  in  consequence  of  the  beautiful  inventions  of 
the  Talbotype  and  the  Daguerreotype.  These  remarkable  pro- 
cesses, as  well  as  others  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  appear 
to  depend  upon  the  power  which  the  more  refrangible  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum  possess  of  causing  the  decomposition  of  the 
oxide,  chloride,  or  bromide  of  silver,  and  of  certain  compounds  of 
1  s 
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some  other  of  the  metals.  This  decomposition  bv  means  of  light, 
uiuallv  takes  place  nnder  the  concorrent  inflnence  of  hydrogen^ 
or  of  some  metallic  body,  or  other  reducing  agent,  which  acts 
either  by  setting  free  the  silver  or  other  metal,  or  by  producing  a 
lower  oxide,  chloride,  or  other  compound  of  the  metal.  In  other 
instances,  as  with  argentic  iodide,  a  molecular,  and  not  a  chemical 
change,  appears  to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  light.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  immediate  change  of  colour,  but  it  may  he  ren- 
dered Tisible  by  the  reactions  produced  by  the  application  of 
suitable  chemical  reagents  to  the  compound  after  it  has  been  so 
exposed  to  the  solar  ray. 

The  ful lowing  instances  of  the  effects  of  light  have  long  been  ohi^eiTed  by 
chemit^ts : — If  a  piece  of  white  silk  be  dipped  into  a  solation  of  auric  chloride, 
and  exposed  whiUt  in  a  moist  state  to  the  sun's  light,  the  silk  becomes  first  green, 
then  purple,  and  in  less  than  an  hoar  a  film  of  metallic  gold  is  prodoced  upon  its 
sarface.  Argentic  nitrate  in  ttolution  in  pore  water  undergoes  no  change  when 
exposed  to  the  light,  bat  if  any  organic  matter  be  added  to  the  liquid,  a  black 
deposit  is  gradually  formed;  and  if  the  salt  be  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  upon  paper,  or  upon  linen,  the  well-known  blackening  effect  for  which  it 
is  Falaed  as  a  initrking  ink  for  linen  is  produced.  Moist  argentic  chloride  retaini 
its  dazzling  whiteness  if  preserved  in  total  darkness,  but  it  assumes  a  violet  tint, 
which  gradually  deepens  in  intensity,  if  exposed  even  to  the  dilTused  light  of 
day, — a  portion  of  chlorine  being  liberated  in  the  process. 

(127/)  Photographic  Printing. — ^The  earliest  experiments  that 
have  been  published  upon  the  production  of  pictures  by  the  action 
of  light,  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Thos.  Wedgwood  and  Davy 
in  the  year  i8o2.  Wedgwood  moistened  white  paper,  or  white 
leather,  with  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  (nitrate  of  silver),  and 
by  its  means  copied  paintings  on  glass,  and  took  profiles;  but 
neither  he  nor  Dzxj  was  able  to  devise  any  means  for  preserving 
those  pictures  when  exposed  to  diffused  light. 

The  subject  attracted  but  little  attention  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1 839,  when  Fox  Talbot  made  known  {PhiL  Mag, 
1839  [3],  xiv.  196)  his  process  oi  photogenic  drawing^  which  con- 
sisted in  soaking  ordinary  writiug-papcr  in  a  weak  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  when  dry,  washing  it  over  upon  one  side  with 
a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  consisting  of  i  part  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  nitrate  with  6  or  8  parts  of  water.  This  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  candle-light,  and  the  paper  was  dried  at 
the  fire ;  in  this  manner  a  film  of  argentic  chloride,  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  argentic  nitrate,  was  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  Suppose  that  it  were  desired  to  obtain  a  copy  of  an 
engraving,  or  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree ;  one  of  the  sheets  so  prepared 
was  laid  under  the  engraving  or  the  leaf  which  was  to  be  copied : 
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the  two  were  pressed  firmly  together  between  two  plates  of  glass, 
and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  even  to  diffused 
daylight,  for  a  period  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  The  impres- 
sion thus  obtained  was  a  negative  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  shadows 
were  represented  by  lights,  and  the  lights  by  shadows ;  those 
portions  of  the  surface  wliich  had  been  exposed  to  the  strongest 
light  becomiDg  dark  ;  in  the  half  tints,  where  a  feebler  light 
had  been  transmitted,  the  blackening  became  less  evident;  and 
the  parts  corresponding  to  the  deep  shadows  in  the  engraving 
remained  white.  The  pictures  were  fixed  by  immersing  them  in 
a  strong  solution  of  common  salt.  Considerable  improvements 
in  detail  have  been  introduced  into  this  process  since  it  was  first 
published,  but,  in  principle,  this  operation,  which  has  been  termed 
photographic  printing,  remains  unchanged. 

A  very  good  paper  for  this  kind  of  printing  may  be  obtained  as  follows : — 
Prepare  a  solution  of  sodic  or  amnionic  chloride,  containing  23  grammes  to  the 
litre,  or  10  grains  of  the  salt  to  each  ounce  of  water.  If  French  paper  (which 
is  sized  with  starch)  is  to  be  used,  it  will  be  improved  by  dissolving  2  grammes 
of  gelatin  in  each  litre  of  the  solution  of  salt  Pour  this  liquid  into  a  Hat  shallow 
dish,  and  having  cut  the  paper  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  take  a  sheet  of  it 
by  the  two  opposite  comers,  and  bring  it  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  solution, 
so  that  the  middle  of  the  sheet  shall  be  first  moistened ;  then  lower  it  gradually 
towards  each  comer,  so  as  to  exclude  air-bubbles.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute, 
it  may  be  removed  from  the  solution,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  In  order  to  render 
the  paper  sensitive,  prepare  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  containing  about  114 
grammes  to  the  litre,  or  50  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce,  and  lay  the  sheet  upon 
tiie  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  in  about  three  minutes' 
time  the  sheet  may  be  removed :  it  must  be  raised  by  one  comer  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  tipped  with  sealing* wax,  allowed  to  drain,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
process  of  immersion  in  the  silver  bath  and  the  drying  mu;it  be  performed  in  a 
darkened  room. 

Another  sensitive  paper,  which  is  often  ut>ed,  may  be  prepared  by  forming  a 
solution  which  contains  182  grammes  of  argentic  nitrate  to  the  litre,  or  80  grains 
in  each  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  adding  caustic  ammonia  until  the  precipitated 
argentic  oxide  is  almost  redissolved ;  the  solution  should  be  preserved  in  a  dark 
place.  The  paper,  having  bten  previously  salted,  is  excited  by  bru^fhing  it  over 
with  this  solution  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool.  The, paper  is  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  dark,  and  should  be  used  immediately. 

In  order  to  protect  the  picture  obtained  upon  either  of  these  papers  from  the 
farther  action  of  light,  it  is  now  usual  to  adopt  the  method  inti'oduced  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  which  consists  in  soaking  the  picture  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodio  thiosulphate  (or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  it  is  called  in  commerce)  contain- 
ing about  I  part  of  the  salt  to  2  parts  of  water :  this  salt  combines  with  the 
undecomposed  salt  of  silver,  and  renders  it  soluble.  By  washing  the  picture  for 
5  or  6  houi-s  in  water,  which  should  be  frequently  changed  in  order  to  ensure 
the  thorough  removal  of  the  salt«  of  silver  and  of  the  thiosulphate,  the  surface 
is  secured  from  further  change  when  exposed  to  light. 

(121  g)  TalhotypCy  or  Calotype  Process, — In  1 841,  Fox  Talbot  took  out 
a  patent  for  the  very  beautiful  process  to  which  his  name  has  since  been  attached. 

82 
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In  this  remarkable  operation  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with 
argentic  iodide,  which  in  not  sensitive  per  se  to  the  action  of  light  if  the  prooets 
of  immersion  in  potassic  iodide  is  the  last  operation  previons  to  washing.  In 
order  to  render  it  sensitive,  it  is  washed  over  with  a  mixture  of  argentic  nitratey 
with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  then  exposed  in  the  camera  to  the  object  which 
is  to  be  copied.  Afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  (the  time  required  varying 
with  the  intensity  of  the  light),  the  paper  is  withdrawn  from  the  camera.  UiileH 
the  light  has  been  very  strong,  no  image  is  visible,  or  a  mere  outline  only,  hot 
the  compound  has  undergone  a  change  of  a  very  singular  nature,  for  if  the  blank 
sheet  be  protected  fnim  the  light,  and  washed  over  with  the  mixture  of  argentic 
nitrate  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  on  gently  warming  it,  a  negative  image 
appears  with  wonderful  distinctness  and  fidelity, — the  portions  which  have  been 
exposed  to  the  strongest  lights  assuming  the  darkest  tints.  The  development 
of  the  image  appears  in  this  process  to  be  due  to  the  reducing  agency  of  the 
gallic  acid,  which  acts  more  rapidly  upon  the  argentic  nitrate  in  contact  with 
those  portions  of  the  iodide  which  have  been  most  freely  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light.  This  dormant  picture  may  be  developed  many  hours  or  even  days 
after  it  was  produced,  if  the  paper  be  preserved  from  the  light.  It  seems  aa 
though  the  light,  without  actually  producing  a  decomposition  of  the  particles 
of  the  silver  compound  upon  which  it  falls,  gives  to  them  a  particular  condition 
which  predisposes  them  to  produce  decomposition  in  a  reducible  mixture  consist* 
ing  of  argentic  nitrate  and  gallic  acid.  The  process  may  be  conducted  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Iodized  Taper, — A  sheet  of  smooth  writing  paper, 
such  as  that  manufactured  by  Turner,  of  Chafibrd  Mills,  of  uniform  texture,  and 
free  from  stains  and  spots,  is  pinned  upon  a  board  by  two  of  its  comers,  and 
brushed  over  uniformly  with  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  containing  75  grammes 
to  the  litre,  or  33  grains  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  solntion 
is  best  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  consisting  of  a  flock  of  cotton  wool  partly 
drawn  through  a  glass  tube,  which  furnishes  a  convtenient  handle:  whilst  the 
paper  is  still  moist,  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  potassic  iodide,  containing 
46  SH'ammes  of  the  iodide  to  a  litre  of  distilled  water,  or  20  grains  to  the  ounce, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  air-bubbles.  In  aboit  two  minutes,  or  as 
soon  as  the  paper  has  acquired  a  uniform  yeUow  colour  throughout,  it  is  transferred 
to  a  vessel  of  water,  where  it  is  allowed  to  soak  for  two  or  three  hours,  changing 
the  water  three  or  four  times,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  soluble  salts.  Each  sheet 
of  paper  is  then  to  be  hung  up  separately,  and  allowed  to  dry.  These  operations 
may  be  conducted  by  candle-light,  or  in  diffused  daylight.  A  stock  of  this  paper 
may  be  prepared  and  kept  for  use. 

2.  EiTciiinq  the  Paper  for  the  Camera, — When  required  for  the  camera,  pre- 
pare I .  a  solution  of  argentic  aceto-nitrate  (consisting  of  3  grammes  of  argentic 
nitrute,  30  cb.  centim.  of  water,  and  6  cb.  centim.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  50  grains 
of  argentic  nitrate,  i  ounce  of  water,  and  i^  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid),  and  2.  an 
aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid  saturated  in  the  cold.  Add  3  or  4  drops  of  each 
of  these  solutions  to  4  cb.  centim.  (or  i  drachm)  of  distilled  water,  and  then 
in  a  darkened  room  apply  the  mixture  freely  with  a  pledget  of  clean  cotton  wool 
to  the  silvered  surface  of  the  iodized  paper — when  well  soaked  remove  the  snper* 
fluous  portion  with  a  sheet  of  clean  blotting-paper  r  the  same  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  must  not  be  used  twice  for  this  purpose.  Whilst  still  damp  it  is  to  be 
placed  between  the  glasses  of  the  camera  slide.  It  wiU  retain  its  whiteness  for 
twelve  hours  or  more. 

3.  JExpoture  in  the  Camera. — In  order  to  take  the  photograph  of  a  land* 
scape,  a  sheet  of  the  prepared  paper  is  exposed  in  the  focus  of  the  camera,  and 
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after  the  lapse  of  from  five  to  fifleen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  amount 
of  light,  the  picture  may  be  withdrawn. 

4.  Development, — The  image  is  developed  by  brushing  the  paper  over,  by 
means  of  clean  cotton  wool,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  solution  of 
argentic  aceto-nitrate  and  gaUic  acid.  The  two  solutions  must  be  mixed  imme- 
diately before  they  are  used,  as  they  speedily  undergo  mutual  decomposition. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  picture  gradually  begins  to  appear.  Any  part  of  the 
picture  which  seems  wanting  in  distinctness  may  be  washed  over  with  fresh 
solution  of  argentic  aceto-nitrate.  The  development  should  be  effected  by  candle- 
light, or  in  yellow  light 

5.  Fixing  the  Impression, — As  soon  as  the  picture  ceases  to  increase  in  dis- 
tinctness, it  is  to  be  well  washed  with  water,  and  immersed  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodic  thiosulphate  till  the  yellow  tint  of  the  argentic  iodide  has  disap- 
peared. It  is  then  to  be  washed  thoroughly  for  several  hours  in  clean  water, 
frequently  renewing  the  water.  Unless  all  traces  of  the  argentic  thiosulphate 
be  removed,  the  picture  will  gradually  lose  its  intensity.  Fox  Talbot  originally 
employed  a  solution  of  potassic  bromide  for  fixing  these  pictures,  but  sodio 
thiosulphate  is  to  be  preferred.  When  dry,  the  photograph  should  be  waxed  by 
placing  it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting-paper  saturated  with  while  wax,  and 
then  passing  a  moderately  heated  smoothing  iron  over  the  whole.  The  nega- 
tive pictures  thus  obtained  may  be  employed  to  furnish  positive  prints,  or 
prints  with  the  lights  and  shadows  as  they  occur  in  Nature,  by  Talbot's  original 
'photogenic'  process,  or  by  printing  upon  a  second  sheet  of  the  prepared 
Talbotype  paper.* 

(127  A)  Photography  on  Collodion, — An  important  modification  of  Talbot's 
process  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Archer,  who  substituted  for  the  iodized  paper  a 
transparent  film  of  iodized  collodion  spread  upon  glass,  as  the  recipient  of  the 
negative  picture.  The  process  is  thus  rendered  more  certain  and  very  much 
more  rapid,  at  the  same  time  the  manipulation  is  simplified,  whilst  the  positive 
pictures  obtained  by  transference  of  the  negative  impression  are  much  sharper  in 
their  outline.  The  operation  requires  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  which  is  practised  when  paper  is  employed.  The  following  is  the 
method  to  be  pursued : — 

1.  2b  Prepare  the  Bath  of  Argentic  Nitrate, — Take  of  the  nitrate  20 
grammes,  dissolve  the  salt  in  60  cb.  centim.  of  distilled  water,  and  add  i  deci- 
gramme of  potassic  iodide  dissolved  in  2  cb.  centim.  of  water :  then  add  drop  by 
drop  a  solution  of  potassic  carbonate  till  a  slight  permanent  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced; afterwards  add  distilled  water  until  the  mixture  measures  300  cb. 
centim. ;  filter,  and  add  3  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid.t 

2.  Preparation  of  Solution  of  Collodion, — A  solution  of  iodized  collodion, 


*  For  further  details  upon  the  subject  of  photographic  printing.  Sec,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Hardwich's  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry, 

t  Ordinary  argentic  nitrate  is  apt  to  contain  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  which 
it  is  desirable  to  neutralize,  because  an  acid  solution  is  much  less  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  than  a  neutral  one.  It  is  still  more  important,  however, 
not  to  have  any  alkaline  reaction,  and  as  argentic  carbonate  is  slightlj  soluble 
in  the  nitrate,  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  is  subsequently  made  to  guard  against 
this :  the  potassic  iodide  is  added  in  order  to  saturate  the  bath  with  argentic 
iodide ;  if  this  precaution  were  not  taken,  the  film  of  iodized  collodion  would  be 
liable  to  lose  a  portion  of  argentic  iodide,  since  this  salt  is  also  somewhat  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate. 
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4.  Exciting  the  Plate  far  the  Cawmi.— The  nitrate  bath  having  h^    ' 
troduced  into  a  tiouj,'h  of  glass  or  of  gutta  percha  sufficiently  wide  to  alloTol' 
introduction  of  the  glass  plate  upon  which  the  collodion  is  spread— the  nre    r^ 
plate,  within  half  a  minute  after  the  film  has  been  poured  off  iu  surface  is  h^ 
duced  into  the  solution  of  argentic  nitrate ;  in  from  two  to  three  minutes'  time 
it  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  argentic  iodide,  and  when  withdrawn  irom 
the  bath  it  will  exhibit  a  cream-coloured  opalescence.     These  operations  must  ^ 
effected  in  a  room  illuminated  by  light  admitted  through  a  yellow  blind   or  b 
the  light  of  a  candle  screened  by  yellow  glass  (127  «).  *  ^ 

5.  Exposure  in  the  Camera,— The  prepared  plate  is  to  be  immediately  in- 
troduced  into  the  slide  of  the  camera,  in  which  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  object 
for  a  few  seconds  (from  3  or  4  to  30  or  40)  a^xording  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  slide  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  camera, 
and  the  pbte,  when  examined  in  the  darkened  chamber,  will  not  be  found  to 
exhibit  any  image. 

•  A  suitiible   pyroxylm  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  of 

Oil  of  vitriol  (density  i'843) 180  cb.  cm. 

Water  ...      • 30  cb.  cm. 

Potassic  nitrate  (pure) 105  grms. 

Dried  cotton  wool  4  grms. 

Mix  the  acid  and  water,  and  add  gradually  the  nitre,  finely  powdered  and  dried 
stirring  between  each  addition,  until  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  dissolved.     Suffer 
the  mixture  to  cool  to  145°  or  150**  (62^  or  65°  C),  then  add  the  cotton  wool 
in  small  tufls  at  a  tir«e,  taking  care  to  plunge  th«  cotton  completely  beneath  the 
surface ;  cover  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  ten  minutes.     Then  press  out  the 
acid  with  a  glass  rod  as  completely  as  possible,  and  throw  the  pyroxylin  into  1 
large  volume  of  cold  water,  and  wash  for  half  an  hour ;  afterwards  soak  it  well  ' 
in  water  lor  24  hours ;  lastly,  wring  it  out  in  a  cloth,  and  dry  at  a  heat  not 
exceeding  100°  (38®  C).     The  substance  thus  obtained  is  completely  soluble  in 
a  mixture  of  etuer  and  alcohol.     It  is  essential  to  attend  to  the  strength  of  the 
acid  and  to  the  temperature  employed. 


or 

6    fluid  ounces 

or 

I    fluid  ounce 

or 

3i  ounces 

or 

60  grains 
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6.  Developing  the  Image. — A  latent  image,  however,  exists,  and  it  may  be 
deyeloped  by  the  use  of  a  liquid  prepared  by  dissolving^ 

Pyrogallic  acid O'oy  grm.  or  i  grain 

Alcohol       0*7     c.c.  or         lo  minims 

Glacial  acetic  acid       I'o     c.c.  or  15  minims 

Water        ...      30*0     c.c.  or  i  fluid  ounce 

Half  an  ounce  or  more  of  this  liquid  is  to  be  poured  over  the  plate  immediately 
after  its  removal  from  the  camera.  The  negative  image  which  is  thus  gradually 
developed,  will  be  more  intense  if  immediately  before  using  the  pyrogallic  solu- 
tion an  addition  be  made  to  it  of  the  same  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  as  is 
employed  in  the  bath,  in  the  proportion  of  2  drops  to  each  drachm  of  the  deve- 
loping liquid. 

The  exact  reaction  which  occurs  in  this  remarkable  process  is  not  known. 
The  pyrogallic  acid,  however,  is  a  substance  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen ;  and  under  the  ooi^oined  action  of  argentic  iodide  and 
argentic  nitrate  (the  presence  of  the  latter  salt  in  excess  being  necessary  to  the 
reaction)  a  portion  of  silver  is  reduced  probably  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is 
deposited  upon  those  parts  of  the  film  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light 

Other  solutions  may  be  employed  for  developing  the  latent  image.  One 
which  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose  consists  of — crystallized  ferrous  sul- 
phate from  12  to  20  grains,  glacial  acetic  acid  20  minims,  alcohol  10  minims, 
and  water  i  ounce.  It  is  not,  however,  so  well  adapted  for  the  production  of 
intense  negatives  as  the  pyrogallic  acid.  When  the  picture  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, it  must  be  washed  with  clean  water,  and  fixed  by  immersing  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sodic  thiosulphate  (i  part  of  the  salt  to  2  of  water)  tiU  the  cream-coloured 
argentic  iodide  is  entirely  removed.  A  solution  of  potassic  cyanide,  containing 
from  4  to  1 2  grains  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
sodic  thiosulphate  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  image.  The  picture  is  again  to 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water ;  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  then  heated  before  a 
fire  until  it  feels  slightly  warm,  and  the  film  is  protected  from  mechanical  injury 
by  covering  it  with  a  coat  of  transparent  spirit- varnish  by  a  manipulation  similar 
to  that  employed  in  coating  the  plate  with  collodion.  This  varnished  photograph 
may  then  be  employed  for  procuring  positive  pictures  by  means  of  the  sensitive 
paper  prepared  with  argentic  chloride  upon  Fox  Talbot's  plan  (p.  259).  By 
employing  a  neutral  nitrate  bath  free  from  all  organic  matter,  and  a  collodion 
which  when  iodized  with  potassic  iodide  remains  very  nearly  colourless,  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  film  to  the  action  of  light  may  be  so  highly  exalted,  that 
moving  objects,  such  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  a  crowd  of  people,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully depicted  by  the  instantaneous  action  of  light  upon  the  plate. 

(127  1)  Albuminized  Plates, — Niepce  de  St.  Victor  introduced  the  employ- 
ment of  glasses  coated  with  albumin,  prepared  by  beating  up  whites  of  eggs 
with  I  per  cent,  of  potassic  iodide :  the  liquid  is  to  be  placed  for  12  or  24  hours 
in  deep  vessels,  to  become  clear,  after  which  the  supernatant  liquid  is  to  be 
poured  upon  glass,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  layer ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry 
for  1 2  hours,  and  is  fit  for  the  bath  of  argentic  nitrate.  Albuminized  glasses 
may  be  preserved  for  some  weeks  without  injury ;  they  may  be  excited  by  means 
of  Talbot's  mixture  of  argentic  aceto-nitrate  with  gallic  acid  (p.  260).  The 
image  is  developed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  after  the  plate  has  been 
exposed  in  the  camera. 

(127  k)  Photographic  Engraving  and  Lithography. — In  the  year  1827, 
Niepce  published  a  process  for  obtaining  pictures  by  the  aid  of  light,  the  basis 
of  which  was  the  fact  that  the  bittimen  of  Judsea,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  becomes  insoluble  in  oil  of  lavender,  whilst  those  pai*ts  which  have  remained 
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Ill  kliailoM  proBi'i'vo  tlu'ir  «oIul>ility.  This  process  has,  with  some  modification, 
I'lvh  .i)t|ilii<i[  l»\  Nii'jHv  tlo  St.  Victor,  the  nephew  of  the  inyentor,  to  the  prodac- 
tii«u  oi  i*ui;r;n  ini;»  \\\\^\\  st^vl.  Powdered  asphalt  and  a  proportion  of  pore 
lus'ti  ^Nu\  juo  tliNsoUi'il  in  oil  of  lavender,  and  then  mixed  with  an  eqaal  Tolnme 
ol  Iviuol.  Tho  Mtrta^v  of  the  stei'l  plate  which  15  to  be  engraved  is  first  care- 
UilU  %'loanis)  wi(h  i«hi;ini:and  water,  atler  irhich  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
tu  .v>  ^wu-ik  ot'  ^atiT  is  (V  ur«vL  over  it,  and  the  plate  is  immediately  washed  and 
du*sl.  VI 10  M»lut:ov.  of  bi:a:r.er.  L*  then  {!OurL\i  upon  the  plate  in  a  darkened 
%'hAiulvr,  *iul  dru\i  l\v  tl-.o  ii-.vit'atioa  0:  a  i:entle  heat.  A  good  positive  pho- 
t«>;i;iv!no  i'i\v»f  i*  :».ow  .s'j".'"..:^  ^^  the  »iiri'ace,  covered  with  glass,  and  exposed 
l\n  A  >':o:i  ;:/u»  to  ;h4'  .w.i^v;  0:"  i.:?used  ii^ht.  The  exposed  plate  is  next  snb- 
Nv;v.\i  to  ;>.,•  .w:..:-.  o:*a  r.-.AVcr-:  »::;  j\irt*  of  rectified  naphtha  and  i  of  benzol; 
t-u-  :\t»;*  *>./?.  .-A^f  u.:  S.y^  exxYifd  to  light  are  gradiiallj  acted  upon  by  this 
si..\:..,v  ^V^;■:l  :ie  rrAva*  ,-i  a:1^::o«  ha;#  proceeded  far  enough,  the  solvent  is 
ifc,v.x>.\;  0.^  *;:>  m*:,r  jjxi  :i«f  fxrvv^  parts  of  the  plate  arc  *  bitten-in*  with  a 

r.rrv-  K-ivi.  density  1*33.  2  measures  of  alcohol,  density 
«-wX:?  The  plate  is  then  submitted  to  the  ordinary 
1-:..  :  faaXiving. 

;x-c  ci*  1  pnKvsa  proposed  by  Poitevin  for  producing 

■•^cc^-CT^phy,  has  been  introduced  by  ^Ir.  Osborne, 

Tic  \bK»  of  this  operation  is  the  observation  that  a  mix- 

•  --     •       .    r  .;»«^..  .  .'*.-    -Xe  v-'-^*i^romate  of  potash)  and  grelatin,  when  exposed 

-.     ^         -..•....-.>    r?*..\.-..  .::  w:i:cr.     In  order  to  apply  this  to  practice,  2  parts 

r  '.\.      .-fc     ■-.  :. vjr.'wJkte  are  dissolved  in  S  parts  of  warm  water;  when 

•v         '-    wXv.       .:     ♦j;    0.  ,  J  parts  of  albumin  from  perfectly  fresh  eggs  are 

--->*>    w  ..    .X.  «  ^^c  >  »^1*.  mixed;  the  sheets  of  paper  are  then  coated  with 

•^  ■-   V  .i  «  .M  ,nn.-  '».v.v.  "■  ir.^:  up  to  dry  in  the  dark,  and  are  glazed  by  pressure. 

'-><    \^-^.\.v>  *:■••  .w-'ijicted  in  a  room  illuminate<l  by  yellow  light.     Paper 

•>  -.^'.«b«w  ii.v  X'  rnK^*r^'ed  unaltered  for  a  long  time  if  excluded  from  light. 

■•^■i-    V  43*    ,*  A  -.x-iTir.ve  picture  prepared   in  the  usual  way  is  placed  over 

•x^    ^oiw^  .*k    .IvhnMnate  piper,  and  exposed  from  half  a  minute  to  a 

-••«     wi    «  o^^    "-■•  *^^^  ^^^  precautions  usual  in  photographic  printing. 

*•     ^    \.    '.x    ^i:.\.   \-..  .:iv*n  of  the  chromic  acid  in  the  parts  exposed  to  light, 

'•>k;..       ^*w!f  •   -  ■.^«"  be  obtained,  the  parts  acted  on  by  light  becoming 

■  "        %    ..ss.   .tw  *riV'.*Ai  pi^rtions  retain  their  original  yellow  coiour.      When 

•  -  • .  *    •>.*.  •t\\:*iv.x>.i  is  placed  in  water,  the  unchangevl  portions  are  easily 

•-^^•.^    »-^*%*.   stt«-.f%:  :.^ I*  altered  portions  attached  to  the  i\ipt»r.      In  practice, 

^    ..^.*^  >^  .V  A-^vf  'ii^  whole  surface  of  the  picture  with  a  coating  of  litho- 

> '         '^   •«»    :»««   ^^^^  ^^'c  ^^^  of  the  paper  upon  boiling  water.     After 

x-^'^    ;j^    ^^   ^  ,^^^^  .■.ii.Hf  the  surface  may  be  sptwged,  and  the  screened  portion 

— ,•     *    >«**^*j^i*  T%-itK*vcJ,  leaving  a  beauti'.ully  detined  po>itive  impression  of 

.^»^.^    ^\uw»     AlU'r  washing  it  with  boiling  water,  the  design  is,  by 

--*^-*    k     *%»*iK»«w  ;rac*f<-'rred  to  the  lithographic  stone,  and  the  priuts,  which 

^     ^xj_^ix  Tv«  this  transfer  in  the  usual  way,  are  remarkable  for  their 

.^    ^,^,^  ^  :'.w  same  time  as  Mr.  Osborne,  Sir  H.  James  made  an  inde- 

*  ^-  —    YV*-^*^^"**  "**  ^^*^  SO' called  bichromate  process  of  Asser  of  Amsterdam 

■  ••  •^^•.^•f*.      rv  liquid  which  he  uses  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2  measures 

>L.^..VM  .^  'ix  jvwssie  dichromate  (saturated  at  the  boiling  point)  with  i 

^  ^-^^t:.vtt  of  3  l^irts  of  gum  arable  in  4  of  water,  and  the  transfer  is 

i'  ituc  instead  of  to  the  lithographic  stone.     He  has  applied 

iully  CO  the  copying  of  old  engravings  and  manuscripts  as 

<^  ^    4k  •«»U^**i>>**^**'''^  ^^  maps  and  plans. 

u — ^This  process  also  depends  on  the  insolubility  of  a  mixtnre 
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of  fselatin  and  potassic  dichromate  afler  expoHure  to  light.  The  gelatin  is  first 
mixed  with  colouring  matter  and  spread  on  paper ;  after  having  heen  sensitized 
by  floating  on  a  solution  of  potassic  dichromate,  the  film  is  exposed  under  a  glass 
negative  for  a  certain  time,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  light.  This  is 
measured  by  an  actinometer,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  paper  impregnated  with  ar- 
gentic chloride,  and  exposed  at  the  same  time  until  a  particular  shade  is  produced. 

The  gelatin  mixture  which  is  in  contact  with  the  negative  is  rendered  in- 
soluble over  almost  the  entire  surface,  since  some  light  penetrates  the  densest 
parts  of  the  negative ;  but  this  insolubility  extends  only  to  a  certain  depth,  the 
greatest  thickness  of  insoluble  matter  being  of  course  under  the  transparent 
portions  of  the  negative.  The  soluble  portion  remains  in  contact  with  the  paper, 
and  in  order  to  remove  this,  the  film  is  transferred  to  a  temporary  support  of 
porcelain  or  metal.  For  this  purpose  the  paper  is  dipped  with  the  film  down- 
wards into  water  in  which  the  plate  is  immersed,  the  metal  and  paper  then  re- 
moved, and  the  excess  of  water  squeezed  out  by  means  of  a  wooden  rod»  from 
which  a  piece  of  thick  sheet  india-rubber  projects.  After  a  few  seconds  the  film 
adheres  firmly  to  the  support,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  hot  water ;  this  softens 
the  gelatin  so  that  tiie  paper  may  be  removed  and  the  soluble  portions  of  the 
film  washed  away,  the  insoluble  gelatin  with  the  entangled  colouring  matter  re- 
maining on  the  plate,  constituting  an  inverted  picture.  A  fresh  piece  of  paper 
is  now  applied  under  hot  water,  and  after  being  squeezed  on  to  the  film  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  dry,  when  the  film  is  readily  removed  from  the  plate  by  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  paper.  The  colouring  matter  employed  is  usually  carbon,  so  that 
the  prints  are  permanent. 

(127  m)  Woodbury- fjfpe, — In  this  process  a  thick  film  of  gelatin  and 
potassic  dichromate,  with  a  tough  layer  of  collodion  on  one  side,  is  employed. 
The  side  of  the  film  coated  with  collodion  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  glass  nega- 
tive, and  printed  by  direct  sunlight.  After  exposure,  the  soluble  gelatin  is 
removed  by  washing  with  water,  an,d  the  film  dried.  In  this  way  a  picture  in 
relief  is  produced,  which,  when  dry,  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  soft  metal,  and  by 
means  of  a  hydraulic  press  the  two  are  squeezed  together :  on  removing  the 
gelatin  film  a  metallic  mould  is  obtained,  which  is  employed  for  the  mechanical 
reproduction  of  pictures.  A  warm  solution  of  gelatin  mixed  with  colouring 
matter  is  poured  on  the  mould,  and  a  sheet  of  resin ized  paper  pressed  on  to  it; 
after  the  setting  of  the  gelatin,  the  paper  is  removed  with  the  gelatin  adhering. 
When  dry  the  picture  is  passed  through  an  alum  bath,  which  renders  the  gelatin 
insoluble. 

(127  n)  Heliotype, — The  gelatin  film  in  this  process  contains,  in  addition 
to  potassic  dichromate,  a  certain  quantity  of  chrome  alum,  which  renders  the 
gelatin  insoluble,  but  without  destroying  its  power  of  absorbing  water.  The 
film  when  dry  is  exposed  under  a  reversed  negative,  and  after  printing  the  back 
of  the  film  is  hardened  by  the  action  of  light.  It  is  next  transferred  to  a 
metallic  plate,  and  soaked  in  water  until  the  unaltered  dichromate  is  removed. 
The  parts  of  the  gelatin  which  have  not  been  acted  on  absorb  water,  which  pre- 
vents the  adhesion  of  printers*  ink  which  is  applied  by  a  roller;  the  other  parts 
taking  the  ink  freely.  Impressions  are  then  taken  from  the  film  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  printing. 

(127  0)  Chrysotype. — Other  processes  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  Talbo- 
type  have  been  contrived :  one  of  them  was  invented  by  Herschel,  and  described 
by  him  under  the  name  of  i\iQ  chrysotype (Phil.  Trans,  1^^2,206,20^)'. — 
Paper  is  washed  over  evenly  with  a  solution  of  ferric  ammonio-citrate,  of  such  a 
strength  as  when  dry  to  produce  a  good  yellow  colour.  It  is  placed  in  sunshine 
in  a  camera,  or  under  any  engi*aving  which  it  may  be  intended  to  copy ;  after  a 
few  minutes*  exposure,  it  is  to  be  removed,  and  instantiy  washed  over  with  a 
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neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride :  a  poBitive  picture  is  thus  developed,  which 
assumes  great  sharpness,  hecoming  gradually  deeper  up  to  a  certain  point ;  at 
the  instant  when  it  ceases  to  gain  in  intensity  (this  point  heing  easily  seized  by 
practice),  the  picture  is  put  into  pure  water,  and  rinsed  thoroughly,  in  order  to 
remove  the  excess  of  solution  of  gold  ;  it  is  then  fixed  with  a  solution  of  potaasie 
iodide,  and  again  washed  to  remove  the  superfluous  salts. 

In  this  case  the  ferric  salt,  under  the  influence  of  the  organic  matter  of  tbe 
paper,  becomes  partially  reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt,  in  the  part«.  exposed  to  light ; 
and  this  ferrous  salt,  when  washed  over  with  the  solution  of  gold,  precipitates 
the  gold  in  the  reduced  state,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  coloured  image.  Water, 
by  removing  the  excess  of  the  salts,  fixes  the  picture,  and  prevents  it  from  ex- 
periencing further  change  on  exposure  to  light. 

If  red  prussiate  of  potash  be  employed  instead  of  auric  chloride,  for  developing 
the  picture,  a  blue  image  will  be  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  Tumbull's 
blue  upon  the  reducHMl  portions  of  the  salts  of  iron. 

A  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  may  be  used  instead  of  ferric  ammonio-citrate^ 
and  the  picture  may  be  developed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  of 
auric  chloride,  or  of  the  salt  of  some  other  easily  reducible  metal. 

(127  jo)  Daguerreotype, — In  the  year  1839,  Daguerre  made  known  hia 
beautiful  method  of  obtaining  photographic  pictures  ui)on  metallic  plates.  The 
easential  parts  of  this  process  are  as  follows : — A  sensitive  film  of  argentic  iodide 
upon  a  silver  plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  a  camera.  The  latent 
image  is  then  developed  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  ailer  which  the 
picture  is  fixed  by  means  of  sodic  thiosulphate. 

1 .  Polishing  the  Plate, — For  this  purpose  a  polished  sheet  of  plated  copper 
is  taken,  and  cleaned  by  rubbing  it  over  first  with  finely  powdered  tripoli  on  a 
pledget  of  cotton  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  dry 
cotton, .  until,  when  breathed  upon,  the  metal  assumes  a  uniform  dull  surface, 
from  which  the  cloud  disappears  without  showing  any  patches  or  spots;  afler 
this  the  plate  is  carefully  polished,  by  means  of  a  long  polishing  board  faced 
with  buckskin.  If  this  preliminary  operation  be  not  carefully  performed,  the 
subsequent  steps  will  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result ;  the  touch  of  a  finger 
upon  the  polished  surface  is  sufficient  to  soil  it. 

2.  Iodizing. — The  plate  is  next  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine,  till  a  thin  yellow  film  is  produced  uniformly  over  the  surface.  This  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  by  candle-light,  or  in  a  room  furnished  with  a  window 
supplied  with  yellow  glass ;  the  plate  must  be  protected  from  diffused  daylight. 

3.  Exposure, — If  such  a  plate  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  foous  of 
a  double  achromatic  Ions,  adjusted  to  a  camera  obscura  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  image  of  the  object  to  be  copied  shall  fall  upon  the  iodized  surface,  it  under- 
goes an  alteration,  which,  however,  is  not  perceptible  on  withdrawing  the  plate 
from  the  camera. 

4.  Development. — But  if  the  plate  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapour 
of  mercury,  heated  to  about  140°  (60°  C),  the  latent  image  gradually  appears, 
with  all  the  shadows,  lights,  and  half-tints  faithfully  reproduced.  Much  of  the 
success  depends  upon  the  proper  length  of  exposure  to  the  action  of  light,  and  in 
this  respect  practice  is  the  best  guide ;  if  too  short  a  time  is  allowed,  the  picture 
is  dark  and  indistinct ;  if  the  light  has  acted  too  powerfully,  the  shadows  become 
metallic  in  appearanoe,  and  ill-defined ;  and  if  the  action  be  continued  for  a  suf- 
ficient leng^  of  time,  the  picture  becomes  reversed,  or  negative,  the  shadows  in 
such  a  case  being  represented  by  lights,  and  the  lights  by  shadows.  A  due  ex- 
posure to  the  mercurial  vapours  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  operation ; 
for  if  this  exposure  be  insufficient,  the  whites  have  a  bluish  cast,  and  if  it  be  too 
long  continued,  the  blacks  become  indistinct  and  misty. 
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Mr.  Goddard,  in  the  year  1841,  discovered  that  tbe  iodized  plate  may  be 
rendered  very  much  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  by  exposing  it  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  vapour  of  bromine,  or  of  chloride  of  bromine,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
mixed  film  of  argentic  iodide  and  bromide,  or  of  argentic  iodide,  chloride,  and 
bromide.  The  process  was  thus  rendered  applicable  to  portraits,  and  the  opera- 
tion could  be  accomplished  in  as  many  seconds  as  it  before  required  minutes. 
The  usual  practice  now  is,  after  having  obtained  an  orange-coloured  film  by  ex- 
posure of  the  silver  plate  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  to  expose  it  to  the  fumes  of 
bromide  from  bromide  of  lime,  until  the  film  assumes  a  roAe  colour  ;  afler  which 
it  is  a  second  time  returned  to  the  iodine  box  for  a  period  equal  to  one-third  of 
that  occupied  by  the  first  iodizing.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera, 
afler  which  it  is  mercurialized. 

In  order  to  fix  these  pictures,  Daguerre  employed  a  solution  of  sodic  thio- 
sulphatc,  and  then  washed  the  plates  with  water.  The  effect  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type may  be  much  improved  by  gilding  the  plate  by  the  process  of  Fizeau ;  it  is 
thus  rendered  less  liable  to  mechanical  injury,  and  a  richer  and  warmer  effect  is 
given  to  tiie  impression : — ^for  this  purpose,  I  part  of  neutral  auric  chloride  and 
3  pnrtK  of  sodic  thiosulphate  may  be  dissolved  in  500  parts  of  water :  the  plate 
having  been  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  to  be  completely  covered  with  a 
small  quantity  of  this  liquid,  and  the  plate  is  heated  by  a  large  Hpirit>lamp  flame 
until  small  bubbles  appear  on  its  surface.  A  thin  film  of  reduced  gold  is  thrown 
down  all  over  the  picture,  and  by  this  operation  the  shadows  are  deepened  and 
the  lights  rendered  more  brilliant.  Finally,  it  must  be  washed  with  distilled 
water,  drained,  and  dried  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  to  the  back  of  the 
plate. 

The  following  theory  may  be  offered  in  explanation  of  the  changes  which 
occur  during  the  production  of  the  Daguerreotype  image : — Under  the  influence 
of  light,  the  superficial  layer  of  argentic  iodide  is  modified  so  as  to  render  it  sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition.  When  the  plate  is  acted  upon  by  the  mercurial  vapour, 
the  iodine  is  driven  to  the  deeper  layer  of  silver,  and  a  film  of  silver  is  liberated 
upon  the  surface  of  those  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
the  thickness  of  this  film  varying  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  light. 
The  reduced  silver  combines  with  the  mercury,  and  a  film  of  silver  amalgam  is 
formed,  which  varies  in  thickness  with  the  thickness  of  the  silver  film,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  reflected  tints  difler  according  to  the  varying  thickness  of 
this  film :  those  part4  of  the  iodized  plate  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 
light,  of  course  do  not  combine  with  the  mercury.  Afler  the  plate  has  been 
treated  with  sodic  thiosulphate,  the  excess  of  argentic  iodide  is  removed,  and  the 
blacks  consist  of  metallic  silver.  Experiment  proves  that  those  parts  of  the 
plate  immediately  beneath  the  highest  lights  are  more  deeply  corroded  than  the 
others,  by  the  action  of  the  iodine  which  has  been  driven  inwards  during  the 
process  of  mercurialization. 

In  complete  accordance  with  the  foregoing  explanation  is  a  curious  fact  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  if  a  plate  afler  it  has  received  the  impression  in 
the  camera,  but  before  it  has  been  mercurialized,  be  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine  or  of  bromine  for  a  few  seconds,  the  image  is  completely  efiaoed,  and  is  no 
longer  producible  by  mercury. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  is  rendered  uneven  by  the  combined  operation  of 
light  and  mercury  upon  it,  so  that  it  admits  of  being  copied  by  the  process  of 
electrotyping  (292).  Impressions  on  paper  have  been  printed  from  an  etched 
Daguerreotype  plate,  the  biting-in  being  produced  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  which 
attacks  the  shadows  (the  reduced  silver),  and  leaves  the  lights  (the  amalgam) 
untouched. 

The  Daguerreotype  process  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  photography 
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extreme  limit  of  chemical  action ;  3^  the  chemical  spectrum  on 
argentic  bromide ;  4,  the  Talbotype  spectrum.  Herschel,  Hunt^ 
and  E.  Becquerel  have  each  succeeded  more  or  less  perfectly  in 
obtaining  coloured  impressions  of  the  spectrum  upon  argentic 
chloride^  but  they  have  been  unable  to  fix  them.  Herschel  {Phil. 
TVans.  1840^  19)  says  that  the  impression  'was  found  to  be 
coloured  with  sombre  but  unequivocal  tints^  imitating  those  of 
the  spectrum  itself/  The  coloration  commenced  in  the  orange 
rays.  E.  Becquerel  appears  to  have  obtained  more  brilliant 
colours  by  employing  a  plate  of  silver  which  had  been  super* 
ficially  converted  into  subchloride  by  immersing  it  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid^  and  then  making  it  the  positive  plate  of  a 
voltaic  battery. 

Inactive  spaces  occur  in  the  chemical  spectrum,  which,  as 
Becquerel  and  Draper  have  shown,  correspond  exactly  with  those 
which  are  found  in  the  visible  spectrum;  but  they  extend  also 
into  the  prolongation  beyond  the  violet  extremity,  and  occur 
there  in  great  number. 

These  fixed  lines  may  be  obtained  upon  Talbotype  paper  or,  still  better,  upon 
a  surfaoe  of  collodion,  in  the  following  manner  :— 


Fio.  no. 


MOF 


^+ 


Let  c,  c  (fig.  no),  represent  a  camera  which  allows  of  a  considerable  range 
of  adjutttment ;  «  is  a  small  slit,  admitting  of  adjustment,  but  usually  presenting 
a  width  of  about  cot  inch  (o''^™*25),  through  which  a  beam  of  solar  or  other 
light  is  either  transmitted  directly,  or  is  reflected  from  a  heliostat,  or  from  a 
steel  mirror;  Hs  a  quartz  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  from  15  to  30  inches  (or 
from  about  '4  to  '75  metre);  jp,  a  quartz  prism,  the  axis  of  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  the  refracting  faces  of  which  are  worked  so 
as  to  cut  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal  at  equal  angles.  The  lens  and  prism  may 
indeed  be  made  of  glass  free  from  stris,  but  for  accurate  observation  they  must 
be  constructed  of  rock  crystal :  the  distance  of  the  lens,  ^,  from  the  slit,  «,  is 
equal  to  twice  its  focal  length.  If  the  prism  be  placed  so  as  to  produce  the 
minimum  deviation  of  the  ray,  and  as  dose  to  the  lens  as  can  be,  a  spectral 
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image  of  the  aperture  will  be  formed,  and  maj  be  received  Dpon  a  screen  placed 
at  as  great  a  distance  behind  the  lens,  /,  as  «  is  in  front  of  it.  All  the  coarser 
lines  of  the  visible  spectmm  may  be  traced  by  the  unaided  eye,  when  the  spec- 
tram  is  received  on  a  screen  of  ground  glass :  and  if  a  sheet  of  turmeric  paper* 
or  a  block  of  yellow  uranium  glass  be  used,  many  of  the  lines  beyond  the  violet 
are  also  rendered  visible :  by  substituting  a  sensitive  surface,  such  as  collodion, 
for  the  screen  of  white  paper,  a  faithful  copy  of  the  more  refrangible  portion  of 
these  lines  may  be  obtained. 

(127  r)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  chemical  rays  are  identical 
with  those  which  produce  fluorescence  (no).  If  the  solar  rays 
be  transmitted  through  a  layer  of  a  concentrated  but  colourless 
acidulated  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  or  one  of  sesculin  in 
ammonia,  before  they  reach  the  photographic  surface,  but  little 
extra- spectral  prolongation  of  chemical  action  is  produced  upon 
the  sensitive  surface. 

Again,  if  the  solution  be  removed  and  the  spectrum  be  received 
directly  upon  a  screen  of  yellow  uranium  glass,  or  a  card  coated 
with  a  particular  uranic  phosphate  (Stokes,  Phil.  Trans.  1862, 
602),  a  visible  prolongation  of  the  chemical  rays,  crossed  by  dark 
lines  of  inactive  spaces,  is  at  once  rendered  visible. 

By  varying  the  source  of  light,  the  chemical  powers  of  the 
spectrum  are  varied  also.  The  chemical  action  of  the  flame  of 
the  hydrocarbons,  however  intense  the  light,  is  but  feeble ;  that 
of  the  lime-light  is  much  more  marked,  while  that  of  the  electric 
light  between  charcoal-points  greatly  surpasses  either ;  and  these 
results  coincide  exactly  with  the  relative  power  of  exciting  the 
phenomena  of  fluorescence  possessed  by  these  different  lights. 

The  chemical  rays  emitted  by  luminous  objects  vary  greatly 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  some  sources  of  light  emitting 
rays  of  much  higher  refrangibility  than  others.  For  example,  the 
flame  of  ordinary  coal-gas  burned  in  admixture  with  air,  so  as  to 
produce  the  blue  light  of  a  smokeless  gas  flame,  gives  out  scarcely 
any  rays  capable  of  affecting  an  iodized  collodion  plate ;  whilst 
the  same  amount  of  gas  burned  in  the  ordinary  manner  for 
illumination,  emits  a  very  decided  though  limited  amount  of  rays 
capable  of  producing  chemical  action.  The  rays  emanating  from 
the  intensely  hot  jet  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  are  nearly  without 
action  upon  a  sensitive  surface  of  collodion;  whilst  if  thrown 
upon  a  ball  of  lime,  though  it  certainly  is  not  hotter  than  the 
burning  jet  of  gas,  the  light  then  emitted  contains  as  large  a 
proportion  of  chemical  rays  as  the  solar  light,  and  of  very  nearly 
the  same  refrangibility.  But  the  most  remarkable  source  of  the 
chemical  rays  is  afforded  by  the  light  of  the  electric  spark  or  of 
the  voltaic  arc,  the  chemical  spectrum  of  which  is  four  or  five 
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times  as  long  as  the  eheraical  spectrum  obtainable  from  the  sun 
itself. 

(iiys)  Photographic  Transparency  of  various  Media, — Amongst 
the  methods  of  testing  the  extent  of  chemical  action  of  any  given 
radiant  source,  the  most  convenient  is  that  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  photographic  effect  exerted  upon  a  surface  of 
collodion  coated  with  argentic  iodide^  on  which  the  spectrum  is 
allowed  to  fall. 

In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  non-luminous  source  can 
emit  chemical  rays  of  sufficient  intensity  to  traverse  ordinary 
refracting  media;  and  amongst  the  rays  given  off  by  various 
luminous  objects^  it  is  found  that  the  chemical  effects  upon  the 
collodion  plate  are  not  perceptible  in  those  portions  upon  which 
the  first  three-fourths  of  the  visible  spectrum  has  fallen^  but  they 
commence  powerfully  in  the  last  fourth ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
electric  spark  are  prolonged  to  an  extent  equal  to  between  four 
and  five  times  the  length  of  the  visible  portion. 

In  the  prosecution  of  some  inquiries  upon  the  photographic 
spectra  of  the  metals  in  which  the  author  was  engaged,  it  was  a 
desideratum  to  procure  some  substance  which  should  possess  a 
higher  dispersive  power  than  quartz,  and  which,  whilst  avoiding 
the  double  refraction  of  quartz,  should  yet  allow  the  free  passage 
of  the  chemical  rays.  He  was  hence  led  to  try  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances which,  owing  to  their  transparency  to  light,  might 
reasonably  be  hoped  to  possess  chemical  transparency  also :  for 
though  it  was  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  spectrum, 
that  many  colourless  substances  besides  glass  exert  an  absorptive 
action  upon  some  of  these  chemical  rays,  the  subject  had  not  at 
that  time  received  the  careful  experimental  examination  which 
its  importance  warrants. 

The  inquiry  soon  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  originally 
proposed,  and  ultimately  embraced  a  large  number  of  bodies  in 
the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  conditions  (Phil.  Trans,  1862,  861). 
These  experiments  showed  that  although  rock-salt,  fluor-spar, 
water,  and  some  few  other  substances,  are  almost  as  diactinic  (or 
chemically  transparent,  from  Sta,  through,  aKrlvy  a  ray)  as  quartz, 
none  of  these  bodies  could  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
quartz  in  the  construction  of  the  prisms  and  lenses  required  in 
the  investigations  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  results  upon  the  photographic 
transparency  of  bodies  are  the  following : — 

I.  Colourless  solids  which  arc  equally  transparent  to  the  visible 
rays,  vary  greatly  in  permeability  to  the  chemical  rays.     2.  Bodies 
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which  are  photograplucally  transparent  in  the  solid  form,  pre- 
serve their  transparency  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  gaseous  states. 
3.  Colourless  transparent  solids  which  absorb  the  photographic 
rays,  preserve  their  absorptive  action  with  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity both  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  gaseous  states.  4.  Pure 
water  is  photographically  transparent,  so  that  many  compounds 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  sufficiently  transparent 
for  such  experiments,  may  be  subjected  to  trial  in  solution  in 
water. 

The  mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  was  the  following: — 
The  source  of  light  employed  was  the  electric  spark  obtained  between  two 
metallic  wires,  generally  of  fine  silver,  shown  at  e,  iig.  jio,  and  connected  with 
the  terminals  of  the  secondary  wires  of  an  induction  coil,  into  the  primary  circuit 
of  which  was  introduced  a  condenser,  and  into  the  secondary  circuit  a  small 
Leyden  jar.  The  light  of  the  sparks  was  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  vertioal 
slit,  either  before  or  after  traversing  a  slice  or  stratum  of  the  material,  d,  of 
which  the  photographic  transparency  was  to  be  tested ;  the  transmitted  light  was 
then  passed  through  the  quartz  prism,  placed  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation. 
Immediately  behind  this  was  the  lens  of  rock  crystal,  and  behind  this  at  a  suit- 
able distance  the  spectrum  was  received  upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  collodion. 
The  liquids  under  trial  were  contained  in  a  small  glass  cell  with  quartz  facet, 
forming  a  stratum  0*75  inch  in  thickness,  which  was  traversed  by  the  rays; 
gases  and  vapours  were  introduced  into  tubes  two  feet  long  closed  at  their  extre- 
mities with  thin  plates  of  polished  quartz.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the 
relative  diactinic  power  of  a  few  of  the  various  solids,  liquids,  and  g^ases  and 
vapours  subjected  to  experiment  as  measured  by  the  length  of  the  relative  spectra. 
In  some  cases  the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum  showed  evidence  of  partial 
absorption  of  the  chemical  rays,  as  the  impression  was  enfeebled  throughout  it« 
entire  length. 

Photoosaphic  TsAirsPASEycY  or 


SoUds. 

Bock  crystal     ....  74 

Ice 74 

Fluor-spar 74 

Topaz 65 

Rock-salt 63 

Iceland  spar  .  .  .  .63 
Magiiesic  sulphate  .  .  62 
Borax  (solution)      ...  62 

Diamond 6a 

Potassic  bromide  (solution)  48 
Thin  glass  (0*009  iu.)  .  ao 
Potassic  iodide  (solution)  18 
Mica  (0*007  in.)  .  .  .18 
Potassic  nitrate  (solution)  16 


Liquids,  0*75  in 


Water .     .    . 
Alcohol     .     . 
Dutch  liquid 
Chloroform  . 
Benzol .     .     . 
Wood- spirit . 
Fusel  oU  .     . 
Oxalic  ether  . 
Glycerin  .     . 
Ether  .    .    . 
Acetic  acid    . 
Oil  of  turpentin 
Disulphide  of  carbon 
Arsenious  trichloride 


74 
63 
36 
26 

21 
20 

ao 
19 
iB 
16 
16 
8 
6 

5 


Gasei  and  Vapours,  a  ft. 

Oxygen 74 

Nitrogen 74 

Hydrogen 74 

Carbonic  anhydride  .     .  74 

defiant  gas    ....  66 

MarAh-gas      ....  63 

Hydrochloric  acid     .     .  55 

Coal-gas 37 

Btnzoi  vapour     >     •     .  35 

ilydrobroiiiic  acid     .     .  33 

Hydriorlic  acid     ...  15 

Sulphurous  anhydride  .  14 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen .  14 

Air,  o'l  inch  pressure  .  74 


The  photographic  image  obtained  upon  the  collodion  plate  commenced  in 
each  case  at  the  same  point  of  the  spectrum,  corresponding  with  a  spot  a  little 
more  refrangible  than  the  line  o.  Calling  the  line  H  1 00,  and  numbering  back- 
wards for  the  less  refrangible  rays,  the  line  B  being  at  84,  the  commencement  of 
the  photograph  in  each  case  is  at  96*5,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  the  most  refran- 
gible rays  170*5. 

Each  photograph  was  obtained  under  circumstances  varying  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  tnuuparent  medium  through  which  the  rays  of  the  spark  from  the 
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sQver  poiDts  were  made  to  pass,  before  thej  were  allowed  to  Ml  upon  the  collo- 
dion plate.  When  absorption  occurs,  it  is  almost  always  exerted  upon  the  most 
refrangible  rajs :  bat  in  the  case  of  the  coloured  gases  and  vapours,  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  the  absorption  differs  from  the  general  rule,  and  is  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  colour.  A  a)lumn  of  chlorine  with  iu 
yellowish-green  colour  cuts  off  the  rays  of  the  less  refrangible  extremity 
through  fully  two-thirds  of  the  spectrum;  the  red  vapour  of  bromine  cuts 
off  about  one-sixth  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  the  absorbent  action  being 
limited  to  the  less  refrangible  extremity;  whilst  the  deep  violet-coloured 
vapours  of  iodine  allow  the  less  refrangible  rays  to  pass  freely  for  the  first 
fourth  of  the  spectrum ;  then  a  considerable  absorption  occurs,  and  afterwards 
a  feeble  renewal  of  the  photographic  action  is  exhibited  towards  the  more  re&an- 
gible  end. 

In  these  experiments  minute  attention  to  the  parity  of  the 
substances  employed  is  indispensable :  traces  of  foreign  substances 
inappreciable  to  ordinary  modes  of  analysis  occasionally  reveal 
themselves  by  their  absorptive  action  on  the  chemical  rays. 

Among  the  various  compounds  submitted  to  examination^ 
the  fluorides  are  chemically  the  most  transparent ;  then  follow 
the  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ; 
the  bromides  are  less  diactinic^  and  the  iodides  show  a  striking 
diminution  in  this  respect.  The  group  most  remarkable  for  its 
absorptive  power  is  the  nitrates.  Nitric  acid,  whether  simply 
dissolved  in  water,  or  combined  with  bases,  has  a  specific  power  in 
arresting  the  chemical  rays ;  the  less  refrangible  portion  it  trans- 
mits freely,  but  intercepts  the  spectrum  abruptly  at  the  same 
point,  whatever  salt  be  employed,  provided  the  base  be  diactinic. 
The  chlorates,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  strongly  diactinic. 

Glass,  even  in  very  thin  layers,  absorbs  the  whole  of  the 
more  refrangible  rays.* 

Diactinic  bases,  when  united  with  diactinic  acids,  usually 
furnish  diactinic  salts :  but  such  a  result  is  not  uniform :  the 
silicates  are  none  of  them  as  transparent  as  silica  itself  in  the 
form  of  rock  crystal.  Again,  hydrogen  is  eminently  diactinic, 
and  iodine  vapour,  notwithstanding  its  deep  violet  colour,  is  also 
largely  diactinic;  but  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  greatly  inferior  to 
either  of  them. 


*  A  hasty  consideration  of  these  experiments  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  lenses  of  quartz,  or  of  water  enclosed  in  quartz,  would  be  far  superior  to 
those  of  glass  in  ordinary  use  by  the  photographer  This,  however,  is  not  the 
fact.  Glass  is  very  transparent  to  the  less  refrangible  portion  of  the  chemical 
rays,  extending  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  to  a  distance  as 
much  beyond  the  line  H  as  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  below  it ;  and  these 
rays  are  precisely  the  most  abundant  and  powerful  chemical  rays  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  which  contains  but  few  rays  of  a  refrangibility  much  beyond  this 
point,  whereas  in  the  electric  arc  these  highly  refrangible  rays  predominate. 

1  T 
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The  same  substance^  howerer,  whateyer  may  be  its  physical 
form,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  preserves  its  character ; 
no  chemically  opaque  solid,  though  transparent  to  light,  be- 
coming transparent  photographically  by  liquefaction  or  Tolatili- 
sation;  and  no  transparent  solid  being  rendered  chemically 
opaque  by  change  of  form.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  this  opacity 
or  transparency  is  intimately  connected  with  the  atomic  or 
chemical  character  of  the  body,  and  not  merely  with  its  state  of 
aggregation.  Although  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  gases,  which  therefore  in  their 
action  display  an  analogy  to  their  effects  upon  radiant  heat^  yet 
those  gases  which  absorb  the  rays  of  heat  most  powerfully  are 
often  highly  transparent  to  the  chemical  rays,  as  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  aqueous  vapour,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  cyanogen,  and 
olefiant  gas,  all  of  which  are  compound  substances,  not  chemical 
elements.  Compounds  as  compounds  do  not  appear  to  act  more 
energetically  as  absorbents  than  simple  bodies. 

Tlie  abrupt  termination  of  the  chemical  spectrum  in  coal-gas 
is  remarkable :  in  that  case  the  absorption  appears  to  be  due,  not 
to  the  permanent  gases,  but  to  the  vapours  of  benzol,  and  other 
heavy  hydrocarbons  that  it  contains. 

In  the  case  of  reflection  from  polished  surfaces,  the  metals 
were  found  to  vary  in  the  quality  of  the  rays  reflected  ;  gold  and 
lead,  although  not  the  most  brilliant,  reflecting  the  chemical  rays 
more  uniformly  than  the  brilliant  white  surface  of  silver  and 
speculum  metal. 

Stokes  (jPAtV.  Trans.  1862,  606)  has  pursued  this  investi- 
gation in  a  different  manner;  instead  of  photographing  the 
spectra,  he  submitted  them  to  ocular  inspection,  by  receiving  the 
invisible  rays  upon  a  fluorescent  screen. 

He  found  that  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  the  glucosides  are, 
almost  without  exception,  intensely  opaque  for  a  portion  of  the 
iuviNible  rays  absorbing  them  with  an  energy  comparable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  with  which  colouring  matters,  such  as  indigo 
or  madder,  absorb  the  visible  rays.  The  mode  of  absorption  is 
alHo  generally  highly  characteristic  of  each  compound,  and  fre- 
quently very  different  in  the  same  body,  according  as  it  is 
examined  in  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  solution.  In  the  examination, 
a  small  cell,  with  parallel  faces  of  quartz,  or  sometimes  a  wedge- 
shaped  vessel,  with  its  inclined  faces  also  of  quartz,  was  employed. 
The  cell  being  filled  with  the  solvent,  water,  dilute  acid,  dilute  am- 
monia, or  alcohol,  &c.,  a  minute  quantity  of  the  substance  under 
trial  is  introduced,  and  the  absorptive  effects  exerted  are  watched 
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as    the    substanre    grailinlly    undergooa    Bolutton.       Fig.    in, 
below,  is  takea   from   Slokes'a    paper.     The   hold   lines   of  alu- 
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Strjclnibf, 
dilute  H^SO.. 

ililute  H,Si»^. 

Morphine, 
dilute  H,SO,. 

CodHine, 
clil'jte  H,SO.. 

Narcotme. 
dilute  H,SO^. 

Narceiiie. 

dilute  H,SO,. 
Pai-averine, 

dilute  H,SO,. 

Cutr«in, 
diluU  H,S()^ 

— '^^1^  ~^^^^l 

Corydalin. 
dilute  il,-;t ',. 

Piprrine,  alunliol. 

JEscnliD, 

Pliluriclzin, 

dilute  amnion U. 
Phlondiin, 

dilute  H,SO,. 

Suliuin,  w^tcr. 

Arbutin.  w.nt.  r 

mioium,  zinc,  and    ciwlmium,  are    givcii    as    jioiuts  of  i-eferent-p  ; 
the   border  on  the  left  ia  the  limit  of  the  red  light  visible  ou  the 
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iuto  vapour,  produces  a  spectrum  cousistiug  of  a  series  of  bright 
bauds  of  particular  colours,  separated   from   each  other  by  in- 


I 
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turvaU  more  or  less  completely  dark,  iucaodeseeut  gaseous  bodies 
eiuittiug  rays  of  certain  dcfiuite  rcfraugibiliiies  ouly  (lOy). 

Frora  the  striped  cbaracter  of  the  photofiraphic  spectra,,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  vihratiuiia  arc  emitted  frmii  the  lUftcieut  tt\tt\^ 
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is  •<*■ ;  and  it  ilaem  ant  ffur  b  the  ipertia  pirea  in  this 
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<ll7at  Ezthtction  of  CiaiieiU  Hajf*. — Buuseu  «iiil  Ro"i-oe 
iFkit.  Trans.  1857.  6c if  have  made  espeiimcuts  on  :lie  Kli^orbtnt 
)iu«rer  of  rhioriiit:  tifK>D  ibe  cb«mk-al  rars  wbu-li  kSWi  tlie  cum- 
binutnm  of  a  miilure  of  chlorine  and  bydrogen.  Tbej  find  that 
wiien  tight  passes  through  a  metliam  in  which  it  excites  chemical 
acQua,  a  qtuuiiiy  of  light  is  stmorbcd  propoitiouat  to  the  chemical 
ffftrt  |indiic«J.  For  inst;iac«,  the  chemical  pover  of  the  light  of 
K  c^  a  certaiu  intensity,  measured  by  its  actiyity  ia 
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producing  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen,  was  found 
to  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  when  transmitted  through  a  column  of 
chlorine  fiSil  inches  (173°"°')  in  depth;  if  the  chlorine  were 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  air,  the  length  of  the  column 
required  to  produce  a  Bimilar  absorption  was  exactly  double,  or 
13622  inches  (346°'°).  But  when  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  was  used,  the  depth  of  the  mixture 
which  was  required  to  reduce  the  chemical  effect  of  the  light  to 
one-tenth  of  its  original  intensity  was  only  9'ai3inches(234°"'') ; 
hence  it  appears  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  active  rays  are 
absorbed  during  the  production  of  a  given  chemical  effect. 

With  light  from  different  sources,  analogous  results  were  ob- 
tained, hut  the  amount  absorbed  was  found  to  vary  with  the  source 
of  the  light.  For  instance,  the  diffused  Kcnith  light  of  a  cloudless 
■Icy  in  the  morning  was  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  intenttity 
by  transmission  through  1795  inch  {45'6""'  of  chlorine,  and 
through  1'894  inches  (735"""')  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen;  the  absorbent  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  chemical 
rays  of  diffused  daylight  being  much  more  energetic  than  on 
those  emitted  by  burning  coal-gas.  Observations  made  with 
evening  light  showed  that  a  depth  of  0776  inch  (197°"°)  of 
oblorine  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  chemical  power  to  one-tenth 
of  that  possessed  by  the  incident  light.  The  relative  thickness 
of  die  stratum  of  chlorine  required  to  produce  an  equal  reduction 
ID  the  chemical  power  of  the  incident  light  was  therefore  the 
following : — 


A.  fisme  of  coal  gu 
Reflectail  xi^nith  light  (mi 
ReHtfctM  zenith  ligbt  (ev 


■ning) 
ling)  . 


.   i-m  ■  ■  ■ 
.  0-776  .  .  . 


■4515 


r  ('  27  v)  It  was  stated  more  than  60  years  ago  by  Ritter, 
»nd  the  observation  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  Sir  J. 
Herachcl,  that  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  produce  opposite 
chemical  effects,  though  the  violet  extremity  appears  greatly  to 
predominate  in  power.  If,  for  example,  paper  soaked  in  argentic 
nitrate  be  partially  blackened  by  exposure  to  diffused  daylight,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  portion 
opon  which  the  violet  end  falls  speedily  becomes  much  darker, 
while  the  portion  beneath  the  red  rays  assumes  a  brick-red  hue. 
If  the  spectrum  be  thrown  upon  white  paper  coated  with  argentic 
nitrate,  and  diffused  daylight  he  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  fall 
opon  it,  the  spot  where  the  red  rays  fall  j-etains  its  whiteness, 
while  the  rest   of  the  paper  speedily  darkens.     It  thus  appears, 

Lthat  by  combining  the  influence  of  two  rays  of  different  refran- 
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g-IbOiiica,  effects  are  producible  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  either 


Fftper  Kttked  wiih  irzectic  nxtnue  and  blackened  br  the  ictioo  of  lights  if 
orer  vitb  &  sol^itiozi  of  pcLiafii:  kcice,  Iwccsiai  gndaallj  Unched  when 
cxpowd  to  difTci^d  (Lijli^h:.  Ii  the  kLu*  fp«c;ram  be  allowed  to  fidl  upoo 
piper  thus  {-nrpared.  wh:L<  co'jt,  and  :«r:':r«  i:  bkf  l«conie  bleached,  the  part 
beneth  the  riolet  end  u  qu:^lT  b'eachec :  bat  tcu  efw.  is  bounded  by  a  thafp 
bolder  in  the  jellow.  vkile  th«  paper  iu>ier  the  nrd  end  beccmies  darker.  The 
phenomena  of  pho«phor«<cence  aL<o  exhiri:  siziiLar  opposition  in  the  effects  pro- 
dooed  by  the  opposed  eitremi::?^  oc  the  srectr^m  u  12). 

Claudet  {PAiL  Traiu.  1S47.  256'  :buni  th^  an  iodized  Dagnerreotype 
plate,  when  snbmitted  in  the  foc'^s  of  a  eanem  to  the  red  image  of  the  son  as 
seen  throogh  a  London  ios,  became  zfur'Scr^ueclr  whitened  on  exposure  to  the 
vapour  of  mercnry,  in  all  parts  except  in,  the  tnurk.  tnveRsed  br  the  image  of  tbe 
sun — this  portion  continued  to  be  p«r:*ectlj  ':Lu:k.  In  anothtr  experiment,  a 
plate  was  ooTered  with  black  lace,  ard  expc««ed  to  di^Msei  d;ijlight :  after  a  few 
minutes*  exposure,  the  lace  was  removed,  ooe-hjkli  of  the  plate  was  then  covered 
with  an  opaque  scrven.  the  other  half  with  a  nid  glas».  and  the  expoeore  wis 
continued  f«:r  a  short  time :  in  the  mercury  box  the  red  half  continued  to  be  Uack. 
whilst  on  the  other  portion  the  imjige  of  the  1jii>>  w;is  distinctly  traced.  The 
photographic  effect  at  hni  produced  over  the  whsile  plate  had  in  fact  been  nea- 
trmlized  by  the  red  glass.*  A  pleasing  varla::^^  of  the  last  experiment  was 
made  by  exposing  an  iodized  pUte  to  diffui^ed  ddy;i;;ht.  then  coven: kg  it  with  a 
piece  of  black  lace,  and  screening  it  with  a  rv-d  g'»iss;  a  negative  picture  was 
now  developed  in  the  mercury  box,  the  red  g*.a«»  having  destroyed  all  photo- 
graphic action  except  on  those  parts  screened  by  the  lace.  Orange  and  yellow 
glasses  give  similar  results.  After  exposing  a  plate  to  daylight,  and  then  sub- 
mitting it  to  tbe  action  of  light  passing  through  red  glass,  it  again  beoomes 
sensitive  to  light,  so  that,  as  Claudet  observes,  it  is  no  longer  needlul  to  pre- 
pare the  plates  in  a  dark  chamber,  since,  if  placed  beneath  a  covering  of  red 
glass,  they  are  alwavii  r^ady  for  imn'.ediate  use— even  though  subsequently  to 
their  preparation  thry  n.^y  have  been  for  some  time  expected  to  solar  light. 

But  though  t.'ie  rt-d  and  yellow  glass  have  the  power  of  completely  ooun- 
tencting  the  effect  of  the  radiation  of  the  more  rethingible  rays,  thfy  have  a 
peculiar  effect  of  their  own.  The  neutraliung  power  of  the  red  ray  is  exerted 
more  slowly  than  the  photographic  effect  of  the  white  light,  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  i ;  that  of  the  yellow  ray  was  found  to  be  about  that  of 
10  to  I. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  the  colour  of  objects  most 
exert  a  material  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  photographic  image  produced. 
Reds  and  yellows,  from  the  want  of  chemical  energy  in  the  less  refrangible  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum,  will  be  characterized  by  absence  of  photographic  action  in 
the  image,  and  will  be  represented  by  black  spots,  which  often  produce  singular 
disfigurement  in  portraits.  Yellow  freckles,  for  instance,  on  the  skin  of  the 
face  are  accurately  copied,  but  are  depicted  in  the  portraits  as  black  spots. 
Much  judgment  and  knowledge  are  therefore  required  in  selecting  a  dress  of  a 
colour  which  is  adapted  to  produce  a  suitable  depth  and  contrast  of  tint  in  tha 
photogrspL 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  results  obtained  by  coloured  media  are 
liable  to  ambiguity,  for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  light  transmitted  through 
them  is  homogeneous  (105) ;  the  effects  are  liable  to  become  complicat«d  from  tha 
intermixture  of  renults  produced  by  rays  from  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
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(127  w)  Action  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  on  Vegetable  Colours. — 
This  subject  has  been  particularly  examined  by  Herscliel  {Phil, 
Trans.  1842,  188).  White  paper  coloured  with  various  vegetable 
juices  was  subjected  by  him  to  the  influence  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum^  and  in  some  cases  these  papers  were  washed  over  with 
solutions  of  metallic  salts.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  experiments : 
— I.  That  the  action  of  light  is  in  almost  all  cases  of  a  nature 
to  obliterate  the  colour ;  or  if  it  does  not  entirely  bleach  it,  a 
faint  residual  tint  is  left,  upon  which  it  has  little  further  action. 
The  older  the  paper  or  the  tincture,  the  more  decided  is  this  re- 
sidual tint,  which  is  probably  the  result  of  an  oxidizing  action  upon 
the  colouring  material,  independent  of  the  action  of  light.  2.  The 
action  is  confined  to  luminous  rays  of  the  spectrum — ofiering  in 
this  respect  a  marked  difiercnce  between  these  actions  and  those 
produced  upon  the  metallic  compounds.  3.  The  rays  which  are 
most  effective  in  destroying  a  given  tint  are  in  many  cases  those 
which  are  complementary  (105)  to  the  tint  destroyed.  Orange- 
yellows,  for  instance,  are  bleached  most  powerfully  by  the  blue 
rays:  blues  by  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  rays;  and  purples 
and  pinks  by  the  yellow  and  green  rays. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HEAT. 

§  I.  Expansion, — Measurement  of  Temperature, — §  II.  Means  of 
maintaining  Equilibrium  of  Temperature, — §  III.  Specific 
Heat,  Latent  Heat, — §  IV.  Heat  of  Combination, 

(128)  General  Effects  of  Heat. — Upon  the  due  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  applications  of  heat,  much  of  the  successful 
prosecution  of  chemical  research  depends.  There  is  scarcely  a 
chemical  operation  in  which  heat  is  not  either  emitted,  absorbed, 
or  purposely  applied  to  produce  the  required  result.  Heat  in  one 
mode  of  its  manifestation  presents  the  closest  analogy  with  light, 
which  it  very  generally  accompanies.  In  this  condition  it  is  known 
as  radiant  heat :  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  supply  of  heat 
is  transmitted  from  the  sun  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is,  however,  after  heat  has  fallen  upon  the  surface  of  an 
object  and  has  become  absorbed,  that  its  most  important  effects 
are  manifested.     It  is  only  then  that  the  sensation  of  warmth  is 
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experienced ;  then  it  is  tbat  expansion  takes  place  in  the  heated 
body ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  or 
of  evaporation  may  ensne.  Heat  may  also,  after  its  absorption^ 
be  again  transmitted  from  the  heated  body,  by  secondary  radiation, 
to  other  objects  aroond,  or  it  can  be  propagated  more  slowly  by 
conduction  from  particle  to  particle  through  the  mass. 

Other  most  important  effects  of  heat  are  seen  in  the  change 
of  state  in  bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  and  from  the  liquid 
to  the  gaseous  condition.  Whenever  a  solid  becomes  liquid,  or 
a  liquid  becomes  converted  into  vapour,  the  change  is  attended 
with  the  disappearance  of  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  perfectly 
definite ;  for  instance,  a  pound  of  ice  in  undergoing  liquefiaction 
always  requires  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  produce  this  efiect ; 
the  water  obtained  appears  to  be  no  warmer  than  the  ice ;  but 
the  heat,  though  it  for  a  time  ceases  to  affect  the  senses,  is  not 
lost,  for  it  reappears  when  the  water  passes  back  into  the  state 
of  ice.  The  heat  which  disappears  in  liquefaction  is  said  to  have 
become  latent ;  and  it  again  becomes  sensible  as  the  solid  condi- 
tion is  resumed.  Finally,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced  by  the  chemical  actions  of  definite  amounts  of  matter 
upon  each  other  is  definite,  whether  the  chemical  action  occur 
rapidly  or  slowly. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  heat,  the  subject  may  therefore 
naturally  be  subdivided  into  four  sections  : — 

The  first  of  these  embraces  the  phenomena  of  ejcpansion,  and 
their  application  to  the  measurement  of  temperature,  including  the 
principle  of  the  thermometer  and  the  pyrometer :  the  second  refers 
to  the  nuxles  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  sustained 
or  restored — viz.,  by  conduction,  by  convection,  and  by  radiation 
as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  specific  heat :  the  third  relates  to 
the  latent  heat  of  liquefaction  and  vaporization,  including  the 
processes  of  congelation  and  liquefaction,  and  those  of  ebullition 
and  evaporation :  whilst  the  fourth  embraces  heat  of  combination, 
or  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  heat  evolved  by  chemical 
action. 

Before  passing  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  advantageous  to  review  briefly  the  principal 
means  at  our  command  for  procuring  a  supply  of  heat  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

(129)  Sources  of  Heat. — i.  The  sun  obviously  affords  the 
main  supply  of  warmth  to  the  globe.  It  may  furnish  some  aid 
towards  a  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  heat  continually 
emanating  from  the  sun,  when  we  state  that,  calculating  from  the 
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mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun^  and  from  the  area  whicU 
the  earth  exposes  to  the  solar  rajs,  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
reaches  the  earth  is  not  at  any  given  moment  more  than  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  millionth  part  of  that  ema- 
nating from  the  sun. 

2,  There  are,  however,  many  other  sources  vhence  heat  may 
be  procured.  Friction  is  one  of  them.  Some  savage  nations 
employ  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  fire ;  and  it  is  known  among  ourselves  that  the  axles 
of  wheeU  and  other  parts  of  machinery  sliding  in  contact  some- 
times become  so  much  heated  as  to  char  or  ignite  the  woodwork 
in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

lu  order  to  obtain  80ine  idea  of  tiie  amount  of  heat  produced  by  frictioOy  the 
following  ezperimenU  were  instituted  by  Count  Rumford  ( PhiL  Trans,  1 798, 80) : 
— ^A  brass  cannon,  weighing  1131b.,  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally  with  a 
pressure  of  about  10,000  lb.  against  a  blunt  steel  borer,  at  the  rate  of  32  revo- 
Intions  per  minute ;  in  half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  metal  had  risen  from 
15^  C.  to  55°;  this  heat  would  have  been  Bufficient  to  have  raised  jib.  of 
water  from  o^  to  100°  C.  The  experiment  was  subnequently  varied  by  placing 
the  cannon  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  friction  was  again  applied ;  in  this  ca<«e, 
1 8f  lb.  of  water  at  1 5^  C.  were  actually  made  to  boil  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calculated  by  Count  Uunifcurd  to  be  somewhat  greater 
than  that  given  out  during  the  same  period  by  the  burning  of  nine  wax  candles 
each  j  inch  in  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  generation  of  heat 
by  friction  was  afforded  in  an  experiment  by  Davy,  in  which  two 
pieces  of  ice,  made  to  rub  against  each  other  in  vacuo,  at  a  tem- 
perature below  0°  C,  were  melted  by  the  heat  developed  at  the 
surfaces  of  contact. 

The  experiments  of  Joule  [Phil.  Trans.  1850,  61)  appear  to 
show  that  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  friction  is 
dependent  simply  upon  the  amount  of  work  expended,  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  rubbed  together.  He  found, 
as  a  mean  of  forty  closely  concordant  experiments,  that  when  water 
was  agitated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  paddle-wheel,  made 
to  revolve  by  the  descent  of  a  known  weight,  the  temperatJire  of 
1  lb.  of  water  was  raised  1°  F.  by  the  expenditure  of  an  amount 
of  work  sufficient  to  raise  7727  lb.  1  foot  high.  When  cast- 
iron  was  rubbed  against  iron,  the  work  required  to  raise  1  lb.  of 
water  1°  F.  was  found,  as  a  mean  of  twenty  experiments,  to  be 
about  775  foot  pounds;  and  by  the  agitation  of  mercury  by 
means  of  an  iron  paddle-wheel  it  was  found  to  be  774  foot 
pounds. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  was — that  the 
quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  i  lb.  of 
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A  similar,  but  smaller  apparatus,  made  of  iron  instead  of  brass,  wHh  six 
rotatory  and  eight  stationary  vanes,  was  used  for  measuring  the  heat  produced 
by  the  friction  of  mercury.  The  apparatus  for  measuring  the  heat  produced  by 
tht*  friction  of  solids,  consisted  of  a  vertical  axis  carrying  a  bevelled  cast-iron 
wheel,  against  which  a  stationary  bevelled  wheel  whs  pressed  by  a  lever;  the 
wheels  were  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  filled  with  mercury. 

The  rise  of  temperature  in  each  experiment  amounted  in  the  case  of  water  to 
about  0^*313  C.,or  o"*563  F.  In  the  case  of  mercury,  the  mean  rise  during  each 
experiment  in  one  series  was  i°'339  C.,  or  2°*4i  F.,  and  in  case  of  cast-iron,  it 
was  2°*39  C,  or  4^*3  F. 

3.  Percussion,  which  is  a  combination  of  friction  and  com- 
])ression,  is  a  method  of  eliciting  heat  which  is  frequently  prac- 
tised^ as  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  common  steel  and  flint,  where 
the  compression  dcvelopcs  heat  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  detached 
portions  of  steel.  In  firing  iron  shot  against  an  iron  target,  as  in 
the  artillery  trials  at  Slioeburyncss,  a  sheet  of  flame  is  commonly 
seen  at  the  moment  of  the  collision,  owing  to  the  arrest  of  motion 
in  the  projectile,  and  its  manifestation  in  the  form  of  heat.  Mr. 
Whitworth  has  indeed  employed  iron  shells  which  are  exploded 
ximply  by  the  heat  developed  by  the  concussion  on  striking  the 
surface  of  tlie  iron  target.  It  is  a  practice  not  uncommon  among 
blacksmiths,  to  show  their  agility  and  dexterity  by  hammering  a 
piece  of  cold  iron  on  the  anvil  until  it  becomes  red-hot  from  the 
heat  produced  by  compression.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that 
iron  once  treated  in  this  way  cannot  again  be  made  red-hot  by 
hammering  unless  it  has  been  subsequently  heated  in  the  forge. 
Many  other  similar  instances  might  be  adduced  ;  in  the  rolling  of 
brass  and  of  copper,  for  example,  the  bars,  as  they  issue  from  the 
rollers,  between  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure,  become  much  heated,  although  they  were  quite,  cold 
when  they  entered  the  rolling  mill. 

4.  Another  source  usually  resorted  to  for  procuring  heat  arti- 
ficially is  chemical  action.  Whenever  this  occurs  with  great  in- 
tensity, heat  is  evolved,  and  it  is  very  pfcnerally  accompanied  by 
evolution  of  ligli*^,  of  which  a  common  fire  aff'ords  the  best 
practical  illustration.  The  chemical  actions  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  living  animals  are  also  never-ceasing  sources  of  a 
regulated  emission  of  heat,  and  they  diflfer  only  from  those  of  tlu; 
furnace  in  the  more  moderate  and  subdued  amount  of  heat  gene- 
rated in  a  given  time  and  in  a  given  space.  The  quantity  of  heat 
generated  by  the  combination  of  definite  weights  of  the  bodies 
which  unite  is  perfectly  definite  in  amount,  depending  only  ou 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  substances  entering  into  combi- 
nation.     (199  et  seq.) 

5.  Accumulated  electricity  is  another  source  of  intense  heat. 
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5.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  heat^  Pouillct 
(Ann.  Chim,  Phy$.  1822  [2],  xx.  141)  has  shovn  that  the  simple 
act  of  moi$tening  any  dry  sabstacce  is  attended  with  slis^ht  yet 
uniform  disengagement  of  heat.  With  bodien  of  mineral  ori^n, 
when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  ^-iew  of  increas^inv  the  extent 
of  surface,  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  from  cP*^  to 
i^C. ;  but  with  some  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  such  at 
cotton,  thread,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  and  well-driw!  paper,  a  rise  of 
temperature  varying  from  i®  to  even  6^  C.  has  been  observed. 

7.  Besides  these  sources  of  heat  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  nucleus  of  intensely  heated  matter  within  the  bod/ 
of  the  earth  itself.  If  a  thermometer  be  buried  from  10  to  12 
metres  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  undergo  no  change 
with  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  but  on  proceeding  to  greater 
depths  the  thermometer  is  found  to  rise  progressively,  though  not 
quite  uniformly  at  all  places.  If  it  be  assumed  that  on  the 
average  this  increase  of  temperature  is  1°  C.  for  every  29*3 
metres  of  descent,*  and  if  this  rate  of  progression  be  continued 
uniformly  as  the  depth  increases,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  55°  C. 
or  ico^  F.  per  mile;  so  that  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  htJf  the 
temperature  would  be  as  high  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  at 
the  depth  of  40  miles,  a  temperature  of  2204°  C.  (4000°  F.)  would 
he  attained,  eoubiderably  beyond  the  melting  point  of  cast-iron  or 
even  of  platinum.  The  existence  of  this  central  heat,  which  rises 
to  a  degree  suflBciently  high  to  fuse  the  rocky  constituents  of  the 
earth's  crust,  is  abundantly  manifested  in  the  torrents  of  melted 
lava  which  are  from  time  to  time  poured  forth  in  volcanic 
eruptions;  and  the  occurrence,  at  great  depths,  of  rocks  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  igneous  action,  attests  the  high  tempera* 
ture  of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

(130)  Nature  of  Heat — Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat, — ^Two 
principal  views  of  the  nature  of  heat  have  been  entertained  since 
experimental  science  has  been  actively  cultivated.  One  of  those 
views,  which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  phenomena  of  latent  beat 
and  chemical  combination,  regards  heat  as  an  extremely  subtle 
material  agent,  the  particles  of  which  arc  endo'^cd  with  high  self* 
repulsion,  are  attracted   by  matter,  but  are  not  influenced  by 


*  Cordier  considers  i^  C.  in  25  metres,  or  1°  F.  in  45  feet,  not  too  high  an 
Mtimate.  In  two  shafts  of  the  depth  of  2000  feet,  one  near  Durham  and  the 
other  near  Manchester,  the  temperature  increases  i^  F.  for  65  to  70  feet; 
in  the  Saxon  argentiferous  lead  mines,  it  was  found  to  be  i^  in  65  feet,  and  the 
increase  of  temperature  observed  in  borini;  the  well  of  Grenelle  at  Paris  was  1^  in 
60  feet — LjeU,  Frinc,  GeoL  nth  ed.  ii.  205. 
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gravity.     On  the  other  theory  heat  is  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  molecular  motions  or  vibrations. 

The  latter  view  was  powerfully  advocated  by  Count  Rumford^ 
and  by  Davy^  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century^  insti- 
tuted  an  important  series  of  experiments  upon  the  production  of 
heat  by  friction.  Many  philosophers  were  subsequently  induced 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  vibratory  nature  of  heat  as  maintained 
by  these  eminent  men.  The  opinions  of  Davy  upon  this  subject 
are  thus  stated  by  him  in  his  treatise  on  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  95. 
'  It  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat^  if  it 
be  supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
vibratory  motion^  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving  with 
the  greatest  velocity^ and  through  the  greatest  space;  that  in  liquids 
and  elastic  fluids^  besides  the  vibratory  motion^  which  must  be  con- 
ceived greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  motion  roun^  their 
own  axes,  with  different  velocities,  the  particles  of  elastic  fluids 
moving  with  the  greatest  quickness ;  and  that  in  etherial  substances 
the  particles  move  round  their  own  axes,  and  separate  from  each 
other,  penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space.  Temperature  may 
be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocities  of  the  vibrations ;  in- 
crease of  capacity,  on  the  motion  being  performed  in  greater  space; 
and  the  diminution  of  temperature  during  the  conversion  of  solids 
into  fluids  or  gases,  may  be  explained  on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of 
vibratory  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  particles 
round  their  axes,  at  the  moment  when  the  body  becomes  fluid  or 
aeriform,  or  from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  particles  through  greater  space.' 

The  experiments  of  Joule  on  the  definite  amount  of  heat  de- 
veloped by  friction  {PhiL  Trans.  1850,  61)  have  recalled  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers  to  these  views ;  and  the  mathematical  theory 
of  heat  propounded  by  S.  Camot,  in  accordance  with  them,  has 
undergone  recent  revision,  particularly  by  Mayer,  Clausius,  Ran- 
kine,  and  Sir  W.  Thomson;  in  consequence  of  which  the  hy|X)- 
thesis  involved  in  the  term  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  has  been 
favourably  received.  Upon  this  view,  although  the  ideas  of  Davy 
quoted  above  have  been  adopted  with  extensions  and  modifica- 
tions by  some  writers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  particular 
kind  of  motion  in  the  interior  of  bodies  which  may  be  conceived 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  heat,  but  only  to 
suppose  that  a  motion  of  the  particles  exists,  and  that  the  heat 
is  a  measure  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  this  motion.  The  important 
principle  of  the  theory  is  this : — In  all,  cases  where  mechanical  work 
is  produced  by  heat,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  used  up,  proportional  to 
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the  work  done :  and,  conversely ,  the  same  quantity  of  heat  can  A 
again  generated  by  the  expenditure  of  just  so  much  mechanical  effect 
Tyndall^  in  his  work  on  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion 
has  applied  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  to  the  explanation  o^ 
many  of  its  phenomena  with  great  ingenuity  and  clearness.  The 
chemical  considerations^  which  are  indeed  the  most  difficult  tc 
reconcile  with  this  theory,  are,  however,  only  incidentally  touched 
upon  by  him.  A  simple  view  of  the  mathematical  consideratiom 
involved  is  given  in  B.  Stewart's  Elemetitary  Treatise  on  Heai 
and  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heai. 

§  I.  Expansion — measurement  of  temperature. 

(131)  Difference  between  Heat  and  Temperature, — The  effect 
of  a  hot  or  of  a  cold  substance  upon  our  sensations  enables  us  tc 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  but  the  impression  thiu 
produced  is  only  comparative,  and  affords  no  exact  criterion  oi 
the  amouut  of  heat,  the  sensation  produced  being  referable  to 
the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  substance 
is  applied  at  the  particular  moment.  Heat  and  cold  are,  in  fhxXy 
merely  relative  terms ;  cold  implying  not  a  negative  quality  anta- 
gonistic to  heat,  but  simply  the  absence  of  heat  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  It  is  singular  that  intense  cold  produces  the  same 
sensation  as  intense  heat  -,  and  a  freezing  mixture,  as  well  as 
boiling  water,  will  blister  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Heat  produces  no  alteration  in  the  weights  of  bodies ;  conse- 
quently the  balance  cannot  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  its 
amount.  All  bodies,  however,  when  heated,  acquire  an  increase 
in  volume,  and  return  to  their  original  volume  in  cooling,  and 
the  measure  of  the  amount  of  expansion  is  universally  employed 
as  the  measure  of  temperature. 

It  is  necessarv  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  terms  heat 

*r 

and  temperature,  which  are  applied  to  indicate  very  different  things. 
By  the  term  heat  is  meant,  in  philosophical  language,  the  power, 
whatever  it  be,  which  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  warmth; 
temperature  is  a  measure  of  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  impart 
heat  to  other  bodies :  bodies  are  at  equal  temperatures  when 
neither  transfers  heat  to  the  other.  If  two  or  more  masses  of 
matter,  of  the  same  or  of  different  kinds,  such  as  mercury,  oil, 
water,  or  spirit  of  wine,  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  ther- 
mometer, cause  the  mercury  which  this  instrument  contains  to 
stand  at  the  same  point,  they  are  said  to  have  the  same  tempe- 
rature.    But  the  temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of 
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the  actual  quantity  of  heat  ivhich  it  contains.  A  pint  of  spring 
water  may  raise  a  thermometer  to  the  same  degree  as  a  gallon  of 
the  same  water^  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger  quantity  of 
the  liquid  contains  the  greater  amount  of  heat.  Again^  suppose 
a  thermometer  to  stand  in  water  at  40°  in  one  instance^  and  at 
80^  in  another^  in  equal  quantities  of  the  liquid ;  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  latter  case  the  water  is  twice  as 
hot  as  in  the  former.  The  zero  of  the  thermometer  scale  is  an 
arbitrary  point;  the  temperature  of  a  body  which  contained  no 
heat  or  the  zero  of  a  perfect  thermometer  scale  would  be  —273®  C. 

or  -459'''4  F- 

(13  a)  Expansion  of  Solids. — Solids,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  cohesion  among  the  particles^  expand  less  for  equal  elevations 
of  temperature  than  either  liquids  or  gases.  Solids  generally  ex- 
pand uniformly  in  all  directions^  and  on  cooling  return  to  their 
original  shape.  Lead^  however^  is  so  soft  that  its  particles  slide 
over  each  over  in  the  act  of  expansion^  and  do  not  return  to  their 
original  position.  A  leaden  pipe  of  a  few  feet  long^  if  used  for 
conveying  steam^  becomes  permanently  lengthened  by  some  inches 
in  a  short  time ;  and  the  leaden  flooring  of  a  sink  which  often 
receives  hot  water,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  use,  thrown  up  into 
ridges  and  puckers. 

Mitscherlich  {Poggendorff's  Ann.  1827,  x.  137)  discovered  that 
all  those  crystals  which  possess  a  doubly  refracting  action  upon 
light,  expand  unequally  in  different  directions  when  heated. 
The  shape  of  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  for  instance,  is  slightly 
altered  when  heated :  the  obtuse  angles  become  more  acute,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  each  other  becomes 
lessened  8^'  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  0°  to  icx)°  C. 
The  crystal  elongates  most  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  and 
indeed  it  actually  contracts  at  the  same  time  in  directions  at 
right  angles  to  this.  Such  crystals,  however,  form  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  volume  of  bodies  is  increased  by  heat. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  a  crystal  of  calc-spar 
increases  in  volume  between  0°  and  100°  C,  to  the  extent  of  i 
part  in  510. 

Different  solids  expand  very  unequally  for  equal  increase  of 
temperature :  zinc,  for  example,  expands  much  more  than  iron, 
and  iron  more  than  glass.  The  cubical  expansion  of  a  body  may 
be  obtained  very  nearly  by  multiplying  the  linear  expansion  (or 
expansion  in  length)  by  3.  The  following  table  gives  some 
measurements  of  the  expansion  both  in  length  and  in  volume 
which  is  experienced  by  various  solid  bodies : — 
1  u 
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Expansion  of  Solids. 


I  Part  at  o'*  C.  or  32*  F. 


•  •  •      •  •  ■ 


English  Flint  Glass 
Glass  tube  (French) 
Platinum... 
Palladium 
Untempered  Steel  ... 

Antimony 

Iron... 

Bismuth 

Gold... 

Copper 

Braiis 

Silver 

Tin  (East  India) 

Lead        

Zino 


At  100^  C.  or 

912°  F. 

beconie. 


•  •  •  •  •  ■ 


i'cxx),8ii 

1*000,87 1 
1*000884 
rooi.coo 

IOOI,0'79 

1001.083 
1*001,182 
I '00 1, 392 
1*001,466 
rooi.718 
i*coi,866 
1*001,909 
rcoi,937 
1*002.848 
I  002.942 


Expansion, 
In  Length. 


m  1233 
in  114S 
in  1131 
in  1000 
in  926 


m 

in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


933 
846 

718 

682 

582 

516 

351 
340 


In  Volume. 


Anlhoiily. 


m  411 
in  382 

in  377 

in  333 
in309 

in  307 

in  282 

in  2^9 

in  227 

in  194 

in  179 

in  175 

in  172 

in  117 

in  113 


} 


Lav.  &  Laplioe 
Duloni^ 
and  Petit 
Wollaston 
Lav.  &  Laplaoe 
Smeaton 
DulongA  Petit 
Smeaton 
Lav.  &  LapUce 
Dulong&  Petit 

Lavoisier 
-     and 
Laplaoe 

Smeaton 


The  following  results,  which  were  obtained  by  Danielle  with 
bars  heated  in  a  cylinder  of  baked  black-lead  ware^  and  measured 
by  his  pyrometer  scale  (140),  show  the  expansion  of  certain  solids 
at  high  temperatures.     {Phil  Trans.  1841,  456.) 

Linear  Expansion  of  Solids. 


1,000,000  Parts  at  i6**  C.  or 
6a°F. 

At  100°  C.  or 
212°  p. 

At  350" Cor 
662°  F. 

At  Fosing  Point. 

Black-lead  Ware     ... 

1000244 

100070^; 

Wedgwood  Ware    ... 

1000735 

1002995 

Platinum 

1000735 

1002995 

\  1009926  maximum, 
)      hut  not  fused. 

Lron  (Wrought) 

1000984 

1004483 

\  1018378  to  the  fusing 
point  of  cast-iron. 

Iron  (Cast)      

1000893 

1003943 

1016389 

Gold 

1001025 

1004238 

Copper     

100 I 430 

1006347 

1024376 

Silver       

1001626 

ICO6886 

1020640 

Zinc 

I CO 2480 

1008527 

1012621 

A^tlTcKl  •••          •••          ■••          ««■ 

1002323 

1009072 

Tin 

IOOI472 

1003798 

The  addition  of  heat  beyond  a  certain  point  overcomes  the 
cohesion  of  the  solid^  and  it  assumes  the  liquid  form.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  this  change  takes  place  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  some  solids  melting  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  others. 

(133)  Expansion  of  Liquids. — Liquids  expand  much  more 
than  solids.     They  differ  ako  in  expansibility  to  a  much  greater 
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extent:  generally  the  most  volatile  are  most  expansible.     This 
is  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  the  liquids  obtained  by  the 
.condensiEition  of  the  gases  (196)^  which  are  even  more  dilated  by 
heat  than  aeriform  bodies. 


Expansion  of  Liquids. 


At  0*  C.  or  3aO  P. 

At  loo**  C.  or 
2ia*»  F. 

Expansion. 

Aattaority. 

1,000,000  parts  of  Mercury  become 
„                Water          „ 

Oil 
„                 Alc«>hol        ,, 

1,018,153 
1,046,600 
1,080,000 
1,111,000 

I  in  55 
I  in  21*3) 
I  in  12-5  \ 
imp) 

Regnault 
Dalton 

It  has^  however^  been  found  that  in  many  liquids  of  analogous 
chemical  composition  the  expansion  is  very  nearly  uniform,  if  the 
comparison  be  made^  not  at  the  same  temperature^  but  at  cor- 
responding  temperatures,  that  is  to  say^  at  equal  distances  from  the 
boiling  pointy  the  point  at  which  cohesion  is  just  about  to  yield  to 
the  repulsive  action  of  heat.  The  same  thing  has  also  been  ob- 
served between  some  liquids  which  present  no  analogies  in  their 
nature^  as  was  originally  observed  by  Gay-Lussac  in  comparing 
the  expansion  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  disulphide.  The  subject 
Las  more  recently  been  investigated  with  great  care  by  Pierre 
{Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [3],  1845,  ^^-  3^5  >  '847,  xix.  193  ;  1847,  xx. 
5;  1847,  ^*^*  33^^  1851,  xxxi.  118)  and  by  Kopp  {Poffff  Annal. 
1847,  Ixxii.  I  and  223;  Liebig's  Annal.  1855,  xciii.  157;  xciv. 
257 ;  and  xcv.  303).  In  most  instances  there  is  a  very  satis- 
factory agreement  between  the  results  obtained  by  these  observers 
upon  the  same  liquid.  Some  of  their  results  are  embodied  in 
the  following  table.  The  volume  of  each  liquid  at  its  boiling 
point  is  taken  at  1 0^000.  The  numbers  in  the  table  indicate  the 
volume  of  the  liquid,  first  at  40°  C.  below  the  boiliug  point  of  each 
liquid,  and  again  at  a  still  lower  teinperature,  70°  C.  below  that 
point ;  the  most  expansible  liquids  being  placed  first  in  the  table. 

The  expansion  of  the  different  liquids  used  in  these  experi- 
ments was  determined  by  enclosing  in  tubes  similar  to  those 
employed  for  thermometers,  known  volumes  of  the  liquid  at  a 
particular  temperature,  and  measuring  the  expansion  experienced 
in  each  case,  making  the  necessary  correction  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  glass  envelope.  In  fact,  a  number  of  thermometers  were 
prepared,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  various  liquids  under 
experiment  was  substituted  as  the  expansible  material  in  place  of 
mercury. 

u2 
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Expansion  of  Liquids  at  Corresponding  Temperature*. 


zo,ooo  Parts  of  the  following  Liquids 
at  their  own  lioiling  Puinta. 


MiiltUnT       aa.  ,««  ,.,  aa«  ■• 

Silicic  chloride    

Ethyl  chloride    

Ethyl  acetate 

Ethyl  formiate        

Methyl  acetate        

Methyl  butyrate     

i  Ethyl  bntyrate       
Methyl  valerate      

{Methyl  bromide      
Ethyl  bromide        , 

I  Stannic  chloride      

I  Phosphoroud  chloride     .. 

j3i.nzoi.«a      «••  ••!      •>•      ••. 

{Butjrric  acid  , 

Acetic  acid  , 

Formic  acid  , 

I  Methyl  iodide 

(  Ethyl  iodide    

Dutch  liquid       

Mouochlorinated     hydro- ) 
chloric  ether    ) 

/  Monochlorinated   Dutch 

liquid    

Dichlorinated  hydrochlo- 
ric ether       

(Wood  spirit      

-j  Alcohol      

iFuael  oil 

Carbonic  disulphide    ...     . 
Sulphurous  ether        ...     . 

Bromine      

Titanic  chloride 

Arsenious  chloride      ...     . 

Ethylene  dibromide    | 

Phosphorous  bromide... 
Silicic  bromide    

*T  Cllit7&    .•(         «..         ■••         ••• 


Forraala. 


C^H.oO 

SiCL 

CjHsCl 

CjHjCjHjOj 
CjHjCHO, 
CH1C2H3O2 
CHjC^HyOj 

CjH5C4HyOj 
CHjC.HA 

CHsBr 
CjHjBr 

SnCl^ 
PCI, 

CeHe 

HC.HA 

HC«H,0. 

H(3H0, 

CH.I 

CjH^CIj 
CgH^CUCl 

C,H,C1,C1, 

C,H,C1„C1 

CH4O 
C,H.O 
C,H„0 

C,H^M 

TiCl^ 
AhCI, 
C,H,Br, 
PBrj 
SiBr, 
H,0 


Volarae  at 
40®  Cor  72°  F. 
below  boiling. 


9384 
9390 
9419 
9424 

9430 
9431 
9438 
9446 
9445 

9438 
9452 

9475 
9484 

9486 

9497 
9530 
9560 

9494 
9514 

9499 
9481 

95'8 

9451 

9488 
9536 
9503 

9521 

9536 

9547 

9553 
9560 

9562 

9620 

9627 

9747 


Yolame  at 
7oH;.ori26*'P. 
below  boiling. 


Ob- 


9027 

9053 
9064 

9065 

9075 
9065 
9084 

9091 
9130 

9*57 

9145 
9164 

9207 

9264 

9163 
9187 

9171 
9121 

9191 
9094 


9225 
9192 

9201 

92JS 

9247 

9247 
9256 

9264 

9353 
9340 
9627 


P. 

i> 

>9 

99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

Ep. 

P. 
99 

99 

99 

Kp. 

99 
99 
99 

P. 

99 

«9 
99 


99 


99 


>9 
99 

9> 
>9 
»» 
>» 
99 
99 
99 
9» 
»> 


In  comparing  corresponding  compounds  obtained  from  wood-spirit  and  from 
Alcohol  (two  homologous  organic  liquids),  a  remarkable  parallelism  in  their  rates 
of  expant^ion  has  been  observed.  The  ethyl  and  methyl  acetates  correspond 
closely  with  each  other,  and  with  the  butyrates  of  the  same  substances.  The 
ethyl  and  methyl  bromides  also  <x>rte8pond.  So  do  the  ethyl  and  methyl  iodides. 
Wood-spirit  and  alcohol  do  not  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  or  from  an  allied 
compound  produced  during  fermentation,  which  has  received  the  name  of  fusel 
)il ;  but  the  rates  of  expansion  of  the  homologous  butyric,  acetic,  and  formic 
'cids  differ  rather  more  widely.    Ethyl  formiate  is  mettimeric  with  methyl  acetate 
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(that  is  to  say,  it  is  composed,  in  loo  parts,  of  tlie  came  chemical  elements,  in 
precisely  the  same  proportions),  and  both  expand  also  at  exactly  the  same  rate ; 
bat  this  uniformity  of  expansion  in  metameric  bodies  is  not  always  observable  : 
considerable  differences  are  found  to  exist,  for  example,  between  the  rates  of 
expansion  of  the  metamerides  Dutch  liquids  and  monochlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether,  and  between  monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid  and  dichlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether. 

Two  elements,  however,  such  as  chlorine  and  bromine,  which  are  most  closely 
allied  in  chemical  properties,  and  which  form  compounds  possessing  the  same 
crystalline  form,  may  yet  combine  with  the  same  element,  and  produce  liquids 
which  have  totally  different  rates  of  expansion.  For  instance,  Dutch  liquid  and 
ethylene  dibromide  differ  considerably,  and  no  correspondence  exists  between  the 
expansion  of  silicic  bromide  and  silicic  chloride. 

(134)  Expansion  of  Gases. — Wheu  the  temperature  rises 
beyond  a  certain  point  in  liquids,  they  change  their  state, 
cohesion  is  entirely  overcome,  repulsion  predominates,  and  the 
aeriform  condition  supervenes.  Expansion  for  equal  increments 
of  temperature  is  in  gases  far  greater  than  in  solids  or  in  liquids. 
If  the  open  extremity  of  a  tube,  on  the  other  end  of  which  a 
bulb  is  blown,  be  plunged  into  water,  the  heat  of  the  hand 
will  be  sufficient  to  dilate  the  air  in  the  bulb  so  as  to  cause  a 
part  of  the  enclosed  air  to  escape.  In  gases  where  cohesion  is 
entirely  overcome,  no  such  variety  in  expansion  is  exhibited 
as  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  of  solids;  and  it  may,  without 
sensible  error,  be  assumed  that  in  gases,  and  also  in  vapours  at 
considerable  distances  above  their  points  of  condensation,  the 
rate  of  expansion  is  the  same  in  all.  From  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  they  increase  in  volume  more  than  one- 
third,  or  i^,  J 000  parts  at  o°  becoming  1367  at  100°  C* 

(135)  Thermometers — Whether  the  body  be  in  the  solid,  the 
liquid,  or  the  gaseous  condition,  the  change  of  volume  is  very 
nearly  proportionate  to  the  change  of  temperature ;  and  the 
same  body,  with  the  same  initial  temperature,  always  expands. to 
the  same  extent  for  the  same  increase  of  temperature :  for 
example,  a  body  at  the  temperature  of  20°  will,  however  often  it 
be  heated  to  100°,  always  expand  to  the  same  volume ;  and  on 
cooling  to  its  original  temperature  of  20°,  it  will  always  return 
to  its  original  volume. 

By  ascertaining  exactly  the  extent  of  this  expansion,  a  ready 
and  available  measure  of  temperature  is   afforded ;  and  accord- 


•  Regnault  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  1842  [3],  iv.  5  and  v.  52)  and  Magnns 
(f^'  [3]'  ^^*  330)  have  published  independent  and  elaborate  investigations  on  the 
expansion  which  various  gases  undergo  on  the  application  of  heat.  According  to 
their  experiments,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  not  rigidly  uniform  for  all  gases ; 
the  expansion  being  greatest  for  those  which  are  most  readily  condensible,  whilst 
for  the  gases  which  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  liquefy  them,  scarcely  any  a|^^re*^ 
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ingly  instruments  termed  thermometers  (from  Oepjuoq,  hot,  uirpo^, 
a  measure)  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Air,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  indications,  and-  the  regularity 
of  its  expansion,  would  seem  to  be  the  material  best  fitted  to 

measure  changes  of  temperature,  and  indeed  it  was 
the  substance  first  tried.  The  air  thermometer  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  with  a  narrow 
elongated  stem  dipping  into  some  liquid  (fig.  ii6)j 
as  the  bulb  became  heated  the  air  expanded,  and 
depressed  the  liquid  in  the  stem  :  as  it  cooled  the 
air  contracted  and  the  liquid  rose ;  a  scale  attached 
to  the  stem  gave  the  amount  of  the  expansion  or 
contraction.  But  the  size  of  the  instrument  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  indications  limited  the  range 
through  which  it  could  be  employed,  and  impaired 
its  utility.  It  was  also  soon  observed  that  differences 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  entirely  independent  of  tem- 
perature, caused  an  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the 
air:  this  may  be  seen  by  introducing  such  an  in- 
strument under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  moving  the 
handle;  very  slight  motion  causes  a  great  alteration  in  the 
height  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  thermometer.*     This  diflS- 


ciablo  difTercnces  are  observed.     The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  Ae 
results  of  these  experiments : — 

Expansion  of  Oases  by  Heat, 


xooo  Parti  at  o°  C.  or  32*  F.  become. 

At  ioo<>  C.  or  aia*  P. 

(tae  prcMure  renuiniug  unaltered) 

Begnaalt. 

Mafrnut. 

Hydrogen    

Carbonic  oxide    

AtmoHpheric  air 

Nitrogen     

Hydrochloric  acid       

Carbonic  anhydride    

Nitrous  oxide      

Cyanogen     

Sulphurous  anhydride        

1366*13 
1366*88 
136706 
1366-82 
1368*12 
137099 

i37i'95 
1387-67 

1390-28 

1365659 
1366*508 

1369087 

1385*618 

For  ordinary  purposes,  sufficient  accuracy  is,  however,  attained  by  assuming  the 
expansion  of  gases  and  vapours  by  heat,  between  0°  C.  and  100°,  at  ^^  of  the 
volume  at  0°  C. ;  this  i^  about  \-^f  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  or  ^^7  foi" 
each  degree  Centigrade,  upon  the  volume  occupied  by  the  gas  at  32°  F.  or  o^  C. 
*  The  expnnbion  of  air,  however,  when  measured  with  due  precaution,  gives 
a  more  accurate  means  of  estimating  temperature  than  any  other  mode  hitherto 
devised,  but  the  application  of  air  to  this  purpose  requires  elaborate  and  special 
contrivances. 
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culty  was  obviated  by  a  modification  of  the  instrument  in  which 
atmospheric  pressure  was  altogether  excluded;  two  bulbs  were 
blown  at  the  extremities  of  a  stout  tube, 
which  was  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and 
a  liquid  was  included  in  the  stem  (fig.  117). 
The  instrument  in  this  form,  however, 
would  not  indicate  general  changes  of  tem- 
perature, but  only  differences  between  the 
temperature  of  the  two  bulbs :  if  one  were 
warmer  than  the  other,  the  air  expanded 
in  that  bulb  and  drove  the  liquid  in  the 
stem  towards  the  other  bulb :  it  was  hence 
termed  the  differential  thermometer  or  ther- 
moscope,  and  formed,  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases,  an  instrument  of  great  sensitive- 
ness and  utility. 

(136)  Graduation  of  the  Thermometer. — 
The  next  great  improvement  in  the  ther- 
mometer was  made  by  the  Florentine  academicians:  they 
substituted  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  for  that  of  air,  employing 
spirit  of  wine  for  this  purpose,  and  they  divided  the  stem  of 
the  instrument,  arbitrarily  as  before,  by  means  of  small  dots 
of  enamel,  placed  at  equal  distances  upon  the  tube.  As  the 
scales  of  different  instruments  were  not  divided  upon  any 
uniform  principle,  the  results  which  they  furnished  did  not 
admit  of  direct  comparison.  This  evil  was,  however,  remedied 
by  Newton,  who  applied  Hookas  observation,  that  the  melting 
point  of  ice  always  occurs  at  a  fixed  temperature;  and  finding 
that  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  certain  standard  circum- 
stances is  equally  constant,  he  proposed  these  as  fixed  points, 
between  which  the  scale  should  be  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts;  the  scale  being  continued  above  and 
below,  with  similar  divisions,  as  far  as  might  be  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  this  interval  has  in  different  countries  been 
differently  subdivided.  In  England,  Fahrenheit's  division  into 
180°  has  hitherto  been  principally  employed;  the  zero,  or  0°, 
upon  this  scale  being  32  of  these  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  In  France,  and  generally  on  the  Continent,  the 
Centigrade  division  introduced  by  Celsius  prevails;  the  interval 
between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points  being  subdivided  into 
100®,  the  degrees  being  counted  upwards  and  downwards  from 
the  freezing  point,  which  is  reckoned  0°,  the  lower  temperatures 
being  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  the  negative  algebraic  sign  — . 
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B^umur,  whoae  division  is  still  used  in  GennanT' 
and  Russia,  divided  the  same  interval  into  80% 
making  his  eero  at  the  frecziDg  point  of  water. 

The  conversion  of  degrees  upon  one  scale  into 
those  of  another  is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
following  fonnuUe : — 

FshrcDhcit  to  Centigrade,  i  (F°— 32)  =  C'*. 

Centigrade  to  Fiihrenheit,  I    ^  +  32  =  !*. 

Reaumur  to  Fahrenheit,      Jf-    R''+33  =  F*. 

Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur,     i  (F**— 32)  =  R°. 

Centigrade  to  Reaumur,      ^   C=iL°. 

Reaumur  to  Centigrade,     ^    R°=C°. 
The  annexed  cut   (fig.   118)    eshibits   the    three 
scales  i)1accd  side   by   side,    and   shows    the   corre- 
spoudiiig  values  through    a  considerable    range    of 
temperature.* 

The  employment  of  spirit  of  vine  as  the  eipan- 
aihle  liquid  for  measuring  temperature,  is  attended 
with  advantages  where  low  temperatures  are  con- 
cemed,  inasmuch  as  spirit  of  wine  has  never  yet 
been  solidified  hy  cold.  But  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature at  which  the  spirit  boils,  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied for  high  ranges  of  temperature;  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  would  he  sufficient  to  burst  the  ther- 
mometer, in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  the 
vapour  of  alcohol  within  the  instrument.  For  moat 
purposes  mercury  is  a  more  convenient  thcrmometric 
liquid;  it  embraces  a  considerable  range  of  tempe- 
rature, freezing  at—  ^S°-S  C,  or  37'''9  below  0°  F., 
and  not  boiling  under  350°  C,  or  662°  F.     It  baa 


also  the  advantage  of  not  adhering  to  the  aides  of 
the  tubes. 

{137)  Tests  of  a  Good  Therruomtler. — ^A  good 
mercurial  thermometer  should  answer  to  the  fol- 
:  lowing  tests:  when  its  bulb  and  stem  to  the  top  of 
3  the  mercurial  column  are  immersed  in  melting  ice, 
the  top  of  the  mercury  should  indicate  exactly 
0°  C. ;  when  suspended  with  its  bulb  and  scale  immersed  in  the 
steam  of  water  boiling  in  a  metallic  vessel,  as   represented  in 


*  A  tnble  of  the  decreet  of  the  (k'ntigtade  ecate,  nith  their  comparativo 
valuta  on  that  of  Falireabeit,  will  be  fuund  ia  thq  Appendix  to  thia  volume. 
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fig.  119  (the  barometer  standing  at  yfio""'),  the  mercary  should 
remaiii  stationary  at  ioo°  C.  When  the  instrument  is  inverted, 
the  mercury  should  fill  the  tnbe,  and 
fall  with  a  metallic  click,  thus  showing 
the  perfect  exclusion  of  the  air.  The 
value  of  the  degrees  thn.ughout  the 
tube  should  be  uniform  :  to  ascertain 
this,  a  little  cylinder  of  mercury  may 
be  detached  from  the  column  by  a 
slight  jerk,  and  on  inclining  the  tube 
it  may  he  made  to  pass  firom  one  por- 
tion of  the  bore  to  another.  ■  If  the 
scale  be  properly  graduated,  the  column 
will  occupy  an  equal  number  of  degrees 
in  all  parts  of  the  tube.* 

The  expansion  of  which  a  thermo- 
meter thus  takes  cognizance  is  not  the  = 
entire  expansion  of  the  mercury,  hut 
the  difference  between  the  expansion  of 
the  mercury  and  of  the  glass;  both 
expand,  but  the  mercury  expands  the  more  of  the  two,  and  the 
column  of  metal  therefore  rises  in  the  stem  of  the  instrument. 

If  a  thermometer  be  ^adutited  immediutelj  afler  it  has  been  sealed,  it  i" 
liable  to  undergo  a  iillglit  alteratioii  in  the  fixed  poinlH  of  the  xcale,  uwiog  to  the 
^adual  coutractimi  uf  the  bulb,  which  doea  not  attain  iU  permanent  dimenaione 
until  afler  a  lapse  of  severiil  months.  From  this  clrcumxtunee,  the  freezing  point 
may  be  elevated  I'rora  |  to  -^  a  degree  C. ;  and  thun  the  graduations  throngh- 
out  the  scale  would  indicate  a  temperature  higher  than  the  true  one  by  the  amotuit 
of  the  error.  In  some  therm ometem,  even  aftur  long  use,  the  bulb,  as  Despretz 
and  Pierre  have  shown,  alter  exposure  to  a  heat  uot  eiceeding  tliat  of  boiling 
water,  does  not,  on  cooling,  contract  at  once  to  its  proper  dimensions ;  and  thus 
■  temporary  displacement  of  the  graduation  and  depi'ession  of  the  freezing  poiDt 
below  the  mark,  owin^  to  a  temporary  dilatation  of  the  bulb,  i*  caosed  every 
time  soch  iaatTumento  are  healed  to  100°  C. 

(138)  Different  Forms  of  Thermometer.— The  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  thermometers  are  used,  necessarily 
demands  a  considerable  variety  in  their   form.     It  is  desirable. 


*  In  accurate  observHtioDR,  when  the  column  of  mercnrj  in  the  item  of  the 
instrument  is  eiposed  to  a  temperature  different  from  that  of  the  bulb,  a  cor- 
rection muitt  be  made  on  this  account.  If  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  be 
pWrd  in  the  i-team  of  boiling  water  while  the  item  projects  into  tii«  atmo- 
sphere, and  i*  of  the  temperature  say  of  15°  C,  an  error  exceeding  ■"'5  C.  might 
easily  be  madj.  Wherever  it  ts  practicable  the  whole  column  of  mercury  should 
be  T^ied  to  the  Mme  temperature  ab  the  bulb. 
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for  delicate  experiments^  to  reduce  the  mass  of  the  instrument, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  its 
temperature  to  that  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
contact;  but  where  minute  subdivisions  of  a  degree  require 
notice^  it  is  better  to  employ  a  thermometer  with  a  large  bulb 
and  a  fine  bore.  A  useful  form  of  the  instrument  is  the  self- 
registering  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer. — The  common 
maximum  thermometer,  or  that  of  Rutherford,  consists  of  a 
mercurial  thermometer,  with  a  horizontal  stem,  in  the  bore  of 
which  a  small  piece  of  steel  wire  is  included  above  the  mercury. 
As  the  mercury  expands  it  pushes  the  steel  before  it,  and  when 
the  mercury  contracts,  and  recedes  towards  the  bulb,  the  wire  does 
not  follow  it.  The  minimum  temperature  is  observed  by  means 
of  a  spirit  thermometer,  arranged  like  the  mercurial  one,  but  the 
index  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  enamel,  sunk  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  column.  As  the  spirit  descends,  it  carries 
the  index  with  it  by  capillarity,  as  soon  as  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  index  reaches  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ;  but  the  liquid, 
on  expanding,  readily  passes  by  the  enamel,  and  leaves  it  at  the 
lowest  point  to  which  the  column  had  retreated.  Six's  thermo^ 
meter  is  constructed  upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  but  it  is 
less  portable,  and  more  liable  to  derangement.  A  simpler  form 
of  maximum  thermometer  has  been  constructed  by  Negretti  and 
Zambra ;  it  is  merely  an  ordinary  thermometer,  placed  horizon- 
tally, with  a  contraction  in  the  tube,  just  above  the  bulb,  so  that 
it  allows  the  mercury  to  pass  when  it  expands,  but,  owing  to  the 
narrowing,  the  metal  does  not  recede  when  the  temperature  falls. 
It  therefore  indicates  the  highest  temperature  attained  since  the 
last  observation.  In  the  maximum  thermometer  of  Phillips  the 
index  is  merely  a  small  portion  of  the  mercurial  column  itself, 
which  is  detached  from  the  rest,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
minute  bubble  of  air.  In  both  the  forms  last  mentioned  the 
true  place  of  the  mercurial  column  is  restored  by  placing  the 
instrument  vertically,  and  giving  it  a  slight  swinging  motion. 

In  deep-sea  soundings  in  which  the  temperature  was  deter- 
mined by  self-registering  thermometers,  it  was  found  that  the 
pressure  acting  on  the  exterior  of  the  bulb  produced  an  elevation 
of  the  mercurial  column,  and  recorded  temperatures  several 
degrees  too  high.  This  has  been  prevented  by  blowing  another 
bulb  round  the  thermometer  bulb,  and  nearly  filling  this  with 
alcohol,  the  air  being  removed  from  the  space  at  the  top  of  the 
bulb  by  boiling  the  spirit  before  sealing.     Any  pressure  on  the 
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external  bulb  merely  diminishes  the  space  occupied  by  the  alcohol 
vapour,  and  is  not  communicated  to  the  interior  bulb.  When 
submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the  square  inch, 
the  index  of  one  of  these  protected  thermometers  was  raised 
i***5  F.,  due  to  the  heat  produced  by  the  compression  of  the  water, 
while  an  unprotected  thermometer  indicated  a  rise  of  1 1**'5  F. 
(W.  A.  Miller,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1869,  xvii.  482). 

(139)  Increase  of  the  Rate  of  Ditatation  with  Rise  of  Tempe- 
rature.— A  scale  divided  upon  the  principles  already  described 
evidently  depends  for  accuracy  on  the  supposition  that  equal 
increments  of  heat  produce  equal  amounts  of  expansion.  With 
due  precautions,  a  pound  of  water,  at  0°  C,  mixed  with  a  pound 
of  water  at  100°,  should  yield  a  mixture  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter should  stand  at  50^,  the  exact  mean.  Yet  it  is  not  true 
that  even  in  the  same  substance  equal  increments  of  heat  at 
different  temperatures  produce  an  equal  amount  of  expansion  : — 
for  example,  the  expansion  of  mercury  for  the  10°  between  0° 
and  10°,  is  less  than  its  expansion  for  the  to®  between  90® 
and  100®.  In  the  mercurial  thermometer,  for  temperatures 
between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
assumed,  without  sensible  error,  that  equal  increments  of  heat 
raise  the  thermometer  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees. 
The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  glass  bulb,  especially  if  the 
thermometer  be  made  of  crown  glass,  almost  exactly  compen- 
sates for  the  increasing  rate  of  the  expansion  of  mercury ; 
though  for  temperatures  above  100®  the  compensation  is  not  so 
exact.  The  general  result  is,  that  for  all  bodies,  in  proportion 
as  the  temperature  rises,  the  expansion  increases ;  the  distance 
between  the  particles  augments  with  the  heat,  and  consequently 
their  mutual  cohesion  is  more  readily  overcome.  The  expansion 
of  mercury,  for  example,  for  three  progressive  intervals  of  100®  C, 
according  to  Begnault,  is  the  following:  between  o®  C.  and 
100°  it  is  I  part  in  55*09;  between  100®  C.  and  200®  it  is  i  in 
54*57 ;  and  between  aoo°  and  300®  C.  i  in  54*11.  Platinum  is 
more  equable  in  its  expansion  than  any  other  of  the  metals, 
though  it  also  exhibits  a  similar  increase  in  the  rate  of  its 
expansion  as  the  heat  rises. 

The  following  table  embodies  some  experimental  results 
obtained  upon  this  point  by  Dulong  and  Petit : — 
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Increase  of  Mean  Dilatation  in  Volume  by  Heat. 


Mean  Expansion  for  each  Degree  C. 

Material  employed. 

Between 
o*  and  ICO*. 

Between 

o**  and  aoo°. 

Between 
0'  and  300*. 

Between 
0*  and  350". 

61a88        

Platinum 

Iron 

Copper     

Mercury 

Do.  (Regnault)       ... 
Mercury  in  glass    . . . 

I  in  3870 
I  in  3770 
I  in  2820 
I  in  1940 

I  in  5550 
I  in  5508 

I  in  6480 

I  in  3630 

I  in  5425 

I  in  5433 
I  in  6377 

I  in  3290 
I  in  3630 
I  in  22-0 
I  in  1770 
1  in  5300 

i  »n  5359 
I  in  6318 

I  in  5323 

The  temperature  of  572°  (300°  C.),  as  measured  by  an  air 
thermometer,  if  measured  by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  in  an 
ordinary  thermometer,  would  be  indicated  as  586°  {3^7^'7  C.), 
because  the  apparent  dilatation  of  the  mercury  increases  as  the 
temperature  rises.* 

In  consequence  of  this  expansion  of  all  vessels  employed  to  contain  the  mer- 
cury, there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  measuring  the  absolute  expansion  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  the  difficulty  was  ingeniously  overcome  by  Dulong  and  Petit  in  the 
following  manner  {Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  181 7  [2],  vii.  124) : — Two  long  vertical 
tubes  of  glass,  open  at  the  upper  extremities  to  the  air,  were  connected  below  by 
a  capillary  tube,  and  the  apparatus  was  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  in  both 
limbs  stood  at  the  same  level  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  both  was  equal.  One 
limb  of  the  apparatus  was  now  enclosed  in  melting  ice,  whilst  the  other  limb 
was  surrounded  by  a  hot  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  could  be  regulated  at 
pleasure :  the  mercury  in  the  heated  limb  of  course  expanded  with  the  heat, 
consequently  a  longer  column  of  the  hot  mercury  i^as  required  to  balance  a  cor- 
responding column  of  the  cold  mercury.  By  means  of  a  cathetometer  {note, 
p.  60),  the  difference  in  height  of  the  two  columns  was  read  off,  and  the  length 
of  each  column  being  known,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  density  of  the  mercury 
for  any  given  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Regnault  on  a  larger  scale,  and 


*  If  the  specific  expansion  of  each  solid  and  liquid  were  equal  for  that 
substance  for  equal  increments  of  temperature,  the  volume  of  the  body  might 
be  calculated  for  any  given  temperature  by  the  formula  Y  =  i  +  a^,  in  which 
y  is  the  required  volume,  i  the  volume  at  0°  C,  t  the  temperature  in  degrees  C, 
and  a  the  coefficient  of  expansion  ascertained  by  experiment.  Thus  the  volume 
of  mercury  for  any  temperature  between  o^  C.  and  1 00°  C.  may  be  approximately 
determined  by  the  formula,  V  =  i  +  o  00018153  ^;  but,  generally  speaking,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  other  terms  of  the  series  into  the  account,  so  that 
the  ibrmula  becomes 

V  =  I  +  a<  +  6^  +  c^, 

a,  b,  and  c,  being  coefficients  calculated  from  the  experimental  numbers. 

In  the  case  of  permanent  gases,  the  simple  formula,  Y  =  i  +at  gives  the 
true  result  for  the  expansion,  the  coefficient  a  being  taken  =  0*002036  for  each 
I**  F.,  or- 0003665  for  6a«h  i**  C. 
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with  additional  precaQtions :  he  obtained  as  the  result  nambers  slightly  lower 
than  those  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 

(140)  Pyrometers, — Since  the  expansions  of  dissimilar  metals 
for  equal  increments  of  temperature  are  unequal^  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  compound  bar^  consisting  of  two  such  metals  as  brass 
and  steely  be  formed  by  riveting  equal  plates  of  each  metal 
together^  the  application  of  heat  would  occasion  curvature  of  the 
bar ;  the  concavity  being  upon  the  side  of  the  steely  the  metal 
which  expands  least.  On  this  principle^  a  very  delicate  solid 
thermometer  has  been  constructed  by  Breguet.  It  consists  of  a 
compound  ribbon  of  three  metals^  platinum,  gold,  and  silver, 
which  are  rolled  out  into  a  verv  thin  lamina  and  coiled  into  a 
cylindrical  spiral,  to  the  lower  extremity  of  which  an  index  is 
attached,  the  upper  end  of  the  spiral  being  fixed.  The  silver  ex- 
pands much  more  than  the  platinum,  so  that  the  coil  twists  and 
untwists  as  the  temperature  rises  and  falls.  The  value  of  the  de- 
grees is  ascertained  by  comparison  with  a  standard  thermometer. 

Fio.  120 
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For  the  estimation  of  high  de- 
grees of  temperature,  such  as  the 
heat  of  furnaces  and  the  fusing 
points  of  many  metals,  instruments 
of  a  different  description,  usually 
termed  pyrometers  (from  irv/o,  fire), 
are  required. 

The  most  manageable  of  these  is  Daniell's 
reffister  pyrometer,  which  is  shown  in  fig. 
120.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  register, 
I,  and  the  scale,  2,  The  re^ster  is  a  solid 
bar  of  blac1{-lead  earthenware,  ▲,  highly 
baked.  In  the  axis  of  this  a  hole  in  drilled, 
i-eaching  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  other  extremity.  In  this  cylindrical  cavity  a  rod  of  platinnro 
or  of  iron,  a,  a,  6^  inches  long,  is  placed.    Upon  the  top  of  the  bar  rests  a  cylin* 
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drical  piece  of  porcelain,  c  c,  sufficiently  long  to  project  a  short  distance  bejond 
the  extremity  of  the  black-lead  bar,  so  as  to  nerve  as  an  index.  It  is  confined  in 
its  position  by  a  ring  or  strap  of  platinum,  d,  paiwing  round  the  top  pt  the  black- 
lead  tube,  which  is  partly  cut  away  at  the  top ;  the  ring  is  tightened  by  a  wedge 
of  porcelain,  e  When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  expansion  of  the  metallic 
rod,  a  a,  forces  the  index  forward  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  expansion  between  the  metallic  rod  and  the  black-lead  bar,  and  when 
oool,  it  will  remain  protruded  to  the  same  distance,  whirh  will  be  greater  or  lev 
aooording  to  the  temperature :  the  exact  measurement  of  this  distance  is  effeeted 
by  the  '  scale,*  2.  This  scale  is  independent  of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two 
rules  of  brass,/,  y,  joined  together  by  their  edges  accurately  at  a  right  angle, 
and  fitting  square  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  black-lead  bar.  Near  one  end  of 
this  double  rule  a  small  brass  plate,  k,  projects  at  a  right  angle,  which,  when  the 
instrument  is  used,  is  brought  down  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register,  formed  by 
the  notch  cut  away  for  the  platinum  stnip.  To  the  extremity  of  the  rule  nearest 
this  brass  plate,  is  attached  a  moveable  arm,  d,  turning  at  its  fixed  extremity 
\x\fon  a  centre,  1,  and  at  the  other  end  carrying  an  arc  of  a  circle,  E,  the  radiiia  of 
which  is  exactly  5  inches,  accurately  divided  into  degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree. 
Upon  this  arm,  at  the  centre,  k,  another  lighter  arm,  c,  is  made  to  turn,  carrying 
upon  the  extremity  of  its  longer  limb  a  vernier,  H,  which  moves  on  the  face  of  the 
arc,  and  subdivides  the  graduation  into  minutes.  The  shorter  arm,  which  is  half 
an  inch  in  length,  crosses  the  centre,  and  terminates  in  an  obtuse  steel  poiht^^M, 
turned  inwards  at  a  right  angle. 

To  Ufie  the  instrument,  the  metallic  rod  is  placed  in  the  register,  the  index  is 
pret>sed  firmly  down  upon  its  extremity,  and  secured  tightly  by  the  platinum  strap 
and  the  wedge.  The  position  of  the  index  is  then  read  off  on  the  scale,  by  placing 
the  register  in  the  re-entering  angle  for  its  reception,  with  the  cross-piece 
firmly  held  against  the  Mhoulder,  and  the  steel  point,  m,  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  index,  in  a  notch  cut  for  it,  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  rod. 
A  similar  observation,  made  afler  the  instrument  has  been  heated  and  allowed 
to  cool,  gives  the  value  of  the  expansion.  The  scale  of  the  pyrometer  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  by  observing  the  amount  of 
expansion  between  two  fixed  points,  such  as  the  freezing  of  water  and  the  boiling 
of  mercury. 

(141)  A  combiuation  of  the  thermometer  with  the  pyrometer 
gives  a  rauge  of  temperature  extending  through  wide  limits.  The 
means  of  attaining  very  elevated  teu)])eratures  are  much  more 
under  command  than  those  of  procuring  great  degrees  of  cold. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  degrees  both  of  Fahrenheit's 
and  of  the  Centigrade  scale,  some  remarkable  points  of  tem- 
perature : — 


Theoretical  Zero  of  Temperature 

Qreatest  artificial  cold  produced  by  a  bath  of 
Nitrous  Oxide  and  Carbonic  Disulphide  in 
vacuo  (Natterer) 

Qreatest  cold  by  a  bath  ot  Carbonic  Anhydride 
and  Ether  in  vacuo  (Faraday)     

Greatest  natural  cold  recorded  in  Arctic  expe- 
dition (Sabine)      

i^ares,  ^^/o'/O  •••     .«•      ...      ...      *••      .*• 


•^Fah. 

1         •»Cen. 

— 4594 

273 

— 220 

1       —140 

t 

166 

— no 

-56 

—  488 

-   73 

—  577 
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•••     •••    •••    ••• 


•■•    • >• 


•  •  a      •  •  • 


Mercury  freezes 

Freezing  mixtare  of  Snow  and  Salt 

xce  meiuS   •••     ■••     •••     ■••     •••     •( 

Maximum  Density  of  Water  ... 

Mean  Temperature  of  London  (Daniell) 

Blood  Heat       

Boiling  point  of  Water   ... 

Mercury  boils   ... 

Bed  Heat  just  visible  in  the  dark  ... 

Silver  raelts 

Cast- Iron  melts 

Highest  heat  of  Wind  Furnace 


•  •  ■  •  •  • 


•••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •«• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  ••  •  •  • 


Daniell. 


•F«h. 

•Cen. 

—  37*9 

-38-8 

—  4 

—  30 

33 

0 

39*2 

40 

497 

?! 

98 

Z6'6 

313 

100 

663 

350 

080 

536 

187.3 
3786 

1033 

1530 

3380 

1805 

(142)  Pressure  Exerted  by  Expansion. — The  amount  of  pres- 
sure exerted  by  a  bar  wheu  heated  or  cooled,  if  its  expansion  or 
contraction  is  prevented,  is  enormous;  for  it  is  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  required  to  elongate  or  compress  a  cold  bar 
by  mechanical  means^  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  expansion  or 
contraction  which  would  have  occurred  if  the  bar  had  been  free. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Barlow^  a  bar  of  malleable  iron 
of  a  square  inch  (25'4°*™*)  in  section^  is  stretched  ^^  j^^  of  its 
length  by  a  ton  weight  (about  10 16  kilos.) ;  the  same  elongation 
is  produced  by  about  9°  C.  In  this  climate  a  variation  of  45°  C. 
between  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  frequently 
experienced.  With  that  range,  a  wrought  iron  bar  would  be 
elongated  -nrwo  of  i^s  length  if  it  is  free  to  expand,  or  would 
exert  a  stress  of  5  tons  per  square  inch  of  section  if  the  expansion 
is  prevented.  Calculating  upon  Joule^s  data,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  tne  work  done  by  heat  in  producing  the  expansion  of  i  lb. 
of  iron  between  0°  and  100°  C,  during  which  it  would  increase 
about  -^Q  of  its  volume,  would  be  adequate  to  lift  a  weight  of 
7  tons  to  the  height  of  i  foot — ^that  is  to  say,  that  in  order  to 
drive  asunder  the  particles  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  a 
pound  of  iron  to  increase  ^^^  of  its  volume,  an  expenditure  of 


work  of  this  enormous  amount  would  be  required. 

In  many  instances  in  the  arts  this  effect  is  tamed  to  useful  account  With  this 
view  the  wheelwright  makes  the  iron  tire  of  his  wheels  a  little  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  applies  the  tire  in  a  heated  state ;  on 
cooling,  it  contracts,  and  binds  the  parts  firmly  together.  In  rivetting  steam- 
boilers,  the  rivets  are  clenched  whilst  red-hot,  in  cooling  they  contract  and 
draw  the  plates  closely  together.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  expansion 
requires  often  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Iron  clamps  built  into  furnaces 
frequently  destroy,  by  their  expansion  and  contraction,  the  masonry  which  they 
are  intended  to  support.  In  long  lengths  of  steam  pipe  an  expansion  joint  is 
provided  which  permits  alteration  of  length.  For  the  same  reason,  a  small 
interval  is  left  between  the  ends  of  the  iron  bar»  in  laying  down  a  line  of  raiU. 
Each  tube  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  across  the  Mcuai  ^\x«1\a,  \&  ^j^si^^,  Sx^\sl 
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changes  of  temperature,  in  the  coarse  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  an  elongation 
and  contraction  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  (from  1 2  to  76  milli- 
metres), and  a  roller  bed  is  provided  to  allow  this  expansion  to  occur  freely. 

Brittle  substances,  such  as  glass  and  cast-iron,  often  crack  on  the  auddoi 
application  of  heat,  because  a  sudden  dilatation  is  produced  upon  the  sarfm 
before  the  heat  has  time  to  reach  the  interior,  and  thus  the  cohesion  is  destroyed. 
The  thicker  the  plate  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  fracture.  Sudden  cooling,  by 
inducing  unequal  contraction,  has  a  similar  effect 

A  knowledge  of  these  effects  of  expansion  explains  why  the  wires  of  certain 
metals,  such  as  iron  and  platinum,  may  be  soldered  into  glass;  whilst  other 
metals,  such  as  silver,  gold,  or  copper,  separate  and  crack  out  as  the  joint  ooola. 
The  expansion  of  iron  or  of  platinum  differs  from  that  of  glass  by  only  a  very 
small  amount,  whereas  other  metals  vary  from  it  greatly,  and  contract  far  more 
in  cooling. 

(143)  Anomalous  Expansion  of  Water, — A  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  the  law  of  contraction  by  the  lowering  of  temperatuve, 
exists  in  the  case  of  water.  Water  follows  the  regular  law  until 
it  reaches  a  temperature  of  about  4°  C.  (39°* 2  F.) ;  then,  instead' 
of  contracting,  it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  do  so  until 
it  reaches  the  freezing  point.  About  4^  it  is  at  its  point  of 
greatest  density,  and  just  before  it  freezes  it  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  it  did  at  9^  C.  If  water  at  4°  C.  be  taken  as  1000^  it 
has  a  density,  at  0°  C,  of  999*88  (Pierre).  From  4°  C.  water 
expands  regularly  as  the  temperature  rises  :  so  that  1000  parts  at 
0°  C.  become 


At  0°  =  looo'co 

4°=  999-88 
10°  =  1000*14 
20°  =  1001*67 


At  30°  =  1004*21 
40°  =  1007  61 
1011-93 
1016-86 


50°=  1011-93 


At  70°  =  1023*43 

«o^  =  1028*73 
90°  =  1035*58 
100°  =  1043-03 


(Despretz.) 

More  recently  Kopp  {Pogg,  Ann.  1847,  Ixxii.  48)  has  deter- 
mined the  expansion  of  water  with  the  followiug  results : — 

At   0°  =  I  000000  'A.t3o°  =  1*004064      1       At  70°  =  1*022246 

4!  =  0999877 


10°  =  1*000124 
20°  =  1*001567 


40°=  1007531 
50°  =  ro!i7o6 


80°=  102858 1 

90°  =  1  035397 

100°  =  1*042980 


60°  =  1*016590 

By  dissolving  common  salt  in  water,  the  point  of  maximum 
density  is  lowered,  and  the  solution  goes  on  contracting  regularly 
at  temperatures  considerably  below  4°,  until,  in  sea-water,  the 
anomaly  disappears,  the  maximum  density  occurring  according  to 
Despretz  at  25°"38  (— 3°*68  C),  a  temperature  below  its  point  of 
congelation,  which  the  same  observer  estimates  at  28°*62 
(— 1°'88  C).  Various  other  salts  besides  common  salt  (sodic 
chloride)  have  the  effect,  when  dissolved  in  water,  of  lowering  its 
point  of  maximum  density ;  but  amongst  the  numerous  liquids 
examined  by  Pierre,  no  other  liquid  besides  water  was  found  thus 
to  expand  whilst  the  temperature  was  falling. 
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(144)  Correction  of  Volume  of  Gases  for  Temperature. — It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  aeriform  bodies  expand  for 
equal  rise  of  temperature  more  than  either  solids  or  liquids^  and 
that  the  rates  of  expansion  for  all  gases  and  for  vapours,  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  their  boiling  points^  may  be  assumed  to  be  equal 
and  uniform,  at  all  degrees  of  temperature  and  under  all  varia- 
tions of  pressure.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  expansion  in  all  experiments  where 
tbe  quantities  of  gases  require  to  be  determined,  and  where  their 
density  is  to  be  inferred  from  measurement  of  their  volume.  Pro- 
vided that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  known,  the  calculation 
is  easily  made.  Experiment  has  shown  that  for  every  degree  of 
temperature  upon  Fahrenheit's  scale,  an  amount  of  expansion 
takes  place  equal  to  tt?  ^^  ^^^  volume  that  the  gas  occupied  at 
o^  F. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  quantity  of  any  gas  which,  at  the 
temperature  of  o^,  occupies  459  volumes,  for  every  additional 
degree  increases  in  volume  by  i ;  so  that  at  i^  it  will  become 
460  volumes,  at  2°  461,  at  40°  499,  at  60*^  519  volumes.  In 
England,  all  comparisons  of  gases  are  usually  referred  to  the 
temperature  of  60^.  Suppose  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the 
volume  which  9*2  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas,  measured  at  70°, 
would  have  when  reduced  to  60® : — Since  459  volumes  of  any 
gas  at  0°  would  at  70°,  have  increased  in  \olurae  by  70,  it  would 
have  become  459  +  70,  or  529  volumes.  Again,  a  gas,  which  at 
0°  occupied  459  volumes,  would,  at  60°,  occupy  a  volume  equal 
to  459  +  60,  or  519.  The  volume,  therefore,  of  any  gas  at  70° 
would  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  volume  which  it  would  occupy 
at  60°  as  529  does  to  519.     And  hence 

529  :  519  :  :  9*2  :  x  (=9*026  cubic  inches). 

If  the  gas,  instead  of  being  measured  at  70°,  had  been  measured 
at  50°,  and  it  were  desired  to  reduce  the  9*2  cubic  inches  to  the 
standard  temperature  of  60° ;  the  gas,  which  occupied  459  volumes 
at  o^,  would  have  expanded  to  459  +  50,  or  509  volumes  at  50°. 
The  ratio  to  the  volume  at  60°,  which  would,  as  before,  be  519, 
is  given  as  follows  : — 

to 

509  :  519  :  :  g'2  :  X  (=9-381  cubic  inches). 

In  this  case,  the  observed  volume  is  less  than  the  corrected  one  ; 
before,  it  was  greater,*     An  additional  and  independent  correc- 


*  The  correction  to  o®  C.  is  made  on  the  same  principle  with  equal  facility. 
Suppose  the  volume  of  the  gas  (say  153°*^ )  to  have  been  measured  at  15°  C. ; 
required  its  volume  at  0°  C.     Since  the  expannion  for  each  i^  C.  is  ^^  oC  \iVv!^ 

1  X  ' 
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tion  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  for  the  deviation  of  the  barometric 
pressure  from  the  standard  (41)  is  needed  after  the  correction  for 
the  temperature  has  been  made. 

(145)  Liquids  and  gases  immediately  adjust  their  volume  to  the 
alteration  of  temperature ;  but^  according  to  observations  made 
in  the  Arctic  Expedition,  solids  do  not  immediately  do  so  in  all 
cases :  it  was  frequently  observed  in  the  metallic  scales  of  many 
of  the  instruments,  that  full  contraction  did  not  occur  until  a 
concussion  had  been  given  to  the  apparatus;  the  metal  then 
contracted  suddenly  and  completely. 

(146)  Process  for  taking  the  Density  of  Gases, — The  principal 
corrections  required  in  the  delicate  operation  of  taking  the  density 
of  a  gas  with  accuracy  have  now  been  pointed  out.  Rcgnault,  in 
his  elaborate  researches  {Ann,  Chim.  P/tys.  1845  [3],  xiv.  an), 
has  reduced  the  number  of  corrections  ordinarily  required^  by 
counterpoising  the  globe  in  which  the  gas  is  to  be  weighed  by  a 
second  globe  of  equal  size,  made  of  the  same  glass ;  a  practice 
which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  Prout,  in  his  careful  inves- 
tigations on  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  The  film  of  hygro- 
scopic moisture  which  always  adheres  to  the  glass  is  equal  in  both 
globes ;  and  as  the  volume  of  air  displaced  is  also  equal  in  both 
cases^  the  calculations  for  its  buoyancy  may  be  dispensed  with. 


volume  at  o**  C,  273  volumes  at  0°  C.  would  become  273  +  15  =  288  at  1 5*'GL ; 
coDsequentlj 

288  :  273  ::  153  :  jr(  =  145-03). 

Or  expressing  the  whole  in  ^neral  terms ;  for  the  English  Ktandards,  if  7*  be  the 
observed  temperature  ^  F.,  V  tlte  corrected  volume  at.  60°  h\,  V'  the  observed 
volume,  theu 

459  +  r* 

For  the  French  standards,  if  T  be  the  observed  temperature  in  ^  C,  V  the  cor- 
rected volume  at  o*^  C,  then 

273  + 2'' 

■ 

The  following  foimulao  are  more  frequently  employed: 

V=  y' .  for  the  Fahrenheit  scale, 

I  +-002178  2^ 

F=  V , for  the  Centigrade  scale, 

1  +  003665  T  ^ 

in  which  0*003665  is  the  coefficient  of  eipansion  of  gases  for  each  degree  C. ; 
that  is,  I  volume  of  gas  at  o""  C.  becomes  i  003665  at  i^ ;  1*03665  volumes  at 
1 0° ;  and  so  on. 


k^iso 
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The  rollSwing  is  a  brief  description  of  the  method  adopted  by  Regnault: — 
A  balauw  capubln  of  weigliiiig  i  kilogramme,  and  sufficiently  senBitive  to  turn 
with   half   a   milligriimme   ivhen 

loaded,  iti  placed  upoa  a  chest  pro-  p.g    .„. 

vided  with  folding  doors,  within 
which  the  glsja  globes,  eaoh  uf 
the  capacilj  of  about  to  titrex, 
attached  to  the  scule-piins,  are 
freely  suspended.  The  globe,  s, 
6g-  121,  is  bernietically  sealed; 
the  globe  a,  for  weighing  the 
gases,  is  provided  with  a  stop- 
cocli ;  the  (Ur  is  eihaasted  from 
A  as  perfectly  as  porsible,  and  it 
is  connected  wilh  an  upparutus 
which  supplies  the  g.is  to  be 
weighed,  the  gas  having  been 
carefully  purified  and  dried.  The 
globe  is  again  eihaual^d  very 
completely,  the  last  porlions  of 
air  being  thus  displaced  by  the 
ga<^,  and  it  is  a  nevond  time  tilled  ■ 
with  the  gaa ;  tiiia  proceiw  must  be 

repeated  A  third   time,   aud  tlie   gas  may  then   be  considered  to  be  free  from 
atmospheric  air.     To  avoid  the  need  of  any  correction  fur  temperature,  the  globe 

this    time  placed   in   a  vessel 


with  melting  lat  (fig. 
order  to  coo!  the  gas  to  o°  C. 
When  the  globe  is  filled  with 
gas,  aud  suffictrnt  time  ban  elapsed 
for  it  to  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  ice,  the  rensel  of  meicury, 
If,  into  which  the  escape  tube 
dips,  is  removed,  M)  as  fo  equaliie 
the  presi-ure  within  the  globe 
with  thutof  the  air;  the  stdp- 
Gock  is  closed,  and  the  globe 
withdrawn,  wiped  carefully  wilh 
a  damp  eluth,  to  avoid  rendi^ring 


FlQ. 


the 


urface    electric, 


u!>pended  to  the  scale-pao. 
It  ia  not  weighed,  however,  until 
after  the  lnp;<e  ofa  couple  of  hours, 
bywhichtimetheequililiriumof  its 

lemperatnre  with  thiit  of  the  ntmo-  '"^ 

tphere  is  restored,  and  the  produc- 
tion nf  currents  (151)  arour.d  it  is  obviated.  The  weight.  W,  is  then  accnratelj 
noted;  the  globe  Is  again  plunged  in  ice,  the  gas  removml  by  the  air-pump,  and 
the  pressure  uf  the  gas  which  still  remainit  in  it  is  measured  arcuratuly  by  the 
g.iuge  attached  to  the  uir-pump.  The  empty  globe  is  again  withdrnwn  from  the 
loe  and  weighed  as  before,  representing  ita  weight  as  w;  the  dillerunce  of  the 
two  weights  {or  W^-tc)  will  give  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  gas  the  pressure  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  &!■  marked  by  the  observed  height.  S", 
of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  diminished  by  the  pressure,  A,  of 
X  2 
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the  remaining  gas,  an  measured  by  the  gauge.  If  the  capacity  of  the  globe  hat 
been  previourtly  accurately  determined,  the  corrected  weight  of  the  gas  will  be 
obtained  by  the  following  proportion  : — 


TheobMrrcd 

The  standard 

The  ohMTfed 

Correct  mI 

proKsurc. 

pressare. 

wpiicbt. 

wdKhU 

ir-h 

H          :: 

W^-IO 

W 

Regnault  {Recherches,  etc.,  Metn.  de  VImtilut,  1847,  xxi.  158) 
has  in  this  manner  determined  the  weights  of  i  litre  of  each  ctf 
the  following  gases,  at  0°  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  760™"'  of 
mercury  at  o^  C. : — 


Air, 
Oxygen, 

Nitrogen, 
Hydrogen, 
Carbonic  anhydride 


One  litre  of 
mean  of 


}> 


}y 


» 


» 


9  Expts.* 

3  Expts.t 
6  Expts.J 
3  Expts.§ 
5  Expts.  II 


Grammea. 
1293187 
1*429802 
1 '256 167 
0089578 

1-977414 


From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  each  gas  in  grains.  The  litre  has  a  capacity  of  61*02704 
cubic  inches;  the  gramme  is  equal  to  15*43235  grains;  and  the 
expansion  of  air  between  32°  and  60°  F.  by  heat  is  such^  that 
1,000,000  parts  become  1,057,007.  The  barometric  pressure  of 
760™°*'  at  0°  C.  would  be  equal  to  a  column,  at  60°  F.,  of  30*006 
inches  of  mercury.  Calculating  from  these  numbers,  the  weight  in 
grains  of  the  under-mentioned  gases  under  a  pressure  of  30  iuches 
of  mercury  (the  column  being  measured  at  60^  F.)  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


100  Cobio  Inches  of 

1 

At  32°  F. 

^&ir  •••     ...     ••.     ••• 

Oxygen    

Nitrojjpn 

Hydn»jren        

Carbonic  anhydride 

Grains. 
32696 

36150 

31760 

2265 

49995 

At  Co»  F.     ! 

Density.  Airsi. 

Grains. 

30*93^ 
34-206 

30052 

2- 143 

47307 

rococo 

I- 10563 

c 97137 
c  06927 

i'529io 

If  tlic  amount  of  condensation  which  the  constituents  of  a 
compound  gas  undergo  in  the  act  of  combination  ])e  kiiown^  it  is 
easy  to  check  the  experimental  determination  of  its  density,  and 


•  The  ditference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  th(»sc  result*  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  -^-^^jj  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  air  employed. 

t  Extreme  variation,  70^,7  of  the  whole. 
J  Extreme  variation,  ao'oo  of  the  whole. 
§  Extreme  variation,  -^-J^  of  the  whole. 
II  Extreme  variation,  -^^^  q  of  the  whole. 
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to  calculate  the  density  of  the  resulting  compound  by  the  follow- 
ing rule : — 

Multiply  the  density  of  each  of  the  component  gases  or  vapours 
by  the  volume  in  which  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pound ;  add  these  products  together,  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
volumes  produced  after  condensation  has  occurred. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  know  the  density  of 
nitrous  oxide,  which  by  direct  weighing  is  found  to  be  1*5^ : 
2  volumes  of  this  gas  are  formetl  by  the  union  of  2  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  i  volume  of  oxygen : — 

Density  of  nitrogen    =     0*9713     x     2    =      1*9426 
Density  of  oxygen       =      1*1056     x     i     =      1*1056 

a)3'Q48a 
Calculated  density  of  nitrous  oxide  .     .      =      1*5241 

Again,  the  density  of  ammonia  may  be  calculated  as  follows,  expe- 
riment giving  it  as  0*59:  2  volumes  of  ammonia  contain  i  volume 
of  nitrogen  and  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  : — 

Density  of  nitrogen   =    0*9714        x       i     =     0*9714 
Density  of  hydrogen  =    006927      x      3    =    0*2078 

2)1*1792 

Calculated  density  of  ammonia     .     .     .      =    0*5896 

Chemists  are  now  frequently  in  the  habit  of  referring  the 
densities  of  gaseous  bodies  to  hydrogen  as  the  standard,  instead 
of  to  atmospheric  air,  as  formerly.  As  the  densities  of  the  gaseous 
elements  and  of  the  vapours  of  many  of  the  volatile  ones  are 
identical  with,  or  bear  a  simple  relation  to,  the  atomic  weight 
when  hydrogen  =  1 ;  it  is  much  easier  to  remember  their  densi- 
ties than  when  that  of  air  is  taken  as  unity.  A  reference  to  the 
table  on  page  30  will  illustrate  this  point.  It  will  there  be  seen 
that  the  column  headed  Elelative  Weight  contains  the  densities 
of  the  elements  relatively  to  hydrogen ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium,  the  densities  and  atomic  weights  are  identical.  With 
cadmium,  zinc,  and  mercury  the  vapour  densities  are  one-half 
the  atomic  weights;  whilst  the  vapour  densities  of  phosphorus 
and  arsenic  are  double  the  atomic  weights. 

The  rule  above  given  applies  iitrith  equal  force  to  the  calcula* 
tion  of  the  densities  of  compounds  in  the  state  of  vapour  rela- 
tively to  hydrogen :  thus,  for  nitrous  oxide — 


^^^ 
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Density  of  nitrogen 
Density  of  oxygen    . 


[146. 


=    28 
=    16 


Calculated  density  of  nitrous  oxide     . 
That  obtained  by  experiment  ia  aig'^j. 
Again,  for  ammonia — 

Density  of  nitrogen       .     .     ,      =    14 
Density  of  hydrogen      .      .     .      =      i 


2)17 
=  ~8-5l 


Calculated  density  of  ammonia 

Experiment  giving  8526. 
(147)  Determitiation  of  the  Density  of  Vapours. — A  different 
method  of  procedure  ia  required  in  taking  the  density  of  a  vapour. 
This  is  an  operation  which  the  ehemist  has  freijuently  occasion  to 
perform,  as  it  often  throws  light  upon  the  composition  of  the 
body.  Two  methods  have  been  proposed  for  attaining  the  object; 
one,  devised  by  Gay-Liissac,  ia  suitable  for  liquids  which  boil  at 
temperatures  not  exceeding  200°  C,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
requiring    leas     than    a 


Fia.  123. 


gramme  of  the  substance 
under  trial. 

Gay-Lussac's  method 
may  he  practised  as  fol- 
lows :— 

A  known  weight  of 
tiic  body  for  experiment 
is  converted  into  vapour 
at  a  definite  temperature, 
and  the  volume  of  the 
vapour  obtained  is  accu- 
rately measured.  It  is 
then  easy  to  calculate  ita 
density  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  the  substance 
by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  air  at  the  same 
temperature    and    pres- 

The    ■ppsratni'    employed 
consistfl  of  a  ull,  Ihiu, 
gluM  jar,  a,    with  a  k 
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bottom,  which  rents  upon  a  small  sand-hath.  A  little  meroniy  is  placed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  jar,  which  is  then  nearly  filled  with  melted  spermaceti.  Into 
this  tuhe  is  introduced  a  graduated  jar,  e,  filled  with  dry  mercury,  with  a 
small  hulh,  of  the  form  shown  at  g,  containing  the  weighed  amount  of  the  hody, 
of  which  the  vapour  density  is  required.  In  order  to  prevent  sudden  variations 
of  temperature,  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  wider  glass,  d^  open  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  renting  on  the  sand-bath ;  «  is  an  iron  spoon,  shown  separately,  which  is  used 
to  transfer  the  graduated  tube  from  the  mercurial  trough  to  the  bath  of  melted 
spermaceti ;  ^  is  a  thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  this  bath, 
and  /an  agitator  for  rendering  its  temperature  uniform  throughout  the  liquid. 

Having  filled  the  tube  c  with  mercury  at  the  mercurial  trough,  a  small  bulb 
destined  to  contain  the  liquid  for  experiment  is  weighed  when  empty;  it  is  then 
completely  filled,  and  weighed  a  second  time :  the  difierenoe  in  weight  gives  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  used.  The  bulb  is  next  introduced  into  the  graduated  tube, 
and  the  whole  is  transferred  to  the  melted  spermaceti ;  the  dilatation  of  the  liquid 
onrsts  the  thin  glass  of  the  little  bulb,  and  its  contents  are  converted  into 
▼apour.  The  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  a  point  at  least  20**  C.  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid;  the  temperature  is  noted,  and  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  vapour  in  the  graduated  tube  is  observed.  The  pressure  is  next 
ascertained  by  measuring  the  difference  in  level  between  the  mercury  within  and 
without  the  graduated  tube,  correcting  this  column  for  the  temperature,  and 
deducting  this  corrected  height  from  the  observed  height  of  the  baroaieter  at  the 
time.  Another  correction  is  also  required  for  the  column  of  liquid  spermaceti, 
which  must  be  calculated  in  its  equivalent  pressure  in  mercury,  and  added  to 
the  observed  height  of  the  barometer.  The  following  are  details  of  a  calculation 
upon  this  method : — 

Determination  of  Vapour  Dendty  of  Ethyl  DietkoxalaU, 
[C,H^H,C,(C^J,OJ  Frankland  and  Duppa;  boiling  point  175**  C. 


EXPEBIMENT. 

Weight  of  substance  in  glass  bulb ..... 

Observed  volume  of  vapour  ...... 

Temperature  of  bath    ....... 

Difference  of  level  of  mercury  within  and  without  the  tube 
Height  of  oil  column   ....... 

Height  of  barometer    ....... 


CALCULATION. 

Since  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  for^ 
I**  C.  is  0*000184,  between  o^  and  200^  C, 
59™™'  mercury  at  202®  would  become  at  o**  C. 


0*3723  g™"- 
100*0  cub.  oentim. 

202**  C. 

.mm. 


mm. 


5? 
319' 


And  since  the  density  of  melted  spermaceti  is  0808, 
whilst  that  of  mercury  at  o**  is  13*596,  a  column 
of  319™™*  spermaceti  at  202*  would  be  in  milli- 
metres of  mercury  at  o^  C.  ^rf -5^^  ~     • 

Add  this  to  the  observed  height  of  the  barometer  = 


569 


19*0 
763*0 


7820 
And  deduct  corrected  height  of  column  of  mercury  in  tube         56*9 


We  obtain  for  the  true  pressure  on  the  vapour  in  milli 
metres  of  mercury  at  o** . 


:l 


7251 


old  = 


And  since  54*82  z  cub.  centim.  of  tlic  vaponr  at  0°  i 
o'37J3  gnn.,  I  litre  it  o"  would  be 
,   But  a  litreof  air  is  i'293l8  grm,  st  0°  C,  and  760"™ 
,   therefore   tbe   deimit;   of    tbe    Tapoor    i 
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if  vapour  roeannred  at  101° 

t  the;  coald  exiet  as  vapoor  stj-      54*832  cub>  • 


6791 


S'»Si 


TUBanr- ' 

The  other  method,  contrired  hy  Dumas,  is  sppIicnbJe  to  aH 
bodies  whieh  bdii  below  the  temperature  ut  which  gluMS  softens; 
but  it  recjuircs  a  coDsideiuble  amount  of  the  substance,  aud  if 
any  inipiiritica  which  have  a  higher  boiling  point  thau  the  com- 
pound under  exaaiinatioii  be  prcaent,  they  accumulate  in  the  flask 
aud  render  the  apparent  weight  of  the  Tapour  too  high.  The 
method  of  Dumas  is  as  follows : — 

A  thin  glsBa  globe  or  balloon  (*,  fig.  134),  of  3  df  4  inebee  (from  7*5  to  lO 
centinietres)  ia  diameter,  is  draxn  oQ*  st  Ibe  nrck  into  a  cufulUry  tuW,  5  or  6 
inches   (iz  or   15  ceutimetres)  in  length;  the  open 
Fig.  124.  extremity  of  thin  tube  ia  attached  to  a  dediccatlug 

tube  fill^  with  calciu  chloride  (66),  and  thja  U  con- 
nected nitb  the  air-pump.    The  air  ia  eihauHted  from 
Ihe  appaiatus,  and  then  sluwly  re-admitt^,  repeating- 
the  process  three  or  four  times.     By  this  meanii  any 
fiiiH  of  moisture  which  might  be  adhering  to  tbe  in- 
terior of  the  globe  is  removed,  and  it  i>  filled  tridt 
air  in  a  drj  state:  the  temperature  and  presstire  of 
the  atmosphere  at  tbe  time  hth  noted  down.   The  bal- 
loon after  being  detached  from  the  ^-pump  ia  aeeo- 
ral«Iy  weighed ;    thii  weight  ivpreseuts  that  of  tbe 
balloon  and  the  air  which  it  contains,     The  capillaij 
tube  id  then  iiiKtited  into  the  liquid  which  is  designed 
tofurnith  tbe  vapour  the  densitj  of  wbith  is  required: 
by  gently  warming  the  globe,  the  eniloaed  air  ei- 
pands,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  eipellvd.     Aa  the 
globe  CD0I9,  the  air  again  contracts  and  tlie  liquid  ri«ea. 
10  grammes  of  the  liquid  having  been  tbos  intio- 
I  duced,  tbe  globe  is  neit  firmly  attached,  by  meaas  of 
1  copper  wice,  to  a  wDoden  handle,  c,  and  by  its  means 
ia   deprcypcd,  as  represented  in  fig.   124,  completely 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  liquid  (water,  oil,  or  lincie 
chloride,  according  to  the  temperature  required),  which  is  gradually  lienteJ  till 
it  is  at  least  3o°  or  30°  C.  above  tlie   boiling  point  of  the  liquid  of  nbich  the 
vapour  density  is  required.    The  liquid  in  the  globe  if  thus  made  to  boil  briakly, 
and  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  expels  the  au-  and  takes  lU  place. 

Ai^r  the  vapour  censes  to  escape  troin  the  aperture  of  the  capillary  tube, 
the  hatb  is  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  for  a  few  minutet,  to  aliov  the 
balloon  and  ita  contents  to  acquire  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  liquid  in  whick  tlit  j 
are  immersed.  This  temperature  is  then  observed  by  the  thermometer,  I,  and 
at  the  same  moment  tbe  uapilUry  tube  is  sealed  by  the  flame  of  tbe  blow-pipe. 
The  balloon  is  alterwunb  removed  from  the  bath,  and  allowed  to  cool :  it  * 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  a  second  time  accurately  weighed.     The  weight  tluta,.J 
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obtained  represenlH  that  of  the  balloon  with  that  of  the  liqnid  which  remained 
within  it  in  the  form  of  vapour  at  the  moment  of  the  sealing.  The  capillary  neck 
is  now  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  water  (or  of  mercury),  and  is  then  broken 
off.  If  the  operation  be  succeHsful,  the  vapour  becomes  condensed,  and  the 
liquid  enters  the  globe,  so  as  either  completely  tx)  fill  it  or  to  leave  only  a  small 
bubble  of  air.  The  globe,  with  the  water  which  it  contains,  is  next  carefully 
weighed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  is  thus  ascertained,  since  each  gramme 
of  water  is  contained  in  the  space  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  or  252*4  grains  in  a  cubic 
inch.  The  bubble  of  air  is  then  decanted  into  a  graduated  tube,  and  its  yolume 
measured;  or  the  globe  may  be  completely  filled  up  with  water  and  again 
weighed ;  the  difference  of  the  last  two  weighings  will  rapresent  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  bubble  of  air. 

All  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  density  of  the  vapour  are  thos 
furnished,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  example : — 

Determination  of  the  Density  of  Vapour  of  Alcohol, 


SXPESIlfENT. 

(i)  Weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  dry  air,  at  a  preasure  of  29'!) 
inches  barometer,  and  a  temperature  of  57°  F.        .  .) 

(2)  Weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  alcohol  vapour,  sealed  at  212^,) 

barometer  at  291  inches   .         .  .         .  .         .) 

(3)  Weight  of  the  balloon  with  the  water  that  entered  ou  open-  \ 

ing  the  capillary  neck  under  water        .         .  .         .  j 

(4)  Residual  air  at  57^  F 


CALCULATION. 


^y  (3)  ^b®  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  water  was 
By  (i)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  air  was 

Difference :  weight  of  the  water 

Add  ^^  for  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  water 


Dividing  6923-3  by  252*4  we  obtain,  as  the  capacity  of  the  bal-) 
loon  in  cubic  inches  .  .  .  .         .  .         .) 

Add  to  this  the  volume  of  the  residual  air        ...         . 

(5)  The  sum  gives  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  57® 
And  the  increase  of  volume  due  to  expansion  at  2 1 2° 


(6)  The  capacity  of  the  balloon  corrected  to  the  temperature  of 
212°  becomes  ....... 


37*630  cubic  inches  of  air  measured  at  57®,  with  barometer  at% 
29*1  inches,  would  become  at  60^  with  barometer  at  I 
to  inches  .  / 


30  inches 


Grains. 
1187*20 

1189*20 

8102*00 

Cubic  inch. 
0*200 

Qrains. 
8102*0 

1187*2 
6914*8 

69233 

Cabio  incbM. 

27430 
0*200 

27-630* 
0*046 


[       27*676 


26957 


*  Where  rigid  accuracy  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  difference 
between  the  capauity  of  the  globe  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  that  ai  i^ 
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And  would  be 


Now  (by  i)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  filled  with  dry  air  waa 
Deduct  the  weight  of  the  air  ..... 


(7)  The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  empty  balloon   . 

The  0*2  cubic  inch  of  residual  air  measured  at  57^,  and  at 
29*1  inches  barometer,  would  become  at  212°  and  29*1 
barometer         ........ 


(8)  And  would  weigh 


But  (by  6)  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  212**  waa 
Deduct  dilated  residual  air     . 


The  difference  gives   the   space  occupied  by  alcohol  vapour  at) 
212^  and  29*1  barometer  .  .  .  .  .         .) 


1178-81 

CnUelDclu 

0*260 

Gntii. 
008 

Cable  inebai. 
27-676 
0*260 

27*416 


Now  27*416  cubic  inches  of  vapour,  measured  at  212^  and  29*1  \ 
barometer,  if  they  could  exist  uncondensed  as  vapour,  at  v 
60°,  and  at  30  inches  barometer,  would  become     .         ./ 


Bat  (by  2)  the  united  weight  of  the  balloon,  the  vapour,  and  the) 
residual  air  was  found  to  be        .  .  .  .         . ) 

Deduct  the  weight  of  the  residual  air  (8) 

The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  vapour  . 
Deduct  the  weight  of  the  empty  balljon  (7)      . 


20-569 

Gnins. 
1189*90 

o-o8 

1 189-12 
1178-81 

The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  20*569  cubic  inches  of  alcohol] 

vapour  at  60®  ........)  ^ 

100  cubic  inches  of  alcohol  vapour  would  therefore  be  50*123  grains  at  60* 
and  30  inches  barometer.  Now,  100  cubic  inches  of  air  are  30*938  grains,  at 
60°  and  30  inches  barometer,  therefore  50*123  divided  by  31  gives  1-620  aa 
the  density  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  from  the  foregoing  experiment. 

DeviUe  and  Troost  {Comptes  Rendus,  1857,  xlv.  821^  and 
1859,  xlix.  239)  have  extended  this  method  of  Dumas  to  the 
determination  of  the  density  of  vapours  of  bodies  of  very  high 
boiling  point.     They  employ  light  vessels   of  porcelain^  instead 


temperature  of  sealing,  and  to  add  this  difference  to  the  capacity  as  calculated 
above.  When  the  temperature  at  sealing  is  very  elevated,  this  correction  acquirea 
some  importance ;  but  it  b  insignificant  in  most  cases,  more  especially  as  the 
vapour  densities  obtained  by  experiment  never  coincide  accurately  with  the  theo* 
retical  results,  and  a  fair  approximation  is  generally  all  that  is  required  to  indi- 
cate the  state  of  condensation  of  the  constituents  of  the  compound.  Since  the 
coefficient  expansion  of  flint  glass  between  32°  and  212°  F.  (o^  and  100^  C.)  ia 
equal  to  000228366,  the  increase  in  capacity  of  the  balloon  in  the  foregoing 
experiment  between  57°  and  212°  F.  is  0*046  cubic  inch. 
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of  the  glass  balloon^  and  seal  the  exit  tube  by  means  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  jet.  The  constant  temperature  at  which  the  density 
of  the  vapour  is  determined^  is  obtained  by  placing  the  porcelain 
vessel  in  the  vapour  of  a  body  which  boils  at  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  the  substance  subjected  to  experiment;  the 
distillation  of  the  body  which  furnishes  the  vapour-bath  being 
conducted  in  vessels  of  iron.  Boiling  mercury,  for  example^ 
gives  a  vapour  of  constant  temperature  of  662°  ^350°  C.) ;  the 
vapour  of  boiling  sulphur  is  estimated  at  824°  (440°  C.) ;  that  of 
cadmium  at  1580^(860°  C.)  ;  and  that  of  zinc  at  1904®  (1040^0.). 
But  since  the  determination  of  these  high  temperatures  is  liable 
to  some  uncertainty,  a  comparative  experiment  is  made  in  a 
separate  porcelain  vessel,  by  employing  a  substance  like  iodine^ 
which  furnishes  a  very  dense  vapour,  the  density  of  which  at 
mea^iurablc  temperatures  is  exactly  known.  The  experiments  thus 
give  the  direct  relation  between  the  density  of  the  vapour  under 
trial,  and  that  of  iodine  at  the  same  temperature. 

By  employing  an  iron  bottle  Dewar  and  Dittmar  {Proc.  Roy. 
Soc,  1873,  xxi.  203)  have  determined  approximately  the  density  of 
potassium  vapour.  The  interior  of  the  bottle  was  first  deoxi- 
dized by  heating  it  to  redness,  whilst  a  current  of  hydrogen  was 
passed  into  it ;  it  was  subsequently  placed  in  a  bath  of  melted 
zinc,  and  200  grammes  of  pure  mercury  introduced.  When  f  of 
the  mercury  had  distilled  off,  an  iron  test  tube,  containing  4  or  5 
grammes  of  potassium,  was  dropped  into  the  bottle,  and,  after  the 
vapours  of  potassium  had  ceased  to  escape,  the  orifice  of  the 
bottle  was  closed.  Wlien  cold,  the  bottle  was  opened  under 
water,  and  the  hydrogen  produced  by  the  action  of  the  potassium 
on  the  water  was  pumped  out  by  a  Sprengel,  and  measured.  In 
this  way  it  was  determined  that  the  vapour  of  potassium  is  not 
more  than  45  times  as  dense  as  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen^ 
the  theoretical  density  being  39. 

§  II.  On  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. 

(148)  All  bodies,  when  heated,  return  sooner  or  later  to  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  objects ;  the  tendency  of  heat  being 
constantly  to  preserve  or  recover  an  equilibrium.  This  balance  is 
restored  either  by  the  process  termed  conduction,  that  is,  by  trans- 
mission of  heat  from  particle  to  particle ;  or  by  convection,  or  the 
motion  amongst  the  particles  of  liquids  or  gases ;  or  by  radiation 
between  bodies  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
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Cofidiiction. 

(149)  If  we  place  the  end  of  a  short  strip  of  glass  and  of  a 
strip  of  mctal^  of  equal  length,  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  we  shall 
soon  be  sensible  that  heat  reaches  the  fingers  more  rapidiv 
through  the  metal  than  through  the  glass;  and  shall  have  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  these  two  substances  differ  greatly  in  their 
rate  of  conducting  heat.  Of  all  known  substances,  metals 
possess  the  greatest  conductivity,  but  even  they  differ  consi- 
derably when  compared  with  each  other.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule,  although  it  is  liable  to  numerous  exceptions,  that  the  greater 
the  density,  the  greater  the  conductivity. 

Desprctz,  many  years  since,  and  Langberg,  as  well  as  Wiede- 
mann and  Franz,  have  more  recently  published  a  scries  of  expe- 
riments upon  the  relative  conductivities  possessed  by  different 
solids.  In  the  experiments  of  the  observers  last  named  {Pogg, 
AnnaL  1853,  Ixxxix.  497),  bars  of  each  substance  similar  in  dimen- 
sions were  exposed  at  one  extremity  to  a  constant  source  of  heat^ 
and  the  progress  of  the  temperature  along  each  bar  was  measured^ 
at  intervals  of  2  inches,  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric  pair. 
They  concluded  that  the  conductivities  for  heat  in  metals  follows 
the  same  order  as  their  electrical  conductivities.  According  to 
J.  D.  Forbes,  the  conductivity  of  wrought  iron  for  heat 
diminishes  considerably  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  a  similar 
diminution  in  the  conductivities  of  metals  generally  for  elec- 
tricity  has   been   ascertained  to  exist  as   the  temperature  rises 

(276). 

Calvert  and  Johnson  (Phil,  Trans,  1858,  349)  have  investigated  the  con- 
dactivity  of  the  metalu  by  a  8till  more  direct  method.  Their  plan  of  operating 
consisted  in  employing  two  vessels  made  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  on  account  of 
its  feeble  conductivity.  The  barit  of  the  metals  under  trial  were  each  6  centi- 
metres long,  and  i  centimetre  square.  Each  bar  in  succession  was  passed 
throuf^h  an  opening  in  one  of  the  sides  of  each  vessel  into  which  it  projected 
one-sixth  of  its  length,  the  intervening  portion  being  covered  with  vulcanized 
caoutchouc.  A  given  quantity  of  cold  water  sufficient  to  c^ver  the  bar  was 
then  introduced  into  one  of  these  vessels,  and  the  temperature  accurately 
observed ;  into  the  other  vessel  a  given  quantity  of  water  at  about  90°  C.  was 
introduced,  and  the  temperature  was  maintained  steadily  at  this  point  for  15 
minutes  by  the  occasional  injection  of  yteam  in  sufficient  quantity.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  temperature  of  the  colder  vessel  was  noted.  A  comparison  of 
the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  in  this  vessel  when  bars  of  different  metals 
were  employed  in  suoceHsion,  furnished  the  relative  conductivities,  correction  being 
made  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  transfer  from  one  vessel  to  the  other 
during  the  experiment* 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
method  by  repeating  their  experiments  with  bars  of  the  same  metab  of  a  dif- 
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Conductivities  for  Heat. 


Metals  Employed. 

CalTert  and  Johnson. 

Wiedemann  and 
Vraiis. 

Rise  of  Temp. 

Mean  Conductivity  per 
unit  of  volame. 
8ilTer  =  looow 

Silver     

Gold       

Goldm     

Rolled  Copper       

Cast  Copper 

Aluminium 

Rolled  Zinc 

Cadmium       

Bar  Iron        

Tin         

Steel      

Platinum       

Sodium 

Cast  Iron       

Lead      

Antimony      

Bismuth        

3190 

3>"3o 
26«o 

2695 

2587 
21*20 

20*45 
18*40 
1392 

1345 
12*65 

I215 

11*65 

H-45 
917 

685 

1-95 

1000 
981 
840 

845 

8fi 

665 

641 

577 
436 
422 

397 
380 

365 

359 

287 

61 

1000 
532 

73<5 

119 

116 
84 

85 
18 

The  preceding  table  gives  some  of  the  results  obtaiued  iu  this 
way,  compared  with  those  of  Wiedemann  and  Franz. 

In  the  experiments  of  Calvert  and  Johnson^  the  platinum^ 
aluminium^  iron,  and  sodium  employed  were  ordinary  commercial 
samples ;  the  other  metals  are  believed  to  have  been  chemically 
pure.  The  purity  of  the  metals  is  indeed  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, because  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign 
metals  or  other  substances  greatly  impairs  the  conductivity  of  the 
mass.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  gold,  when  alloyed  with 
1  per  cent,  of  silver,  lost  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  its  conductivity. 

Alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  and  lead  and  zinc,  were  ascertained 
to  conduct  in  the  ratio  of  the  mean  conductivity  of  the  two 
metals,  and  these  alloys  were  found  by  Matthiessen  to  conduct 
electricity  in  like  manner,  forming  an  exception  to  the  generality 
of  the  alloys. 

Some  alloys  of  good  and  bad  conductors,  with  the  inferior 
conductor  in  excess,  give  a  conductivity  no  higher  than  that  of 
the  inferior  metal;  bronze,  for  example,  and  the  alloys  CuSn,, 
CuSug,  conduct  no  better  than   tin.     The  presence  of  carbon 


ferent  length — say  of  ten  centimetres  ;  they  would  no  doubt  have  then  obtained 
the  same  sequence  ;  but  the  ratio  of  tiie  quantities  of  heat  conducted  would  pro- 
bably have  been  different.  Their  numbers  at  present  must  bimply  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  order  of  conductivity,  per  unit  of  volume,  not  per  unit 
of  mass. 
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diminishes  the  coDductivity  of  iron.  If  that  of  silver  be  taken 
as  looo,  malleable  iron^  steely  and  cast  iron  will  be  represented 
thus : — 

Malleable  iron 436 

Steel 397 

Cast  iron 359 

It  is  principally  owing  to  differences  in  conductivity  that 
bodies  at  the  same  temperature  excite  when  touched  very  dif- 
ferent sensations  of  heat  or  of  cold.  A  piece  of  metal  feels 
much  hotter  or  colder  than  a  piece  of  wood  heated  to  the  same 
degree^  because  the  metal,  from  its  superior  conductivity,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  above  or  below  the  temperature  of  the  hand,  imparts 
heat  or  receives  it  more  quickly  than  the  wood. 

This  property  of  conduction  is  possessed  by  liquids  in  a  very 
limited  degree.     On  filling  a  test-tube  with  water,  and  holding 
it  by  the  lower  part,  whilst  the  top  of  the  tube  is  placed  across 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may 
be    kept   boiling    for    many    minutes   without    occasioning    the 
slightest  inconvenience   to  the  person  who  holds  it.     Gases  are 
inferior  even  to  liquids  in  conductivity  ;  hence  it  is  that  porous 
l)odies,  such  as  wool,  fur,   and  eider-down,  which  imprison  large 
bodies    of  air    within    them,    are    so    well    adapted  for    winter 
clothing,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  heat  of  the  body  out- 
wards.    For  the  same  reason,  chiefly,  the  employment  of  double 
doors   and  windows,  which  include  a  layer  of  air  between  them, 
is    so    useful  in   preventing   the    heat   of  our  apartments  from 
escaping  outwards ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  fire-proof  boxes  and  ice- 
houses, in  preventing  that  of  the   outer  atmosphere  from  pene- 
trating.    In  a  similar  manner  snow  preserves  the  warmth  of  the 
earth  during  the  rigour  of  winter.     There  seem,  however,  to  be 
differences  in  the  conductivity  even  of  gases  for  heat.     Magnus 
considers  that  the  conductivity  of  hydrogen  surpasses  that  of  all 
other  gases,  and  it  is  increased  by  iii creasing  the  density  of  the 
hydrogen  employed.     In  his  experiments  he  placed  a  thermometer 
at  the  lower  part  of  a  glass  cylinder,  which  could  be  deprived  of 
air,  and  fiUed  successively  with  the  various  gases  under  trial ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder  was  then  heated  by  means  of  boiling 
water.     The  temperature  of  the  external  air  was  uniformly  at 
15^  C.  during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  and  care  was  taken 
to  protect  the  apparatus  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  radia- 
tion ;  the  temperature  rose  higher  when  hydrogen  was  employed 
than  when  any  other  gas  was  admitted. 
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The  rapid  change  of  particles  of  air  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  body,  by  the  action  of  a  wiod,  renders  the  human  frame 
much  less  able  to  bear  cold  in  a  wiady  than  in  a  still  atmosphere. 
Voyagers  in  the  Arctic  regions  found  that,  if  property  clad,  they 
could  endure  in  a  still  air  a  temperature  of  —  48°C. :  while  at 
— 18°  C.  with  a  brisk  wiud,  it  was  impossible  to  face  the  breeze 
with  safety.  A  parallel  case  occurs  in  liquids :  the  hand  may 
with  impunity  be  kept  stationary  in  water  of  a  temperature  so 
high,  that  if  the  hand  were  in  motion  severe  pain  would  be 
occasioned. 

Many  ramiliar  contriTancM  for  prerenting  the  eMft{w  of  heat,  and  for  fscili- 
tating  th«  employmmt  of  hot  bodifK,  depend  upon  the  uiw  of  inferior  oonduaton 
of  heat:  far  instance,  a  la;er  of  charcoal  in  generally  interposed  between  the  case 
of  tha  furnace  and  itH  Gre-clay  lining,  in  order  to  confine  the  beat  The  kettle- 
holder  ia  fur  this  reaaoD  lued  to  protect  the  hand  fi'om  the  heat  of  the  oletal ; 
whilst  the  handlea  of  tea-pota  are  insulated  frnm  the  hot  metal  bj  Don-oondnct- 
ing  pieces  of  ivory.  Witker-work  or  mattinj  in  placed  under  hot  diahea  to  eepa- 
ratfl  them  from  the  dinner.table  hj  badly  conducting  Hubataneea. 

Hncb  of  the  econniny  of  fuel  depends  upon  a  jiidicioua  application  of  these 
prinoiplea.  An  instructive  illuHtnition  of  their  importanoe  it  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  heat  may  be  eoonomized  by  on  appropriate  colstructioa  of  the 
boiler  of  a  steam- enginn.  The  form 
which  uniwers  this  purpOM  moat  par- 
fectlj  ia  that  which  is  known  aa  the 
Comiah  holler.  Fig.  125  shows  a  trana* 
verse  section  of  this  boiler :  it  conaista 
of  two  cylinders  pliiced  one  withm  the 
other ;  between  the  two  i»  the  space  for 
the  water  ;  the  interior  cylinder  uontaiua  ^ 
the  fire-grate,  ash.pit,  and  the  fir  t  por 
tioD  of  the  flue;  the  lient,  which  would 
otherwise  be  conducted  away  by  the  fire- 
bars, and  by  the  masonry  of  tlie  aah  pit 
ia  thus  economized,  and  the  heated  pro 
dacta  of  combustion  pass  through  the 
boiler  for  ita  whole  length  which  u 
Bometimes  as  much  as  46  ur  pven  60  feet 
or  from  11  to  18  luetrea ;  the  hot  air 
then  returns  along  the  out  ide  of  the 
boiler  towards  the  fireplace,  and  onL«  mo 
it  finally  reaches  the  vhimnej  c  Los  of  heat  from  the  onbr  aurfaoe  of  the 
boiler  is  prevented  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  badly  conducting  material 
la  the  boiler  of  the  lo^ximotive  whe  e  a  etroiger  drauj^ht  ia  neoessary  the 
fireplace  is  aurroundt^d  at  top  and  ou  its  two  sidea  by  a  double  casing  containing 
water,  and  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace  paaies  through  the  length  of  the  boiler 
by  a  number  of  smiill  tubes  which  open  at  one  end  into  the  fireplace  at  the 
(^her  into  the  chimney.  Loss  of  heat  from  the  external  surface  i«  here  alao 
prevented  by  casing  the  boiler  m  some  non-conducting  material  such  at  felt 
wbidi  is  usually  covered  with  wood 

(150)  Inequality  in  the  Conductimty  in  differeril  Direchotu. — 
The  researches  of  De  Senarmoat  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  1847  (3I,  ixi. 


inderueoth  the  boiler  before 
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457,  and   1848,   xsii.  179)    have  shown   that  although  the   1 
ductivity  of  solids  which  are  homogeneoas  throughout,  and  of 
crystals  which  belong  to  the  regular  system,  is  iiniform   in  every 
direction,  yet  that   in   all   crystals  which  do  not  belong  to  ti^ 
regular  Bystem  tbe  conductivity  varies  in  difl 
directions,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  dirt 

#to  that  of  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal. 
The  randamenta!  fact  i»  esniljr  di>inoustrut«d  hj  taking  t<r« 
i  theea  ot  quartz,  one  tnit  parallel  to  tbe  aiis  of  the  prnm.  Ute 
other  cut  at  right  angles  to  that  axiiii  through  the  evntre  of 
each  plate  a  aniall  couical  aperture  id  drilled  for  the  reception 

§^^  of  a  silver  wire,  one  eiid  of  which  can   he  heated  in   a  fl«ine, 

and  whicli,  bf  itn  conduct!  pit;,  acta  as  an  uniform  ceotnl 
source  of  heat.  If,  previouslj  to  the  application  of  beat,  tlw 
8iirfacei>  of  the  crj'utal  be  coat«d  witli  breK'-wsi,  the  wax  on 
tbe  pkte  cut  across  the  aiiti  (lig.  126,  i)  will  be  melted  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  wire  occupiex  the  cenln; 
S  whilst  on  the  other  pUt«  tbe  wax  will  be  melted  in  tbe  form 
of  an  ellipw,  the  two  diameters  of  which  are  at  looo  :  1311, 
the  longp  axis  eoincidin);  with  tbe  direction  of  the  optie  ui> 
•  of  tbe  crystal  (6g.  tz6,  2),  showing  that  the  conduclivity  U 
greater  in  this  dlrevtioD  tban  in  one  at  right  aD^lea  lo  it: 
whilst  the  circulur  form  or  the  meiled  wiu  in  the  first  eipe- 
riment  shows  the  uniformity  with  which  beat  is  piopRgat*d  in 
all  directions  sround,  and  perpeudiculor  to  the  axis  of  symmetry. 

In  crystals  with  two  optic  axes,  the  results,  althoujrh  more 
complicated,  present  the  same  intimate  connexion  with  the 
direction  of  those  lines  within  the  crystal.  Bodies  which  are  not 
crystalline  also  exhibit  an  inequality  in  their  conductivity  Id 
different  directions,  when  their  molecular  structure  is  altered  by 
tension  or  pressure.  Unaiinealcd  glass,  and  plates  of  glass 
subjected  to  compression  upon  their  edges,  exhibit  these  phe- 
nomena, the  shorter  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in  the  line  of 
pressure,  or  of  greatest  density. 

Delarivc  and  DccandoUe  have  shown   that  similar  differences 
in  conductivity  occur  iu  wood,  which  conducts  much  hetter  with 
the  grain  than  across  it;  that  is,  better  iu  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  fibres,  than  across  them.     Tyudall  has 
'"•  "'■  not  only  confirmed  this   fact,  but   has   also 

proved  that  heat  passes  rather  more  rapidly 
in  a  direction  from  the  external  s^urface 
towards  the  centre,  a  b  (fig  127),  than  it 
does  iu  a  direction  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ugneous  rings,  r  d  {Phil.  Tran». 
1853,  317);  the  direction  of  greatest  con- 
ductivity  coinciding  with    the  direction   of 
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greatest  porwity  and  readiest  cleavage.  The  densest  woods  are 
not  always  the  beat  conductors.  American  birch,  though  of 
very  small  density,  conducts  better  than  oak,  which  is  much 
denser,  and  &r  better  than  ironwood,  which  has  the  unusual 
density  of  i'^26. 

Convection  of  Heat. 

(151}  Although  the  conductivity  possessed  by  liquids  and 
gases  is  very  small,  yet  they  admit  of  being  rapidly  heated  by  a 
process  of  circulation  or  convection,  which  depends  upon  the  free 
mobility  of  the  particles  that  compose  them.  When  heated,  each 
particle  expands,  and  be  cornea  for  the 
time  less  dense.     If  the  heat  be  applied  *^"**  ■*°* 

at  the  bottom  of  a  large  flask  nearly  filled 
with  water,  into  which  a  little  bran  has 
been  thrown  to  enable  the  eye  to  follow 
the   motion  occasioned,   the   heated  and 
lighter  particles  will  be  seen,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bran,  to   ascend,  while  their 
place  is  supplied  by  fi'esh  particles  from 
the  sides ;  these  in  turn  come  into  contact 
with  the  heated  glass  at  the  bottom,  and 
they  again  make  way  for  colder  portions. 
An  ascending  current,  as  shown  in  fig.  1 28, 
is  thus  established  up  the  middle,  and  de- 
scending currents  flow  down  the  sides  of 
the  flask,  which  are  kept  cool  by  the  a 
Anything  that  checks  t' 
and  occasions  viscosi 
pede^  the  distribution  c 
or  starch,  during  the  I 
be  constantly  stirred,  tor  the  purpose  c 
presenting  fresh  surfaces  to  the  source  of 
heat,  and  of  preventing  the  portious  in 
contact  with  the  hot  bottom  of  the  vessel 
from  becoming  overheated  and  '  burned.' 

The  motion  thus  conimunii'4t«d  by  heat  to 
liqnids,  ban  been  ingeniouHlf  applit^  to  tbe  warm- 
ing of  buildings,  by  tbe  ciruuUtion  of  hot  water 
in  ppei>  One  of  tlie  moat  effective  metlioda  will 
be  nndentood  by  eiamioing  Gg.  1 29,  wliicii  re- 
preaenta  Perkins's  airaiigemi-nt  for  beating  by 
meanK  of  hot  water  at  a  liigh  pressure.  In  iu 
■impleat  farni  it  ooDiiiate  of  a  contiououa  wrooght- 
iroa  pipe,  i  ineh  (aj  miUimetres)  ii 

1 


;ks  this  free  circulation,  J 

3sity  in  the  liquid,  im<  |  . 

ion  of  heat.     Porridge  I  I 

ihe  boiling,  requires  to  ^        ' 

cd,  for  the  purpose  of  ^    -> 
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temally,  with  a  bore  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  pipe  is  isompletely  filled  witii 
water  at  P,  and  closed  by  a  plug.  The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  chamber 
at  B,  of  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  the  capacity  of  the  entire  tube,  to  allow  for 
expansion  :  this  chamber  being  lefl  empty.  About  a  sixth  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  pipe  is  coiled  up  at  F  c,  and  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  which  is  of  neoeantf 
placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  At  8  8,  s  s,  other  coils  are  formed  apon 
the  pipe  as  it  passes  through  the  different  apartments  which  are  to  be  heated. 
The  course  of  the  water  is  indicated  by  arrows.  The  hot  water,  mixed  with 
bubbles  of  steam,  pai^ses  off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fire  coil,  F  c,  a»oeDdfl  by 
the  pipe  a  a,  to  the  highest  part  of  the  building ;  it  then  flows  off  on  either  aide 
through  the  boating  coils,  8  s,  8  s,  and  returns  by  the  pipes  c  c,  which  unite 
into  one  before  delivering  the  cooled  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire  ooil,  '  C. 
»  Sy  s  Sj  are  stop-cocks  for  arresting  the  current  through  any  one  of  the  heatng 
coils,  8  8,  8  8. 

The  importance  of  the  exception  in  the  case  of  water  to  the 
regularity  of  expansion  (143),  in  connexion  with  these  circulatory 
movements^  will  now  be  perceived.  During  the  frosts  of  winter 
a  rapid  process  of  cooling  goes  on  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  :  the  colder  water  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  fresh  portions  being  supplied  from  below,  until  the  whole 
has  reached  the  temperature  of  4"  C;  below  this  point  the  colder 
water  being  the  lighter  remains  at  the  top,  thus  protecting  the 
mass  beneath  from  further  reduction  of  temperature  by  its  infe- 
rior conductivity,  and  preventing  such  a  reduction  at  any  conai* 
derable  depth  as  would  be  fatal  to  the  animals  which  it  contains. 
Ice,  too,  being  lighter  than  water,  floats  upon  the  surface,  and 
thus  the  bottoms  of  our  rivers  are  protected  from  the  accumula- 
tions of  frozen  water,  otherwise  inevitable;  and  which  no  subse- 
quent summer  heat  would  ever  suffice  to  melt,  or  even  to  reach  from 
the  surface.  In  the  ocean,  where  the  maximum  of  density 
occurs  below  0°  C,  the  depth  is  so  great  that,  excepting  near  the 
polar  circles,  the  low  temperature  does  not  last  suflSciently  long 
to  reduce  the  entire  mass  to  a  degree  injurious  to  animal  life. 

(152)  Currents  in  Gases. —  Ventilation. — The  motions  pro- 
duced in  gases  by  the  expansive  action  of  heat  are  still  more 
obvious  and  extensive  than  those  occasioned  by  it  in  liquids.  The 
tapering  form  of  flame  is  due  to  an  expansion  of  the  air,  accom- 
panied by  a  powerful  upward  current,  produced  by  the  heat  with 
which  it  is  attended.  A  body  of  heated  air  conflned  in  a  light 
envelope  possesses  considerable  ascensional  power,  and  constitutes 
the  ordinary  fire-balloon ;  it  was,  indeed,  by  means  of  such  a 
balloon  that  the  first  aeronautic  excursion  on  record  took  place. 

The  application  of  the  currents  produced  in  air  by  difibrences 
of  temperature  to  the  ventilation  of  our  dwellings  is  a  subject  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  draught  produred  in  the  chimney 
is  due  to  the  heat  derived  from  the  fire,  which  dilates  the  air  in 
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the  flue  above  it,  and  renders  it  less  dense :  it  consequently  'rises 
in  the  shaft,  and  the  longer  the  chimney  the  more  powerful  is 
the  draught.     Suppose  the  temperature  in  the  chimney  to  be  on 
the  average  of  its  length  46^  above  that  of  the  outer  air,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  at  7^  C. ;  the  dilatation  of  air  for  each 
1°  C.  is  -j-J-jT  of  its  volume   at  7^C.,   the  column  of  air  in  the 
chimney  will  therefore  be  dilated  ^^*V>  ^^  t*     A.  column  of  such 
heated  air,  8  metres  high,  which  we  will  assume  as  the  length  of 
the  chimney,  would  therefore  only  balance  a  column  of  7  metres 
in  height  at  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  ascensional 
force  of  the  heated  air  would  be  that  due  to  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  8  metres  of  warm  air  and  8  metres  of  colder 
air,  or  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  colder  air,  i  metre 
in  height.     Air  must,  however,  be  supplied  to  the  lower  opening, 
in  order  to  allow  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored ;   and  if  the 
communication  of  the  apartment  with  the  outer  air  be  insuffi- 
cient (as  when  the  doors  and  windows  are  carefully  closed,  and 
listed  down,  to  exclude  the  draughts  of  cold  air  that  rush  in  at 
every  crevice  to  furnish  that  required  to  feed  the  chimney),  air 
will  enter  at  the  top  of  the  chimney ;  just  as  when  a  bottle  full 
of  air  is  plunged  with  its  mouth  upwards  under  water,  the  water 
enters  at  the  mouth,  whilst  the  air  escapes  in  gushes  or  bubbles. 
The  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  cold  air  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  will  be,  that  such  cold  air  pours  down  into  the  room, 
and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  chimney  smokes.     If  the  door  or 
the  window  be  opened,  however,  the  annoyance  ceases.     In  a 
room   properly  ventilated,  the  requisite  supply  of  fresh  air  will 
enter  freely,  without  the  necessity  of  setting  the  door  open. 

In  Tentilating  a  room,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  air  which  has  been 
used,  and  which  requires  renewal,  has  become  heated  by  respiration  and  by  the 
homing  of  lamps  or  candles ;  it  therefore  rises  and  accumulates  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  room.  This  is  easily  seen  by  opening  the  door  of  a  heated  apartment,  and 
holding  a  candle  near  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway ;  if  the  window  be  not  open, 
a  onrrent  will  generally  be  found  blowing  the  flame  from  the  room.  Midway  down, 
the  flame  will  be  stationary,  while  near  the  floor  it  will  be  blown  strongly  into 
the  room.  In  this  experiment  the  lighter  heated  air  flows  out  above,  while  the 
denser  cold  air  supplies  its  place,  by  entering  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  It 
is  for  this  reason  advisable  always  to  make  apertures  for  the  escape  of  heated  air 
near  the  ceiling ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  ventilation  can  be  efiectual 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  which  may  be  previously 
warmed  or  not,  and  which  is  best  admitted  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  height  of  chimney,  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Amott's 
is  a  valuable  auiiliary  to  the  ventilation ;  it  consists  of  a  balanced  valve,  opening 
into  the  chimney,  whilst  any  momentary  downward  draught  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  shutting  of  the  door,  or  otherwise,  causes  the  valve  to  dose,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  into  the  room. 

y2 
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The  velocity  of  the  CTirrents  produced  by  faeat^  and  the  rate 
of  cooling  effected  by  them  upon  a  thermometer  heated  up  to  a 
determinate  pointy  vary  in  different  gases^  being  more  rapid  the 
lighter  the  gas.  In  hydrogen  the  rate  of  cooling  is  much  more 
rapid  than  in  air^  while  in  carbonic  anhydride  it  is  considerably 
less  rapid. 

(153)  Trade  Winds,^— The  processes  of  circulation  produced  by 
heat  in  liquids  and  gases^  which  have  just  been  described,  occur 
upon  a  vast  scale  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  ocean.  The  im- 
portant phenomena  of  the  trade  winds  arise  from  movements 
which  originate  from  these  causes.  The  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  not  being  uniform^  but  being  highest  within 
the  tropics  and  lowest  at  the  poles^  the  air  near  the  equator  rises 
in  temperature,  it  becomes  expanded,  grows  less  dense,  and  there- 
fore ascends,  its  place  being  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the  parts 
adjacent,  but  nearer  to  the  poles.  The  heated  equatorial  air  rises 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  falls  over  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
cooler  air  just  conveyed  from  the  neighbouring  regions.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  actions,  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
continually  moving  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  above 
this  current  is  another  proceeding  iu  the  contrary  direction,  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles.  The  lower  current,  which  is 
steadily  felt  on  each  side  of  the  equator  through  at  least  30*  of 
latitude,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  navigation,  and  forms 
what  are  called  the  trade  winds.  The  upper  current  does  not 
admit  of  being  so  accurately  traced,  but  there  is  satisfactory  proof 
of  its  existence.  Tlie  summits  of  many  inter-tropical  mountains, 
such  as  the  Peak  of  Tcneriffe,  12,180  feet  (3712  metres)  high,  and 
Mouna  Kea,  iu  the  Sandwich  Islands,  18.400  feet  (5608  metres) 
in  height,  arc  sufficiently  elevated  to  reach  into  the  upper  cur- 
rent; and  at  the  top  of  these  mountains  a  strong  south-westerly 
wind  blows  continually,  whilst  the  north-east  trade  wind  is  blowing 
at  the  base.  If  the  earth  were  stationary,  these  currents  would 
set  due  north  and  south.  The  surface  of  the  globe,  however,  is 
revolving  from  west  to  east,  at  the  average  rate  of  980  miles  per 
hour  in  its  equatorial  part,  and  the  rapidity  of  motion  gradually 
diminishes  towards  the  poles,  at  which  point  the  motion  almost 
vanishes.  Air,  therefore,  which  flows  towards  the  equator  from 
the  poles,  is  moving  more  slowly  than  those  regions  of  the  earth 
towards  which  it  advances.  Since,  however,  the  objects  upon  the 
surface  partake  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  at  the  particular  spot 
on  which  they  rest,  and  as  therefore  the  earth's  motion  is  not  per- 
ceptible, the  effect  of  a  wind  travelling  more  slowly  in  the  same 
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direction  as  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving  would  be  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  a  current  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  the 
two  motions,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  at  rest :  consequently  the 
wind  from  the  north  has  a  set  from  the  east,  which  diminishes  as 
it  approaches  the  equator,  where  the  motion  of  the  successive  por- 
tions of  the  surface  becomes  more  uniform.  Prom  the  operation 
of  these  causes  the  north-east  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  winds 
in  our  climate.  For  similar  reasons,  the  equatorial  current  to- 
wards the  poles  sets  in  a  direction  from  the  west,  and  retains  its 
course  when  it  comes  down  to  the  surface,  which  it  does  at  and 
about  our  latitude,  occasioning  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail 
in  these  islands  so  generally  at  certain  seasons. 

The  land  and  sea  breezes  which  occur  morning  and  evening 
along  the  coasts  of  tropical  countries,  are  due  to  the  action  of 
analogous  causes.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  surface 
of  the  land,  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  becomes  more 
heated  than  the  ever-moving  ocean ;  the  air  above  it  expands  and 
rises,  whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the  ocean — 
this  constitutes  the  sea  breeze :  whereas  in  the  evening,  after  sun- 
set, the  land  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  ocean,  and  the  air  rest- 
ing upon  it  contracts  in  bulk,  and  becoming  heavier,  flows  out 
during  the  night  upon  the  sea,  and  produces  the  land  breeze. 

(154)  Gulf  Stream. — Similar  currents,  of  equal  constancy  and 
regularity,  exist  in  the  ocean,  but  they  are  modified  in  their  direc- 
tion by  the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's 
surface.  That  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  immediately  under  the 
tropics,  and  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  for 
example,  becomes  highly  heated ;  the  water  flows  off  on  either 
side,  towards  the  poles,  acquiring  a  westerly  direction  as  it  passes 
south  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  striking  the  promontory  of 
Cape  St.  Roque,  on  the  South  American  coast,  is  split  into  two 
streams;  the  smaller  one  continues  southwards  towards  Cape 
Horn;  the  larger  current  maintains  a  north-westerly  course  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  receives  further  accessions  of  heat, 
and  is  gradually  changed  in  its  direction ;  it  passes  along  the 
southern  shores  of  North  America,  and  finally  emerges  northward, 
in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  temperature  of  this  current  is  found  to  be  somewhat  above 
5®  C.  higher  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  The  current 
passes  on,  gradually  widening  and  becoming  less  marked,  till  it  is 
lost  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe.     A  less  accurately  defined 
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under-cnrrent^  from  the  poles,  is  constantly  setting  in  towards 
the  equator^  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated  water  which  takes 
the  course  already  described.  Besides  rendering  important  aid 
to  the  navigator^  these  currents  assist  in  maintaining  an  equi- 
librium of  temperature  on  the  earth,  moderating  the  severity  of 
the  polar  frosty  and  tempering  the  sultry  heats  of  the  tropics.  One 
cause  of  the  comparative  mildness  of  our  own  winters  ia  the 
warmth  conveyed  to  our  shores  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

It  would  appear  firom  the  results  c^  the  deep  sea  soundings 
in  the  Atlantic^  that  there  are  two  currents  of  water  flowing  in 
opposite  directions,  a  warm  superficial  current  passing  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  and  a  cold  lower  current  proceeding 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 

Radiation  of  Heat, 

(155)  A  person  placed  in  bright  sunshine^  or  before  a  blazing 
fire^  must  perceive  that  in  addition  to  the  gradual  mode  of  propa- 
gation from  particle  to  particle,  heat  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  traversing  spacc>  and  transparent  media  such  as  the  atmosphere^ 
This  transmission  of  heat  occurs  in  right  lines,  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  of  light  itself;  in  fact^  in  this  mode  of  propaga- 
tion it  follows  the  same  laws  as  light,  and  like  all  radiations  ifc 
diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
active  centre  increases. 

The  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  anM>unt  of 
heat  thus  received  by  the  earth  may  be  formed  from  a  rough  cal- 
culation made  by  Faraday,  to  the  effect  that  the  average  amount 
of  heat  radiated  in  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre  of  land  in  the 
latitude  of  London^  is  not  less  than  that  which  would  be  emitted 
in  the  combustion  of  sixty  sacks  of  coaL  Dr.  Siemens  (Lecture 
to  British  Assoc^  Bradford^  Nature^  ^^73^  ^^u.  443)  calculates  that 
the  quantity  of  beat  reaching  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  capable 
of  evaporating  a  layer  of  water  14  feet  in  depth  annually.  This 
is  equivalent  to  1680  tons  per  acre  annually,  or  about  92  cwt.  in 
24  hours. 

Heat,  in  its  radiant  state^  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  media  which  it  traverses :  a  tube  full  of  ether  may  be  held  in 
the  focus  of  a  burning  mirror  without  becoming  sensibly  hotter  ; 
but  the  moment  that  the  absorption  of  the  rays  is  caused  in  any 
way^  as  by  introducing  a  bit  of  charcoal  into  the  liqiud^  the  ether 
enters  into  ebullition  and  is  dissipated  in  vapour. 

(156)  Reflection  of  Heat. — Polished  objects  reflect  the  greater 
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part  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  them;  the  reflected  and  incident 
rays  are  always  in  the  same  plane^  and  the  angles  which  they  make 
with  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface  are  always  equal. 
By  means  of  concave  mirrors,  the  rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light, 
may  be  brought  to  a  focus,  and,  if  sufficiently  intense,  they  will 
ignite  combustible  substances  placed  there.  The  law  of  the 
reflection  of  heat  may  be  roughly  demonstrated  by  holding  a  flat 
sheet  of  tin-plate  in  such  a  position  before  a  common  fire  that  the 
light  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from  it,  whilst  the  observer  is 
screened  from  the  direct  rays ;  the  sensation  of  heat  will  be  per- 
ceptible upon  the  face  the  moment  that  the  reflection  of  the  fire 
is  seen.  The  same  efiect  may  be  shown  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner  by  means  of  two  similar  concave  parabolic  mirrors  (fig. 
^3^3  P&ge  330)  arranged  opposite  each  other,  at  the  distance  of 
4  or  5  metres  or  more.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  placed  in  the 
focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the  rays  will  fall  upon  its  concave 
surface,  and  thence  be  reflected  in  parallel  lines  to  the  surface  of 
the  second  mirror,  from  which  they  will  be  a  second  time  reflected, 
and  will  converge  at  its  focus ;  a  luminous  spot  being  formed 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  held  in  this  position.  If  for  this  paper  one 
of  the  balls  of  a  difl'erential  thermoscope  (135)  be  substituted, 
the  expansion  of  the  air  in  that  bulb  will  afford  evidence  that 
the  heat  as  well  as  the  light  is  reflected.  That  the  rays  take  the 
course  described,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  diagram,  and 
that  they  do  not  act  upon  the  instrument  by  direct  radiation,  is 
shown  by  interposing  a  small  tin-plate  screen  between  the  second 
mirror  and  the  thermometer :  in  this  case  the  liquid  immediately 
becomes  stationary ;  while,  if  the  screen  be  placed  between  the 
instrument  and  the  candle,  no  sensible  effect  is  produced. 

If,  instead  of  a  candle,  a  red-hot  ball  be  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  first  mirror,  paper  may  be  scorched,  and  gunpowder  or  phos- 
phorus inflamed  in  the  focus  of  the  second.  Heat,  however,  is 
emitted  in  the  form  of  rays  from  bodies,  whether  such  bodies  be 
luminous  or  not.  A  canister  of  boiling  water  may  be  substituted 
for  the  caudle  or  the  red-hot  ball,  and  the  heat  which  it  emits, 
although  less  intense,  will  be  concentrated  by  the  opposite  mirror 
equally  well. 

(157)  Absorption  of  Heat. — Different  substances  reflect  heat 
unequally.  Polished  metals  possess  the  power  of  reflection  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  even  the  metals  differ  considerably  in  reflect- 
ing power.  Melloni,  from  his  experiments,  has  concluded  that  of 
100  rays,  silver  reflects  90;  bright  lead  reflects  60;  whilst  glass 
reflects  but  10. 
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If  the  surface  of  a  body  be  scratched  it  reflects  lieat  i 
larly,  iu  the  same  way  that  a  sheet  of  white  paper  scatters  the 
light  which  it  reflects  ;  and  if  the  surface  be  coated  more  or  less 
completely  with  larap-hlack,  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  reflected 
may  be  diminished  io  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  alteration  of 
the  surface.  In  this  case,  that  portion  of  the  heat  which  is  not 
reflected  is  absorbed.  When  the  heat  is  all  reflected,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  remains  unaltered ;  but  when  absorption 
takes  place,  tlie  temperature  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  is  absorbed. 

Thia  difference  may  be  oxbibited  bj  placing  a  ligbted  taper  in  the  focui  of 
one  of  the  mirrora,  and  t'mplcijing'  in  the  aeuond  focus  a  differential  tliermoscope, 
one  ball  of  nliich  is  gilt,  and  the  other  ball  oorcred  with  lamp* black.  On  pladng 
the  gilt  ball  ia  the  focua,  scarcel;  aiij  motion  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  is  per- 
ceived ;  hut,  on  reversing  the  balls,  although  the  amount  of  best  which  fall*  on 
the  iniitrument  is  no  gti>ater  than  before,  the  liqnid  descends  rapidly :  in  the  fint 
lase,  the  heat  is  for  the  modt  part  reflected :  in  the  second  it  U  absorbed,  and 
the  temperature  consequently  rises. 

A  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  two  bright  tin  plates,  and  coating 
one  sarface  of  one  of  them  with  lamp-black.  On  placing  them  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  a  hot  iron  ball  midway  between  the  two  plataa  but  not  touching  either  of 
them,  the  blackened  nurfnte  being  directed  towards  the  source  of  heat,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  blackened  plate  becomes  heAted  by  absorption,  while  the  other 
remains  cool :  this  may  be  shown  by  causing  a  cork  to  adhere  to  the  outer  mr- 
face  of  each  plate,  byoteanBof  a  little  wax  or  pomatum;  the  wax  will  melt  npon 
the  blackened  plate,  and  the  cork  will   fall  from  it  much  sooner  than  iix>m  the 

The  power  of  reflection  seema  to  reside  almost  exclusively  in 
the  surface  of  the  body.  A  film  of  go'd  leaf,  not  exceeding 
-srs'yre  millimetre  in  thickness,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector 
nearly  as  well  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold;  since  a  sheet  of  paper 
larti.dly  gilt,  if  held  within  a  short  distance  of  a  mass  of  red-hot 
octal,  will  become  scorched,  excepting  iu  those  parts  which  are 
protected  by  the  metallic  film.  The  absorbiog  power  of  a  sub- 
fltaoce  is  complementary  to  its  power  of  reflecting  heat ;  the  best 
reflectors  are  the  worst  absorbents,  and  vice  versd.  As  is  the 
case  with  light,  so  it  is  found  with  radiant  heat,  that,  excepi 
iu  the  case  of  polished  metals,  the  greater  the  angle  of  incidei 
the  more  complete  is  the  reflection. 

(158)  Connexion  dtlween  Absorption  and  Badialion, — The 
perimeuts  of  Leslie  have  proved  the  existence  of  an  important 
connexion  between  the  absorbing  and  the  radiating  powers  of  the 
same  substance :  they  are  in  all  cases  directly  proportioned  to 
each  other.  The  great  diversity  of  radiating  power  possessed  by 
dift"ercnt  substaucea  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  espcri- 
meuta.     Let  a  cubic  canister  of  tin-plate  have  one  of  its  sid^ 
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covered  with  lamp-black,  and  a  second  side  with  writing-paper, 
let  ft  third  be  scratched  in  Tarions  directioDs,  and  let  the  fourth 
remain  polished.  On  placing  the  canister,  filled  with  hot  water, 
in  the  focus  of  one  mirror,  and  a  thermoscope  in  the  focus  of  the 
other,  it  will  be  found,  on  presenting  each  side  in  succession  to 
the  mirror,  that  a  different  temperature  is  indicated.  The  heat 
radiated  will  be  found  to  be  greatest  from  the  lamp-black,  lew 
from  the  paper,  still  less  from  the  scratched  face,  and  least  of  all 
from  the  polished  surface.  In  consequence  of  the  more  rapid 
radiation  from  blackened  than  from  polished  surfaces  of  the  same 
metal,  a  given  quantity  of  a  hot  liquid  placed  in  a  blackened 
vessel  will  reach  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  sooner 
than  if  it  be  placed  in  a  vessel  similar  in  size  and  shape,  but  with 
a  polished  surface. 

The  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the  surface  of  an  object 
destitute  of  reflecting  power  varies  with  the  angle  ;  the  intensity 
being  proportioned  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  issuing 
rays  form  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  This  fact  was 
proved  experimentally  by  Leslie. 


Fio.  130. 


Opposite  to  a  concave  mirror  he  placed  a  veetel  with  flat  udea  filled  with 
boiling  water,  the  aide  of  the  tocmI  oext  the  mirror  being  coated  with  lam;^ 
black.  Two  icreeiii,  a  a,  s  s,  pierced  with  apertorea  of  equal  liza,  were  int^- 
posed  between  the  mirror  und  the  heat«d  veasel,  and  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror 
waa  placed  the  blackened  ball,/,  of  a  thermoxcnpe;  no  alteration  in  the  in- 
dication of  the  tbertiiomeler  was  produced  by  Tarjin;;  the  inclination  of  the 
Tesiel.  The  dotted  line  a  b  representa  the  extent  of  the  radiating  anrface  when 
the  vean]  is  Tertical.  And  it  in  obvioua  that  as  the  obliquity  of  the  surface  a  e 
•  IB  increaaed  a  lai^er  extent  of  radiating  surface  vs  expoaed  to  the  thermometer,  m 
that  the  intenaily  of  the  emitted  ray  most  be  laveraely  aa  the  extent  of  Burfaoe 
in  the  two  caaee. 

In  the  economic  applications  of  heat,  constant  scope  is 
afforded  for  the  employment  of  the  powers  of  re6ect!on,  radiation, 
and  absorption.  The  meat-screen  and  the  Dutch  oven,  when  kept 
bright,  afford  instances  of  the  application  of  the  reflection  of  heat 
to  beneficial  purposes,  in  directing  the  beat  upon  the  ob^«fi.th 
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between  thern  and  the  fire.     Tea  made  in  a  silver  teapot,  vM 
owiug    to  its  polished  surface  loug  retains  its   liigli  temperature, 
is  Buperior  in   flavour  to  that  made  iu  black  earthenware,  which 
rapidly  loses  its  heat  by  radiation.      Pipes  for  the  coDvejance  i^^ 
steam  should  be  kept  bright  nntil  they  reach  the  apartment  vh^^| 
the  heat  is  to  be  distributed,  and  there  the   surface  should  ^^M 
blackened,  in  order  to  favour  the  process  of  radiation.  ^^1 

(159)  Formation  of  Veio.—The  distribution  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion is  not  confined  to  bodies  highly  heated.  All  substancci, 
whatever  be  their  temperature,  are  constantly  radiating  a  certain 
portion  of  heat,  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  theii-  tempe- 
rature. If  the  dilierent  bodies  are  all  at  the  same  temperature, 
each  absorbs  from  surrounding  objects  in  a  given  time  exactly 
as  much  heat  as  it  radiates  towards  them  in  the  same  time. 
But  suppose  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  to  be  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  small  parabohe  mirror,  which  is  turned  towards  a  perfectly 
cloudless  sky,  in  such  a  direction  tliat  the  sun's  rays  shall  not 
fall  upon  the  mirror,  the  temperature  will  sink* several  degrees; 
at  night,  frequently  as  much  a.s  8°  or  10°  C.  The  thermumeicr, 
like  all  other  objects,  is  constantly  radiating  heat :  the  mirror 
cuts  it  off  from  the  rays  proeeeding  from  surrounding  objects, 
aud  the  portion  of  space  towards  which  it  is  presented  uot  i 
turning  the  heat  radiated  towards   it   from  the  instrument. 


temperature  of  the  thermometer  necessarily  falls.  A  similar  e 
periraent  is  easily  made  with  the  conjugate  mirrors.  If  in  the 
focus  of  one  mirror,  a  cage  filled  with  ice  (c,  fig.  131)  be  sup- 
ported, and  in  the  focus  of  the  opposite  mirror,  the  bulb,  b,  of 
the  ditt'crential  thermoscope,  which  has  been  blackened  to  favour 
radiation,  and  which  is  screened  from  the  radiation  of  surround- 
ing objects  by  a  second  small  mirror,  placed  as  at  a,  the  liquid 
will  soon  rise  in  the  stem  connected  with  the  blackened  bulb, 
because  the  bulb  radiates  towards  the  ice,  which  only  partially 
returns  the  rays  that   it   receives ;  and  the  radiation    from  bhJ^ 
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rounding  bodies  upon  the  tliermoscope  being  prevented^  its  tem- 
perature falls.* 

The  principles  of  radiation  were  happily  applied  by  Wells  to 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  dew.  Dew  is  formed  most 
copiously  during  a  calm^  clear  night  succeeding  a  hot  day :  it  is 
deposited  in  exposed  situations  and  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
on  filamentous  objects  in  general.  As  soon  as  the  sun  dips  below 
the  horizon^  and  in  shady  places  even  before  sunset^  radiation  from 
the  earth  is  no  longer  compensated  by  the  solar  rays :  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  surface  is,  therefore,  speedily  reduced  below  that  of 
the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it ;  this  stratum  being  charged 
with  moisture^  is  no  longer  able  to  support  so  much  water  in  the 
gaseous  form,  but  deposits  it  (just  as  when  a  glass  of  cold  spring 
water  is  brought  into  a  warm  and  moist  room,  it  becomes  bedewed 
with  moisture  on  its  outside) ;  and  the  cohesion  collects  the  water 
into  the  pearly  drops  that  stud  the  herbage  and  sparkle  in  the 
sloping  rays  of  the  sun.  On  cloudy  nights  little  or  no  dew  is 
deposited,  because  the  masses  of  suspended  water  intercept  the 
rays  from  the  earth,  and  return  them  to  its  surface.  Overhanging 
buildings,  or  the  projecting  branches  of  trees,  in' a  similar  way, 
return  the  heat  to  the  objects  beneath  them,  and  prevent  the 
reduction  of  temperature  which  necessarily  precedes  the  deposition 
of  dew.  On  windy  nights  the  equilibrium  is  rapidly  restored  by 
the  contact  of  fresh  surfaces  of  air  with  the  radiating  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  little  or  no  dew  is  formed.  Upon  metallic  bodies, 
which  are  bad  radiators,  and  upon  the  hard-beaten  path  or  road, 
where  the  heat  is  conducted  rapidly  from  the  strata  beneath, 
scarcely  any  dew  is  deposited ;  while  upon  the  branching  shrub, 
the  tufted  grass,  and  the  downy  leaf,  abundance  of  moisture  is 
collected,  these  being  precisely  the  objects  which  derive  most 
benefit  from  its  presence. 

In  India,  near  the  town  of  Hoogly,  about  forty  miles  from 
Calcutta,  the  principle  of  radiation  is  applied  to  the  artificial 
production  of  ice.  Flat  shallow  excavations,  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  depth,  are  loosely  lined  with  rice  straw,  or  some  similar  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  upon  the  surface  of  this  layer  are  placed 
shallow  pans  of  porous  earthenware,  filled  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  one  or  two  inches.  Radiation  rapidly  reduces  the  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  ice  is  formed  in  thin  crusts,  which 
are  removed  as  they  are  produced,  and  stored  away  in  suitable 


*  For  a  difleiissioii  of  the  theory  of  exchanges  the  reader  may  oonsolt  Stewart's 
jBtementary  TreatUe  on  Seat,  2nd  ed.  187 1,  189,  ei  seg. 
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ice-Iiouses  until  niglit,  wlien  tlie  ice  is  conveyed  in  boats  to 
Calcutta.  Winter  is  the  ice-making  season — viz.,  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  February.* 

The  fundamental  fact  of  cooling  by  radiation  of  the  bodies  on 
which  dew  is  being  formed,  is  easily  verified.  If  a  thermometer 
be  laid  ujwn  a  grass-plat,  on  a  clear  night,  it  will  be  found  to 
indicate  a  temperature  several  degrees  below  that  shown  by  ■ 
second  thermometer,  suspended  a  metre  or  more  from  the  surface. 
(160)  Law  of  Cooling  by  Radiation. — The  rapidity  of  the 
cooling  of  any  body  by  radiation  depends  upon  the  excess  of  its 
temperature  over  that  of  the  csternal  air.  The  hotter  the  body, 
the  more  rapidly  does  it  cool;  and  as  it  approaches  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  more  slowly  does  it  lose  its  excess  of  heat- 
Newton  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  a  hot  body 
for  equal  intervals  of  time,  was  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  its 
temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  so  that  if  a  body 
heated  to  ioo°  in  an  atmosphere  of  o°,  lose  io°  in  one  minute, 
the  same  body  heated  to  50°  would  lose  5°  per  minute,  the  oir 
being  also  at  0°.  Later  csperiments,  however,  have  shown  that 
this  assumption  is  not  exact,  even  for  low  temperatures,  and  that 
it  becomes  very  inaccurate  at  high  ones. 

An  admirable  series  of  researches  upon  the  rate  of  cooling  by 
radiation  was  made  by  Dulong  and  Petit  [Ann.  Chim.  PAj/t. 
1817  [2],  vii.  337).  They  employed  a  hollow  sphere  of  thio 
brass,  blackened  in  the  interior,  and  furnished  with  arrangements 
for  exhausting  it  of  air.  For  the  heated  body  they  used  a  ther- 
mometer witn  a  large  bulb,  heated  to  a  determinate  degree,  and 
supported  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  sphere.  They  then  placed 
the  apparatus  in  water  which  was  maintained  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature, and  they  observed  that  the  rate  of  cooling  differed  with 


*  A  carious  formation  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  acme  rapid,  dear,  and  ntkj 
vtreams  is  occasionally  seen  under  the  influence  of  rajliation,  during  the  pre*** 
lence  of  briglit  Trusty  weatliiir.  Ice  thus  formed  is  termed  ground-ice.  Tba 
water  cooIe  down  to  39°'3  F.  (4°  C.)  as  usual,  but  below  tbis  point  the  oalder 
wat«r  no  lunger  forms  a  protecting  layfr,  as  in  still  sheet*  or  gently  moving 
streams ;  the  ajjitalion  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  water  through  its  pr*- 
cipitons  and  irregular  channel  makes  the  IcmperKture  uniform  throughout,  till  it 
arrives  at  the  freezing  poiut.  Angularities  and  points,  under  all  cireanittanoc*^ 
favour  the  deposition  of  crystals,  and  to  the  irregular  surfaces  of  the  rocky  fn^ 
neuts  iu  tlie  bed  of  the  stream  the  ice  atloches  itself  in  niWery,  cauUilnwer-shMped, 
spongy  masses,  somelimea  accumulating  in  quantity  sufficient  to  dara  np  the 
stream,  and  cause  it  to  overflow  ;  at  others,  as  the  ice  increase*  in  volume  lad 
buoyancy,  it  riHes  in  lai^e  flakes,  mising  to  the  surt'aoe  portiona  of  rook,  1 
even  iron  itsell'. 
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the  nature  of  the  gaseous  medium  contained  in  the  globe.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  sphere  continued  constant  whilst  the  experi- 
ments were  made  in  vacuo  upon  the  heated  body  at  temperatures 
ascending  according  to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression^  the 
rapidity  of  cooling  increased  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometric 
progression^  diminished  by  a  constant  quantity ;  this  constant 
quantity  being  the  heat  radiated  back  upon  the  cooling  body^ 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  sphere.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
sphere  and  that  of  the  heated  body  were  both  raised  according  to 
the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression^  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  was  always  constant,  it  was  found  that  the  rate 
of  cooling  increased  as  the  temperature  rose^  according  to  the 
terms  of  a  geometric  progression. 

(i6i)  Relative  Absorbability  of  Different  Kinds  of  Heat, — ^The 
transmission  of  radiant  heat  takes  place  more  freely  in  vacuo  than 
in  air.  The  absorption  of  heat  is,  moreover,  influenced  by  an 
important  cause,  to  which  no  allusion  has  yet  been  made,  and 
which  was  first  placed  in  its  true  light  by  the  experiments  of 
Melloni(^nn.  Chim.  Phys.  1831  [2],xlviii.  385;  1833,  liii.  5,  and 
Iv.  337).    It  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner: — 

If  a  number  of  sources  of  heat  be  employed,  each  different  in 
kind  and  intensity, — such  as  the  naked  flame  of  an  oil  lamp,  a 
platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
sheet  of  copper  heated  to  about  400^  C.  in  a  current  of  heated 
air  which  is  rising  from  a  lamp  placed  beneath  it,  and  a  copper 
canister  filled  with  boiling  water, — the  face  of  a  thermoscope 
covered  with  lamp-black  may  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  of  these  sources  of  heat  that  the  liquid  shall  stand  in  each 
case  at  the  same  point;  that  is,  the  temperature  to  which  the 
thermoscope  is  exposed  shall  be  equal  in  each  case.  Now>  if 
these  distances  be  noted,  and  if  the  face  of  the  thermoscope  be 
covered  with  a  variety  of  other  substances  in  succession,  instead 
of  with  lamp-black,  the  thermoscope  when  exposed  to  each  of 
the  different  sources  of  heat  in  succession,  will  appear  to  receive 
different  quantities  of  heat^  although  placed  at  the  distances  at 
which,  when  it  was  coated  with  lamp-black,  the  heat  appeared  to 
be  equal.  Thus^  suppose  that  the  heat  absorbed,  when  the  lamp- 
black was  used,  in  each  case  were  equal  to  icx) :  if  the  thermo- 
scope were  coated  with  white-lead,  it  was  fbuud  that,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  naked  flame  as  before^  it  indicated  a  heat  of 
only  53  'y  opposite  to  the  red-hot  platinum  the  heat  was  ^6,  in- 
stead of  100  as  with  the  lamp-black  :  with  the  copper  at  400°  C, 
a  heat  of  89  instead  of  100  was  indicated;  while  opposite  the 
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canister  of  boiling  water  the  thermoscope  showed  a  heat  of  loo, 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  effect  npon  it  when  lamp-black 
was  nsed. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  results  which  MeUoni 
obtained  by  operating  in  this  way : — 

Velatwe  Absorbability  of  Different  Kinds  of  Heat, 


Absorbing  Sorface. 


Lamp-Mack 
White  Lead    .. 

Iflin^lasM 

Indian  Ink 

Shell  Lac 

Poliribed  Metal 


x'.v^     I  Incandei-     Copper  tt 
^"^-      I  Platinum.  !    {!^^  C.) 


lOO 

100 

100 

100 

53 

56 

l^ 

100 

5? 

54 

84 

91 

96 

95 

87 

85 

43 

47 

70 

7a 

M 

13-5 

*3 

13 

Copper  at 
»i»  P. 

(loo'C.) 


Lamp-black  appears  to  absorb  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  i^ 
jfrom  whatever  source  they  may  hare  originated ;  and  the  amount 
absorbed  by  metallic  surfaces^  although  smaller  is  nearly  uniform, 
whatever  be  the  source.  It  has  also  been  observed^  that  the  less 
intense  the  source  of  heat^  the  greater  usually  is  the  proportion 
absorbed. 

Franklin^  nearly  a  century  ago,  made  the  observation,  that 
solar  heat  is  absorbed  with  greater  or  less  facility  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  object  upon  which  the  rays  fall,  but  that  little  or  no 
such  difference  exists  with  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or  of  a  candle.  He 
took  pieces  of  clotli,  similar  in  texture  and  size,  but  different  in 
colour,  and  placed  them  in  the  sunlight,  upon  newly-fallen  snow, 
and  he  found  that  the  snow  melted  under  the  pieces  of  cloth  with 
greater  rapidity  the  darker  the  tint — the  absorption  being  greatest 
with  the  piece  of  black  cloth,  then  followed  the  blue,  then 
the  green,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white  pieces,  in  the  order 
enumerated.  These  effects  are  due,  as  Tyndall  has  shown,  not 
to  the  colour  of  the  object,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
used  as  the  colouring  agent. 

(162)  Transmission  of  Heat  through  Screens, — The  cause  of 
these  remarkable  differences  will  be  best  understood  bv  a  consi* 
deration  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  bodies  which  allow  it  to  pass  unobstructed,  as  glaaa 
allows  light  to  pass.  Mclloni  terms  those  bodies  which  thus 
transmit  heat  diathermanous,  or  diathermic  (from  Sia,  through, 
and  Ofpfiog,  hot) — those  which  do  not  allow  this  transmission  of 
heat  being  termed  athermanous  or  adiathermic. 
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Bodies  that  are  transparent  to  light  are  by  no  means  equally 
so  to  radiant  heat.     This  arises  from  two  causes^  which  require 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other^  and  which  may  be 
separately  illustrated  by  a  parallel  action  on  the  rays  of  light.    A 
glass  containing  pure  water  absorbs  very  little  lights   and  trans- 
mits almost  all  that  it  does  not  reflect :  if  the  attempt  be  made 
to  measure  its  transparency  by  ascertaining  the  distance  at  which 
a  page  printed  in  small  type  is  legible  when  the  vessel  of  water  is 
interposed,  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  removed,  the  diflference  in 
the  two  cases  is  hardly  appreciable.     If  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  Indian  ink  and  water  be  added,  the  transparency  will  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  characters  will  be  legible  at  a  smaller  distance ; 
a  further  addition  of  ink  will  diminish  the  transparency  more  and 
more,  until  the  letters  can  be  no  longer  discerned.     The  light 
that  is  transmitted,  however,  although  diminished  in  quantity, 
possesses  the  same  character  as  the  incident  light ;  and  a  prismatic 
analysis  shows  that  both  consist  of  the  same  colours  in  the  same 
proportion :  if  in  this  experiment  indigo  be  substituted  for  Indian 
ink,  the  legibility  of  the  page  is  diminished  to  an  extent  nearly 
equal;  but  the  prism  shows  that  certain  of  the  rays  have  been 
absorbed  more  completely  than  others.     Similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced with  the  rays  of  heat.     There  are,  however,  many  sub- 
stances  which  are    almost    perfectly  transparent  to  light — viz., 
among  solids,  glass,  diamond,  Iceland  spar,  ice,  and  a  great  number 
of  crystals ;  amongst  liquids,  water,  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  oil  of 
turpentin,  and  a  multitude  of  other  bodies  ;  and  among  aeriform 
bodies^  atmospheric  air,  and  the  greater  number  of  gases.     For 
heat,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  otily  one  known  solid  that  ap- 
proaches perfect  diather/nanq/,  and  that  is  rock  salt;  many  colour- 
less gases  possess  the  property  also  in  a  still  higher  degree ;  but 
no  liquid  has  yet  been  discovered  which  is  free  from  absorptive 
action  on  the  thermic  rays. 

The  more  importaut  parts  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  Melloni  in  these 
researches  are  represented  in  fig.  132.  One  of  his  four  principal  sources  of  heat — 
viz.,  naked  flame,  ignited  platinum,  blackened  copper,  heated  to  400°  C,  or  copper 
heated  to  100°,  was  placed  at  m,  on  a  movable  support,  behind  the  perforated 
screen,  v ;  the  rays  being  concentrated,  when  nece&sary,  by  the  concave  mirror, 
M  :  they  were  received  at  a  suitable  distance  from  this  upon  the  therraosoope  or 
thermo-multiplier,  t.*  If  a  double  screen,  8,  of  polished  copper  were  interposed 
between  the  »oun-«  of  heat  ami  the  thermoscope,  the  rays  of  heat  were  entirely 
intercepted.  Having  placed  the  thurmoscope  at  such  a  distance  as  always 
to  indicate,  when  the  copper   screens  were   removed,  a  constant  elevation  of 

•  In  these  inquiries  a  peculiar  and  very  delicate  thermometric  apparatus, 
termed  a  thermo-multiplier  (317),  was  generally  employed. 
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H  tamperature,  a  plute  of  some  BuUUnce,  the  diitt!ierni»tioy  of  which  wna  to  be 

H  aacertained,  was  then   introduced  at  p  ;  aud  on  observing  the  differcni*  of  tem- 

H  perature.  aa  marked  bj  the  instrument,  tlie  portion  of  heat  which  the  pint*  lr*i»»- 

^M  mitted  waa  at  once  asccrrtmned. 
■  Fio.  132. 


la  this  tuanDer  Melloni  fonud  that  plates  o(  rock  salt  of 
great  transparency,  varying  in  thickness  from  Q-a"""'  to  4  or  5 
centimetres,  transmitted  92  out  of  every  100  raya  incident  upon 
them,  whatever  were  the  source  of  heat  employed;  the  lusi 
of  S  per  cent,  being  mainly  due  to  a  unlfurm  quantity  whifh  is 
reflected  at  the  two  aurl'aces  of  the  plate ;  rock  salt,  therefore,  is 
to  heat  what  pure  colonHeaa  glass  is  to  light.  The  following 
experiment  shows  the  independence  of  diathermancy  and  trans- 
parency ; — If  a  cast-iron  ball  heated  to  about  200°  C.  be  placed 
midway  between  the  blackened  bulbs  of  a  tbermoscope,  each  bulb 
will  receive  an  equal  amount  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  will  remain 
stationary  ;  but  if  a  plate  of  rock  salt  be  interposed  between  the 
iron  aud  one  of  the  bulbs,  aud  a  plate  of  glass  of  equal  thickneas 
be  placed  between  the  hot  ball  and  the  other  bulb,  it  will  be  found 
that  although  both  plates  are  almost  etjually  transparent  to  light, 
yet  the  bulb  next  the  rock  sjJt  will  rise  in  temperature  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  one  next  the  glass.  lu  bquids,  the  independence 
of  trans|)arcncy  and  diathermancy  is  still  more  striking.  For 
example,  out  of  100  raya  that  fell  from  an  argand  lamp,  on  each 
of  four  liquids  equally  transparent — viz.,  water,  sulphuric  acid, 
ether,  and  oil  of  turpeutin,  water  trausmitted  only  11,  sulphuric 
acid  17,  ether  21,  and  oil  of  turpcntin  31  ;  while  chloride 
sulphur,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  allowed  63  of  the  inci 
rays  to  pass. 

The  following  table  includes  some  of  the  results  obtained 
Melloni,  for  several  solid  bodies :  ia  these  experiments  plates  of 
equal  thickness  were  used  in  each  case.     {Thermochrdse,  1850, 
Part  I.  163,  164.) 
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Diathermancy  of  Different  Solids. 


Eaoh  plate  was  3*6  mm.  or  o'zoa 

Naked 

Ignited 

Copper 
(400'  C.) 

(100°  C.) 

inch  thick. 

Flame. 

Platinam. 

Bock  salt  (limpid)     

93-3 

923 

92*3 

93-3 

Sicilian  sulphur  (yellow) 

74 

V 

60 

54 

Fluor  spar  (limpid) 

72 

69 

42 

33 

Fluor  spar  (green  ish)       

46 

38 

24 

20 

Bock  salt  (cloudy)    

65 

65 

65 

65 

Beryl  (greenish  yellow)    

54 

33 

'i 

0 

Iceland  spar  (limpid)       

39 

28 

0 

Plate  glass 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Quartz  (limpicl) 

38 

28 

6 

3 

Quartz  (smoky) 

37 

28 

6 

3 

White  topaz      

33 

24 

4 

0 

Baric  sulphate 

24 

18 

3 

0 

Tourmaline  (dark  green) 

18 

16 

3 

0 

Citric  acid 

II 

2 

0 

0 

Alum        ' ...     ... 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Sugar  candy  (limpid)       

8 

I 

0 

0 

avB         •••        .••        •••        •*■       .•*        *•• 

6 

05 

0 

0 

Diathermancy  of  Liquids  contained  in  Glass — stratum  of  liquid 
9*2  millimetres.     The  source  of  heat  in  each  case  was 

an  argand  oil  lamp. 

Carbonic  disulphide  (colourless)  63 

Chloride  of  sulphur  (red  brown)  63 

I^iosphorous  trichloride 62 

Essence  of  turpentin      ...     ...  31 

Colza  oil  (yellow)     30 

Olive  oil  (greenish) 30 


£ther 21 

Sulphuric  acid  (colourless) 17 

Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  (brown)  1 7 

Nitric  acid    15 

Alcohol 15 

Distilled  water     ... ii 


Tyndall  {Phil.  Trans.  1864,  225)  enclosed  a  certain  number  of 
liquids  in  a  cell  with  sides  formed  of  rock  salt^  and  subjected  them 
to  the  radiation  of  a  glowing  platinum  wire.  If  the  amount  of 
heat  rays  which  fell  upon  the  surface  of  the  pile  when  the  empty 
cell  was  interposed  be  called  100^  the  portion  of  heat  transmitted 
by  the  undermentioned  liquids  was  the  following : — 

CS, 


Carbonic  disulphide 

Do.  do.     saturated  with  sulphur  .. 

Do.  do.     saturated  with  iodine    ., 

Bromine    

Chloroform 
Methyl  iodide   ... 

Benzol        

Ethyl  iodide     ... 

Amylene    

Ether 

Ethyl  acetiite    . . . 
Ethyl  formiate 

Alcohol      

Water  saturated  with  rock  salt 

1  Z 


CHCl, 
CH,l 

CsHj 

(C,H,),0 

CjHj.C-HjOj 

C,Hj,CHOj 

CjHeO 


8a 
81 

77 
73 

57 
50 

41 
34 
33 

f6 
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(163)  Diathermancy  of  Gases  and  Vapours. — The  experimenta 
of  Knoblauch  have  shown  that  even  n^ietallic  bodies  in  very  thin 
films  are  diathermic,  presenting  in  this  respect  an  analogy  with 
their  limited  transparency  to  light  in  films  of  similar  tenuity. 
Gold  and  silver  transmit  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat  more  fireely 
than  others,  whilst  platinum  appears  to  transmit  all  the  rays  with 
nearly  equal  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  Tyndall  {Phil.  Trans. 
1 86 1,  I,  and  1862,  59)  has  found  that  the  gases  exert  diflfcrent 
degrees  of  absorptive  action  on  the  rays  of  heat,  and  even  when 
colourless  that  this  effect  is  strongly  marked.  Coal  gas,  for  ex- 
ample, exerts  a  much  stronger  absorptive  effect  than  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  vapour  of  ether  considerably  more  than  that  of  the 
carbonic  disulphide.  Rays  of  certain  degrees  of  refrangibility 
also  are  more  powerfully  absorbed  by  the  colourless  gases  than 
others.  For  examj)le,  coal  gas  arrests  the  heat-rays  from  a 
source  below  a  visible  red  heat,  much  more  perfectly  than  it 
absorbs  the  rays  of  the  lime  light  after  they  have  traversed  a  thin 
layer  of  water.* 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Tyndall  as  representing  the 
relative  absorptive  power  for  heat  emanating  from  a  source  at 
212°  F.,  of  various  gases  at  the  normal  pressure  of  30  inches  of 
mercury,  when  a  column  of  the  gas,  4  feet  in  length,  was  sub- 
jected to  experiment : — 

•  In  conducting  these  experiments,  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  was  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  Tyndall,  the  principle  of  which  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  description: — The  gases  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  experiment 
were  placed  in  a  brass  tube  four  feet  long,  and  polished  in  the  interior ;  but  lor 
particular  gases  a  glass  tube  was  substituted.  In  either  case  it  was  closed  air- 
tight at  each  end  b}-  a  polished  plate  of  rock-salt,  and  was  connected  with  an 
air-pump,  so  that  at  pleasure  it  might  be  used  when  exhausted  of  air,  or  when 
filled  with  different  gases  in  succession.  The  source  of  heat  employed  in  moft 
cases  was  a  cube  of  copper  filled  with  water,  which  was  kept  boiling.  The  face 
of  the  cube  was  turned  towards  the  tube  for  experiment,  and  was  coated  with 
lamp-black.  At  the  other  end  of  the  brass  tube,  a  thermo-electric  pile  (317) 
was  placed ;  one  face  of  the  j  ile  was  directed  towards  the  tube  which  contained 
the  gas  under  trial,  whilst  the  other  end  was  directed  towards  a  second  cube  aim 
containing  boiling  water.  The  thermo-electric  pile  wms  connected  with  a  very 
sen8iti\  e  galvanometer.  The  experiment  was  commenced  by  exhausting  the  long 
tube  of  air,  and  then  adjusting  the  distance  of  the  second  cube  of  boiling  water* 
interposing  or  withdrawing  a  screen  until  the  amount  of  heat  which  fell  upon 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  was  exactly  equal,  which  was  indi- 
cated by  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  standing  precisely  at  zero.  The  gas  for 
examination,  afler  carefully  drying  it,  was  then  adinitted  into  the  tube ;  under 
these  circumstances,  if  the  gcs  thus  admitted  were  capable  of  absorbing  oven  an 
exceedingly  small  portion  of  radiant  heat,  the  equilibrium  of  the  galvanometer 
was  de>troyed,  and  the  needle  was  deflected  to  an  extent  varying  with  the  amount 
of  heat  arrested  during  its  passage  through  the  gas. 
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Air 
Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Chlorine    

Hydrochloric  acid 
Carbonic  oxide... 


I 
I 


39 
62 

90 


Carbonic  anhydride    ... 

Nitrous  oxide     

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

Marsh  gas 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

Olefiant  gas        

Ammonia 


90 
355 
390 
403 
710 

970 
"95 


The  absorptive  power  of  many  vapours  for  rays  of  obscure  heat 
is  still  more  remarkable ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table^ 
which  shows  a  few  of  Tyndall's  results  at  low  pressures,  compared 
with  that  of  air  at  the  normal  pressure,  taken  as  i. 

The  absorbent  action  of  the  perfumes  of  many  flowers  for 
these  obscure  rays  was  also  shown  to  be  singularly  high.  A  few 
drops  of  an  essential  oil  placed  in  a  tube,  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  dry  air,  gave  a  scented  atmosphere  of  which  the  absorptive 
power  varied  greatly ;  that  of  patchouli  being  30,  that  of  lavender 
60,  that  of  cassia  109,  while  that  of  aniseed  was  as  high  as  372; 
so  that  the  perfume  proceeding  from  a  flower-bed  absorbs  a  large 
proportion  of  the  radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibility  re-radiated 
from  it. 


Presiare  of  Vapour. 

Sabstaace  vaporiied. 

a'5  mm. 
(o'l  inch.) 

X3'5  mm. 
(o'5  inch.) 

35  mm. 
(z'o  iuch.) 

Bromine      

Carbonic  disulphide    . . . 

Methyl  iodide      

Benzol 

Chloroform 

Wood  spirit 

Ethyl  iodide        

Amylene      

Ether 

Alcohol        

Formic  ether       

Acetic  ether         

Propionic  ether 

Boracic  ether*     

about  I 

15 

35 
66 

85 
109 

158 

182 

300 

325 
480 

590 
596 
620 

•  •  • 

47 

182 
182 

390 
290 

535 
710 

022 

870 
980 
970 

6 
62 

267 
236 
590 
390 
82^ 
870 

1075 
"95 

The  experiments  of  Tyndall  seemed  to  have  completely  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  aqueous  vapour  has  a  powerful  absorbent 
action  upon  heat  of  low  refrangibility,  although  Magni:8  arrived 
at  a  different  conclusion.      {Poffff.  AnnaL  1867,  cxxx.  207.) 


*  The  results  obtained  by  Tyndall  on  diluting  boracic  ether  with  air  are  so 
singular  and  anomalous,  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some  undiscovered  source 
of  error,  boracic  ether  being  a  substance  liable  to  decomposition  even  by  a  trace 
of  moisture. 
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It  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  hitherto  Tyndall's  experiments 
upon  the  various  gases  and  vapours  have  been  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  radiant  heat  of  low  refraugibility.  No  doubt  other 
and  very  different  results  will  be  furnished  when  heat  of  high 
frangibility  is  made  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  radiation  of  heat  by  gases  has  also  been  clearly 
blished  by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall^  and  conformably  with  what 
we  know  of  radiation  and  absorption  in  solids^  he  has  proved  that 
amongst  gases  the  most  powerful  absorbents  are  likewise  the  best 
radiators. 

(164)  Influence  of  Structure  on  Diathermancy. — It  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  tliat  a  body  which  is  transparent  to  light  is 
also  able  to  allow  the  passage  of  hcat^  and  vice  versd ;  crystallized 
cupric  sulphate^  which  permits  the  passage  of  blue  light  abun- 
dantly^ arrests  the  rays  of  heat  entirely.  Again^  the  opaque  blac^ 
glass,  used  for  the  construction  of  polarizing  mirrors^  transmits  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  thermic  rays.  Smoked  rock  salt  and 
black  mica  also  exhibit  the  same  power. 

Mechanical  arrangement  appears  to  have  even  more  influence 
upon  diathermancy  than  chemical  composition.  Common  table 
salt  is  perfectly  adiathcrmic.  A  solution  of  rock  salt  is  scarcely 
superior  to  pure  water  in  diathermancy^  and  a  solution  of  alum 
is  equally  diathermic  with  a  solution  of  rock  salt.  This  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  effect  which  alteration  of  structure  pro- 
duces on  the  action  of  bodies  on  light.  Common  loaf-sugar  is 
opaque  and  of  dazzling  whiteness^  but  pure  sugar-candy  (the  same 
body  only  in  larger  crystals)  is  colourless  and  transparent:  the 
most  transparent  glass^  by  pulverization^  may  be  reduced  to  a 
white  opaque  powder. 

As  already  mentioned,  pure  colourless  rock  salt  is  the  only 
solid  substance  the  diathermancy  of  which  approaches  perfection; 
and,  according  to  the  researches  of  Knoblauch,  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  those  of  Stewart  and  others,  even  rock  salt  absorbs 
certain  of  the  rays  of  heat,  somewhat  more  freely  than  others ;  the 
rays  thus  absorbed  are  those  of  greatest  wave  length,  or  lowest 
refrangibility.  All  other  bodies  upon  which  Mclloni  made  expe* 
riments,  transmit  a  quantity  of  heat  which  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  source,  from  a  second  cause,  which  has  been  termed 
thermochrosis,  or  calorific  tint,  which  is  analogous  to  a  diflference 
in  colour  for  objects  transparent  to  light;  to  this  cause  must  be 
attributed  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  amount  of  absorption 
(161)  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  heat  emanates. 
Before  quitting  this  subject^  it  may  be  observed  that  B.  Stewart 
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{Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  i860,  x.  386)  has  shown  that  highly  diathermic 
bodies  are  bad  radiators,  while  adiathermic  bodies  are  good  radia- 
tors. He  baa  proved  that  the  radiation  from  a  plate  of  rock  salt 
goes  on  from  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface :  but  the 
kind  of  heat  which  rock  aalt  emits  is  the  same  which  it  absorbs, 
a  thick  plate  of  cold  rock  salt  having  been  found  to  arrest  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  heat  radiated  from  a  thin  plate  of  heated 
rock  salt. 

(i6j)  Refraction. — Radiant  heat,  like  light,  is  susceptible  of 
refraction  :  a  large  convex  lens,  placed  in  the  sun's  rays,  not  only 
gives  a  focus  of  iateuse  light,  hut,  as  is  well  known,  constitutes  a 
powerful  burning-glass.  Indammahle  objects  are  easily  ignited  by 
this  means,  and  the  focus  of  heat  is  fouud  to  correspond  nearly 
with  that  of  the  greatest  light.  Further,  if  a  solar  beam  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  prism  of  transparent  rock  aalt,  and  the 
coloured  speetrum  so  obtained  be  examined  by  means  of  a  small 
but  sensitive  thermometer,  it  is  found  that  the  rays  of  heat,  like 
those  of  light,  possess  unequal  degrees  of  refrangibtlity ;  hence 
the  rays  of. heat  are  not  all  accumulated  in  one  spot,  but  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  spectrum.  There  are,  in  fact,  differences 
in  the  rays  of  heat  corresponding  to  tlioss  of  colour  iu  the  rays  of 
^ight.  The  greater  portion  of  the  rays  of  solar  heat  are  even  less 
frangible  than  the  red  rays,  for  the  maximum  of  temperature 
'  fa  the  solar  spectrum  is  fouud  at  a  distance  below  the  estreme 
red  rays  as  great  as  the  brightest  yellow  is  above  them.  The 
length  of  the  wave  of  these  heat  rays  is  consequently  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  the  red  rays,  and  the  frequency  of  un- 
dulation is  proportionately  less  than  that  of  the  least  refrangible 
luminous  rays.  As  by  the  employment  of  ditlerent  sources  of 
light,  spectra  are  obtained  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  light 
varies  in  different  parts  according  to  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
luminous  rays, — the  yellow  light  of  common  salt  giving  a  spee- 
trum most  intense  in  the  yellow  rays,  and  the  red  light  of  strontic 
nitrate  giving  a  spectrum  in  which  the  red  rays  possess  the 
greatest  intensity  ; — so  in  like  manner,  by  varying  the  source  of 
heat  which  is  employed,  the  position  of  maximum  temperature  in 
the  refracted  beam  is  found  to  vary :  the  less  intense  the  source 
of  heat,  the  smaller  is  the  refrangibiUty  of  the  heat  radiated.  The 
flame  of  a  naked  lamp,  for  example,  emits  rays  of  heat  of  all 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  its  maximum  of  intensity  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  spectrum  ;  from  the  ignited  platinum,  the  maxi- 
^_jBam   of  heat   falls   nearer  to  the  red;  from  copper  at  400    C. 
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tains  scarcely  any  of  the  more  refrangible  rays.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
that  a  mixed  pencil  of  heat^  if  it  falls  upon  a  diathermic  medium 
which  absorbs  certain  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  not  others^  will  be 
altered  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  a  ray  of  light  is 
affected  in  traversing  a  coloured  glass. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  it  is  that  the  sun's  rays  can  traverse  a  plate  of 
glass  and  experience  but  little  absorption^  and  can  be  brought  to 
a  point  by  a  convex  lens,  or  by  a  glass  concave  mirror,  cither  of 
which  remains  cool,  while  intense  heat  is  developed  at  its  focus ; 
whereas,  if  the  same  lens  or  concave  mirror  be  held  opposite  to  a 
common  fire,  a  bright  spot  of  light  will  be  obtained  at  the  focus, 
but  little  or  no  heat ;  whilst  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  or  mirror 
is  composed  will  become  strongly  heated.  The  rays  which  glass 
transmits  most  n^adily  are  those  which  abound  in  solar  lights  but 
these  are  precisely  the  rays  which  are  least  abundant  in  incan- 
descent bodies.  Advantage  has  long  been  taken  of  this  fact  by 
those  who  have  occasion  to  inspect  the  progress  of  operations 
carried  on  in  furnaces ;  they  are  able  by  the  use  of  a  glass  screen 
to  protect  the  face  &om  the  scorching  rays  which  the  glass 
absorbs,  although  it  ofl'ers  no  impediment  to  the  transmission  of 
light. 

This  abtforption  of  radiant  heat  bj  glass  is  easily  demonstrated  bj  placing  a 
canister  of  hut  water  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  conju<rate  mirrors  (fig.  131),  and 
a  thermoscope  in  the  focus  of  the  other :  the  air  in  the  aotinj;  ball  of  this  inittra- 
ment  ceases  to  expand  the  instant  that  a  glaAs  screen  is  interposed  anjwhoe 
between  the  two  mirrors,  in  which  case  the  glass  ab^iorbs  the  rays,  an^  becomea 
itself  lieated. 

The  foregoing  observations  show  that  in  the  analysis  of  radiant 
heat,  prisms  and  lenses  of  glass  should  not  be  used,  since  they 
lead  to  results  as  incorrect  as  those  which  would  be  furnished  by 
studying  the  phenomena  of  light  by  means  of  coloured  prisms  and 
lenses.  Rock  salt  furnishes  the  only  know^u  material  of  which 
such  apparatus  can  properly  be  constructed,  and  by  its  mcans^ 
rays  proceding  even  from  the  human  body  may  readily  be  con- 
centrated and  made  to  act  upon  a  thermoscope. 

(166)  Separation  of  Radiant  Heat  from  Light. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  preceding  facts  led  Melloni  to  expect  that  by  a  com- 
bination of  screens  which  allow  light  of  a  given  colour  to  pas8> 
radiant  heat  may  be  arrested;  and  in  fact  he  thus  effected  an 
apparent  separation  of  light  from  heat.  By  transmitting  the  solar 
rays,  first  through  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  which  arrests 
the  less  refrangible  rays,  and  then  through  a  plate  of  a  peculiar 
green  glass  tinged  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper,  which  stops  the 
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more  refrangible  rays,  a  greenish  beam  was  obtained,  which  was 
concentrated  by  lenses,  and  furnished  a  greenish  light  of  great 
intensity,  but  yet  produced  no  perceptible  heating  action  when 
it  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  a  sensitive  thermoscope. 
A  similar  separation  of  light  and  heat  seems  to  be  effected  in 
nature,  in  the  light  reflected  by  the  moon.  Melloni  concentrated 
the  rays  of  the  moon  by  means  of  an  excellent  lens  of  a  metre  in 
diameter,  and  obtained  a  brilliant  focus  of  light  of  i  centimetre 
in  diameter,  the  intensity  of  which  consequently  was  nearly  10,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  diffused  light  of  the  moon ;  upon 
directing  this  focus  of  light  upon  the  face  of  a  very  sensitive 
thermo-multiplier,  ouly  an  extremely  feeble  indication  of  heat  was 
obtained.* — (Melloni,  Thermochrose^TvLTt  I.  note,  251.) 

Lord  Rosse  has  obtained  evidence  of  the  emission  of  heat 
from  the  moon  by  causing  the  image  of  the  moon  produced  by 


*  Notwithstanding  these  results,  Melloni  maintained,  daring  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  the  identity  of  the  agent  that  produces  light  and  heat.  Traces  of  lieut, 
he  sajs,  are  found  in  every  luminous  ray ;  he  supposes  that  the  rays  of  heat  may 
be  invisible,  just  as  the  chemical  rays  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
invisible,  becaune  the  structure  of  the  retina  is  not  susceptible  of  undulations  the 
firequency  of  which  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  a  certain  amount.  No  doubt  there 
exists  an  average  limit  to  the  power  of  the  retina  to  receive  luminous  impressions 
from  solar  radiations ;  the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  being  almost 
imperceptible.  In  certain  individuals  the  retina  is  insensible  to  the  extreme  rays 
at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  plainly  discerned  by  others.  A  parallel 
case  occurs  in  the  audibility  of  sounds:  in  some  individuals  the  ear  is  unable  to 
perceive  notes  in  which,  as  in  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  the  vibrations  exceed  a  cer- 
tain number  per  second,  though  such  sounds  are  distinctly  audible  to  the  majority 
of  persons.  Whether  light  can  be  obtained  absolutely  fiee  from  heat  may  still  be 
doubtful,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  radiant  heat  of  great  intensity 
unaccompanied  by  light.  According  to  Tyndall's  observations  upon  his  own 
eyes,  the  retina  is  quite  insensitive  to  these  obscure  rays  of  heat,  even  when 
concentrated  by  a  lens  and  thrown  directly  iuto  the  eye,  though  the  focus  of 
heat  was  sufficiently  intense  to  kindle  paper.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  these 
experiments,  that  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  light  which  is  experienced  is 
by  no  means  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  by  which  the  undulations 
which  excite  the  sensation  are  produced,  but  that  it  is  rather  a  measure  of  the 
exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  to  vibrations  of  certain  degrees  of  frequency, 
and  that  above  and  below  these  points  the  retina  becomes  less  and  less  sensitive, 
until  at  last  a  very  much  greater  intensity  of  the  force  expended  in  producing 
the  undulations  fails  to  produce  any  sensation  of  light  Indeed,  it  is  now 
assumed  by  those  who  adopt  the  undulatory  theory  of  heat,  that  whenever  light 
18  absorbed,  whatever  be  its  source  or  intensity,  it  is  converted  into  heat.  Rigid 
experimental  proof  upon  this  point  is,  however,  still  wanting,  though  it  is 
rendered  probable,  upon  the  principle  of  the  consenratton  of  energy,  that  the 
differences  between  the  heating,  the  luminous,  and  the  chemical  rays  are  due  to 
differences  in  the  relative  wave  lengths ;  the  rays  of  greatest  wave  length  being 
the  least  refrangible. 
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his  three-foot  reflector  to  fall  on  the  face  of  a  thermo-electrio  p3e 

which  was  connected  with  a  Thomanii's  reflecting  gal vauo meter. 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1H69,  xvii.  43*^.)  Mr.  Huggins  haa  also  detected 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  stars  by  placing  a  thermopile  in 
the  focus  of  a  refractor  of  8  inches  aperture.  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1869,  XTJi.  309.) 

In  all  esperiraents  on  radiated  heat  it  has  been  observed  that 
heat  when  once  absorbed,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
source,  acts  in  the  same  manner  in  prodncing  expansion ;  and  when 
radiated  again  it  does  not  retain  the  pecnliarities  of  the  source 
from  which  it  originated  :  the  refrangibility  of  the  re- radiated  heat 
depends  solely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  snrface  which  emits  it 
a  second  time ;  so  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  were  originally 
derived  from  the  sun,  from  a  lamp  flame,  from  ignited  platinum, 
or  from  non-Iumiuous  bodies;  although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
refrangibility  decreases  with  the  temperature  of  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived.  This  alteration  in  the  refrangibility  of  radiant 
heat  corresponds  with  the  discovery  made  by  Stokes  of  a  similar 
degradation  of  refrangibility  in  light  (110).  Heat  of  low  refran- 
gibility may,  however,  be  converted  into  that  of  higher  refrangi- 
bility :  for  example,  a  jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gascfl 
furnishes  a  heat  nearly  as  intense  as  any  which  art  can  command, 
yet  it  does  not  emit  rays  which  have  the  power  of  traversing  glass 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  even  though  a  lens  be  employed  for 
their  concentration.  Upon  introducing  a  cylinder  of  lime  into 
the  jet  of  the  burning  gases,  though  the  temperature  is  not 
thus  increased,  the  light  becomes  too  bright  for  the  unprotected 
eye  to  endure,  and  the  thermic  rays  acquire  the  property  of  tra- 
versing glass,  as  is  shown  by  their  action  upon  a  thermometer, 
the  bulb  of  which  is  placed  in  the  fociis  of  the  lens. 

This  observation  has  recently  beeu  fuUy  confirmed  by  Tyndall, 
who,  by  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  carbonic  di- 
sulphide,  contained  in  a  cell  furnished  with  rock  salt  sides,  has 
succeeded  in  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  luminous  rays,  both  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  electric  light.  The  rays  ol  heat  pass  freely 
through  the  liquidj  and  by  using  a  lens  of  rock  salt  he  has  con- 
densed them  to  a  focua  in  which  he  has  thus  kindled  paper  and 
other  inflammable  objects.  By  this  means  he  has  even  succeeded 
in  rendering  a  thin  sheet  of  blackened  platinum  red  hot ;  the 
rays  employed  are  below  the  limit  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  are 
less  refrangible  than  the  extreme  red  rays.  In  this  manner  the 
conversion  of  heat  of  low  refrangibility  into  that  of  a  refrangi- 
bility which  is  much  higher  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
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Tyiidall  states  that  carboiiic  disiilphide  saturated  with  iodine 
absorbs  only  about  oiie-teuth  of  the  heat  raya  emitted  by  the 
voltaic  arc  from  eharcoal  points,  though  it  retains  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  heat  of  the  solar  speetrum,  which  abounds  in  heat 
rays  of  the  higher  degrees  of  refrangibility. 

(167}  By  the  employment  of  tourmalines,  and  by  transmis- 
sioa  through  bundles  of  mica  placed  at  suitable  obliqutties  to  the 
incident  ray,  it  has  been  further  proved  that  radiant  heat  is  also 
susceptible  of  polarization ;  since  the  rays  are  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted alternately,  according  as  the  planes  of  reflection  from  the 
mica  bundles  coincide,  or  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  Knob- 
lauch {Poffff.  Annal,  1848,  Ixxiv.  9)  has  also  obtained  distinct 
evidence  of  the  ditTraction  and  interference  of  the  rays  of  heat. 
The  parallelism  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  radiant  heat  and 
of  light  is  thus  shown  to  be  complete. 

(167  a)  Repulsion  caused  by  Radiation. — In  his  determination 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  thallium  {Phil.  Trans.  1873,  287),  Mr. 
Crookcs  made  the  curious  observation,  that  a  heated  body  when 
weighed  in  a  balance  in  vacuo  appeared  to  weigh  less  than  when 
it  bad  the  same  temperature  as  the  balance  case.  He  has  since 
followed  out  this  phenomenon  in  a  series  of  elaborate  inyestiga- 
tions  (Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  1873,  sxii,  37;  Phil.  Trans.  1874,  501 ; 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1875,  xxiii.  373  ;  PhU.  Tram.  1875,  519;  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  1876,  x\iv,  276,  379,  and  1876,  xxv.  13^,  304).     The 

Ipnt  experiments  were  made  with  a  balance  made  of  a  straw  with 
j^th  ball  at  each  end,  and  placed  ^vithin  a  glass  tube  from  which 
pie  air  could  be  removed.  When  the  tube  was  filled  witli  air,  a 
repulsion  was  observed  when  heat  was  applied  near  one  end  of  the 
balance ;  this  was  due  to  air  currents,  and  on  diminishing  the 
pressure  the  repulsion  became  less.  At  the  pressure  of  7'"°''  no 
effect  was  produced  by  the  approach  of  a  heated  body  ;  but  on 
continuing  the  exhaustion,  the  repulsion  became  more  powerful, 
and  took  place  by  the  application  of  a  lower  temperature ;  a 
piece  of  ice  caused  attraction.  A  balance  with  brass  balls  was 
theu  tried,  with  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  ignited  by  a  battery 
placed  within  the  tube ;  the  effect  in  this  ease,  when  air  was  pre- 
sent, was  to  produce  apparent  attraction,  caused  by  the  currents 
rising  from  the  hot  platinum,  and  it  was  only  when  the  pressure 
in  the  tube  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  a  millimetre  that  the 
ball  was  unafi'ected.  On  continuing  the  exhaustion,  repulsion 
was  found  to  take  place  by  tbe  approach  of  a  heated  body ;  a 
cold  body,  on  the  contrary,  producing  attraction.  Uy  employing 
^u|  torsion  balance,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  rod  carrying  at  vta 
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ends  different  materials^  and  suspended  at  its  centre  by  a  single 
silk  fibre^  the  repulsion  was  also  shown.  The  different  portions 
of  the  solar  spectrum  also  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  A  still 
more  delicate  apparatus  was  afterwards  made^  in  which  the  beam 
was  supported  by  a  very  fine  fibre  of  glass^  and  by  means  of  a 
mirror  attached  to  the  beam^  the  slightest  movement  was  readily 
perceived.  Experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  action  was 
due  to  lights  for  when  the  heat  rays  were  removed  by  absorbing 
media,  the  effect  was  still  perceptible.  On  this  principle,  the 
radiometer  was  constructed — consisting  of  four  arms  delicately 
suspended  on  a  pivot,  and  carrying  at  their  extremities  pieces  of 
pith  blackened  on  one  side.  When  this  was  brought  near  a 
source  of  light,  the  black  sides  were  repelled  more  powerfully 
than  the  white  ones,  and  rapid  rotation  resulted.  It  was  shown 
that  a  body  heated  to  a  low  temperature  produced  no  effect  on 
the  apparatus.  Numerous  explanations  have  been  attempted  to 
account  for  these  phenomena,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  found  that 
the  effect  reached  a  maximum  at  a  pressure  of  about  40  millionths 
of  an  atmosphere,  and  that  at  a  lower  pressure  the  repiilsion  was 
less,  that  it  was  proved  that  the  action  is  due  to  residual  gas.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  radiation  produces  a  small  rise  of  tempe- 
rature on  the  surface  of  the  movable  body,  which  causes  a  motion 
of  the  air  molecules  from  the  surface  towards  the  surroundiug 
case  of  the  apparatus,  resulting  in  a  repulsion  between  the  vanes 
of  the  radiometer  and  the  enclosing  vessel.  This  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  case  by  Dr.  Schuster  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1876,  xxiv.  391), 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Crookes,  who  has  determined  the  distances  be- 
tween two  surfaces  at  which  repulsion  takes  place  at  different 
pressures. 

§  III.  Specific  heat — latent  heat. 

(168)  Specific  Heat. — It  has  been  already  stated  (131)  that 
the  temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  which  such  a  body  contains.  The  thermometer 
does  not  even  give  the  proportionate  amount  of  heat  which  equal 
volumes  of  the  same  substance  contain,  if  they  be  compared  at 
different  temperatures.  It  may,  however,  be  made  to  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  contained  in  two 
different  masses,  either  of  the  same  substance  or  of  different 
substances.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  we  proceed  now 
to  illustrate. 

Equal  volumes  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  at  the  same 
temperature,  contain  very  different  quantities  of  heat.     When 
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equal  volumes  of  water,  or  of  oil,  or  of  any  liquid,  at  different 
temperatures,  are  mixed  with  due  precautions,  they  yield  a  mass 
the  temperature  of  which  is  exactly  the  mean  of  the  two.  For 
instance,  a  litre  of  water  at  32°  F.,  added  to  a  litre  of  water  at 
1 00°,  gives  two  litres  of  water  at  66°.  But  if  two  dissimilar 
liquids  be  used,  the  result  is  different.  A  litre  of  water  at  32® 
mixed  with  a  litre  of  mercury  at  100°,  gives  a  mixture  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  is  only  52° ;  but  a  litre  of  mercury  at  32°  mixed 
with  a  litre  of  water  at  100°,  gives  a  mixture  having  a  tempe- 
rature of  80°.  Mercury  is  therefore  often  said  to  have  less 
capacity  for  heat  than  water.  It  requires  a  smaller  amount  of 
heat  to  raise  it  a  given  number  of  degrees  in  temperature  than 
Ib  required  to  produce  an  equal  elevation  of  temperature  in 
the  same  volume  of  water.  If  equal  weights  of  the  two 
bodies  be  employed,  instead  of  equal  volumes,  the  difference  is 
still  more  striking.  A  kilo^amme  of  mercury  at  ao°,  agitated 
with  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  54°,  gives  a  mixture  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  is  53°.  The  water  loses  1°,  while  the  mercury 
gains  33°.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  required  to 
raise  any  substance  1°  C.  in  temperature,  or  more  correctly,  from 
o®  C.  to  1°  C,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  an  equal  weight  of  water  through  the  same  interval,  is 
called  its  specific  heat :  therefore,  taking  the  specific  heat  of 
water  as  i,  that  of  mercury  will  be  0033. 

{169)  Modes  of  Measuring  Specific  Heat, — Three  modes  of 
determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  have  been  employed.  The 
best  is  the  method  of  mixtures  just  described ;  another  method 
consists  in  determining  the  rate  of  cooling  of  equal  masses  of  the 
different  bodies  under  similar  circumstances;  and  the  third  con- 
sists in  determining  the  amount  of  ice  which  a  given  mass  of 
each  body  will  melt  when  cooled  from  a  fixed  temperature,  say 
100°  C,  to  the  freezing  point.  This  last  method  was  employed 
by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace ;  but  though  excellent  in  principlcj  the 
difiSculties  in  practice  render  the  results  inaccurate. 

If  the  body  be  in  the  solid  form,  the  process  of  mixture  may 
still  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  specific  heat,  by  heating  to  the 
same  degree  of  temperature,  equal  masses  of  the  different  solids 
which  are  to  be  compared,  then  immersing  each  in  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  observing  the  elevation  of  temperature  pro- 
duced in  each  case.  Experiments  conducted  in  this  manner 
show  that  great  differences  in  specific  heats  exist.  Researches 
of  this  nature  are  necessarily  attended  with  great  difficulty^ 
owing  to  the  variety  of  sources  of  error^  and  the  number  of  ^re- 
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cautions  required  in  order  to  insure  accuracy.  Full  partiealan 
upon  these  points  are  given  in  the  papers  of  Dulong  and  Petit 
upon  this  subject  (Ann.  CMm.  Phys.  1819  [2],  x.  395),  and  of 
Bcgnault  {lb.  1840  [2],  Ixxiii.  5;  1841  [3],  i.  129;  1843,  ii. 
3aa;  1849,  xw'i.  261;  1856,  xlvi.  25;;  and  1861,  Isiii.  5). 

Id  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1865  will  be  found  an  elaborate  di»- 
cussioti  by  Kopp  of  the  merits  aud  defects  of  the  various  method* 
of  determining  specific  heals.  The  following  ia  the  method  which 
he  Las  himself  devised  for  determining  speedily,  and  with  con- 
siderable  approach  to  accuracy,  the  specific  heat  of  any  substance 
either  solid  or  liquid.  If  the  material  for  trial  be  a  liquid,  it  is 
introduced  into  a  thin  glass  tube.  The  tube,  with  its  contents, 
is  heated  by  immersion  in  a  mercury  bath,  which  is  maintained  at  a 
constant  temperature,  not  exceeding  50°  C,  and  thee  immediately 
plunged  into  a  small  calorimeter  containing  a  known  quantity  of 
cold  water,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  thus  effected  is  accurately 
noted.  If  the  calorific  capacity  of  the  tube  without  the  liquid  be 
first  determined,  aud  the  amount  so  ascertained  be  deducted  from 
the  rise  of  temperature  occasioned  when  the  experiment  has  been 
repeated  after  the  substance  Las  been  introduced  into  the  tube, 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  under  trial  is  easily  calculated. 
If  the  material  be  solid,  it  is  reduced  to  small  fragments,  or  it  is 
employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  is  placed  iu  the  glass  tube 
with  a  known  amount  of  a  liquid  iu  which  it  is  not  soluble, 
usually  either  water  or  coal  naphtha.  The  calorific  capacity  of 
the  tube  with  the  naphtha  is  first  asccrtaiued,  and  then  the  experi- 
ment is  repealed  after  the  addition  of  the  solid  under  trial. 

The  second  mode  of  ascertaining  the  specific  heat  is  founded 
on  the  difl'erent  rates  of  cooling  exhibited  by  equal  masses  of 
dissimilar  composition ;  those  which  have  the  greatest  specific 
heat  cooling  most  slowly.  The  bodies  are  finely  powdered,  and 
introduced  into  an  annular  polished  silver  vessel,  which  is  placed 
in  a  vacuous  chamber  coated  internally  with  lamp-black,  and 
surrounded  by  ice.  By  this  arrangement  the  substances  have 
virtually  equal  surfaces  and  equal  radiating  powers,  and  cannot 
be  cooled  by  convection.  The  silver  vessel,  with  a  thermometer 
placed  in  its  interior  compartment,  is  heated  to  30°  or  40°  C, 
and  introduced  into  the  chamber,  from  which  the  air  is  pumped 
as  rapidly  as  possible;  when  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  has  fallen  to  10"  the  time  is  noted,  and  again  when 
the  temperature  has  reached  5°,  by  determiniug  the  time  occu- 
pied by  each  in  cooling  through  this  interval,  aud  by  comparing 
this  with  the  time  recjuired  by  on  equal  quantity  of  water  to 
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through  the  same  thermometric  interval^  a  series  of  numbers  is 
obtained  which  represent  approximately  the  specific  heats  of  the 
bodies  in  question ;  making  the  time  occupied  by  water  in  cool- 
ings the  unit  of  comparison^  or  i.  The  differences  in  conductivity 
which  varies  greatly  in  the  different  bodies  submitted  to  trials  is, 
however^  a  serious  objection  to  the  employment  of  this  method 
for  solids ;  for  liquids  it  is  less  liable  to  error. 

The  following  table  gives  a  few  of  the  results  of  Regnault 
upon  specific  heat^  obtained  by  the  process  of  mixture  or  im- 
mersion : — 

Specific  Heats  of  Equal  Masses  between  0°  C.  and  100*^  C 


Water      

...       I'OOOOO 

Brass       

.     ...    0*09391 

Oil  of  turpentin 

•••     042593 

Silver       

.     ...    005701 

Charcoal 

...     0-24150 

Tin 

005623 

Glass        

...     019768 

Mercury 

.     ...    003332 

Iron 

...     011379 

Platinum ...     . 

:.     ...    003243 

Zinc 

...     009555 

Gold 

.     ...     003244 

Copper     

...     009515 

Lead 

003140 

(169  a)  Causes  of  Alteration  of  Specific  Heat. — Any  circum- 
stance which  alters  the  relative  distances  between  the  particles  of 
which  a  body  is  composed^  at  the  same  time  alters  its  specific 
heat.  Mechanical  compression  sufficient  to  produce  a  permanent 
alteration  in  density  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
specific  heat : — For  instance,  the  specific  heat  of  a  piece  of  soft, 
well-annealed  copper  was  found  to  be  from  0*09501  to  0*09455; 
the  same  copper,  after  hammering,  had  a  specific  heat  of  from 
0*0936  to  00933 ;  on  being  again  thoroughly  annealed,  so  as  to 
recover  its  former  density,  its  specific  heat  was  from  0*09493  to 
0*09479,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  first.  Again,  in  dimor- 
phous bodies  (86)  the  densest  form  has  in  some  cases  been  found  to 
possess  the  lowest  specific  heat.  Regnault  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1841 
[3],  i.  204)  found  that  diamond,  for  example,  has  a  specific  heat  of 
o'i468 ;  whilst  graphite  has  a  specific  heat  of  0*2018,  or  one-third 
higher ;  and  the  specific  heat  of  charcoal  is  still  higher,  or  0*2415. 
Kopp,  however,  considers  that  this  rule  is  not  general ;  the  specific 
heats  of  calc  spar  and  aragonite,  iron  pyrites  and  marcasite,  rutile 
and  brookite  being  scarcely  different.  It  has  also  been  thought 
that  to  this  diminution  of  specific  heat  by  compression  may  be 
partially  due  the  heating  of  cold  metallic  bars  observed  during 
the  operation  of  rolling :  they  become  denser,  and  consequently 
have  less  capacity  for  heat.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
this  is  simply  a  case  of  the  conversion  of  sensible  motion  into 
the  molecular  motion  which  produces  heat,  similar  to  that  which 
attends  friction  or  percussion. 
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The  sudden  compression  of  aeriform  bodies  is  likewise  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  a  very  large  amount  of  heat,  which  maj 
even  rise  high  enough  to  ignite  tinder  and  other  inflammable 
substances.  On  rarefying  air  the  opposite  effects  are  observed. 
One  evidence  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  mist  which  is  formed 
within  a  glass  receiver  while  it  is  undergoing  exhaustion.  On 
first  working  the  pistons  of  the  air-pump^  the  sudden  expansioa 
deprives  the  moisture  which  all  air  contains^  of  part  of  the  heat 
necessary  for  its  existence  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  it  condenses 
in  minute  drops,  which  speedily  evaporate  again  as  the  equilibriiUD 
of  temperature  is  restored.  If  compressed  air  be  allowed  to 
expand  suddenly,  by  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  a  similar 
phenomenon  is  produced ;  a  demand  for  the  heat  which  the  air 
had  lost  in  compression  suddenly  arises,  and  moisture  is  de- 
posited as  before. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  absorption  of  heat  attend- 
ing the  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  was  due  to  an  alteration  in 
their  specific  heat,  but  the  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  of 
Regnault  have  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  absorption 
of  heat  under  these  circumstances  affords  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.* 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  this  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  takes  place  somewhat  more  fully.      Suppose  two  equal 
volumes  of  air  at  o"  C.  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  gradually  increasing  tern* 
perature  until  each  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  273^  C.    If  one  of  these  volumeft 
of  air  be  allowed  to  expand  unchecked,  its  pressure  will  remain  unaltered,  bntit0 
volume  will  be  doubled ;    whil>t  if  the  other  is  confined  within   fixed   limits 
its  volume  will  be  unaltered,  but  its  pressure  will  be  doubled.     The  quantity 
heat  absorbed  to  produce  the  observed  rise  of  temperature  will,  however,  be  veiy 
different  in  the  two  experiments.    In  the  case  where  the  air  is  allowed  to  expand, 
the  heat  required  will  be  greater  than  where  the  volume  of  the  air  continues  the 
same — in  the  ratio  of  1413  to  1000 ;   or  the  quantity  of  heet 
Fig.  133.     consumed  when  the  air  is  not  allowed  to  expand  will  be  about 
1^  </^  T  ^^^'^  ^^^°  when  the  expansion  occurs  under  the  usual  atmo- 

spheric pressure.  lict  C,  fig.  133,  be  an  open  rectangnlar  Yeut\t 
;  the  base  of  which  is  one  square  metre  in  area.  If  a  a  represent 
I  the  surface  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  contained  within  it  at  a  tem- 
perature of  0°  C,  d  d  will  represent  the  surface  of  the  same  cabio 
metre  of  air  which  has  been  raised  to  273**  C.  The  quantity  of 
air  which  originally  filled  but  one  cubic  metre  will  now  occupy 
the  space  of  two  cubic  metres ;  consequently  it  must  have  lifted 
the  superincumbent  column  of  atmospheric  air,  resting  on  tlie 
surface  d  d,  through  a  height  of  one  metre ;  but  the  weight  of 
that  superincumbent  column  of  air,  calculated  at  1*03329 
kilos,  per  square  centimetre  is  10,332*9  kilos.  Now,  a  cubic  metre  of  air 
at  0°  C.  is  1*293187  kilogr.,  and  the  specific  heat  of  air  was  found  by 
Regnault  to  be  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  water,  or  0*2375,  eo  thai 
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The  absorption  of  heat  by  air  when  it  undergoes  rarefaction^ 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  general  distribution  of  tem- 
perature in  any  vertical  column  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe. 
If  the  atmosphere,  without  being  altered  in  quantity,  could  be 
reduced  to  a  stratum  of  uniform  density  throughout,  with  a 
uniform  temperature  of  30°  C,  it  would  extend  to  a  height  of 
about  5*4  miles,  or  8690  metres.  Now,  suppose  that  this  air, 
throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stratum,  suddenly  ex- 
panded to  the  extent  due  to  its  elasticity;  the  temperature 
would  immediately  fall  in  every  part  of  the  column  (except  at 
its  base,  where  it  would  remain  stationary),  in  conseqneuce  of 
the  alteration  in  density ;  at  5000  metres  it  would  be  about  0°  C, 
and  at  io,ocx)  metres  it  woqld  be  about  —  22°  C.  It  may  be 
shown,  indeed,  that  a  column  of  air  in  equilibrium  is  at  umiform 
temperature,  but  this  is  a  condition  which  cannot  occur  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth.  Air  allowing  heat  to  pass  through  it 
without  raising  its  temperature,  the  sun's  rays  produce  very  little 
effect  on  the  atmosphere  until  they  strike  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  this  being  heated  warms  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  ex- 
panding it,  and  producing  a  rise  of  warm  air.  On  rising,  the 
air  is  submitted  to  reduced  pressure,  and  the  resulting  expansion 


the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raieiie  1*293187  kilogr.  of  air  273°  will  raise 
only  0*307132  kilogr.  of  water  through  273®  C,  Now,  0-307132  kilogr. 
of  water  raised  to  273**  C.  would  be  equal  to  83*847  kiloA.  raised  only  1". 
Thus  the  heat  required  to  double  the  volume  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air,  and 
conitequently  to  lift  10,332*9  kilos.,  would  heat  83  847  kilos,  of  water  1°  C,  or 
would  be  83,847  units  ot*  heat. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  cubic  metre  of  air,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  expand  freely,  be  confined  when  heated,  so  that  its  volume  shall 
remain  constant;  the  quantity  of  heat  required  under  these  circumstances  will 
be  less  than  when  it  was  allowed  to  expand  freely  in  the  ratio  of  141 3  to  1000, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  be  heated  I*  by  this  amount  is  easily 
seen  to  be  only  equal  to  593397  kilos. ;  for  1413  :  looo  : :  83*847  :  59*3397. 

Now,  on  deducting  593397  from  83847,  the  difference,  24*5073,  represents 
the  number  of  kilogr.  of  water  which  would  be  raised  i®  C.  by  the  excess  of 
heat  imparted  to  the  air  when  allowed  to  expand,  in  our  imaginary  experiment ; 
bnt  this  excess,  as  already  explained,  has  been  engaged  in  lifting  a  column  of 
air  of  10,332*9  kilogr.  weight  through  a  height  of  one  metre.  If  now  we  divide 
10,332  9  kilos,  by  24*5073,  we  obtain  a  number  421*625  kilos.,  and  hence  it 
appears  that  an  expenditure  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  one  kilogr.  of  water  l°  C. 
is  competent  to  raise 42 1*6 2 5  kilos,  one  metre;  or  we  are  by  this  means  brought 
to  nearly  the  same  result  as  that  doduc*^  by  Joule  from  his  experiments.  The 
reasoning  employed  a9ove  is  that  used  by  Mayer  in  his  paper  on  the  mechanical 
nature  of  heat.  The  numbers,  however,  have  been  supplied  by  subsequent  expe- 
riments. We  assume,  however,  in  this  experiment,  that  the  interior  energy  of 
the  air  remains  the  same,  (^ee  Tyndall :  Hcai  as  a  Mode  of  Motion^  4th  edit, 
p.  68,  et  geq.) 
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lowers  its  temperature.     That  this  does  take  plaee  on   a  large 
scale  is  well  shown  in  the  formation  of  cumulus  cloud  during  a 
calm  day  after  a  cloudless  night ;  the  sun  heating  the  surface  of 
the  ground  evaporates   the  dew^  and   the  warm   and  moist  air 
rises.     At    a   certain    distance     above   the    earth's    surface  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  lowered  by  expansion  to  the  dew  point, 
and  the  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  a  doud  with 
a    nearly    horizontal   lower  surface   and   a  rounded    top.     The 
action  of  wind  also  causes  an  elevation  of  portions  of  the  air 
which  are  thus  cooled.     If  no  circulation  took  place  in  the  air, 
the  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  would  be  very  much  raised 
above  that  of  the  upper  in  consequence  of  their  contact  with  the 
earth ;  and  the  actual  temperatures  of  the  different  layers    are 
probably  intermediate  between  those  which  would  be  produced 
under    this    condition    and    those    caused    by   the    sudden    ex- 
expansion  of  the  air,  as  described  above.     A  progressive  dimi- 
nution of  the  temperature  is  experienced,  as  the  altitude  of  the 
observer  above  the    surface    of  the  earth    increases;  and    this 
depression  of  temperature  is  such,  that  even  in  tropical  climates, 
the  summits  of  lofty  mountains  are  always  crowned  with  snow. 
At  the  equator  the   snow  line  occurs  at  an  altitude   of  about 
5000  metres,  but  in  England  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  occun 
at  about  2coo  metres,  since  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  graduallj 
descends  (subject,  however,  to  irregularities,  from  local  causes) 
towards  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  as  the  place  of  observation 
approaches  towards  either  pole.     A  blast  of  cold  air,  therefore, 
in  descending  from  a  lofty  height  would  have  its  temperature 
elevated  by  the  mere  condensation  which  it  experiences  as  i 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  globe,  without  any  supply  of  heat 
from  extraneous  sources ;  and  the  danger  arising  from  its  chilling 
influences  would  be  thus  simply  and  effectually  averted.      Obser- 
vations have  shown  that  the  average  depression  of  temperature  in 
ascending  from  the  sea  level  amounts  to  i°  F.  for  every  3CX)  feet, 
or   1°  C.    for  every    165   metres.      The  observations  made   by 
Glaisher  in   his   balloon  ascents  have,   however,  shown  that  in 
our  own  latitude  this  regularity  of  progression  is  liable  to  con- 
siderable disturbance  from  currents  which  are  variable  in  direc- 
tion  and  in  force.      The   following  table   is  given  by  Daniell 
{Meteorology,   1845,  ^-   4^)   ^   ^^   approximate  estimate  of  the 
distribution  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  due  tb  this  cause,  sup- 
posing, as  indicated  in  the  second  column,  that  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  80°  is  that  of  the  surface   of  the    earth  near  the 
equator,  and  that   the  initial  temperature   of  o^  F.  indicated  in 
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the  third  column  is  that  towards  the  poles :  but  from  what  has 
been  stated  above^  the  vertical  distribution  of  temperature  in  the 
air  is  much  more  complex  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

Decrease  of  Temperature  in  the  Atmosphere  from  Elevation, 


Altitude  in  feet 

Temperature  **  P. 

Temperature  **  P. 

O 

80° 

d" 

5000 

644 

-18-5 

lOOOO 

484 

— 58-8 

15000 

314 

20000 

I2'8 

—021 

25000 

-7-6 

—109' I 

30000 

-30*7 

-140-3 

In  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  a  substance  rises^  its 
specific  heat  gradually  increases  :  owing^  probably^  to  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  body  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  and  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  space  between  the  molecules  of  the 
heated  substance.  This  increase  in  the  specific  heat  with  the 
rise  of  temperature  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  following 
table  compiled  from  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit : — 

Rise  of  Specific  Heat  with  Rise  of  Temperature. 


From  3a*  to 

From  32**  to 

Subetanoe  used. 

2i2<»F.or 

573°  P.  or: 

0*'  C.  to  100''  C. 

o»  C.  to  300°  C. 

Mercury        

00330 

0*0350 

Platinum       

<^0335 

00355 

Antimony      

00507 

00549 

Silver     

00557 

006 1 1 

Zinc       

00927 

OIOI5 

Copper  

00949 

0*1013 

Iron       

0*1098 

01218 

Glass      

0*1770 

0*1900 

(170)  Variation  of  Specific  Heat  with  Change  of  Physical 
State. — A  body  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific  heat 
than  the  same  substance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form.  It  is 
lower  in  the  gaseous  than  in  the  liquid  condition.  This  is 
remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  water,  in  which  the  specific 
heat  is  double  that  of  ice,  and  also  more  than  double  that  of 
steam.  Contrasting  together  the  specific  heats,  as  obtained  for 
the  following  solids  by  Regnault,  with  the  numbers  obtained  by 
Person  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1847  [3]>  ™^'  295,  and  1848,  xxiv. 
129)  for  the  same  bodies  when  liquefied,  the  amount  of  this 
difference  will  be  seen  to  be  liable  to  great  \ar\al\oxv\ — 
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Specific  Heat  of  the  tame  Subitance,  both  in  ike  SoHd  and 

in  the  Liquid  State. 


; 

Solid. 

LiqaM. 

Substance. 

Sp.  Heat. 

Tempcratare  *»  C. 

Sp.  Heat. 

TemperatoR^C. 

1 

between 

between 

A.%j^S       •••           •••           •••           • 

..      05040 

—30°  and       0° 

I'bOOO 

oP  and     20P 

Sodic  Nitrate  ...     . 

..    !   02782 

o^and  100° 

0-4130 

320^  and  430P 

PotasHic  Nitrate 

..    ,   0-2387 

o°and  100° 

033 '8 

350°  and  43^ 

Sulphur   

...    ,   0*2026 

0°  and  100° 

0-2340 

120°  and  ifff 

Phosphorus     ...     . 

...       0-1788 

-21°  and       7° 

0-2045 

50°  and  100® 

Bromine 

...       00843 

—  78^  and  — 20°  1  o'io6o 

-73^  and     loP 

Tin 

...       0*0562 

0°  and  100°  ,  0-0637 

250°  and  350P 

Iodine      

...    '   00541 

0°  and  100°  !  0*1082 

not  stated 

Lead         

...    '   0*0314 

0°  and  100° 

0-0402 

350°  and  450° 
280''  and  3SgP 

Hisrouth 

...  ;  00308 

o^and  lOo"" 

00363 

Mercury 

...    00319 

00333 

10*^  and  100' 

Of  all  solids  and  liquids  water  is  that  which  possesses  the 
highest  specific  heat.  This  circumstaDce  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  towards  moderating  the  rapidity  of  transitions  from  heal 
to  cold^  or  from  cold  to  heat^  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  heat 
which  the  ocean  absorbs  or  emits  in  accommodating  itself  to  tbe 
variations  of  external  temperature.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  very  low  specific  heat,  which  much  enhances  its  sensibility 
to  changes  of  temperature,  and  increases  its  fitness  for  the^ 
mometric  purposes. 


Specific  Heat  of  Gases  and  Vapours. 


Oas  or  Yapoor. 

Equal. 
1 

Gas  or  Tapoor. 

Equal 

•* 

VolH. 

Weights. 
0-2375 

Vols. 

Wdirhtt. 

Air  ...     ...     ...     ... 

0-2375 

SalphuiouH  Anhydride 

0-341 

0-154 

Oxygen 

02405       0*2175 

Hydrochloric  Acid     ... 

0-2375     0-1845 

Nitrogen 

0-2368    1  0*2438 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

02857  '0*2432 

Hydrogen        

0-2359    3*4090 

1       »▼  ft vC*    •••          ••■          ■••          ••• 

0*2996  10*4805 

Chlorine 

0*^976      0-I2I0 

,  Alcohol        

07224  .0*4534 

Bromine 

0*3076      00555 

1  Wood  Spirit        

0*5076     0*4580 

Nitrous  Oxide 

0*3447      02262 

'  Ether 

1229^  ;  0-4797 
0-6096  10*2738 

Nitric  Oxide 

0-2406      0*2317 

'  Ethyl  Chloride    

Caibonic  Oxide 

0-2370      02450 

'  Kthvl  Bmmide 

0*7158 

0*1896 

(.■arIx>iiio  Anhydride 

0-3-07 

0-2163 

'  Diethyl  Sulphide        ... 

I  3  493 

0*4008 

Carbonic  Disulphido 

04133 

01570 

1  Ethyl  Cyanide     

0-81 19 

0*4262 

Ammonia       

0-2996 

0-5084 

Chloroform 

06486 

0*1567 

Marsh  Gas     

0  3277 

05929 

Dutch  Liquid     

Acetic  Ether      

0-7862 

0*2293 

Olefiant  Gas 

0-4106 

0-4040 

I*22l6 

0*4008 

Arsenious  Chloride 

07053 

0'II22 

i  Benzol 

IX)I4I 

o*3754 

Sihcic  Chloride 

0*7784 

01322 

1  Acet(»ne       

0-8286 

0*4125 

Titanic  Chloride     ... 

0*8578 

0*1290 

■  Oil  of  Tnrjientin 

2-3839 

0*5061 

Stannic  Chloride    ... 

0-8456  J  00939 

,  Phosphorous  Chloride 

1 

0-6415 

o>347 

s 
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(171)  Specific  Heat  of  Gases  and  Vapours. — The  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  vapours  is  attended  with 
unusual  difficulties;  and  the  earlier  researches  on  the  subject^ 
though  conducted  by  mauy  philosophers  distinguished  for  experi- 
mental skilly  gave  discordant  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  subject  has  been  submitted  to  a  very  elaborate  and 
rigorous  investigation  by  Rcgnault,  who,  taking  the  specific  heat 
of  water  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  finds  that  of  air  to  bo 
=0*2375,  and  he  gives  the  foregoing  numbers  as  representing 
the  specific  heat  of  the  various  gases  and  vapours  upon  which  he 
made  his  experiments. 

As  the  result  of  a  numerous  and  elaborate  scries  of  experi- 
ments, Regnault  concludes,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Dela- 
roche  and  Berard,  that  the  specific  heat  of  air  does  not  increase 
••  with  rise  of  iempevature,  ^t  any  rate  betweeu-.the-temperatiureikof* 
—  30°  and  200°  C.  The  same  result  holds  good  for  gases  which, 
like  hydrogen,  are  not  readily  liquefiable.  Condensible  gases  like 
carbonic  anhydride  exhibit  a  variation  which,  on  the  contrary,  is 
quite  perceptible  :  thus,  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  anhydride — 

Between  —30°  and  10^  C.  was  found  =0*18427. 
„       -fio°audioo°  „  =020246. 

„       4- 10°  and  210°  „  =0-21692. 

Or  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  as  follows  : — 

At      0°  C.  =  0-1870. 

„  100°  =  0-2145. 

„   200°  =  0*2396. 

A  similar  variation,  though  probably  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
occurs  with  vapours  generally. 

Another  remarkable  experimental  result  obtained  by  Regnault, 
indicates  that  for  pressures  ranging  between  i  and  12  atmospheres, 
the  specific  heat  of  equal  weights  of  a  non -condensible  gas,  such  as 
atmospheric  air  or  hydrogen,  is  uniformly  the  same,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  density ;  consequently,  that  the  specific  heat  of  a 
given  volume  of  a  gas  increases  directly  as  its  density  is  increased. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  simple  gases  for  equal  volume,  are 
nearly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  incondcnsible  gases — oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen — and  appear  to  follow  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  Petit  (172) ;  but  for  condensible  gases  and  vapours,  such  as 
chlorine  and  bromine,  it  is  far  from  being  true.  Compound  gases 
which  are  formed  without  undergoing  condensation,  such  as 
hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  also  obey  the  law  o£  liM\a\v^ 

A  A  2 
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and  Petit,  ^bcn  a  body  can  be  obt&ined  in  the  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  states,  it  is  found  to  have  the  highest  specific  beat 
wbeii  in  tlic  liquid  form,  aud  much  less  in  the  aeriform  state. 

SjKcific  Heals  of  Liquids  and  Vapomrt  compared. 


liquit 

Formal*. 

LIqQid. 

Sp.  Sent.  ■        Tmip.  °C. 

Si>.b«M.|     Te»p.-C.    1 

Water      

Bromine 

Alcohol   

Ether      

Crhonio  Duuiphido 

Wood  Spirit    

Acetcna 

Diethyl  Sulphide   ... 
Etiivl  Chloride 
Ethjl  Bromide       ... 

Ethyl  Cj»Dido        ... 
Ethyl  Acetate 

Dutch  laquid 

Beniol 

H,0 
Br, 

C^K.O 
C.H,„0 

ca, 

CH.O 
C.H.O 

C,H,,S 

c,n,c,H,o, 

CiiCl, 

C,H,CL 

C.ll, 

\^°^ 

01.103 

i  0'j4O. 

|o-+8i( 
1  0"5.1o' 
0-478.'* 
o'4i75 
O'lilio 
o-43aj 
0-5H47 
o-73'-9 
04960 
o-5fK8 
0179.1 
i  o»35+ 
1  0'=r90 
1  0-3054 
0+360 

between 
11°  And  100* 

-19-.ndl.'( 

:3"»iidj8'   I 
At-io" 

At8o° 
At -30° 

At  30° 
At-3o' 

At  30' 
0'  «ld  M° 
At- 30°       1 

At  30"        1 
,o'and7o; 
-  77°  mid  4° 
0°  kod  lo* 
At-30" 

At-30' 

At  30° 
At -30' 

At  30; 
At- 30° 

At  30' 
o''Mid7:'' 

0-4805 
0-OJS5 

0-4534 
0-4797 
01 J  70 

0-4580 

0-4  IJ5 
o'40oS 
0-3738 
0-1896 

0-4961 
0-4008 
0-567 
0-3*93 
OJ754 

nS'wdiw' 
83*.adi>8>i 
i07'mDdiM'{ 
70-and«J-] 

73-mnd.9l'' 
.o.-»d«3- 

1 19*  Mid  ia' 

IJ0'«dM3' 

i9*«ud  in' 
il4'uid«lt* 
ni'«,d..9' 
1 1 7*  and  US' 
iii'aDdlll* 
l.e-andjiS' 

In  determiuiDg  the  npccific  beats  of  gaacs  and  Tapoun,  after 
a  trial  of  various  methods,  Rcftnault  ultimately  adopted  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  employed  by  Delarodie  and  Bcrai-d: — The  gas  under 
trial  was  first  eondeuscd  into  a  strong  receiver,  and  then  by  meani 
of  apparatus  especially  contrived  for  the  purpose,  a  known  quantity 
of  this  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  at  a  perfectly  (»ustaut  rate,  into 
a  long  spiral  tube  pliiiiged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  oil,  which  vas 
maintained  at  a  fixed  tL-niprrature ;  the  gns  was  in  this  way  during 
its  jiatiNigc  through  the  spiral,  raised  to  a  known  temperature, 
equal  to  that  of  the  oil  in  \\\f.  bath;  the  boated  gas  was  then 
traubmitted  through  a  metallic  vessel,  surrounded  by  a  known 
quantity  of  water ;  finitlly,  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  care  being  taken  that  no  sensible  difference  in  tem- 
perature existed  between  the  issuing  gns  aud  the  waier  of  the 
calorimeter,  lu  this  way  Regnanit  aseertainod  the  riNc  of  tempe- 
rature experienced  by  a  known  quantity  of  water,  when  a  given 
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quantity  of  each  gas,  after  it  had  been  raised  to  a  certain  known 
temperature,  was  cooled  down  by  it  to  a  certain  other  known 
temperature.  When  the  specific  heat  of  equal  masses  of  the 
different  gases  was  once  known,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  that 
for  equal  volumes,  by  simply  multiplying  the  numbers  for  equal 
weights  by  those  representing  the  densities  of  each  gas  or  vapour. 
For  the  details  of  this  delicate  inquiry,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  second  volume  of  Regnault's  great  work.  Relations  des  Expi- 
riences  pour  determiner  les  Lois  et  les  Donnies  Physiques  nices^ 
saires  au  Calcul  des  Machines  a  Feu,  1862,  41 — 333. 

The  foregoing  table,  compiled  from  Regnault's  experiments, 
shows  how  greatly  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  liquid  varies  with 
the  temperature,  whilst  in  gases  no  such  variation  takes  place.  It 
also  shows  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  in  the  gaseous  state  is 
always  less  than  that  of  the  same  substance  in  the  liquid  state. 

(172)  Relation  of  Specific  Heat  to  Atomic  Weight, — An  in- 
teresting relation  has  been  traced  between  the  specific  heats  of 
bodies  and  their  combining  quantities.  It  has  already  been  stated 
(168)  that  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  equal  masses  of 
different  substances  1°  in  temperature  varies  for  each  species  of 
matter,  but  is  always  constant  for  the  same  body  when  it  is  placed 
under  like  circumstances. 

By  comparing  together  quantities  of  the  various  elementary 
substances  in  the  ratio  of  their  combining  proportions,  and  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  heat  which  each  requires  to  raise  it  through 
equal  intervals  of  temperature,  Dulong  and  Petit  made  the  im- 
portant observation  that  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  bear  a 
very  simple  numerical  relation  to  each  other.  In  a  large  number 
of  instances,  the  amounts  of  heat  thus  absorbed,  allowing  for  un- 
avoidable errors  of  experiment,  are  identical ;  and  it  was  further 
observed,  that  the  exceptional  cases  nearly  always  exhibit  some 
simple  multiple  relation  to  this  number.  In  other  words,  tfie 
specific  heat  of  an  elementary  body  is  inversely  as  its  combining 
proportion :  consequently,  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of  an 
element  into  its  combining  proportion  gives,  subject  to  slight 
variations  due  to  errors  of  experiment,  either  a  constant  number, 
or  some  multiple  of  that  number. 

The  law  thus  announced  by  Dulong  and  Petit  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  researches  of  Regnault  upon  specific 
heat  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  1840  [2],  Ixxiii.  61 ;  1841  [3],  i.  129; 
1843,  ^^'  3^^^  1849,  ^^^^-  2^^  >  ^^53i  xxxviii.  C29  ;  1856,  xlvi. 
257;  and  1861,  Ixiii.  5).  Regnault  determined  the  specific  heats 
of  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  both  simple  and  compound.     He 
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designated  the  product  obtaiticd  by  multiplying  tbe  specific  heat 
of  a  body  by  its  atomic  weight,   as  the  atomic  heat  of  the  body. 

In  2 1  of  the  simple  bodies  which  he  examined,  most  of  which 
were  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  he  found  the  atomic  heat  to 
range  between  3*31  and  2*93,  with  a  mean  of  3*13.  The  elements 
comprised  in  this  class  are  the  following — ^viz.,  aluminium,  cad- 
mium, cobalt,  copper,  iridium,  iron,  lead,  magnesium,  manganese, 
mercury,  molybdenum,  nickel,  osmium,  platinum,  rhodium,  sele- 
nium, sulphur,  tellurium,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc.  Experiments 
are  at  present  wanting  upon  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  gluci- 
num,  thorinum,  cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum,  vanadium,  ura- 
nium, and  ruthenium ;  although  from  analogy  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  belong  to  this  group  of  elements  as  regards  their 
specific  hciit.  No  direct  experiments  upon  the  specific  heat  of 
oxygen  in  a  form  comparable  with  the  solid  elements  have  yet 
been  made. 

"When  the  equivalent  number  formerly  regarded  as  the  atomic 
weight  was  employed  as  the  multiplier  of  the  specific  heat,  it  was 
found  that  a  second  smaller  class  of  elements  exists  which  have 
an  atomic  heat  double  that  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  fore- 
going list.     This  class  comprises   gold,  silver,  thallium,  bismuth, 
antimony,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  bromine,  and  iodine,  as  well  ss 
lithium,  potassium,  and  sodium.     From  their  chemical  analogies, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  list  should  also  be  included 
chlorine,  caesium,  and  rubidium,  although  as  yet  the  necessair 
experiments  are  wanting  to  decide  the  point.     The  bodies  of  this 
class  gave  for  their  atomic  heat  numbers  ranging  between  5*85 
and  687,  with  a  mean  of  642;  Regnault  therefore  proposed  to 
divide  by  two  the  numbers  usually  given  as  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements  in  the  second  list.     It  was  found  more  conve- 
nient to  double  the  atomic  weights  of  the  first  series,  by  which 
means  the  identity  of  the  ratio  was  preserved  equally  well.    There 
are  chemical  reasons  which  fully  justified  this  alteration,  startling 
as  it  at  first  appeared.     The  combining  pi  oportion  of  an  element^ 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  affected    by  this  change  of  the^ 
number  whicli,  for  various   reasons,  is   selected  as  the   atomic 
weiifht,  and  which  in   some  cases  coincides  with  the  combining 
proportion,  while  in  others  it  is  a  multiple  of  it. 

Dulong  and  Petit^s  law  may  therefore  be  stated  thus.  If, 
instead  of  taking  equal  weights,  we  compare  together  quantities 
of  the  elementary  bodies  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic  weights, 
these  quantities  will  be  found  to  require  equal  auiouuts  of  heat 
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to  raise  them  through  an  e^nal  number  of  degrees  of  temperature. 
There  are,  hoTever,  still  some  marked  exceptions  to  the  law, 
particulaj-ly  among  the  noo-metallic  elements. 


^cific  and  Atomic  Heals  of  the  Elements. 

EkowU. 

X^ 

SBMifie 

W°i(l» 

•«' 

■^tfi 

Mui«, 

Eqdtialml. 

At.  Weight 

Di»mond 

0-1469 

6 

0-88.4 

48! 

7-0511 

44-83 

Gmphiw    

o-»o,8 

I'l.oS 

33' 

6-6594 

51-63 

WmkI  Cbirooal 

0-14  IS 

37-37 

SUkHHI,  fuMd      

017SO 

"4 

1-450 

35' 

6-115 

37-63 

„         cry-tiHUed 

01 767 

37-17 

Boron,  orystallized  ... 

■1-7S 

16-34 

Sulifhnr  (native)       ... 

oiiis9 

16 

3-»4l4 

31 

5-6831 

31-si 

SelBnium 

008370 

3975 

3-3=71 

79 '5 

6-6544 

;8-68 

Tellurium 

0-04737 

64-i 

3-05S.1 

119 

6-tior 

139-01 

"««»«-'"       

o-im 

1-9988 

!4 

5-99r6 

36-35 

Zinc 

OWI.fJS 

3»'S 

3-1054 

65 

6-1108 

68-91 

Gtdmium 

005669 

56 

3- 1746 

63491 

1.6-.7 

AlumiDinm       .„     ... 

oji+3 

M75 

19480 

"i' 

S-8960 

3073 

rroi. 

0' 11379 

18 

3.861 

63?ii 

57-87 

Nickel 

0'i07j 

^9-5 

3-'65S 

S9 

63306 

6.-38 

CoWl       

o-iroS 

19-5 

3-1686 

59 

6-5371 

.';9'44 

MMgaDOM          

01117 

»7  5 

3'3467 

Si 

6  ■69,14 

S4-M 

Tm     

oojS,., 

59 

3-3176 

118 

6-t"' 

1.7-11 

TanpitBii 

003341 

9» 

3-0746 

.84 

197-06 

MoljbdeBum    

0071,8 

48 

34646 
30.61 

96 

9.-14 

C-PP"    

00951s 

3'-7 

63-4 

6-0315 

69-^. 

L«»d.„     

003140 

'03-5 

3-5499 

«J7 

6-4998 

109-73 

Mercurj,  lolid 

0-03191 

3-1910 

6-3840 
ti'6640 

,06-31 

Uqaid       ... 

o-0333i 

33310 

PUtinum 

0  03345 

98'SS 

3-1960 

.97-. 

6-3910 

103-07 

PJtadiurd 

0-05917 

Si'»5 

3-156' 

io6-j 

6-3113 

Ehodi™ 

oo.-;4o8 

Si-l 

I-Sioi 

104-3 

5 -6405 

liMs 

OuQiBin    

0-03063 

995 

3-0477 

199 

60954 

iiS-oo 

IriJiam     

0036.1 

99 

3-5937 

19S 

7-'874 

.81-41 

Iodm«       

0-05411 

117 

6-8731 

111-69 

Bromine,  «.U<i 

0-08131 

80 

6-7456 

^e7o 

„         liquid         ... 

o-ioboo 

80 

8-4Saa 

FoUMiam          

0  16956 

39-1 

6-6198 

38-84 

aodiam      

0-19340 

13 

6-74S1 

11-45 

Lithion     

0-9408 

7 

6-5856 

7-0O 

0-18870 

31 

5-8497 

34-90 

Anaaia     

0-08140 

J5 

6-1050 

80-90 

Antiniony          

0-05077 

6  1939 

.19-71 

Biraiuth    

0-03084 

64764 

i'3-54 

Tballium    

0-03555 

103-6 

6-6171 

101-31 

SiUer        

0-OS701 

108 

6-.j;o 

1 15-51 

Gold 

0-03144 

.96-6 

6-3777 

10.1-01 

0-0619 

7-4180 

106-39 

Indium      

0-OS7 

i'3-4 

6  4<'37 

"5-i4 

GlnoinamorBaryllmm 

<r64i4 

9  "3 

5-9743 

10-151 

The  above  table  includes  some  of  the  principal  results  derived 
from  Begnault's  experiments  on  a  large  number  of  dementai; 
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bodies.  He  fouud^  as  has  been  already  stated^  that  the  same 
element  has  a  different  specific  heat  if  examined  in  a  different 
state  of  aggregation.  Bodies  when  in  the  liquid  form  have  a 
higher  specific  lieat  than  when  in  the  solid  statc^  as  is  seen  on 
comparing  the  numbers  for  bromine  and  mercury  in  the  two 
conditions. 

An  extended  table^  embracing  the  principal  results  obtained 
on  the  specific  heat  of  solids,  both  simple  and  compound,  by 
various  observers,  is  given  by  Kopp  (Phil,  Trans.  1865,  168). 

Amongst  the  non-metallic  elements  there  are,  as  above  stated, 
certain  striking  exceptions  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 
Carbon,  for  instance,  as  diamond,  taking  its  atomic  weight  as  12, 
has  an  atomic  heat  of  only  1*7616  ;  the  atomic  heat  of  ciystallized 
boron  is  2725;  that  of  fused  silicon  4*9;  that  of  octohedral 
sulphur  5*6832 ;  and  that  of  phosphorus  5'8497.* 

Dewar  {Phil,  Mag.  1872  [4],  xliv.  461)  found  the  specific  heat 
of  gas  carbon  between  1040^  and  20°  to  be  0*32 ;  and  between 
2000°  and  20^  it  was  '42,  from  which  he  estimated  the  true 
specific  heat  at  2000°  to  be  at  least  '5. 

Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  by  Weber  (Phil, 
Mag.  1875  W^xl^-  '61^  ^7^)  which  show  that  the  specific  heats 
of  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron  increase  rapidly  as  the  temperature 
rises,  and  that  these  elements  are  not  exceptions  to  the  law  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  when  their  specific  heat  is  determined  at  suffi- 
ciently high  temperatures. 


Carbon  at  and  above  600° . . . 
Silicon  (cryHtallized)  at  and  l 

above  200°     J 

Boron  (crystallized)  ...     ... 


Specific  Heat  of 
Kquol  JUaues. 


0*46 
0*205 
0*5  about. 


Specific  Heat 

X 

Atomie  Weight. 


55^ 

5*5  about. 


■  contrtuhy 
oQaDtity  01 


Ml 

■anie  quantitj  i 
Heat  aa  7  puM 
of  Lfthim. 


The  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  and  specific  heats  i 
well  illustrated  by  the  last  column  in  the  table,  containing  the^ 


*  Kopp  suggested  that  these  exceptional  cases  may  have  their  origki  h 
the  circumstance  that  we  have  as  yet  no  absolute  proof  that  the  bodies  now 
regarded  as  elements  are  really  the  simplest  forms  of  matter;  and  that  the 
metals  and  all  the  so-called  elements  which  have  the  higher  atomic  heat  64 
may  possibly  be  compounds ;  whilst  the  diamond,  which  has  the  lowest  atomic 
heat,  1*8,  may  be  really  the  only  elementary  substance  known  to  us — the  bodies 
with  intermediate  atomic  heats  being  truly  compounds  more  complex  than  carhon» 
but  less  so  than  the  metals. 
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weights  of  the  different  solid  elements^  whieh^  under  the  same 
conditions^  exhibit  the  same  specific  heat  as  seven  parts  by 
weight  of  lithium.  In  most  cases  these  numbers  are  the  same 
as  the  atomic  weights^  allowance  being  made  for  errors  of 
experiment. 

(173)  Molecular  Heats  of  Compound  Bodies, — The  alloys, 
according  to  Regnault's  experiments,  yield  a  specific  heat  which 
is  exactly  the  mean  of  that  of  their  components ;  hence  their 
specific  heat  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  that  of  their  components ; 
and  Woestyn  [Ann,  Chitn.  Phys,  1848  [3],  xxiii.  295),  has  shown 
that  for  the  sulphides  and  iodides,  within  certain  limits  of  error, 
the  molecular  heat  may  be  calculated  from  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
heats  of  their  constituents ;  and  Gamier  maintains  that  this  is 
true  for  all  bodies.  The  same  conclusion  has  also  been  arrived 
at  by  Kopp. 

On  comparing  together  equivalent  quantities  of  isomorphous 
compounds  possessed  of  a  similar  chemical  composition,  Neumann 
(Pogg.  AnnaL  1831,  xxiii.  37)  found  that  they  likewise  possess 
equal  molecular  lieats.  The  differences  from  the  mean  are  in 
some  cases  considerable,  but  they  are  of  the  same  order  as  those 
already  observed  to  occur  in  the  simple  bodies.  The  mean  mole- 
cular heat  of  the  isomorphous  carbonates^  such,  for  example,  as 
the  carbonates  of  calcium,  barium,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  strontium,  and 
the  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  is  20*99,  vary- 
ing between  2008  and  2173.  In  like  manner  the  sulphates  of 
barium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  lead  yield  a  mean  molecular  heat 
of  25-57. 

Begnault,  from  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  a  great 
variety  of  compound  bodies,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  "  in 
all  compound  bodies  of  the  same  atomic  composition,  and  of 
similar  chemical  constitution,  the  specific  heats  are  inversely  as 
the  atomic  weights.^^  The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
specific  heat  into  the  molecular  weight  in  any  one  class  of  com- 
pounds may,  however,  differ  greatly  from  the  product  of  the  cor- 
responding numbers  in  any  other  class,  the  numbers  furnished  by 
the  different  classes  not  being  connected  by  any  very  simple 
ratio.  These  facts  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  an  examination 
of  the  subjoined  summary  of  Begnault's  residts  [Ann.  Chim, 
Phys,  1841  [3],  i.  172). 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table  are  given  the  quotients  ob- 

'  tained  by  dividing  the  molecular  heat  in  the  fourth  column  by  the 

number  of  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  compound. 
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These  quotients  are  not  uniform  in  amount^  as  would  be  the 
if  the  atomic  heats  of  all  the  elements  were  alike,  and  if  the 
molecular  heat  of  a  compound  were  represented  by  the  sum  of 
the  atomic  heats  of  its  constituent  elements ;  but  it  may  be 
easily  seen  that  the  number  in  the  different  members  of  the  same 
class  of  compounds  is  nearly  alike. 

For  example,  assuming  that  the  molecule  of  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkaline  metals  is  represented  by  the  formula  MCI  (a  diatomic 
formula),  the  molecular  heat  of  this  class,  I2'88,  divided  by  a,  is 
6*44,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  ordinary  number  for  the 
atomic  heat  of  the  elements.  Again,  if  the  molecule  of .  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  most  of  the 
strongly  basic  metals,  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  nickel,  &c.,  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  N^'Clg  (a  triatomic  formula),  the  molecular 
heat  i8'65,  divided  by  3,  gives  6*22  as  the  result,  again  agreeing 
with  the  ordinary  numbers  for  the  atomic  heat  of  the  elements. 
Similar  remarks  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  bromides  and 
the  iodides  of  these  two  classes  of  metallic  elements,  as  will  be 
obvious  on  inspecting  the  table  opposite. 

This  correspondence  between  these  two  sets  of  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides,  however,  disappears,  if  it  be  supposed,  as 
till  recently  was  generally  admitted,  that  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  are  all  diatomic.  If  the  chlorides  of  the  second  class 
represented  in  the  table  as  consisting  each  of  3  atoms — such  as 
chlorides  of  calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  &c.,  be  supposed  to  be 
formed  upon  the  type  MCI,  or  to  contain  two  atoms  only  in  their 
molecules — their  molecular  heat  will  be  9*32,  and  dividing  by  a, 
the  number  will  be  4'66.*  The  general  conclusion  deducible 
from  these  experiments  is  that,  whilst  the  equivalents  of  the 
halogens  and  of  the  alkaline  metals,  including  also  thallium  and 
silver,  are  truly   their  atomic  weights,  the  equivalents  of  the 


•  Thi»  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  clear  by  an  example : — ^The  vpeeifie 
hefct  of  baric  chloride  is,  0*08957 ;  if  it  be  represented  by  the  formala  Bad, 
with  an  atomic  weight  104*0,  its  atomic  heat  will  be  008957  x  104=  9*3^5 » 
whereas  if  it  be  represented  as  Ba"CI,,  with  an  atomic  weight  208,  its  atomie 
heat  will  be  just  double,  or  18*63.  In  the  first  case,  the  molecule  of  the  salt  is 
supposed  to  be  diatomic,  or  to  contain  2  atomsK)f  its  constituents ;  in  the  aeoond 
it  is  represented  as  triatomic,  or  as  containing  3  atoms.  The  quotient  obuuned 
by  dividing  the  atomic  heat  by  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  will  of 
course  be  different  in  the  two  cases : — 

for91315_4.657,„di^=6-2i. 
2        -t   J"  3 
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majority  of  the   remaining    elements    represent  but    half  their 
atomic  weights. 

Molecular  Heat  vf  Compounds. 


Otneral 
FormulL 

No.  of 

S[,.H«a 

Mol.  H«U. 

ainofCoRipoandi. 

UdplH. 

Mol.  Weight. 

M.i^,. 

FrotoiiJes,  1st  Clai.8  ZnU... 

N"0* 

, 

9'93 

4'97 

3ud  CIUBS.  PbO 

N"0 

7 

u-flo 

S'75 

S-nqnioiidea         

R'\o, 

8 

2(>%3 

537 

Koiidw       

X"U- 

3 

t4'OI 

4-6; 

TrioxidM     

¥"0 

i8'g8 

Ul 

M-S' 

18-88 

6-39 

Sulphides     

M'^S 

n-93 

596 

Senquisulphide* 

K"'A 

J977 

5  95 

Di»ulpl,icit.» 

X"S. 

Trll 

69. 

ChloridM     

MCf 

6-44) 

Didilorides 

N"CI, 

i8-fi5 

6-33  i 

Tricbloridw 

R'"CI, 

3036 

7  59 

Tetraclilorides     

S'-CI, 

37 '57 

7-51 

MBr 

13-8S 

6-94 

)  Dibromidea      

N"Br, 

•yss 

6-5. 

lIodidM     

MI 

1342 

6-7,  1 

jDiniodidw       

N"I, 

ig-36 

6-4§ 

Fkorides      

H"A 

16-76 

tNitrutes 

MNO, 

14079 

(Nitrute- 

N"a  NU, 

39"7< 

4'4a} 

ChluratM     

MClO, 

35-69 

514 

1  Suiiihates         

N''sO,* 

3' '97 

4-71} 

3644 

4-4- J 

MXrO. 

3^oi 

5"'5 

Anhjdio  Chtotoali'S 

"«' 

55'90 

5'o8 

jCarboDBlfis       

39-40 

4-90) 

(Carbonates       

n'co! 

31-41 

4-38  i 

Phosphate- 

H",  aPO, 

6473 

4-98 

39'45 

438 

M,P.O, 

61-91 

4-76) 

Ditto                  

N"P-o' 

48-36 

439  J 

Borates  (fu.ed)   

' 

i6-8g 

433 

N"B,0. 

26-5 

379 

M.B.O, 

4975 

3-83 



N"a,u, 

345 

•  N"  representing  ft  dyad,  R'"  t,  triad,  I"  a  tetrad,  and  Y**  a  heiad  elemenL 

Kopp  explains  the  difTcrence  from  one  another  iu  thcqnotients 
given  ia  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table,  by  the  fact  that 
the  atomic  heats  of  many  of  the  non-metallic  elements  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  metals,  and  he  still  maintains  that  the 
molecular  heat  of  a  compound  is  always  really  the  sum  of  the 
atomic  heats  of  its  canstitucut  elements.  From  his  owa  espe- 
rimeuts  he  concludes  that  the  number  which  represents  the  atomic 
heat  of  sulphur  and  of  phosphorus  is  5-4,  or  a  little  lower  than 
the  values  aaeigued  to  them  by  Regnault,  and  this  number,  he 
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states,  is  confirmed  by  deducting  from  the  experimental  nnmber 
obtained  as  the  molecular  heat  of  the  sulphides  and  phosphides, 
the  atomic  heat  of  the  metals  which  enter  into  their  formation. 
By  a  similar  process  of  calculation  when  applied  to  the  oxides^  he 
infers  that  the  atomic  heat  of  oxygen  is  4^  that  of  fluorine  5,  and 
that  of  hydrogen  2'^;  whilst  he  adopts  1*8  for  that  of  carbon^ 
from  Rcgnault^s  experiments  upon  the  diamond. 

Amongst  the  most  severe  te{*ts  of  this  view  are  the  results 
obtained  from  the  atomic  heats  of  organic  compounds^  some  of 
which  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Specific  Heat  of  Organic  Solids  {Kojfp). 


Sp.HeatxMoLWt. 

Mol. 

Specific  Heat. 

=MoL  Heat,     i 

Hmmtt  of  finhgfjTiAfl 

17/iTTnul&. 

Weight. 

^  -       -^ 

t 

^*  WAAA^i    \/A    K/lAK^0MkA4vV« 

Calcu- 

Ob- 

Calea- 

Ob-     1 

lated. 

senred. 

lated. 

snred.  ' 

I 

Mercuric  dicvanide    ... 

HcaN 
ZnK,C,N, 

2S2 

0-091 

1 
o-iooi 

72^ 

1 

25*»    I 

Zincic  potasBic  cyaoide 

247-7 

0'2I0 

0-241 

5'-9 

59-^ 

Potassic  ferric \  anide . . . 

K,reC,N„  3  H,0 

3'9'3 

0-227 

0233 

74-8 

767   ! 

PutasMic  ferrocjanide 

4224 

0253 

0-280 , 

106*9 

118*3 

Dicarbon  hexachloride 

C,C1, 

237 

0-177 

0-178 

42-0 

42*2     : 

CaDe  sugar 

^ifin^ii 

342 

0340 

0-301 

116-3 

102*9    ' 

Mannite      

H,b,iiA 

182 

0-368 

0324 

670 

589     1 

Succinic  acid      

118 

0'3U 

03 » 3 

37-0 

36*9 

Tartaric  acid       

U,C,H,0. 

150 

o-.soo 

0-288 

45*0 

43'2    1 

Racemic  acid      

n,c,H,o..H,o 

168 

0  3«9 

0-319 

53-6 

53*<5 

Baric  formiate 

lia  2  CHO, 
KA0„H,6 

227 

0135 

0143 

$0-6 

32*5 

Poiassic  oxalate 

184-2 

0223 

0-236 

41-1 

43'5 

Potassic  tribydric  di-  > 
oxalate ) 

KH3  2  Cfi^y  2  H,0 

2541 

0-274 

0-283 

69-6 

71-9 

Hydric  potassiu  tartrate 

KHC,H,0. 

1 88- 1 

0-261 

0-257 

49*1 

48-3 

Sodic  potassic  tartrate 

KNaC.H.O^  4  HjO 
CaH,2C,H,0..8H,0 

282-1 

0-311 

0-328 

877 

92'S 

Hydric  calcic  niaUte  .. 

450 

0339 

0-338 

152^ 

I5fl-i 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  on  the  list,  together  with 
those  of  potassic  ferrocy anide,  cane  sugar,  and  mannite^  the 
results,  calculated  from  the  numbers  assumed  by  Kopp  as  the 
specific  heats  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  accord  with  those 
obtained  by  experiment  very  satisfactorily. 

The  specific  heat  of  organic  liquids  has  been  studied  as  yet 
but  imperfectly.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  specific  heat  of 
liquids  rises  very  rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  this  rise 
stands  in  no  simple  relation  to  the  amount  of  expansion  which 
the  liquid  experiences.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  in  the 
case  of  liquids,  even  when  elementary,  no  approximation  to  the 
law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  for  the  elements  in  their  solid  form  (that 
the  specific  heat  is  inversely  as  the  atomic  weight)  has  been 
ascertained  to  exist.     The  specific  heats  of  a  few  liquids^  and 
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Specific  Seat  of  Organic  Liquidt. 

ConpanDd. 

'^^ 

Weight. 

Dp'eq'^d 

M^' Weight-) 

Water       

H,0 

I8 

i-ooo 

18-00 

Wood  Spirit    

CH.O 

32 

0645 

2064 

Alcohol    

C.H.O 

46 

0-61; 

18-29 

Amylic  Alcohol       ... 

C,H.,0 

8S 

0564 

4963 

Cetjlic  Alcohol,  Ethal 

C,.H„0 

241 

0-506 

122-45 

Formic  Acid    

cKo, 

46 

0-536 

24-66 

Acetic  Aoid      

C,H,0, 

60 

0-509 

3054 

Bu^ric  Aoid 

C^H.O, 

0503 

44-26 

Ether       

C.H,.0 

74 

0503 

37  22 

MKhfl  Acetate       ... 
Ethyl  Formiate       ... 

C,H,0, 

74 

0507 

37'S2 

C.HA 

74 

0-513 

3796 

Elhvl  Acet,ite 

CHO 

88 

0-496 

43'6S 

Methyl  Butvrala    ... 

c>,A 

0-487 

49*67 

Methyl  Valerate     ... 

c.iiiA 

(;6 

0-491 

5696 

Oxalio  Ether 

C,H,„0, 

146 

0-4S7 

6672 

AcetUDs    

58 

0-530 

30-74 

Benzol      

78 

0450 

35-10 

Oil  of  Mustard       ... 

C,H,NS 

99 

0-433 

42-77 

OilofTurpeutin      ... 

C.,H,. 

136 

0467 

6351 

their  variattona  at  different  temperatures,  bave  already  been 
givet)  on  Rcgnault's  authority  (p.  328).  la  the  above  table,  the 
iiumben  for  ether,  ethal,  and  oil  of  turpentin  were  determined  by 
Parre  and  Silbermann.  The  remaining  results  are  those  obtained 
by  Kopp  {Pogg.  Ann.  1848,  Ijxt.  98). 

From  these  experiments,  scanty  and  few  in  number  though 
they  are,  it  appears  that  the  specific  heat  of  equal  masses  of 
organic  liquids  decreases  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance 
increases;  further,  that  when  the  products  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  specific  heat  into  the  molecular  numbers  are  com- 
pared, this  product  generally  increases  as  the  molecular  weight 
increases,  and  in  the  homologous  series  of  the  alcohols,  the  fatty 
acids,  and  the  ethers,  the  increase  is  about  7  for  each  addition  of 
CHj  in  the  molecule  of  the  compound.  In  the  case  of  some 
metameric  bodies,  such  as  methyl  acetate  and  ethyl  formiatc, 
the  numbers  for  their  atomic  heats  are  alike;  and  ether,  which 
has  the  same  molecular  weight  as  the  compouude  just  mentioned, 
has  the  same  atomic  heat,  though  it  is  not  metameric  with  them. 


Latent  Heat. 

(174J  Digappearance   of   Heat    during    Liguefaction. — When 
matter  passes  irom  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  ot  (TOta  ^}(v& 
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liquid  into  the  aeriform  state^  heat  in  lar^e  quantity  disappears, 
and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  thermometer;  heuce^  this 
modification  of  heat  is  called  latent  heat.  For  example^  when 
a  lump  of  ice  at  o°  C.  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  gradually 
thaws  and  is  converted  into  water ;  but  neither  the  ice,  nor  the 
water  in  contact  with  it  rises  in  temperature.  So  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  ice  remains  unmclted,  the  water  continues  to  indi- 
cate the  temperature  of  o^,  as  does  also  the  ice.  Again,  a  pound 
of  water  at  ioo°  C.  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  o®,  gives  two 
pounds  of  water  at  50°,  which  is  the  mean  temperature ;  but  a 
pound  of  ice  at  0°  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  100^,  gives 
two  pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  io®'5. 

In  this  case  the  water  has  lost  Sg°'^,  whilst  the  ice  has  gained 
only  io°'5;  so  that  79°  have  disappeared,  or  have  become  latent. 
Hence,  in  onler  to  convert  a  pound  of  ice  at  cP  into  water  at 
0°,  heat  sufficient  to  raise  79  lb.  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C.  is 
needed;  that  is,  79  units  of  heat.  This  heat,  however,  is  not 
lost,  for  if  the  progressive  cooling  of  water  be  observed  in  an 
atmosphere  many  degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  sinks  regularly  until  it 
reaches  0°,  when  it  becomes  stationary,  and  freezing  begins ;  the 
heat  being  supplied  from  that  which  is  latent  in  the  water.  As 
soon  as  tlie  whole  has  become  solid,  the  thermometer  again  shows 
that  the  temperature  of  the  mass  sinks,  until  at  length  it  reaches 
that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
that  is  required  to  convert  ice  into  water,  without  any  apparent 
rise  in  temperature,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  simple 
conversion  of  a  cube  of  ice  three  feet  in  the  side  into  water,  also 
at  0°,  would  absorb  the  whole  heat  emitted  during  the  com- 
bustion of  a  bushel  of  coal.  (Faraday.)  Pouillct  has  calculated 
that  the  whole  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  which  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  would  be 
expended  in  melting  a  layer  of  ice  which  covered  the  entire 
surface  of  the  globe  for  a  thickness  of  101 '3  feet  (30*89  metres). 

This  I:  rge  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  which  is  given 
forth  as  it  freezes,  furnishes  a  source  of  heat  of  the  greatest  value 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  any  sudden  setting  in  of  frost,  as  the 
very  act  of  freezing  moderates  the  effect  of  the  depression  of  tem- 
perature on  surrounding  objects,  and  renders  the  transition  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  of  course  the  converse  from  cold  to  heat,  more 
gradual  and  uniform.  Another  very  important  purpose  is  attained 
by  this  gradual  liquefaction  of  ice :  but  for  this  the  ice  that  had 
accumulated  during  a  long  winter  would  at  the  first  breeze  from 
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the  south  be  instantly  converted  into  water^  and  sweep  before  it^ 
BOt  merely  the  habitations  of  man  and  their  tenants^  but  trees^ 
rocks^  and  hills.  Such  fearful  catastrophes  do  now  and  then 
occur^  when  a  volcano  like  Etna  pours  forth  a  stream  of  lava 
over  its  snow-clad  sides :  the  flood  that  then  ensues  is  even 
more  destructive  than  the  fieiy  torrent  itself.  The  latent  heat 
of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  body,  but  in  all 
cases  of  liquefaction  there  is  a  similar  disappearance  of  heat ; 
the  quantity  which  becomes  latent  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
substance. 

Person  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1847  [3],  xxi.  295,  and  1848,  xxiv. 
129  and  265)  has  determined  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
during  the  fusion  of  a  considerable  number  of  bodies,  and  he 
concludes  that  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  difference  between  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance 
in  its  liquid  and  its  solid  form  by  a  number  obtained  by  adding 
the  number  160  (an  experimental  constant  furnished  by  researches 
upon  the  latent  heat  of  water)  to  the  number  of  degrees  Centi- 
grade indicating  the  melting  point  of  the  substance  in  question.* 

Table  of  Latent  Heat  of  Liquids, 


Name  of  Sal 

Mtanoe.                      '*  C. 

•P. 

Waters  X. 

Water 

79*250 

14265 

rooo 

Sodio  Nitrate 

62-975 

"3-35 

0-794 

Potassio  Nitrs 

ite.„     ...         47*371 

85-26 

0-598 

Zino 

28*130 

5063 

0355 

Silver 

21070 

3792 

0-266 

Tin      

14252 

2565 

o-i8o 

Cadmiam  ■ 

13-580 

24-44 

0I7I 

Bismuth 

i2'64o 

2275 

0159 

Sulphur 

9-368 

i6-86 

o-ii8 

Lead    

5-369 

9-66 

0068 

Phosphorus.. 

5034 

906 

0-063 

Mercury 

2*840 

5-II 

0-036 

*  If  /  ^  the  latent  heat,  d  the  difference  of  the  specific  heat  in  the  liquid 
and  in  the  solid  state,  t  the  melting  point  °  C,  the  latent  heat  may  be  calculated 
by  the  formula 

{i6o  +  {)  d=L 

The  results  obtained  with  the  metals  do  not  accord  with  Person's  theory,  as 
the  difference  of  their  specific  heats  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states  is  very  trifling ; 
bat  for  other  bodies  the  result  calculated  eorresponds  pretty  closely  with  that 
famished  by  experiment.  If  Person's  view  be  correct,  a  consequence  which  he 
ingeniously  draws  from  it  is,  that  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  would  fall  at 
— 160°  C.  (^356°  F.)*     On  the  thermo-dynamical  theory,  the  absolute  zero  is 

«t-273°C.  (-4S9°-4^)- 
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The  numbers  in  tlie  second  column  of  the  table  represent  the 
number  of  degrees  of  temperature  that  an  equal  quantity  or  mass 
of  water  would  be  raised  by  the  passage  of  each  of  the  bodies 
enumerated^  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state^  or  they  may  be 
taken  as  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  that  would  be  raised 
1°  C.  by  the  heat  emitted  during  the  congelation  of  one  pound  of 
each  of  the  substances  included  in  the  table — i.e.,  the  number  of 
units  of  heat :  those  in  the  third  column  indicate  the  degrees  on 
Fahrenheit's  scale  to  which  the  same  weight  of  water  would  be 
raised  by  a  similar  experiment. 

(175)  Freezing  Mixtures. — The  chemist  avails  himself  of  the 
fact  that  heat  disappears  during  liquefaction,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  artificial  cold  :  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures  depends 
upon  this  principle.  Many  salts,  while  undergoing  solution, 
produce  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  temperature. 

For  example :  100  grms.  (about  4  ounces)  of  nitre  and  100  of  sal-am moniiCp 
each  in  fine  powder,  when  mixed  with  200  grms.  of  water,  reduce  the  thermo- 
meter from  50^^  to  10°  (lo^  to  —  12^  C).  Equal  part^  of  ammouic  nitrate  and 
water  reduce  the  temperature  from  50°  to  4°  (10^  to  —  16*^  C).  So,  likewiae, 
equal  parts  of  water,  of  powdered  crvi^tallizcd  ammonic  nitrate,  and  of  sodic 
carbonate,  also  crystallized  and  in  i)Owder,  etiect  a  reduction  ih)m  50^  to  —  7^ 
(10°  to  —  22^  C).  In  like  manner,  the  solution  of  crystallized  sodic  sulphate  in 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is  attended  with  a  rapid  reduction  of  temperatun: 
this  mixture  is  employed  in  the  common  refrigerators,  5  part^i  of  the  acid  being 
poured  upon  8  parts  of  the  salt  reduced  to  powder :  the  temperature  may  thus 
be  reduced  from  50*  to  0°  (10°  to  -  18"  C). 

The  most  convenient  mixture,  however,  when  procurable,  consistn  of  2  parts 
of  pounded  ice  (or,  better  still,  of  fresh  snow)  and  i  part  of  common  salt.  A 
steady  temperature  of  —  4°  (  —  20**  C.)  can  by  its  means  be  maintained  for  many 
hours  Again,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  crystallized  calcic  chloride  and  2  of  snow 
will  produce  a  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  mercury ;  if,  before  making  the  mixture, 
both  the  vessels  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  performed  and  the  chloride 
be  cooled  to  32^,  such  a  mixture  will  cause  a  thermometer  when  plunged  into  it 
to  fall  to  -  50°  (  -  45°  C.). 

Even  during  the  liquefaction  of  a  metallic  alloy  by  mercury,  the  same  fact  if 
observed;  thus  an  alloy  may  be  formed  by  melting  together  207  parts  of  lead, 
118  parts  of  tin,  and  20S  parts  of  bismuth ;  if  this  be  granulated,  by  pouring  it, 
when  melted,  into  water,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  1600  parts  of  mercury,  and 
will  cause  a  thermometer,  if  immersed  in  it,  to  sink  from  63°  to  14*'  (17**  to 
-  10"  C). 

It  is  owing  to  this  absorption  of  heat  during  the  liquefaction 
of  solids,  that  not  only  in  the  melting  of  ice,  but  in  the  much 
liighcr  tcmpcratunis  required  fur  the  fusion  of  many  of  the  metals^ 
the  temperature  remains  stationary  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the 
mass  remains  unmclted ;  the  excess  of  heat  is  transferred  to  the 
unmelted  «olid  by  conduction,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  it 
during  its  liquefaction. 
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The  following  table  contains  the  temperatures  at  which  several 
substances^  metallic  and  non-metallic^  enter  into  fusion : — 


Table  of  Fusing-Points. 


Name  of  Rabstance. 


I 


Mercary 

Oil  of  Vitriol... 
Bromine 

AOO  •••      •••      ■«• 

Phosphorus  ... 
Potassium  ... 
Yellow  Wax  ... 

Sodium 

Iodine    

Sulphur 

Tin 

Bismuth 
Sodic  Nitrate... 

Lead      

Potassio  Nitrate 

Zino       

Silver    

Copper  

Gold      

Cast  Iron 

Wrought  Iron 


••1 


c. 


p. 


-388 

-37*9 

-35 

-31 

-7-3 

18-9 

0 

32 

44-2 

Ill's 

58 

1364 

6r8 

143-2 

976 

2077 

107 

224-6 

115 

239 

2327 

451 

2668 

512 

3105 

591 

3262 

619 

3390 

642  2 

4117 

773 

1022*8 

1873 

lOQI'I 

1996 

II02-2 

2016 

1530 

2786 

above 

{    above 

1804 

(    3280 

Authority. 


B.  Stewart 
Begnault 


f* 


Schrotter 

Regnault 

Person 

Regnault 

6ay-Lussac 


Person 


Daniell 


The  fusing-point  of  a  mixture  of  analogous  bodies  is  generally 
considerably  below  that  of  either  of  its  separate  components. 
Alloys^  for  example,  often  have  a  melting-point  much  below  that 
of  any  of  the  metals  which  enter  into  their  formation^  as  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  fusible  metal^  and  of  the  alloy  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  which  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  has 
long  been  practically  known  to  the  glass-maker  and  the  metal- 
lurgist that  mixtures  of  various  silicates  fuse  at  a  temperature 
far  below  that  required  to  melt  any  of  them  alone.  A  similar 
increase  of  fusibility  is  observed  when  mauy  of  the  chlorides  are 
mixed  together  before  exposing  them  to  heat.  A  mixture  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  sodic  and  potassic  carbonate  melts  below 
the  fusing- point  of  either  salt  separately,  and  is  often  used  to 
effect  the  fusion  of  siliceous  minerals  in  analysis.  Schaffgotsch 
found  that  potassic  acetate  melts  at  558°  (292°  C),  sodic  acetate 
at  606°  (319°  C.),  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent 
proportions  fuses  at  435°  (224°  C).  In  like  manner  potassic 
nitrate  melts  at  642°  (339°  C),  sodic  nitrate  at  592°  (311°  C), 
but  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions  Uc\ue&^^ 
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m  low  aa  430^  (221*  C),  or  162°  (90°  C.)  below  the  melting- 
poiut  of  the  most  fusible  of  the  two  salts. 

A  mixture  of  crystallizable  fatty  acids  also  oommonly  melts  at 
a  temperalure  below  that  of  either  when  separated. 

The  melting-point  of  ice  is  perfectly  stationary*  at  o^Cj 


Fio.  134. 


•  Sir  W.  ThoniKuii  [Phil.  Mag.  1850  [3],  iiivii.  113). 
the  renultii  anticipated  from  a  niHthematical  invCTtigBtion  miule  by  lib  brotlier, 
and  coinmuiiii^Hted  to  tW  Hayal  Society  of  EJinbui^h,  Januury,  1S49  {TVmu. 
Mot/.  Soc.  Edin.  1849,  »»i.  575).  found  e»  peri  man  tally  thitt  the  freeting-poiot 
of  water,  a  liquid  whiuh  expands  at  the  momeDt  of  congelation,  ia  lovcivd  to  ■ 
minute  but  measiirable  extent  by  exposing  the  water  to  pretaure.  Some  pnJi- 
ininary  experiment?  iihowed,  tliat  for  a  pressure  of  8't  atmospheres  the  point  of 
congelation  was  lowered  0°-O588  C. ;  by  a  preimure  of  i6'8  atni(»phere«  it  w» 
reduced  8°'i288:  the  calcukied  niimhcra  being  o''-o6os  and  o"-i26i  rwpw- 
tively.  At  the  end  of  the  last  cenlnry  Dr.  Hutt»n,  in 
some  remarkn  on  M^or  Williams's  eipcrimenia  on  Uw 
e:(pansive  force  of  freezinR  water,  pointed  out  that  ytt- 
venting  the  expansion  will  present  the  (mxing,  «n4 
the  water  will  remain  fluid,  whateter  the  degriK  of  cM 
may  b«  (2Vobj.  Suy.  Soc.  Edin.  1786,  ii.  part  2.  27). 
liutisen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  melting-point  of 
puraHin  and  of  spermaceti  to  be  raiiwd  by  increasing  the 
pret-nure.  Spermaceti,  for  instunce,  under  tlie  atmo- 
Bpborii!  prenBure,  solidified  at  I17°-9  (47°7  C),  hot 
under  a  preitiure  of  150  atmospberes  it  sotidiM  at 
l23'-8  (51°  L'.);  both  tllfeW  bodies  conlraet  at  tb« 
moment  iif  solidification,  and  us  had  been  luiticipaUd 
by  Tiwimson,  the  melting -point  was  railed.  Hoj^iM 
found  this  to  hold  good  for  still  higher  pvrssum;  his 
experiments  eomprised  not  only  spermaceti,  but  also  wax 
and  stearin.  Tlieexperiments  of  Mouuon  {Ann.  Ckim. 
PAf.  1859  [3],  Ivi.  252)  upon  thif  point  are  Trtj 
remariinble.  He  contrived  an  apparatue,  in  which  b« 
was  able  to  subject  ice  to  a  pressure  which  he  estimakd 
at  13,000  atmoi-pheres,  and  by  which  il«  volume  WW 
redncHl  by  13  hundredths  of  that  whit-h  it  occupied  at 
—  o  C.  He  tiiund  that  under  this  enorraoii*  pressnK 
ice  fro/,en  at  o"  C.  rernelied,  and  continued  liquid  hrlcw 
o''-4  (-  j8°C.).  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a  >t«l 
bjir.  1,  Eg.  1 34,  in  the  axia  of  which  a  cylindrical  oarily, 
B,  was  dinlled.  This  cavity  nan  cimed  below  by  ■ 
conical  copper  plug./)  whi<;h  was  kept  in  iti  plaoa  fav 
the  screw,  o.  Above,  the  euvltj  was  mmie  slightly 
conical,  and  to  it  was  filled  the  coppr  (.■ore,  »,  upeo 
which  the  steel  piston.  t>,  rested,  and  could  be  prevvd 
down  with  enormous  force  by  means  of  the  screw,  s, 
worked  by  a  lever  attached  to  the  screw,  t.  In  makitig 
the  experiment,  the  apparatus  was  closed  at  top ;  jl 
was  then  inverted,  and  a  loose  copper  rod,  d,  xraa  iD> 
vai  filled  up  to  c  with  water,  and  subjected  t9 
I  an  the  water  was  completely  froien,  the  plug^' 


4 


! 


iToduDcd,  nfUr  which  i 
tow  iMiijx'rature.     As  1 
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iFater  which  contains  salts  in  solution  has  a  lower  point  of  con- 
gelation. Sea- water,  for  example^  freezes  at  27°'4  (  — x°*5  C), 
much  of  the  salt  separating,  and  purer  water  floating  in  the  form 
of  ice ;  whilst  water  which  is  saturated  with  sea-salt  sinks  as  low 
es  —4'®  (—20°  C.)  before  freezing  (71). 

Riidorff  (Pogg^  AhtmL  i86i,cxiv.  63)  finds  that  in  saline  solu- 
tions generally,  the  freeeing-point  is  below  that  of  pure  water,  but 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  lowered  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  salt 
employed.  Almost  the  only  salts  which  are  well  adapted  to  this 
inquiry  are  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  as  few  other  salts  possess  the  requisite  solu- 


introdvoed,  and  the  apparatus  securely  closed.  It  was  then  restored  to  its  usual 
po6itioD,aud  immersed  iu  a  freezing-mixture  at  —  20°C.  After  allowing  it  to  acquire 
this  low  temperature,  the  greatest  degree  of  compression  which  could  he  applied 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ice  within.  The  ice  wan  thus  liquefied,  and  the 
copper  rod,  d^  was  found  to  have  fallen  to  ike  bottom  of  the  water,  which  imme- 
diately solidified  again  on  relaxing  the  pressure.  Boussingauit  has  repeated  this 
experiment  and  carried  the  temperature  as  low  as  —  24°  without  causing  solidifi- 
cation.    (Comp,  Rend.  187 1,  Ixxiii.  77.) 

H.  C.  Sorby  {Proceed,  Roy.  Soc.  1863,  xii.  538)  has  made  some  interest- 
ing observations  upon  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  solubility  of  salts,  in 
which  he  has  obtained  results  analogous  to  these  upon  the  freezing-points  of 
liquids.  He  finds  in  cases  where,  as  is  usual,  the  volume  of  the  water  and  of  a 
Milt  afler  solution  is  less  than  the  volume  of  the  water  and  the  salt  separately, 
that  the  solubility  is  increased  by  pressure ;  but  that  in  cases  where,  as  when 
aal-ammoniac  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  volume  of  the  solution  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  water  and  the  salt  taken  separately,  the  solubility  is  lessened  by  a 
small  but  measurable  amount.  For  sal-ammoniac  this  diminution  for  a  pressure 
of  100  atmo8phere.s  is  equal  to  0*637  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  the  salt  in  solu- 
tion. Sorby  calculates  that  the  energy  with  which  this  salt  tends  to  dissolve  in 
a  solution  containing  i  per  cent,  less  than  would  be  dissolved  without  pressure 
is  such,  that  any  unit  of  salt  would  iu  dissolving  give  rise  to  a  mechanical 
energy  equal  to  that  requii^ed  to  raise  171  times  its  own  weight  to  the  height 
of  one  metre. 

On  the  contrary,  salts  which  expand  in  crystallizing  from  solution  must, 
under  pressure,  overcome  mechanical  resistance  in  that  change,  and  as  this  resist- 
ance is  opposed  to  the  energy  of  crystallization,  the  salt  is  rendered  more  soluble. 
The  extent  of  the  influence  of  pressure,  and  the  mechanical  value  of  the  energy 
of  crystalline  polarity,  vary  in  different  salts.     Fur  instance,  a  pressure  of  100 
atmospheres  would  increase  the  solubility  of  crystallized  cupric  sulphate  as 
much  as  3*183  per  cent.,  whereas  it  would  increase  the  solubility  of  sodic  chlo- 
ride to  the  extent  of  only  0*419  per  cent.     The  energy  ^ith  which  this  latter 
salt  tends  to  crystallize  from  a  solution  containing  i  per  c«nt.  more  than  would 
be  dissolved  without  pressure  is  such,  that  any  unit  of  salt  in  dissolving  would 
give  rise  to  a  mechanical  energy  sufficient  to  raise  157  times  its  own  weight  to 
the  height  of  one  metre ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  cupric  sulphate,  this  energy  is 
only  sufficient  to  raise  7  times  its  own  weight  to  the  same  height.    Of  course,  if 
the  solution  were  still  more  supersaturated,  the  energy  of  crystallization  wqmIvV 
be  greater,  and  vice  versd. 
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Nimtorsib. 

1         "F. 

•c 

Sal-nmtnonixe      

r<7S 

0653 

8.«J«  cblorWe      

lofo 

O'6oo 

P.ita»sie  chloride 

0797 

0443 

0691 

0384 

Soiiic  citrate        

i     0-666 

0370 

PoUmlq  cu-boiiat« 

1     0570 

0317 

Cftlcic  nitrate       

0498 

0-277 

PotMsic  nitrate 

1     0-480 

0267 

m 

^  tulitj  at  low  temperatures.     Id  tlie  ease  of  salta  ahidi  fiiniiA 

^1  anliydrous  crrst&la,  so  far  as  cad   be  jndgcd  from  the  liiaited 

^H  number  of  salts  subiDitted  to  espcTimetit,  tite  dcpresskm  of  tnn- 

^B  perature  is  directly  pruportionaJ  to  the  quantity  of  salt  pre«eBl  in 

^H  the  bqoid.     For  example,  succesaive  additions  of  i  per  cpot.  of 

^H  each  of  the  followiog  salts  produce  a  successive  reductloxi  of  Ih^ 

^H  freezing-point  to  the  foDoning  extent : — 


It  would  appear  tbst  salts  which  crrstBllize  with  water  anm 
a  depression  iu  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hydrated  salt  liii. 
solved.  Calcic  chloride  occasions  a  depression  of  the  freeiiiij- 
point  of  o°-4o8  (o^ia;  C.)  for  each  addition  of  i  per  cent,  of  th* 
salt  CaClj,  6  H^O;  baric  chloride  a  depression  of  o°345  (o°-i9:C,) 
for  each  addition  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  compound  BaCi,,  2  Bfi. 
Sodic  chloride  cryatftlHies  below  14°  F.  (—10°  C)  with  2  HjO; 
but  tboe  crystals  are  rapidly  dehydrated  as  soon  as  the  tenipen- 
ture  rises  above  that  point :  it  is  remarkable  that,  for  all  tem- 
peratures above  — 10°  C,  the  depression  of  the  freezing- point  it 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  ankydroua  salt  iu  the  snlntioo, 
but  below  — 10°  it  is  proportionate  to  the  addition  of  the  hydralti 
aaJt  NaCl,  2  HjO,  the  depression  being  equal  to  o°-6i5  K.  (0*341 
C.)  for  every  additiou  of  1  per  cent,  of  this  bjdrate  to  tbe  uli- 
tion. 

In  the  process  of  Ereesing  as  it  u«nallr  occurs  in  nature,  the 
set  of  solidification  goes  on,  not  continnonsly,  but  in  succentte 
layers,  and  in  the  inten-als  between  these  layers  is  a  stralaru  of  ioe 
slightly  more  fusible  than  the  mass  either  above  or  below,  "niii 
is  beautifully  seen  by  placing  a  block  of  homogeneous  iraDJipiniDl 
ice,  such  as  that  from  the  Wenham  Lake,  iu  the  sun's  ray*  after 
concentrating  them  by  a  large  convex  lens.  Immediately  tli«l 
this  is  done,  the  interior  of  the  mass  beeomes  filled  with  little 
flower-sbnped  fignrtM<.  each  flower  having  six  petals,  eviiJentlf 
composed  of  water,  while  in  the  centre  is  a  spot  which  shiact 
w'  is  brilliancy,  and  which  looks  like  an  air-buhbic,  but  ii 
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really  %  space  filled  only  with  aqueous  vapour^  and  produced  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstance  that  water  occupies  a  smaller 
volume  than  the  ice  which  furnished  it.  These  little  flowers 
occur  in  horizontal  planes  parallel  to  the  surface  of  congelation.'^ 
— (Tyndall,  PhiL  Trans.  1858,  an.)  Faraday  has  suggested  what 
seems  to  be  a  very  probable  explanation  of  these  successive  planes 
of  freezing — viz.,  the  separation  of  saline  particles  from  each 
layer  of  water  as  it  is  frozen  (71),  so  that  the  salts  accumulate 
below  the  stratum  first  frozen,  and  form  a  veiy  dilute  saline  solu- 
tion, the  freezing-point  of  which  is  a  fraction  of  a  degree  below 
that  of  pure  water ;  this  thin  stratum  when  frozen  furnishes  a 
layer  of  ice  more  fusible  than  the  rest ;  a  fresh  layer  freezes 
beneath,  gradually  excluding  its  saline  particles,  which  again 
accumulate  below^  forming  a  fresh  more  fusible  layer,  and  so  on 
successively. 

(176)  Regelation  of  Ice. — It  was  remarked  some  years  ago  by 
Faraday,  that  when  two  pieces  of  ice  at  o®  C,  with  moistened 
surfaces,  are  placed  in  contact,  they  freeze  together,  and  manifest 
the  phenomenon  thence  designated  as  the  regdation  of  ice;  whereas, 
if  the  surfaces  be  dry,  they  do  not  cohere.  It  is  owing  to  this  cir^^ 
cumstance  that  during  a  thaw  the  particles  of  snow  cohere  firmly 
into  a  solid  lump,  whilst  during  a  frost  there  is  difficulty  in  forming 
the  dry  particles  into  a  compact  mass.  This  regelation  of  ice  will 
occur  when  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  are  in  contact,  even  though 
the  external  air  may  be  at  a  temperature  of  25*^  or  30°  C,  or  even 
when  the  ice  is  immersed  in  water  at  this  temperature.  Certain 
solids^  as  flannel,  hair,  or  cotton,  will  freeze  to  ice  even  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  though  others,  such  as  saline  substances,  gold  leaf, 
and  the  metals,  will  not  thus  freeze  to  it.  Tyndall  has  followed 
up  these  observations,  and  made  some  interesting  experiments  and 
deductions  from  them.  He  took  a  sphere  of  transparent  ice,  and 
placed  it  in  a  warm  room  under  a  small  hydraulic  press  between  two 
pieces  of  boxwood  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  flattened  lenticular 
cavity.  The  ice  broke,  but,  on  continuing  the  pressure,  it  froze 
again,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  was  converted  into  a  flattened, 
iransparerU,  lenticular  mass.  This  mass  was  in  turn  placed  in  a 
shallow  cylindrical  cavity  of  boxwood  and  again  submitted  to 
pressure ;  again  it  was  crushed  and  became  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  flat  transparent  cake ;  and  this  again  was  placed  in  a  hemi- 


*  In  certain  exceptional  canes  thiH  parallelism  is  disturbed.  Probably  thi^ 
is  due  to  the  breaking-up  of  the  original  iioe,  and  consolidation  of  its  fragments 
irregularly,  by  subsequent  regelation. 
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MliLerical  canity  in  the  «ood  uid  sub^ted  to  the  pressure  a 
Iiemispbci-ical  pbig  which  fitted  the  cavity ;  a  third  time  it  w» 
crushed,  and  afttT  a  few  seconds  it  froze  again  into  a  transparent 
cup  of  ice.*  Tyudall  considers  that  npou  the  theory  that  heat  is 
the  result  of  vibratory  motion,  the  liqiiefaction  of  ice,  when  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  must  neeeasarily  take  place  more  easily  npon 
the  surface  than  within  the  mass  ^  and  conversely,  the  freezing  of 
a  thiu  layer  of  water  between  two  masses  of  ice  should  occur 
more  readily  than  upon  the  surface  of  a  single  mass,  and  hisitfi  \ 
he  attempts  to  account  for  rcgelatiou.  The  explanation  sppeai>> 
howeverj  to  be  insufficient ;  sinrcj  if  true  for  ice,  it  should  holi 
good  for  all  subBtaucea  solidifying  after  fusion,  when  two  portioii* 
of  the  solid  arc  brought  into  contact  beneath  the  still  liquid  masa; 
and  it  offers  no  explanation  of  tlie  freeiing  of  ice  to  flannel,  whicli 
apparently  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  freeaing  of  ice  to  ice. 
It  ba^  been  supposed  that  the  masses  of  ice  are  colder  within  tliRQ 
at  the  surface,  and  hence  that  regclation  is  the  result  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  the  iuternal  portious.  Tyndatl  has,  however, 
proved  conclusively  that  this  hypothesis  ia  at  variance  with  facts, 
and  is  indeed  impossible  from  the  conducting  nature  of  icc  itselt 
The  ingenious  theory  of  James  Thomson,  that  rcgelatiou  is  due  to 
the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  two 
masses  of  ice,  ajid  that  the  absorption  of  heat  due  to  this  liquefac- 
tion freezes  the  contiguous  layer  of  water,  is  also  quite  inadequate 


•  Thwe  obiwrvationii  have  been  ingeniously  Bp|>lied  by  TyndsH  to  acootml 
for  tlie  uiotioii  of  glHciera.  Theiie  tVoien  rivei]i  ot  ice,  in  deecending  I'rom  [he 
inountHUi  sities,  lonetautly  have  t^  furce  their  wa;  through  coslFiicIed  gurgn 
in  the  cock,  and  graduully  fiuw  otiwarda,  melting  avuy  nt  thuir  \iiug.  whilit 
I'mh  portiona  of  kb  nre  forced  downvrtrde  rrom  tlie  upper  region*  of  the  no«a- 
tain  by  llie  weight  of  the  su  perineum  bent  ke.  It  was  MoerUiiieil  by  l'n(,  J. 
D.  ForlieB,  in  a  series  oT  beautirul  ub>ervDtion»,  that  during  tW  desi:enl  of  the 
glacier  through  iU  rhariDel,  the  central  portiona  uf  the  nwdt  wove  more  quickly 
thaa  the  portions  □□  its  sides :  and  he  likened  the  fluw  tu  the  dcsctsnt  uf  • 
TiBCOUH  liquid,  and  propounded  what  has  be«ii  knoivn  ns  the  tisuous  theory  of 
gUoier  motioo.  Vw-oaity,  liowever,  is  not  a  prupvrty  whiith  m  exhibited  )>y 
ice;  and  Tyndull  Las  shown  that  ajl  the  pheiuinieiiu  of  glacier  motion  mrv 
accurstely  accounted  for  by  this  process  of  ernshlng,  aini  anbsequent  regelatiun 
into  solid  transparent  ice.  Graham  has  since  suggvnted  that  ice  may  exist  in 
t<ro  conditions — the  crystaDine,  which  is  brittle,  and  the  TitreODM  or  sollvid,  ia 
which  it  poBsesBes  a  certain  vi94X)sity.  {PkU.  Trant.  iS6i,  333.)'  This  view, 
however,  an  yut  remains  uoaupported  by  dkreot  experiments.  Ice  jusl  at  the 
freezing-point  ia,  liovever,  less  hurd  than  nhen  it  is  redui;ed  to  a  lower  teinpetn- 
ture;  and  the  eiperiments  of  Person  {.i««.  dim.  Fiyr.  1850  [$].  »«.  73) 
khow  a  continiK^d  evolution  of  latent  beat  by  ice  as  it  is  eooh-d  a  lew  degreos 
helow  Q°  C,  which  ia  probably  connected  with  a  molecular  cliange  I'nbse^uiiit  ti* 
the  Grst  Iceeung. 
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to  account  for  the  effect,  even  if  pressure  were  a  necessary  element 
in  effecting  regelation,  which  Faraday  and  others  have  shown  it 
is  not.  At  present  therefore  the  phenomenon  needs  further 
elucidation. 

(177)  Evolution  of  Heat  during  Solidification. — When  liquids 
return  to  the  solid  form,  their  latent  heat  is  again  given  out. 
Water,  if  undisturbed,  may  be  cooled  down  in  a  narrow  tube 
even  10° C.  below  the  freezing-point  without  congealing;  but  the 
least  agitation  causes  a  portion  to  solidify  suddenly,  and  the 
latent  heat  emitted  at  the  moment  by  the  portion  which  freezes 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  to  o^  C.  According  to 
Dufour,  this  cooling  of  water  below  its  freezing-point  is  easily 
effected  by  suspending  the  water  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  of  the 
same  density  as  itself,  such  as  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  oil  of 
almonds  in  suitable  proportions,  and  exposing  them  to  the  cold 
of  a  freezing-mixture :  contact  with  a  fragment  of  ice  causes  the 
instant  solidification  of  the  water,  though  agitation,  or  stirring 
with  a  metallic  rod,  does  not  always  do  so.  In  like  manner, 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  if  suspended  in  solution  of  zincic  chloride, 
remains  liquid  many  degrees  below  its  point  of  soli<lification  until 
touched  with  a  fragment  of  its  own  substance.  Acetic  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  well  as  many  other  substances,  admits,  like  water, 
of  being  cooled  down  several  degrees  below  its  point  of  solidifi- 
cation ;  but  if  agitated,  or  if  touched  with  a  portion  of  its  own 
substance  in  the  solid  form,  it  immediately  solidifies  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  When  sulphur  vapour  is  condensed  on  glass,  small 
drops  are  formed  which  often  remain  liquid  for  days. 

A  similar  evolution    of  heat  occurs  when  a  supersaturated 

solution   of  sodic  sulphate  (73)   is  made  to  crystallize  suddenly 

by  agitation,  the  mass  becoming  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand.    The 

solidification  of  metallic  bodies  is  attended  with  a  like  evolution 

of  heat. 

(178)  Disappearance  of  Heat  during  the  Formation  of  Va- 
pour,— In  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the 
disappearance  of  heat  is  found  to  occur  to  an  extent  still  greater 
than  in  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid.  A  vessel  containing  water, 
such  as  the  boiler  of  a  common  still,  if  placed  over  a  source  of 
heat  which  is  tolerably  uniform  in  temperature,  receives  in  equal 
times  nearly  equal  accessions  of  heat;  the  water  at  first  rises 
steadily  in  temperature,  but  at  length  it  boils,  and  the  thermo- 
meter becomes  stationary :  no  matter  how  much  the  heat  be 
urged,  provided  that  the  steam  be  allowed  to  escape  freely,  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  cannot  be  raised  beyond  a 
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rertain  point.  If  the  vapour  be  made  to  paM  through  the  worm 
of  the  still,  which  is  cooled  by  iniTnersion  in  water,  the  steam 
will  transfer  part  of  its  hrat  to  the  water  in  the  condenser,  which 
rises  rapidly  in  temperature,  whilst  the  vapour  returns  to  the 
liquid  form ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  raised  in  the 
worno-tub  to  nearly  100°  C.  is  very  much  greater  thau  the 
quantity  that  is  condensed  into  the  form  of  liquid  in  the  receiver 
of  the  still. 

The  large  amount  of  latent  heat  contained  io  steam,  renders 
it  possible  to  use  steam  as  a  convenient  aud  economical  mode  of 
warming  buildings  and  apparatus  which  do  not  reqnire  to  be 
raised  to  a  temperature  bt^youd  that  of  boiling  water.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  found  convenient,  in  warming  a  building  which  is  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  to  allow  one  square  foot  of  radiating  sur- 
face iu  the  steam-pipe  for  every  200  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be 
heated.  This  estimate,  however,  is  liable  to  modification,  becaase 
the  greater  the  extent  of  radiating  and  conducting  surface  O^H 
posed  by  the  windows  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  contents  of  ^^M 
apartment  may  be,  the  more  rapid  is  the  loss  of  heat.  ^^| 

The  malnteiianw  of  a  Bft^adj  tempflrature  whinh  rannot  Hae  above  1 00°  C, 
is  oflen  required  in  the  laboratory  in  the  prmeoution  of  Tarious  inquiries,  npr- 
ciallj  in  suuli  aa  relate  to  organic  cbemietry,  and  for  tliia  puqN»e  a  gmall  st^ani- 
bath,  aauL  at  is  repreaenled  at  i,  fig.   135,  i«  fflrtramely  useful;  it  may  aJ»(^« 

Pie-  135. 


employed  to  auUt  in  effectins  thn  filtration  of  hot  liquid",  where  it  in  import 
maintain  their  high  teTnper.iture.  In  dryiri);  organic  RubstHnees,  ■ 
double  oren,  or  hot  clomft,  made  of  copper,  an  exliibiinj  nt  3,  in  a  roDvenient 
mode  or  applying  bent ;  tlio  interval  between  tlie  internal  aud  eiterna!  plates  of 
copper  ia  filled  *ith  water  which  i*  heated  by  the  gas  flame  below;  if  a  hij^tr 
t«n)perature  than  this  he  required,  the  interral  may  bi>  fllied  with  oil ;  thi"  torn- 
peralure  in  the  bitter  cuite  may  bi.'  rr^ulated  by  a  thermometer,  introJui'vd  at  a  i 
at  £  ia  H  tube  for  the  esi-upe  ol  vupjur;  tbiii  tube  communicfltes  witli  the  drjing 
chamber. 
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(179)  EbnllUion, — ^The  gradual  absorption  of  heat  in  the 
passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  not  less  essential 
to  the  comfort^  and  even  to  the  existence  of  man,  than  the  cor- 
responding absorption  in  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 

Table  of  Boilirtg-Points  and  Densities  of  Liquids. 
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Salphnrous  Anhydride  ... 

Ethyl  Chloride        

Methjl  Bromide     

Aldehyd  

Methyl  Formiate    

Ether       

Ethyl  Bromide       

Methyl  Iodide 

Carbonic  Disulphide 

Formic  Ether 

Acetone 

Methyl  Acetate      

Silicic  Chloride       

Bromine 

Wood  Spirit    

Ethyl  Iodide 

Acetic  Ether 

Alcohol    

Trichloride  of  Phosphorus 

Benaol     

Dutch  Liquid 

Methyl  Butyrate     

Watpr 
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Formic  Acid    

Butyric  Ether 

Stannic  Chloride     

Methyl  Valerate     

Acetic  Acid     

Fusel  Oil 

Ethylene  Dibromide 

Arsenions  Chloride 

Titanic  Chloride     

Silicic  Bromide       

Butyric  Acid 

Sulphurous  Ether 

Phosphorous  Bromide    ... 

Sulphuric  Acid        

Mercury 
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condition.  Were  it  otherwise,  every  attempt  to  boil  a  saucepan 
or  a  flask  of  water  or  other  liquid  would  be  attended  with 
explosion,  from  the  sudden  formation  of  vapour,  the  moment 
that  the  boiling-point  was  attained. 


xo**-5  C.    Bunsen.  f  A.t  -20^-5.  J   1^-2067  at  i^^^'S' 

§   i'o6i9at  17^  II  At  2o'-7. 
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By  the  term  ebullition,  or  boiliug^  is  meant  the  formation^  in 
any  liquid^  of  bubbles  of  vapour  of  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of 
the  superincumbent  atujosphcre  at  the  time. 

Although  the  boiling-point  of  each  liquid,  cateris  paribus,  i» 
always  fixcd^  yet  different  liquids  vary  quite  as  much  in  the 
temperature  at  which  this  change  occurs,  as  solids  do  in  their 
points  of  liquefaction.  This  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  preced- 
ing table,  which  contains  the  boiling-points  of  a  number  of 
liquids,  recently  determined  with  very  great  care,  reduced  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure  of  760™™'  of  mercury :  the  densities  of  the 
liquids  at  cP  C.  are  also  given. 

The  process  of  ebullition  may  be  beautifully  shown  in  a 
common  glass  flask,  heated  from  below.  At  first,  bubbles  of 
vapour  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  these  bubbles  are 
condensed  and  disappear  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  sound  before 
they  reach  the  surface ;  at  length  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
mass  of  liquid  becomes  nearly  uniform,  and  the  bubbles  of  ateam 
as  they  are  formed  rise  to  the  surface  and  break,  emitting  a  per- 
fectly transparent,  invisible  vapour,  which  does  not  become 
condensed  into   the    cloudy    form    commonly   but    erroneously 


Fig,  136. 


designated  as  steam,  until  its  tem- 
perature has  been  sufficiently  reduced 
by  the  external  air  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  liquid  form  in  exceedingly 
minute  globules. 

The  temperature  at  which  any 
given  liquid  boils,  although  perfectly 
fixed  under  certain  conditions^  in 
nevertheless  influenced  by  several 
circumstances,  such  as — i,  the  nature 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  boiled; 
2,  the  presence  of  matters  in  solution 
in  the  liquid ;  and  3,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its 
surface. 

The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  most  important 
physical  characters,  and  is  often  the 
surest  guarantee  of  its  freedom  from 
admixture  with  other  bodies.  The  use  of  a  simple  expedient 
enables  the  boiling-point  of  a  valuable  liquid  to  be  determined 
without  loss,  upon  small  quantities  of  the  substance  under  triaL 
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In  fig.  136^  F  is  a  small  flask  wbicli  contains  the  liquid,  /  the 
thermometer  passing  through  the  cork  c,  and  enclosed  in  a  long 
tube  e,  which  fits  into  a  cork  adjusted  to  the  neck  of  the  flask  f  : 
£  is  an  outer  tube  to  preveut  the  premature  condensation  of  the 
vapour^  d  a  lateral  tube  for  carrying  oflF  any  part  of  the  liquid 
which  may  distil  over;  by  this  arrangement  the  bulb  and  the 
whole  stem  of  the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  the 
boiling  liquid,  and  an  accurate  observation  may  be  made  with 
little  difficulty,  due  attention  being  paid  in  all  cases  to  the  baro- 
metric pressure  at  the  time. 

(180)  I.  Influence  of  Adhesion  on  the  Boiling-Point. — Adhe- 
sion of  the  liquid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it 
has  a  marked  efiect  in  raising  the  boiling-point.  In  consequence 
of  this  action,  water  sometimes  boils  at  loi''  C.  in  a  glass  vessel, 
but  the  temperature  falls  to  loo^,  and  continues  to  boil  steadily 
at  this  point,  if  a  pinch  of  metallic  filings  be  dropped  in.  If  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  be  varnished  with  shell-lac,  the  boiling  will 
often  not  occur  till  a  temperature  of  105°  C.  is  reached,  and  then 
will  take  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  falling  to  100^  at  each 
gust  of  vapour.  So  again  the  presence  of  a  little  oil  elevates  the 
boiling-point  of  water  2°  or  3°  C.  The  experiments  of  Donny 
have  thrown  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  by  which  ebullition  is 
facilitated.  He  has  found  that  the  presence  of  air  in  solution 
singularly  assists  the  evolution  of  vapour.  From  the  increased 
pressure  which  the  dissolved  air  acquires  by  the  addition  of  heat, 
minute  bubbles  are  thrown  off  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface ;  and  into  these 
bubbles  the  steam  dilates  and  rises.  By  long  boiling  of  the  water, 
the  air  becomes  nearly  all  expelled ;  in  such  a  case  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as  360®  (182®  C.)  in  an 
open  glass  vessel,  which  was  then  shattered  with  a  loud  report, 
by  a  sudden  explosive  burst  of  vapour.  In  such  circumstances 
the  cohesion  retains  the  particles  of  the  liquid  throughout  the 
mass  in  contact  with  each  other,  in  a  species  of  unstable  equi- 
librium; and  when  this  equilibrium  is  overturned  at  any  one 
point  the  repulsion  of  the  excess  of  heat  stored  up  in  the  mass 
suddenly  exerts  itself,  and  the  result  is  an  explosion  with  the 
instantaneous  dispersion  of  the  liquid.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
pelling air  completely,  even  from  a  small  quantity  of  water,  can 
be  adequately  conceived  by  those  only  who  have  attempted  it; 
ebullition  in  vacuo  for  a  very  considerable  period  is  not  sufficient 
to  effect  it.  In  the  slow  freezing  of  water  the  air  previously  held 
in  solution  is  perfectly  expelled.     In  consequence  of  this  absence 
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of  air^  if  a  lump  of  ice  free  from  air-bubbles  be  immemed  m 
heated  oil,  so  as  to  melt  it  without  allowing  it  to  come  into 
contact  with  air,  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  raised 
many  degrees  above  its  boiling-point,  and  it  will  then  be  sud- 
denly converted  into  steam  with  an  explosion.  Dufour  finds 
that  many  liquids  may  be  heated  far  beyond  their  normal  boiling- 
point  by  suspending  them  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  of  equal 
density,  but  which  can  be  heated  suflSciently  without  itself  be- 
ginning to  boil.  If  the  globule  of  suspended  and  superheated 
liquid  be  touched  with  any  solid  body,  it  bursts  into  vapour  with 
an  explosion. 

Where  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  is  low,  and  the  liquid 
has  comparatively  little  adhesion  to  air,  as  is  the  case  with 
alcohol,  or  ether,  or  sulphuric  acid,  frequent  bumping  or  irregular 
boiling  occurs,  endangering  the  vessel  and  its  contents. 

(i8t)  2.  Influence  of  the  Solution  of  Solicts  in  a  Liqmd,  on 
its  Boiling-Point, — Any  cause  that  acts  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
pulsion of  heat  produces  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  boiling- 
point  ;  so  that  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water,  by  the  influence  of 
adhesion,  always  elevates  the  point  of  ebullition,  and  the  more  so 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  salt  added.  Indeed,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  quantity  of  salt  required  to  produce  a  certain  rise 
of  temperature  might  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  salt  in  solution.  Legrand 
(Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  1835  [2],  lix.  423)  has  published  a  series  of 
careful  experiments  upon  seventeen  different  salts,  and  the  results 
which  he  has  obtained  possess  considerable  interest. 

It  might  be  supposed,  since  the  pressure  of  vapour  increases 
with  the  temperature,  that  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
salt  would  be  required  to  raise  the  boiling-point  from  101*  to 
102°  than  from  100°  to  loi^C.  In  only  three  cases,  however, 
was  this  effect  produced;  these  three  salts  stand  first  in  the 
following  table.  In  six  instances  the  efibct  produced  was  exactly 
the  reverse :  whilst  in  tne  seven  instances  which  stand  lowest  in 
the  table,  the  successive  quantities  of  salt  which  it  was  requisite 
to  add  in  order  to  produce  a  successive  rise  in  the  boiling-point 
of  1°  decreased  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  this  steadily 
increased.  The  salts  employed  were  all  used  in  the  anhydrous 
state — that  is  to  say,  they  were  dried  so  as  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  before  being  dissolved. 

Notwithstanding  their  high  boiling-point,  the  vapour  which 
rises  from  such  solutions  adjusts  itself  almost  immediately  to  the 
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atmospheric   pressure^  and  is  not  permanently  hotter  than  the 
steam  of  boiling  water^  as  Faraday  and  Magnus  have  shown. 

In  separating  bodies  by  fractional  distillation  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  maintain  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the  vapour^ 
and  not  in  the  boiling  liquid^  since  in  the  latter  case  the  tem- 
perature indicated  would  give  no  information  of  the  boiling-point 
of  the  liquid  distilling. 


Influence  of  Salts  in  Solution 

on  the  Boilinff' Point  oflVater. 

QaaatitT  of  Bait  required 

to  raise  the  boilintr-point  of 

loo  parte  of  liquid 

Boilinff-i 
saturated 

)oint  of  a 
solution. 

Quantity  of 
salt  in  100 

Name  of  the  Salt 

—    -      -^ 

^ ^ 

^ ' 

' s 

parts  of  water 

From  at  a'  to 

From  ai3**-8 

in  saturated 

aia'-'S  F. 

to  ai5°-6  P. 

*C. 

**F. 

solution. 

(loo'toioi^C.) 

(ioi°toioa*C.) 

( Sodic  Nitrate    

"I  Ammonic  Nitrate    . . . 

93 

9*4 

121 

249*8 

224*8 

loo 

lO'S 

unlimited 

I  Potasaie  Nitrate 

122 

14-2 

115-9 

240-6 

335*1 

Potaaaic  Chlorate     ... 

14*6 

14*6 

104*2 

2196 

61*5 

/  Sodic  Chloride 

77 

57 

108-4 

227*1 

41*2 

Potaseic  Chloride     . . . 

90 

8-1 

108-3 

226*9 

594 

Sodic  Carbouate 

14-4 

123 

104-6 

220*3 

485 

Sodic  Acetate   

99 

77 

124-4 

2559 

209*0 

Baric  Chloride 

196 

12*9 

104-4 

219*9 

6o*i 

Hydric  disodic  Phon- ) 

phate     ) 

Sat- Ammoniac 

210 
7-8 

198 
61 

106-6 
114*2 

223*9 
237*6 

1 1 2-6 
88*9 

Calcic  Chloride 

100 

6-5 

179*4 

355 

3250 

Potaasic  Acetate 

lO'S 

9*5 

1690 

3362 

7982 

^ 

Potaaaic  Carbonate  ... 

130 

95 

1350 

275 

2050 

Calcic  Nitrate 

150 

10-3 

151-0 

303-8 

3622 

Strontic  Chloride     ... 

167 

8-5 

117-8 

244 

117*5 

VPotasaic  Nitrate 

269 

20*3 

114*4 

238 

2962 

On  comparing  together  solutions  whicli  contain  equal  quan- 
tities of  different  salts^  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  soluble  salts 
are  by  no  means  uniformly  those  which  produce  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  boiliug-point.  A  solution  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  (very  nearly  saturated)  boils  at  226^*4  (108^  C.) ; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  nitre  (a  far  more  soluble  salt)  a  solution  of 
the  same  strength  boils  at  2 19°*  2  (104®  C). 

(182)  3.  Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Boiling-Point, — Since 
ebullition  consists  essentially  in  the  rapid  formation  of  vapour  of 
a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  exerting  its 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid^  any  diminution  of  that 
pressure  should  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  depression  of 
the  boiling-point;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  water  which  has  long 
ceased  to  boil  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure,  may  be  at 
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once  made  to  enter  into  ebullition  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump^  and  exhausting  the  air ;  by  this  means  water 
may  be  made  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  70°  (31^  C).  Indeed 
liquids  in  general  boil  in  vacuo  at  from  60°  to  140°  (33^  to  77**  C.) 
below  their  ordinary  point  of  ebullition  when  under  a  barometric 
pressure  of  760™™* 

This  result  may  be  nhown  by  boiling  Rome  water  in  a  Florence  flask,  and 
corking  up  tlie  flask  whilst  the  steam  is  escaping  rapidly.     Upon  pouring  cold 
water  over  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  the  steam  is  condensed,  its  prestnre  i« 
removed,  and  the  water  begins  to  boil  briskly;  but  in  this  case  the  bubbles 
nearly  all  rise  from  the  surface,  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.     A  simple 
proof  that  steam  from  boilii)<^  water  possesses  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  tbe 
atmoi^phere  is  obtained  by  repeating  the  lust  experiment  with  a  tin  canister  instead 
of  a  globular  flask.     On  corking  up  the  canister  and  pouring  cold  water  over  it, 
the  steam  within  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  caninter 
is  crushed  in  by  the  pre»sure  of  the  external  air. 

The  reduction  of  temperature  at  which  boiling  takes  place  is  advantageoofly 
applied  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  extracts  the  medicinal  properties  of  which 
would  be  impaired  by  the  ordinary  temi)erature  of  100°  C,  and  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  still  and  a  receiver,  which  are  connected  by 
an  air-tight  joint,  and  are  filled  with  steam  to  expel  atmospheric  air,  and  thei^ 
liennetically  sealed ;  on  cooling  the  receiver,  rapid  evaporation  and  ebullit^^)'^ 
take  place  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  that  of  the  usual  boiling-poiDt  ^ 


the  liquid.      A  modification  of  this  process  js  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sn^^    . 
buth  ilk  the  concentration  of  the  cane-juice  and  in  the  subsequent  evaporation:^ 
the  syrup. 

(183)  Measurement  of  Heights  by  the  Boiling-Point. — As  mi(_ 
be  expected   in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  atmosphe.--^^ 
pressure,  it  is  found  that  on  ascending  from  the  earth's  surfi 
the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  becomes  gradually  lowt 
In  descending  a  mine  the  effect  is  reversed^  and  the  boiling-poii 
becomes  proportiouately  elevated.     De  Saussure  observed  tl 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  15,650  feet  (nearly  thr^^ 
miles)  above  the  sea-level,  water  boils  at  i85°7   (85°'4  C.) ;  an.  ^ 
Wisse  determined  the  boiling-point  upon  Mount  Pichincha,  at  a^ 
altitude  of  15,668  feet  (47756  metres),  to  be  i85*'-29  (83^-16  C) 
whilst  the  barometer  stood  at  437"" '6.     The  observation  of  the 
point  at  which  water  boils  at  any  particular  elevation  furnishes 
an  easy  means  of  determining  its  altitude  above  the  sea-level ;  a 
difference  of  about  327  metres  in  elevation  produces  a  variation 
of  1°  C,  or  596  feet  of  ascent  produces  a  variation  of  1*^  F.  in 
the  boiling-point  of  water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  at  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  barometric  column^  cal- 
culated by  Regnault,  and  confirmed  by  direct  observation : — 
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Boilitiff-Points  of  Water  at  different  Presturet.* 


BoUingPt 

Barometer. 

BoiUng  Pt. 

Barometer. 

Boiling  Pt. 

Barometer. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

°f: 

Inches. 

1 

184 

16-676 

^95 

21-124 

206 

26529 

'?§ 

17-047 

196 

21  576 

207 

27-068 

186 

17-421 

197 

22-030 

208 

27*614 
28-183 

'il 

17-803 

198 

22498 

209 

188 

18  196 

199 

22965 

210 

28*744 

189 

18-593 

200 

23454 

211 

29*331 

190 

18992 

201 

23*937 

212 

29  922 

191 

19407 

202 

24*441 

213 

3051^5 

192 

19*822 

203 

25014 

214 

31120 

193 

20-254 

204 

25468 

215 

31*730 

194 

20-687 

205 

25-992 

216 

32350 

■ 

Boiling  Pt 

Barometer. 

BoUing  Pt. 

Barometer. 

Boiling  Pt. 

Barometer. 

Millimetres. 

°C. 

Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

i 

l^ 

433*04 

905 

535*53 

96 

657*54 

25*5 

44162 

91 

54§-78 

965 

669*69 

86 

45034 

915 

556- '9 

97 

68203 

86*5 

459*21 

92 

56676 

*97*6 

69456 

87 

46822 

925 

•K 

98 

707-26 

875 

477*38 

93 

985 

720*15        1 

88 

48669 

93*5 

599*49 

99 

73321 

88*5 

49^^15 

94 

61074 

99*6 

74650 

^ 

50576 

94-6 

622*17 

100 

760*00       1 

89*5 

515*53 

95 

63378 

100-5 

773-71 

90 

52545 

1 

95*5 

64557 

101*0 

787-63 

The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  at 
the  time  of  making  a  careful  observation  upon  the  boiling-point 
of  any  liquid  will  now  be  obvious.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
at  pressures  near  760™°**  of  mercury  a  variation  in  the  height  of 
the  barometric  column  of  about  2"j^^'  makes  a  diflFerence  of 
o°"  J  C,  or  that  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barometric  column 
makes  a  difference  of  more  than  a  sixth  of  a  degree  F.  in  the 
boiling-point;  so  that  within  the  range  of  the  barometer  in  this 
climate  the  boiling-point  of  water  may  vary  nearly  3^  C,  or  5°  P. 
(184)  High-Pressure  Steam, — As  a  reduction  of  the  pressure 
lowers  the  boiling-point,  so  an  augmentation  of  the  pressure 
raises  it.  To  demonstrate  this  fact  an  apparatus  has  been  con- 
trived, consisting  of  a  small  iron  boiler  (fig.  137),  furnished  with 
three  apertures  in  the  lid,  through  one  of  which  a  thermometer 


*  For  an  extended  table  of  this  kind,  vide  Regnault,  Ann,  Chim,  Phy$, 
1845  [3I,  xiv.  206;  or  Dixon  On  Heat,  p.  269. 
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stem  ia  passed  air-tight ;  through  the  second,  a  long  glass  tabe 
open  at  both  ends  is  inserted ;  the  lower  extremity  of  this  tabe 
plunges  below  the  sui-face  of  mercury  placed  in 
the  boiler,  above  which  a  quantity  of  iratef  ii 
introduced;  the  third  aperture  must  be  tat- 
nished  with  a  stop-cock.  It  will  be  found,  on 
applying  heat,  that  so  long  as  free  commoni- 
cation  with  the  atmosphere  is  p^mitted  through 
the  open  stop-cock,  the  temperature  of  ebul- 
lition will  remain  steadily  at  100°  C. ;  but  hj 
closing  the  cock,  the  steam  may  be  confined, 
and  as  fresh  portions  of  steam  continue  to  rise 
from  the  water,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  in- 
creases, as  is  shown  by  the  rise  of  the  mercoiy 
in  the  open  tube ;  the  boiling-point  also  becoma 
higher ;  until  wlicn  the  mercury  stands  at  760""", 
'  or  30  inches,  and  the  pressure  on  the  surface  ii 
equal  to  that  of  an  additional  atmosphere,  the 
thermometer  marks  a  temperature  of  1 2o°'8  C.  By  continuiDg 
tlie  heat  witliout  allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  the  boiling  poiat 
rises  still  higher  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam  increases  with 
increasing  rapidity  as  tlie  temperature  rises,  as  ia  shown  by  the 
following  table,  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Regnault : — 


Tempvralu 

re  of  Steam  at  High  Pretauret. 

1  „...„,. 

Timp. 

?F°l"r'^E- 

rrcHurr  In 
o[  jo''li.rb 

t™p. 

lUHlDta•^: 

■JddUisil 

1  '^■"'^■ 

-  C.          "  F. 

•c. 

°P. 

, 

100          1I30 

0 

„ 

i84<5    3643 

6-7      1 

63 

60 

ijo-8    ngr, 

!3  8 

13      1  ■8a-4;37''i 

3 

1341 !  i7.r,i 

•  3        '  '9»-i  !  377-8 

1          « 

144     1  ag,2 

17-9 
i4;H 

14         ;   I95'6    384'o 

I 

.5>-=    3°fi'o 

15         ,   ir,t.-q    3900 
ifi          aory    395-4 

159     '  .,18  ) 

5'4 

1     2 

■  "■'.v.!'  1^9'.') 

"■3 

17         1   304-9,  4008 

54      . 

';o«!  33V  4 

9'9 

r»        ,  307-7  [  40S'9 

V»  \ 

1          9 

"7-/8;  34«-4 

7-8 

19         1  3io'4|  4107 

•° 

1803^  3565 

ao          213       4"5'4 

■*'' 

These  results  difl'er  hut  little  from  those  obtained  under  the 
direction  of  Duloiig  and  Arago,  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose  many  years  ago  by  the  French  Government.  They 
found  the  temperature  of  steam  of  30  atmospheres  to  be  4ij*"4 
(2i4''a  C),  and  calculated  that  if  the  pressure  rose  to  50  atmo- 
spheres  the  temperature  would  amount  to  5io°-4  (265°'8  C). 


s   * 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  pressure^  for  equal 
increments  of  temperature^  is  more  rapid  at  high  than  at  low 
temperatures^  and  this  circumstance  (in  addition  to  the  greater 
simplicity  of  construction  of  the  machinery  in  high-pressure  en- 
gines) is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  increased  economy 
of  power  obtained  in  employing  high-pressure  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  when  compared  with  that  furnished  by  the  use  of  low- 
pressure  engines.  But  it  is  only  when  in  contact  with  a  body  of 
water  from  which  frcvsh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  that  the  pres- 
sure augments  in  this  manner,  and  thus  is  sufficient  to  rend 
asunder  the  strongest  boilers.  If  dry  steam  alone  be  heated^  it 
follows  the  law  which  regulates  the  expansion  and  pressure  of 
gaseous  bodies  in  general  (134,  197)- 

High-pressure  steam  whilst  confined  is  always  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  from  which  it  is  produced ;  it  is,  therefore, 
often  used  in  the  arts  to  supply  a  steady  temperature  above  that 
of  100°  C.  It  is  found  that  the  solvent  powers  of  water  are 
much  increased  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  pre- 
venting the  free  escape  of  the  steam.  Papin's  digester  is  an 
apparatus  designed  to  effect  this  object ;  it  is  simply  a  strong  iron 
vessel,  furnished  with  a  safety-valve  for  regulating  the  pressure 
at  which  the  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  off.  The  water  may  thus 
be  kept  steadily  at  any  required  temperature  above  100®  as  long 
as  is  requisite.  The  gelatin  of  bones  may  by  this  means  be  easily 
extracted  from  the  earthy  matter,  although  the  bones  may  be 
boiled  for  hours  in  water  at  100°  C.  without  undergoing  any  such 
change. 

(185)  Production  of  Cold  by  Vapoiization. — In  all  cases, 
whether  volatilization  occur  above  the  usual  boiling-point  or  below 
it,  heat  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity.  If  a  few  drops  of  ether  be 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  hand,  the  liquid  disappears  rapidly  in 
vapour,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  cold.  Indited,  the  boiling 
of  one  liquid  may  be  attentled  with  the  fn»<izing  of  another  which 
is  brought  into  its  vicinity.  Place,  for  example,  a  drop  or  two  of 
water  between  two  watch  -glasses,  pour  a  little  ether  into  the  upper 
glass,  and,  having  introduced  them  into  the  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump,  exhaust  the  air;  the  ether  will  speedily  boil,  and  the  water 
betweea  the  two  glasses  will  bo  frozen,  by  the  rapid  abstraction 
of  heat  which  it  has  experienced  during  the  conversion  of  the 
ether  into  vapour.*      Water,  as  Leslie  has  shown,  may  even  be 


*  Mr.  Harrison  has  contrived  an  ingenious  frcezin)^- apparatus   upon  th's 
principle :  cue  form  of  the  instrument  is  figured  in  the  Fhannaatutical  JburKoC 

1  c  c 
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a  tube  bent  tvice  at  right  angles,  and  terminating  in  a  bulb  at  eacli  extremitj ; 
p  shown  in  lig,  [39.  Id  making  the  iniitranient,  one  of  these  butba  is  portialJj 
Died  with  water,  which  is  then  made  to  boil  briskly ;  the  steam  thus  generated 
cxpeli  the  atmocpheric  air  through  a  capillary  opening  left  in  the  other  bulb, 
and  wheu  the  iuntrument  is  thus  freed  from  air,  and  tilled  only  with  water  and 
TBpoar  of  water,  the  aperture  is  sealed.  To  make  nse  of  it,  the  water  u  all 
OoUeuted  into  oue  bulb,  and  the  empty  bnlb  is  plunged  into  a  fieezing-mixtnre  j 
the  aqueous  vajwur  wliich  this  bulb  contains  is  thereby  condensed,  and  erapora- 
tdon  occntB  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb ;  its  sensible 
heat  is  Urns  diminished,  and  the  water  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  freeze.  The 
bulb  DODtaiuing  the  water  should  be  protected  from  currenla  of  air  by  enclosing 
it  in  a  glass,  ns  shown  in  the  figure. 

(186)  Measitrement  of  the  Latent  Heat  of  Vapours. — Equal 
masses  of  different  liquids  require  very  different  quantities  of  heat 
to  convert  tbem  into  vapour.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  thus 
rendered  latent  may  be  determined  by  distilling  over  a  given 
ma.'^s  of  the  liquid,  and  condensing  it  in  a  large  volume  of  water, 
the  temperature  of  wliich  is  noticed  before  and  after  the  expe- 
riment. Suppose  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  536°  C. ;  a  litre 
of  water  converted  into  steam  would  on  recondensation  raise  the 
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improvemeDts  in  the  moanting.  A  simpler  form  of  apparatus,  in  which  tlie 
evaporation  of  Bminonia  is  miide  use  of  for  the  production  of  a  low  temperature, 
waa  exhibited  io  London  at  Che  iDtemstionol  Exhibition  of  tS62  by  MM.  Can6 
and  Co. 

Fig.  ido  represents  the  apparatus:  a  is  a 
■trong  boiler  of  wrought  iron,  filled  for  three 
qoarters  of  its  capacity  with  n  coiicentratcd  hala- 
tion of  ammonia ;  b,  a  wrought  iron  annular 
oondencet,  shown  in  nection,  connected  with  the 
bmlar  by  pipe»  Bprt!ialiy  arranged  with  a  view  to 

'ent  the   liquid  from   boiling   over  into  the 

iver.  In  order  to  nse  the  instrument,  the 
boiler  is  laid  upon  its  side,  with  the  condenser 
upwards,  for  about  ten  minuti^s,  so  as  to  allow 
all  the  liquid  to  drain  back  Into  the  boiler,  the 
expulsion  of  the  liquid  being  facilitated  by  heat-  ''■ 
ing  the  condenser  with  a  lamp.  The  boiler  ia 
then  heated  vny  gradually  by  means  of  a  stove 
or  large  gas-burner,  and  the  condenser  plunged  - 
into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  through  which  a 
. '.atream  of  cold  water  is  liept  running.  A  little  water  is  placed  in  the  cup.  I), 
B  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  screw-cock  comraanicating  with  the  interior.  Dix- 
s  next  proceeded  with,  until  the  temperatnre  of  the  boiler  baa  risen 
D  about  270°  (132°  C),  when  the  ammonia  will  have  been  in  a  great  meanu« 
espelled  tram  the  liquid,  and  condensed  iu  the  rei«ivcr  under  the  prtwure  of  il« 
own  particles.  The  boiler  is  then  withdrawn  fiom  the  fire,  the  water  in  the 
cavity,  B,  is  allowed  completely  to  drain  away,  a  cork  is  put  into  the  bole  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  space,  b,  and  a  little  alcohol  is  poured  into  the  cavity,  afl«r 

|>%hich  the  vessel  oonlainiog  the  water  to  be  frozen  is  introduced.  The  boiler 
k  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  coid  water,  and  kept  cool  by  a  ra,^\d,  c,<u:i«t^  o^  ci^& 


^bp«vi 

^KMBi 
K^boile 


■jJdtbe 
^HUatit 
BHo  abi 
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temperature  of  lo  litres  ^f-6  C.     It  is  found  that  a  litre  of  water, 
if  converted  into  steam  of  loo  ,  aud  condensed   again   into  the 
liquid  form,  would  raise  about  5J  litres  of  water  from  o"  to  100°  C. 
We  owe  to  Audriivri   (Q.  J.  CAem.  Soe.  1848,  i.  27)  a  carePnl  detmnma' 
tion  of  \iie  lutent  heat  ol'  a  number  ol'  vapours:  fig.   141   sbowH  the  mod*  of 
procedure    which    he     adopU^d.       TW 
Fia.  141,  liquid  to  be  tried  >*  placed  iu  the  fl^ 

A,  [he  neck  of  which  liaa  >  vaj  ahort 
bend,  and  in  connected  with  a  gliaa 
receiver,  b,  funiiihed  with  >  apiral  con- 
di-nsing-tube,  termiiuitiug  at  d  ;  thii 
receiver  is  yluced  in  a  veasel  c,  with  a 
comtiJiTBUe  quantity  of  water,  which 
hiut  been  aei'urately  weighed.  The 
liquid  i»  dibtilled  uvei-  ioto  B:  the 
quajitity  that  cundcniies  ia  coiefullf 
wei(;hi^,  and  thn  line  of  temperatorc 
enperienued  by  the  water  used  for  cod- 
(teiiHitioti  u  estiioated  by  a  vtrj  sen- 
(itivK  thermometer,  (.  The  whole  i* 
encioHed  in  an  outer  tiii-plat«  v«a«J 
I'urnished  with  a  lid,  wbich  acta  ai  a 
scrwn,  nnd  it  u  further  protected  from 
the  rudititioii  ol'  the  lamp  by  tbe  tin- 
plate  scieen  S ;  *  ia  a  light  glaaa  tabe 
for  iigitatitig  the  water.  The  re»aft 
ulitaiiiiid  hnii,  however,  to  be  corrccted 
by  other  experiraenta  for  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  the  ini'tilliu  purls  of  the  appBRilus,  and  for  that  which  ia  li«t  bj 
rndiatioD  during  thd  tJuie  tliat  the  eiperimunt  livsts  1  allowance  luu   aW  to  ba 


water,  whilut  the  condenxer,  c  c,  is  wra)iped  iu  flannel,  and  tlie  appuratut  ta  lell 
to  itself.  As  the  water  in  a  becomes  cool,  it  re-di«Mjlve»  the  condeniied  anini»- 
niacal  gaf  wliitli  evBii,ir;i(e»  rapidly  from  the  ve««el,  c,  producing  a  great  and 
Budden  depvi'ssioli  of  teniperature. 

If  air  tiiidx  udniJHiion  to  the  interior,  the  rapidity  of  congetiitiun  nity  k 
greatly  n  Juciil.     In  hucIi  a  cuKe  it  becouien  neceiwarf  to  get  rid  of  the  air,  ud 
it  may  be  esiwlled  in  the  Ibllowiiig  maimer: — The  tenijiorature  of  tlie  boils 
having  bivn  rained  to  about   140°  (60°  C),  water  having  been  placed  in  tha 
ctip,  D,  the  ncrew  at   the   Uittum   uf  the   cup  whii'li   coin iimni eaten   aith  tht; 
receiver  in  sliglilly  telnxed;  if  air  be  pivaeiit,  the  diHenfjuged  gas  will  carry  w. 
portion  uf  llie  air  with  it,  which  will  rine  to  the  Kurfiicu  of  the  water,  ahil*^ 
tlie  ammonia  ia  diiiKuKod  :  as  xnnn  an  the  escaping  ^as  id  wlmlly  diiiiolved  b^ 
tlie  water,  the  screw  luust  be  closed   firmly,  and  tho  dintillaliou  proceeded  wiU»- 
an  above  directed. 

M.  KhouI    I'ictet,  of  Oenevu,  has   employed   liquid   suipliurou*   anhydride,,   -~ 
oondensed  by  a  pi-eiouTe  of  two  or  tlirce  alniwplien^s,  and  Hllowcd  tu  volatiliiB 
in  a  vcwel  I'roui  wliiuh  tlip  gaa  i«  removed  by  n  pump  and  returned  to  tbe  cou- 
denaer.     An  a  cin^ulatini;  Hiiid.  dilute  glvi^'riu  is  used  instead  of  aalt  water. 

Mr.  King  has  recently  contrived  a  machine  in  which,  by  means  of  the  expan- 
sion of  compresaed  air.  he  U  emibled  to  produce  an  amount  of  cold  equal  to  that 
generated  by  the  eiLer  machine  for  an  equal  uonaumptiun  of  coal.    (Jaa.  Young.) 
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made  for  the  heat  which  the  condensed  liquid  has  given  out  after  its  lique- 
faction, in  cooling  down  from  its  boiling-point  to  the  temperature  of  the  water 
used  in  the  condenser. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  delicate  branch  of  inquiry  by 
Desprets^  and  by  Brix,  which,  however,  embraced  a  much  smaller 
number  of  liquids,  agree  pretty  closely  with  each  other  and  with 
the  experiments  of  Andrews.  These  results,  with  some  of  those 
obtained  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  who  also  have  made  numerous 
experiments  upon  this  subject  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  1853  [3],  xxxvii. 
461),  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Latent  Heat  of  Vapours^ 


Sabttance. 

Equal  Masses  Eqajl  Masses 
•  C.                 °  F. 

Equal  Masses 
Steam  =  looa. 

Equal  Vols. 
Sicam     xooo. 

Observer. 

Water        

53667 

966-0 

1000 

1000 

Re^nault 

>»              >» 

53590 

964-6 

9986 

Andrews 

Wood  Spirit      

26370 

4747 

491*4 

873*5 

»» 

tf            ft 

26386 

474'9 

4917 

874  I  \ 

994*8  j 

Favre  and 

Alcohol     

208*92 

376*1 

389*3 

Silbermann 

»»            f> 

202*40 

364*3 

377*1 

9638 

Andrews 

Fusel  Oil 

121*37 

218-5 

226*1 

1 105*6 

F.  and  S. 

Formic  Acid      

12072 

217*3 

224*9 

574*8 

9» 

Methyl  Formiate 

117-10 

210*8 

218*2 

7273 

Andrews 

Butyric  Acid     

1 14*67 

206-4 

2137 

1044*6 

F.  and  S. 

Methyl  Acetate 

1 10*20 

198-4 

205-3 

844*2 

Andrews 

Formic  Ether    

105-30 

189*5 

196*2 

8066 

» 

Valeric  Acid      

103-52 

186-3 

192-9 

1 093- 1 

F.  and  S. 

Acetic  Acid       

101-91 

183-4 

189-9 

633*0 

9» 

Acetic  Ether     

105-80 

190*4 

197*1 

9638 

W 

n                 »t 

9268 

166-8 

1727 

8443 

Andrews 

£ther 

90*45 

162*8 

168*5 

692*9 

»> 

tt            »* 

91-11 

164*0 

169-8 

6979 

F.  and  S. 

Methyl  Butyrate 

87-33 

157*2 

1627 

922*1 

>» 

Carbonic  Disulphide... 

8667 

J  500 

161  5 

68 1  9 

Andrews 

Oil  of  Lemons 

70-02 

126-0 

130*5 

985*8 

F.  and  S. 

»>            »« 

80*00 

144-0 

149*1 

1126-3 

Brix 

Oil  of  Turpeutin 

74*00 

1332 

1379 

1041*8 

» 

M                          ft 

6873 

1237 

128-1 

9676 

F.  and  S. 

Terebene    

67*21 

121*0 

125-2 

9462 

** 

Oxalic  Ether     

7272 

131*0 

1355 

1099*1 

Andrews 

Amy  lie  Ether    

69-40 

124-9 

129-3 

1135*1 

F.  and  S. 

Cetylie  Alcohol,  Ethal 

58-48 

105*3 

1090 

1465*0 

w               1 

Phosphorous  Chloride 
Ethyl  Iodide     

51-42 

92*6 

95*8 

7319 

Andrews   ; 

46-87 

84*4 

87*3 

7-6  Q 

9» 

Methyl  Iodide 

46-07 

84*9 

85-8 

677-2 

»9 

Bromine    

45  60 

82*1 

85*0 

755*3 

it 

'  Stannic  Chloride 

30*53 

54*9 

56*9 

8217 

ft 

Iodine        

23*95 

43*1 

44*6 

6297 

F.  and  S. 

The  numbers  which  represent  the  latent  heat  of  equal  volumes 
of  each  vapour  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in  the 
fourth  column  by  the  molecular  weight  of  each  comi^xxxk^)  ^ytA^^ 
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by  18,  the  number  for  the  molecule  of  aqueous  vapour,  HjO.  The 
numbers  contained  in  the  second  column  indicate  the  quantities 
of  water  in  grammes,  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  raised 
i^  C.  by  condensation  into  the  liquid  form  of  a  gramme  of  the 
vapours  of  each  of  the  various  liquids  mentioned ;  the  liquid  con- 
densed being  supposed  in  each  case  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  its 
own  boiling-point.  For  instance,  the  conversion  of  one  gramme 
of  steam  at  100°  C.  into  water  at  100°  would  raise  536*67  grammes 
of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C.  So  the  condensation  of  one  gramme 
of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  at  78°-4  into  liquid  alcohol  at  78°'4  would 
heat  20892  grammes  of  water  from  o^  to  1°  C. 

(187)  The  density  of  steam  increases  directly  as  its  pressure. 
Watt  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  the  same  mass  or 
quantity  of  steam,  whatever  its  density  may  be,  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  heat,  its  latent  heat  being  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  its  sensible  heat  is  diminished  or  absorbed.  For  in- 
stance— 

A  certain  quantity  of  steam  at  100^  C]      100  nnits  of  sensible  heat,  and 
condensed  at  0°  C,  gives  out    .     •)      536      „     of  latent  heat. 


Amounting  together  to 636 


The  same  quantity  of  steam  at  1 2 1  °  C,  |  ^        ., ,    ,  ^ 

condensed  at  o**,  gives  out  .     .     . )  "  ^^ 

But  only 5 1 5      »     of  latent  heat. 

Still  amounting  together  to  .     .-    .     .  636 


The  same  quantity  of  steam  at   ^4  ,)  ^        ^^.^    ^     . 

J        1    .    o     .  .         -^^  '\       34     t.    of  sensible  heat, 

condensed  at  o  ,  gives  out    .     .     .  j        ''^     " 

But  now  as  much  as 602     „     of  latent  heat. 

Making  together,  as  before   ....  636 


Regnault  has,  however,  shown  by  a  series  of  laborious  expe- 
riments, that  although  the  assumption  of  tliis  rule  may  not  lead 
to  serious  errors  in  practice,  and  although,  consequently,  there  is 
but  little  saving  of  fuel  in  performing  evaporations  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, yet  that  it  is  not  strictly  correct.  It  is  true  that  the 
latent  heat  decreases  as  the  sensible  heat  rises,  but  this  diminu- 
tion is  less  rapid  than  the  rise  in  sensible  heat ;  for,  in  reality^  the 
sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  increases  as  the  temperature 
rises,  by  a  constant  quantity,  equal  for  each  degree  to  nP'^o^  c : 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  sensible  heat  of  steam  may  be  neglected  for  all  degrees 
below  zero  Fahrenheit : — 
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Latent  and  Sensible  Heat  of  Steam  at  different  Temperatures. 


Pretturein 
atmopherea. 

Temperature. 

Latent  heat 
«F. 

Sum  of  latent  and 

lenaible  heat 

«»F. 

0*00146 
000603 

rooooo 

8-00000 

0 

32 

212 

339*5 

III4 
1091-7 
9660 

^77'3 

1 1 14 

1 1237 
1 178-0 
1216-8 

*'C. 

°C. 

»c. 

0-006 
I -000 
2-000 
8000 

0 
100 
120-8 
170-8 

606-5 

537-0 
5228 
488-0 

606-3 
637-0 

643-6 
658-8 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  equal  volumes  of  different 
liquids  produce  very  different  volumes  of  vapour.  Water  furnishes 
a  much  larger  volume  than  any  other  liquid^  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
at  100^  C.  expanding  to  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  100^^  or 
more  accurately  to  1694  times  its  volume.  The  following  table 
shows  the  volume  of  vapour  which  is  furnished  by  a  cubic  inch 
of  four  different  liquids^  at  their  respective  boiling-points.  Equal 
volumes  of  different  vapours^  taken  at  the  boiling-points  of  their 
respective  liquids^  consequently  possess  very  different  densities^  as 
is  shown  by  the  last  column  of  the  table : — 


1 

T  cubic  inch  of  each 

liquid  at  15O  C.  yields  in 

the  caae  of 

Cubic  inches  of 

▼anour  at 
ita  bouinfi^-point. 

Boiling'point 

1 

Weight  in  graina  of  100 

cubic  in.  ofeach  yiqranr 

at  ito  boUing-point 

"C. 

°F. 

1 

Water        

Alcohol      

£tber 

Oil  of  Tarpentin 

1694 

498 

247 
225 

1000 
78-4 

35-6 
i6ro 

212 

I73'I 
95-6 

321-8 

14-92 
'40-47 

7414 
96-84 

(188)  Distillation, — The  rapid  formation  of  vapour  during 
ebullition  is  often  made  use  of  by  the  chemist  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  liquids  from  solids^ — as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  distilling 
water  to  free  it  from  the  impurities  dissolved  in  it,  or  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  two  liquids  which  differ  in  volatility,  as  in  procuring  spirit 
of  wine  from  a  fermented  liquor.  In  such  operations  the  arrange- 
ments for  condensation  acquire  considerable  importance  ;  they  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  the  worm-tub  is  the  apparatus  most  usually 
employed  :  it  consists  of  a  spiral  pipe  called  a  worm,  which  is 
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shown  in  fig.  142,  aurrounded  by  a  considerable  volnme  of  cold 
water :  the  vapoiir  passes  from  the  boiler  into  the  worm,  is  COQ- 
dcnsfrd,  and  runs  off  at  the  lower  a]>erture  into  suitable  receiven. 


Fresh  additious  of  cold  water  are  continually  required  in  the  re- 
fr'iyerutory,  as  the  worm  aud  tub  are  called.  Tlic  heat  is  greatest 
in  the  upper  coils,  where  the  hot  vapour  enters ;  aud  as  the  heated 
water,  trom  its  diuiinished  density,  remains  at  the  top,  it  is 
ueeessary,  in  supplying  the  fresh  water  for  cooling,  to  allow  it  to 
enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  heated  portions  flow 
off  at  the  upper  part.  The  object  of  giving  to  the  steam-pipe  ftu 
ascending  direction,  as  it  passes  to  the  condenser,  is  to  insure  the 
return  to  the  boiler  of  any  particles  of  liquid  which  may  have 
mechanically  carried  up  by  the  breaking  of  the  bubbles  iu  thC' 
of  ebullition. 

Various  modifications  of  condenser  are  employed  in  the  labff*- 
ratory.  A  convenient  form  of  the  apparatus  ia  that  known  ti 
Liebig's.  It  consists  of  an  outer  metallic  tube,  through  the  axis 
of  which  a  glass  tube  is  passed,  and  is  supported  by  perforated 
corks  :  the  space  I>etween  the  two  tubes  is  filled  with  water,  which 
is  continually  renewed  by  cold  water  supnlied  bv  a  funnel  near 
the  lower  extremity,  while  the  hot  water  escapes  at  the  ol 


s  Xav 


jthe^^ 
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end.     Tlie  method  of  using  it  is   a 
Annexed  ligure. 

Fig.  143. 


ifficicntly   indicated   by  the 


"When  the  products  of  distillation  are  not  very  volatile,  it  is 
often  found  convenient  to  make  nse  of  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  ueck  of  the  retort  as  a  means  of  condensation.    Fig.  144 


shows  a  method  by  which  this  can  be  effected,  the  neck  of  the 
^^etort  being  prolonged  hy  the  addition  of  the  conical  tube  or 
^Mtj^pter.      Piecea  of  blotting-paper  are  usnd  to  distnhute  the  water 
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as  it  trickles  slowly  from  the  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  ob- 
structed by  a  plug  of  tow  :  the  superfluous  water  is  carried  off  into 
a  jug  or  other  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  a  fillet  of 
tow  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  progress  of  the 
distillation  is  hastened  by  covering  the  arch  of  the  retort  with  a 
cap  of  brown  paper  or  of  tin-plate ;  a  chamber  of  hot  air  is  thus 
maintained  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  and  the 
vapour  is  prevented  frum  condensing  where  it  would  necessarily 
return  again  into  the  mass  of  liquid  undergoing  distillation. 

The  complete  separation  of  two  liquids  which  differ  in  vohitility 
cannot,  however,  be  effected  by  mere  distillation,  because  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  less  volatile  one  always  passes  over  with  that 
which  is  the  more  volatile.  The  separation  of  alcohol  and  water, 
for  example,  is  never  completely  effected  by  distillation ;  because 
at  i73°'i  (78°*4C.)  (the  boiling-point  of  alcohol)  the  pressure  of 
aqueous  vapour  is  still  considerable;  indeed  it  is  sufficient  to 
balance  a  column  of  mercury  nearly  13  inches  (330™°*)  in  height. 
In  the  first  distillation  of  the  fermented  liquor,  a  considerable 
portion  of  water,  therefore,  comes  over  with  the  spirit.  The 
less  the  amount  of  spirit  originally  contained  in  the  liquid,  the 
larger  is  the  portion  of  water  in  the  distilled  liquor.  By  a 
second  distillation  the  portion  of  water  in  the  distillate  is  re- 
duced ;  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  like  effect  until  the 
reduction  of  the  portion  of  water  in  each  successive  product  of 
distillation  no  longer  compensates  for  the  waste  and  expense  of 
the  operation.  An  ingenious  method  of  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  for  these  frequent  and  costly  rectifications  was  devised 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Adam.  By  its  means  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carr}'ing  the  concentration  at  a  single  operation  to  the 
highest  point  attainable  by  mere  distillation.  The  principle  of 
this  invention  consists  in  connecting  together  a  number  of  recti- 
fying chambers,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vapour  driven  off 
from  the  chamber  nearest  the  iire  shall  be  condensed  in  the 
second,  and  by  the  heat  given  out  in  its  condensation  shall  cause 
the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  liquid  of  the  second  to  distil 
into  the  third  chamber,  and  those  of  the  third  into  a  fourth,  and 
so  on  till  a  sufficient  degree  of  concentration  is  effected. 

The  most  effective  method  of  attaining  this  object  is  exhibited  in  the  fbrm- 
of  apparatus  called  from   its  inventor,   Cofftys  atill.     Fig.   145   represents 
section  of  one  of  these  stills.     B  b'  is  the  body  of  the  still,  which  is  made 
copper,  and  enclosed  in  a  case  of  wood,  to  prevent  loss  of  heat :  upon  the  bod^"'^ 
two  columns,  D  F,  H  K,  are  supported ;  o  is  the  vessel  from  which  the  liquor  for 
distillation  is  raised  by  the  pump  q  ;  the  liquor  enters  the  column  h  k,  by  the 
long  spiral  pipe  L  L,  by  which  it  is  ultimately  conveyed,  through  the  pipe  m  to     " 
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the  top  of  the  coluinn  d  f.  Tlie  hfat  employed  In  the  difltillBtion  is  not  the 
direct  heat  of  a  fire,  but  is  procured  by  injecting  sleam  obtained  from  a  boiler 
not   shown    in    the   figure. 

The  Bteam  enters  the  body  Fio.  14^. 

of  the  atill  through  the  pipe 
A ;  the  amouot  of  atenm  ad- 
mitted being  regulated  by  a 
valre,  the  handle  of  which 
in  shown  at  F.  B  b'  is  di- 
vided into  two  chamber*  by 
means  of  a  copper  nhclf, 
pienxd  with  numerouu  small 
holes,  which  allow  the  piL's age 
of  at«am  apwarde,  tliungh 
they  are  sufficiently  small  to 
preTent  the  descent  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  li- 
quid which  may  be  resting 
upon  the  shelf.  The  steam 
is  at  first  condenoed  in  the 
oold  liquid  of  the  lower 
chamber,  but  it  quickly 
raises  this  liquid  to  the  boil- 
ing-point, driving  off  the  ' 
alcoholic  portions  first,  as  ~ 
they  are  the  roost  volatile.  ~ 

This  vapour  traverses  the  liquid  which  renta  in  1',  on  the  perforated  shelf, 
and  gradually  raises  it  to  the  bulling- point,  driving  olT  f-^ni  it  the  alcohol 
in  vapour  i  this  vapour  passes  oR'  by  a  pipe  z,  to  the  bottom  of  the  column  d  f. 
This  column  is  divided  into  a  series  ul'  compartments,  by  perforated  shelves 
of  copper;  each  of  these  shelves  is  provided  with  a  pipe  for  carrying  off  the 
Uqnid  to  the  shelf  below.  This  pipe  is  long  enough  to  dip  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  on  the  shelf  beneath  it,  and  projects  about  an  inch  above  the 
upper  surface  of  the  shelf  to  which  it  is  attached ;  a  stratum  of  liquid  about 
an  inch  in  depth  is  thus  retained  upon  each  shelf,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
vapours  which  ascend  from  the  shelf  neit  below  it  The  waih  or  liquid  lor 
distillation,  having  become  heated  during  its  passage  througli  the  spiral  pipe 
in  tlte  column  B  E,  falls  upon  the  uppermost  perforated  shelf  in  d  F,  flows 
off  at  the  fartliest  end  of  tliat  shelf,  and  then  falls  upon  the  next  shelf;  thence 
it  posses  to  the  third,  and  bo  on  in  succession  to  each  shelf:  as  It  descends,  it 
encuuntttrs  the  ascending  vapours,  which  at  each  successive  step  of  the  ascent 
beoone  more  and  more  alcoholic — -the  waiih,  as  it  descends  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  when  it  reaches  the  vessel  BB',  it  is  wholly  deprived  of  spirit  If  the 
qoanlity  of  the  ascendicig  vapuur  should  become  at  any  time  too  great  to  pass 
through  the  perforations  in  the  shelves,  the  pressure  opens  the  valves  t  t, 
which  are  provided  for  security  la  each  shelf.  The  vapour  having  reached  the 
top  of  the  column  d  F,  is  conveyed  by  the  steam-pipe  i  1  N,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fiuishing  column  or  rectifier  H  s.  The  lower  part  of  tliis  column,  as  high 
as  the  pipe  t,  is  constructed  exactly  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  column  o  i. 
but  in  each  compartment  between  the  shelves  the  spiral  pipe  I  I.  makes  three 
or  four  convolutions,  and  thus  becomes  warmed  by  the  ascending  heated  vapours. 
In  this  second  column  the  spirituous  liquid  distilled  over  from  the  first  column 
I  Bttdergoea  a  successive  rectification  upon  euch  of  the  lower  shelves,  and  becomes 
e  sad  more  concentrated  by  the  ascent  of  the  alcoholic  vapours,  which,  hj 
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their  condenFatlon  at  each  succeMive  stage,  emit  sufBcient  of  the  beat  pra- 
vioukIj  held  latent  to  effect  the  distillation  of  the  more  volatile  portiooa  of  the 
liquid  by  which  they  are  condensed.  The  five  upper  shelves  of  thia  oolamn 
merely  act  as  a  condenser  for  the  alcoholic  vapours;  these  shelves  mre  not 
perforated,  and  are  attached  to  the  alternate  sides  of  the  column,  l«*aving  a 
narrow  passage  at  one  end  of  each  shelf,  so  as  to  oblige  the  vapours  to  describe 
a  zigzag  direction  :  the  pipe  Y  carries  off  the  finished  spirit  into  proper  receivers; 
the  pipe  b  carries  off  any  uncondensed  epiritnous  vapour  to  a  refrigentorj, 
whilst  the  weak  spirit  which  reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  column  is  retomed 
by  the  pipe  8  to  the  vei^scl  o.  The  spent  wash,  as  it  accumulates  in  B  b\ 
is  drawn  off  at  intervals,  and  the  still  can  thus  continue  its  operations  witlioat 
intermitjision. 

In  clicmical  investigation  recourse  is  frequently  had  to  firac- 
tioual  distillation  for  the  partial  separation  of  liquids  of  different 
volatilities.  When  a  retort  is  employed  a  thermometer  is  adapted 
by  a  cork  to  the  tubulurc^  the  bulb  being  placed  above  the  liquid, 
but  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  neck  of  the  retort.  Unless 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  volatilities  of  the 
bcxlies  an  incomplete  separation  is  effected,  jnueh  of  the  lew 
volatile  bodies  passing  over  with  those  of  lower  boiling-points. 
The  separation  is  made  much  more  complete  by  changing  the 
form  of  apparatus^  imitating,  in  fact,  on  a  small  scale,  the  action  of 
Coffey's  still.  For  this  purpose  a  flask  may  be  employed^  to  the 
neck  of  which  is  adapted  a  glass  tube  of  about  a  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  which  five  or  six  bulbs  hive 
been  blown,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a  small  glass  alembic 
head.  A  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  tubulure  of  the  alembic 
head,  and  another  thermometer  may  be  inserted  through  a  tide 
tube  into  the  lowest  bulb.  When  the  distillation  is  carried  on 
slowly  the  vapour  of  the  most  volatile  body  passes  over  firsts  those 
of  lower  boiling-point  condensing  on  the  bulbs,  and  flowing  back 
into  the  flask.  The  contractions  between  the  bulbs  check  the 
diffusion  of  the  different  vapours,  and  the  more  volatile  liquid  is 
being  continually  carried  upwards  from  the  condensed  liquid  in 
the  bulbs  by  the  rising  vapours.  When  the  two  thermometers  in- 
dicate the  same  temperature  a  homogeneous  liquid  is  passing  over; 
a  rise  of  the  lower  one  indicates  that  a  second  vapour  is  com- 
mencing its  passage.  Several  more  complex  forms  of  this  appa- 
ratus have  been  devised. 

(189)  Evaporation, — ^AU   liquids,  at  temperatures  far  below 
their  points  of  ebullition^  emit  vapour  by  the  tranquil  process  of 
evaporation.     The  amount   of  vapour  given   off  at  a  constant 
temperature  differs  greatly  in  different  liquids,  and  is  dependent 
upon  tlie  temperature  at  which  each  liquid  boils. 

The  great  difference  in  the  volatility  of  liquids  at  the  same  temperatare  is 
strikingly  shown  by  filling  a  number  of  barometer-tubes  (fig.  146)  with  mercurj. 


mnd  inverting  them  iu  a  bath  of  the  same  melHl.  One  of  thoxe  tubeR  { i )  mav 
be  kept  w  a  ataudurd  of  retGrence :  if  into  one  ol'  the  olherii  (i)  a  lew  drops  of 
water  he  alluwud  U>  aacciid,  an  imniediutc  depreaniou  of  the  column  uf  laauury 
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is  observed,  due  to  tha  ulastioity  of  tha  aijueoiw  vipout  furniflhed  by  Uit  evapo- 

ratioD  of  the  water.     If  into  a  third  tube  (3)  ■Icohol  be  introdutwd,  a  greater 

depreonon  will  be  peroepLlble;  oarbonio  diiiulphide  in  «  Fourth  lube  (4)  will  pro- 

duee  a  slill  gmitur  depression,  and  if  ether  be  iidmitted  to  tt  liflh  (5).  the  height 

of  tlie  inercuriiU  uolunm  will  bd  still  les«.     Now  let  a  necond  wider  tube,  do»ed 

,   below  by  a  cork,  be  pl.u.'etl  luund  tlie  exWrinr  of  any  one  of  these  tubeti,  so  aa  to 

—fedoae  nearly  itH  whide  len^h,  as  in  fi^-,  147  :  let  the  outer  case  thus  formed  be 

F:flb)d  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  in  i^mdu  >lly  raised,  so  ati  to  oouimu- 

'  ttiaite  tha  beat  unilurialy  to  the  tabe  within.     A  proj^Bsire  depression  of  the 

IDercuri<il   column   \t   thus   pri>duL;eJ  1  and   by   meusurin;-   the  amount  of  this 

deprrsxioo,  it  is  fuuud  that  the  pre^Hure  of  the  vapour  emitted  from  ench  liquid 

B  the  tt'mperuiure  rises,  until  at  the  boiling- point  of  the  liquid  the 

lOonies  equul  to  thut  of  the  air. 


If  the  temperature  iucrcase    according   to  the  terms    of  aii 
rithmetic  ratio,  the  pressure  rises  according;  to    the  terms  of  a 
iometric  progression,  the  ratio  of  which  differs  for  each  liquid. 
The  followiug  table  comprises  aumc  of  the  results  of  RegiiiiuLt'& 
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experiments  upon  the  pressure  of  the  vapours  of  Tarioas  Bqiiidi  it 
equal  temperatures.  The  pressure  of  the  vapoar  is  meuored  hj 
the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  millimetres  which  eseh 
vapour  will  support  at  the  temperatures  quoted.  That  of  water 
is  taken  from  Begnault's  Relations  dei  Ea^riencet,  &c.  {Mtm.  ie 
Vliutitut,  1847,  wu  624),  and  those  of  the  other  liquids  the  tem- 
peratures of  which  were  determined  by  a  mercnrial  thermometer 
from  the  Complet  Rtndus,  i860, 1.  1063 : — 


^' 
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32 
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50 

433-26 
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160-47 

44-48 
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445 

68 

30 

63633 

436-97 

24591 

78-49 

31-548 

6-87 

86 

40 

909-59 

61699 

366-20 

133;64 

54-906 

10-80 

104 

50 

1271M2 

856-71 

530-96 

91-982 

1698 

60 

1728-52 

1  '6373 

751-01 

350-26 

148791 

2646 
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70 

1307  81 

.55  ■■84 

103809 

541-11 

233093 
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80 

30244  T 

Z03377  1  l4o4'57 

812-76 

354*643 

61-30 
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90 

3893-05 

2622-13     1863-12 

1.88-43 

525-450 

9061 
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495081 

3329-54  '  2426  52 

169492 

760-00 
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1075-37 

1856a 
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120    770120 

5145-43     39'6i7 

3219-6B 

1491-28 

257-21 
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130 

6273-03    4865-65 

430' -04 

203028 

34898 
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140 

7556-88     596576 

563700 

2717-63 

464-02 
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'  7226-49 

725873 

358' -23 

605-20 

ya 
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'  865772 

4651-62 

77509 

310 
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1 

5961-66 

975-42 

338 

iSo 

7546-39 

1207-92 

356 

190 

9442-70 

1473-24 

374 

1168896 

1771-47 
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(190)  Dalian's  Law  of  Pressure  of  Vapours. — It  was  assamal 
by  Daltun  thai-  the  pressure  of  all  vapours  was  equal,  if  com- 
pared at  temperatures  which  represented  differences  of  an  eqnal 
number  of  degrees  above  or  below  the  boiling-points  of  dieir 
respective  liquida,  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  incrcaaiug  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression  uniform  for  all  liquids, 
as  the  temperature  rose  in  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progresaioiL 
This  law  is  not  strictly  in  ai-cordance  with  the  results  of  ex- 
periment. However,  for  sliort  distances  above  and  below  the 
boiling-point,  it  is  very  nearly  true,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
mercury,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
observations  of  the  boiling-points  of  liquids  made  at  atmospheric 
pressures  which  are  but  little  above  or  below  the  standard  pres- 
sure of  760°"- 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  pressure  of  the  vapours 
of  five  different  liquids  at  corresponding  distances  above  and  below 
their  boiling-points. 

Pressure  of  Vapours  at  equal  distances  from  the  Boiling^Points 

of  the  Liquids. 


BlGVAULT. 

Ubs. 

U»B. 

Mabz. 

Atooasbo. 

NnmhAr  c%f 

above  or 

Water. 

Alcohol. 
Sp.  Gr.  081^ 

Ether. 

Carbon. 

Disulph. 

Mercury. 

below 
boUiog. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

PrC8S. 

Temp. 

Press. 

Temp. 

Presi. 

«»F. 

Inches. 

^'F. 

Inches. 

°P. 

Inches. 

oy 

Inches. 

°F. 

Inches. 

+   40 

25^ 

6314 

+    30 

247 

52-90 

134 

50-9 

+    20 

232 

4406 

124 

4264 

137 

42*19 

+     10 

222 

36-47 

i«3 

37-00 

"4 

35*2 

127 

35  60 

Boiling- 
Point 

212 

3000 

'73 

3000 

104 

30-00 

117 

29-87 

680 

30-00 

—  10 

202 

«4'50 

163 

24-20 

<)4 

24-70 

107 

24-91 

—  20 

191 

19-87 

153 

«9*3o 

84 

20-00 

97 

2065 

—  30 

T82 

i6-oo 

M3 

1505 

I^ 

16-10 

87 

17-00 

—  40 

172 

12-78 

133 

11-60 

64 

1300 

Z^ 

1389 

-  50 

162 

10-12 

"3 

875 

54 

1030 

67 

11-27 

630 

1985 

—  60 

152 

794 

"3 

670 

44 

8-10 

57 

9-07 

—  70 

142 

618 

J  03 

4-90 

34 

6*  20 

47 

7-24 

—  80 

132 

4-76 

93 

367 

37 

573 

—  90 

122 

363 

«3 

273 

27 

4*49 

590 

8 

The  ether  used  in  these  experiments  could  not  have  been  per- 
fectly pure,  as  its  boiling-point  is  too  high.  The  boiling-point 
of  mercury  was  estimated  by  a  mercurial  thermometer  without 
correction  for  the  increasing  rate  of  expansion  at  high  tempe- 
ratures. 

The  increase  of  pressure  produced  by  heat  in  those  vapours 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  liquids  by  which  they  are  fur- 
nished, indicates  also  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  density : 
the  one  may,  in  fact,  be  calculated  from  the  other.  "When  the 
temperature  is  reduced,  the  pressure  falls,  and  a  portion  of  the 
vapour  is  condensed.  There  is,  indeed,  for  every  vapour  a  maxi- 
mum density  for  each  temperature,  which,  when  the  liquid  is  in 
contact  with  the  vapour,  is  speedily  attained,  but  which  cannot 
be  surpassed,  no  matter  how  much  the  pressure  to  which  the 
vapour  is  subjected  may  vary  ;  an  increase  of  pressure  imme- 
diately condenses  a  part  of  the  liquid  that  had  evaporated,  and  a 
diminution  of  pressure  is  attended  with  immediate  volatilization  of 
a  fresh  portion  of  the  liquid :  consequently  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
vapour  of  any  particular  liquid  at  any  given  temperature,  is 
always  of  the  same  pressure,  and  possesses  the  same  density. 
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If  a  small  quantity  of  ether  be  thrown  np  into  the  ▼acoam  of  the  bato- 
vietcr  tube,  represented  in  fi^.  1 48,  the  lenjij^h  of  the  column  of  mercury,  a  5, 

above  the  level  of  that  in  the  bath,  will  continue  to  be 
Fio.  148.  nearly  the  name  whether  the  tube  be  raised  or  lowered 

in  the  outer  vessel.  If  it  be  raised,  fresh  ether  will 
evaporate ;  if  depressed,  part  of  the  yapour  will  be  eoB- 
densed. 

(191)  lAmii  of  Evaporation, — From  irhat 
has  just  been  stated  it  might  be  supposed  that 
all  liquids,  even  at  the   lowest    temperature, 
were  constantly  emitting  vapour.     That  mer- 
cury does  so  at  common  atmospheric  tempe- 
ratures may  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  expe- 
riment.    Place  at  the   bottom  of  a  bottle  a 
few   drops  of  mercury,  and  suspend  in  the 
neck  a  bit  of  gold  leaf;  in  a  few  weeks  the 
lower  portions  of  the  gold  will   become  white 
from  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  of  mer- 
cury upon   it.      In  the  tube  of  a  well-made 
barometer  the  same  thing   is   shown  by  the 
formation   of  a  dew  of  metallic  globules  in 
the  space  above  the  column  of  metal.    Faraday 
has,  however,  proved  that  there  is  a  tempe- 
rature below  which   this  volatilization  ceases, 
a  temperature  which  varies  for  different  sub- 
stances ;  for  mercury  the  limit  is  about  4°  C: 
for  sulphuric  acid  the  limit  is  much  higher, 
since  the  acid  undergoes  no   sensible  evapo- 
ration   at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures.     The  cohesion  of 
the  liquid   here   appears  to  overcome   the    feeble    tendency  to 
evaj)oration. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  a  body  that  it  should 
be  in  the  liquid  form.      Solid  camphor   is   constantly  emitting 
vapour,  which  condeuites  in  a  crystalline  form  on  the   sides  and 
upper  part  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it.      Ice,  if  introduced 
into  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer,  inmieiliatcly  causes  a  depression 
of   the    mercurial   column    amounting    at   0°  C.  to  upwards  of 
0"457"*°*",  and  even  at  0°  F.  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  of  ice  is 
found  to  amount  to  oi™™'      It  is  owing  to  this  evaporation  that 
patches  of  snow  and  tufts  of  ice  are  observed  gradually  to  dis- 
appear even  during  the  continuance  of  a  severe  frost. 

Kegnault  found  in  his  experiments  that  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  curve  which  reprt^sents  the  pressure  of  a  vapour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state; 
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that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  abrupt  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  vapour  emitted  from  a  body  when  it  becomes  solid. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  tubes^ 
shown  in  fig.  145^  which  contains  a  volatile  liquid^  be  imiformly 
raised  throughout  its  entire  length,  the  pressure  of  the  vapour 
increases  rapidly  till  the  liquid  reaches  its  boiling-point.  The 
application  of  heat  to  one  portion  only  of  the  tube^  however,  is 
attended  with  a  very  different  result:  the  liquid  may  even  be 
heated  to  ebullition,  and  it  will  distil  and  be  condensed,  but 
unless  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  filled  with 
vapour  he  heated  to  the  same  degree,  no  corresponding  increase 
of  pressure  will  be  observed :  the  pressure  can  never  exceed  that 
of  the  vapour  which  would  be  emitted  if  the  liquid  were  at  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  coolest  portion  of  the  tube 
above  the  liquid;  because  the  excess  of  vapour  is  at  once  con- 
densed as  soon  as  it  reaches  this  colder  part  of  the  space.  The 
ether,  for  example,  in  the  barometer-tube  5,  fig.  147,  may  be 
made  to  boil  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  but  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  undergoes  little  change ;  the  ether  vapour 
being  condensed  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  space  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  produced.* 

(192)  Circumstances  which  Influence  Evaporation, — In  the 
process  of  evaporation,  the  vapour  is  supplied  only  from  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  liquid.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  extent 
of  surface  exposed  must  greatly  influence  the  amount  and  rapidity 
of  evaporation  independently  of  the  temperature.  Now  if  the 
evaporating  surface  be  in  any  way  protected,  as  by  allowing  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  to  become  diffused  over  it,  evaporation  is 
entirely  suspended.  Advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this  fact  in 
the  laboratory  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  gentle 
heat  for  many  hours :  the  vessel  to  be  heated  is  supported  in  a 
larger  one  containing  water,  upon  the  top  of  which  a  little  oil  has 
been  poured ;  under  these  circumstances  the  danger  of  the  water- 
bath  becoming  dry  is  obviated,  and  the  temperature  required  is 
kept  up  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  fuel,  because  the  escape  of 
latent  heat  by  evaporation  is  prevented.  "When,  on  the  contrary, 
a  rapid  evaporation  is  necessary,  a  large  extent  of  surface  must 
be  exposed.  In  the  salt  works  of  Cheshire,  for  instance,  the  brine 
is  evaporated  in  shallow  pans,  4  or  5  feet  (i'2  or  1*5  metre)  wide 
and  40  or  50  feet  (i  a  or  15  metres)  in  length,  the  fire  being  lighted 


*  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  Table  giving  tbe  pressure  of  aqueous 
rapour  for  each  degree  C.  between  0°  and  100''. 
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at  one  end  and  the  flue  passing  horizontally  underneath  to  the  other 
extremity.  At  Salzburg^  in  the  Tyrol^  the  same  object  is  effected 
by  pumping  the  weak  brine  into  reservoirs^  whence  it  is  allowed 
to  trickle  down  through  stacks  of  brushwood^  by  which  meani 
the  surface  exposed  to  evaporation  in  the  air  is  almost  indefi- 
nitely increased.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  the  sea-witer 
is  admitted  into  extensive  shallow  pans  excavated  on  the  let- 
coast^  where  by  exposure  to  the  sun^s  rays  it  becomes  concen- 
trated^ and  the  salt  cr}'stallizes  out. 

Another  circumstance  which  influences  the  rate  of  evapon- 
tion  is  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Upon  tbii 
subject  a  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  Daniell  {Quart.  Jtmrn, 
Sci.  1834,  xvii.  46).  Under  a  receiver  connected  with  the  ai^ 
pump^  he  placed  a  circular  dish  of  water^  2*7  inches  in  diameter, 
and  supported  it  above  a  dish  containing  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid, — the  object  of  using  the  acid  being  to  absorb  the  aqueoos 
vapour  as  fast  as  it  was  generated :  the  results  of  these  eipcri- 
ments  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Rate  of  Evaporation  under  different  Pressures. 


Prcmnre  in  Inches 
of  Mercury. 

3-8 

Grains  . 
Eraponited. 

Pressure  in  Inches 
of  Mercury. 

Grains 
Eruponttd. 

124 
297 

9' 1 2 

1*9 

095 
047 

0*07 

I5'92 

2933 
5074 

II  2*33 

The  time  in  each  experiment  was  30  minutes^  the  temperatoi^ 
45°  (7°'2  C).  It  is  obvious  that  the  rapidity  of  evaporation 
under  these  circumstances  was  inversely  as  the  pressure^  ▼bid 
was  read  off  upon  the  gauge. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  pressure  of  a  gas  or  vapour  upon 
the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  purely  mechanical ;  and  it  follows  as  a 
consequence  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  that  the  quantitj 
of  vapour  which  rises  from  a  volatile  body  in  a  confined  space,  ii 
the  same  whether  that  space  be  filled  with  air  or  not.*  The 
time  that  is  occupied  before  the  space  shall  have  received  its  foil 


*  Regpiault  finds  that  this  is  not  absolutely  true, — the  pressure  of  aqueooi 
vapour  in  air  being  slightly  less  than  in  vacuo,  but  the  difference  doee  not 
amount  to  more  than  2  per  cent,  at  its  maximum.  The  same  thing  waa  firand 
to  hold  good  with  the  vapour  of  ether,  the  prej*8ure  of  which,  whether  in  sir,  in 
hydrogen,  or  in  carbonic  anhydride,  was  always  lower  than  it  was  at  the 
temperature  in  vacuo. 
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complement  of  any  given  vapour  varies  inversely  with  the  pres- 
sure ;  and  with  different  vapours  under  similar  pressures^  the  time 
varies  with  the  diffusiveness  of  the  vapour.  The  vapour,  as  it 
rises,  adds  its  own  pressure  to  that  of  the  air  present.  When  a 
liquid  evaporates  into  an  empty  space,  the  pressure  due  to  the 
temperature  and,  consequently,  the  maximum  density  of  the 
vapour,  is  acquired  at  once ;  but  when  it  evaporates  into  a  gas, 
that  degree  of  density  is  not  acquired  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
variable  interval  of  time.  The  circumstance  which  in  both  cases 
finally  limits  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  is  the  pressure  of  its 
own  vapour  upon  its  surface.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  moisture  that  is  contained  in  the  air  at  ' 
any  given  time,  the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  that  rises  from  an  exposed  surface  in  a  given  time ;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  the  space  is  more  nearly  charged  with 
vapour,  the  more  slowly  is  each  succeeding  portion  of  vapour 
produced.  Evaporation,  in  short,  is  more  rapid  in  a  dry  than  in 
a  moist  atmosphere.  For  the  same  reason,  evaporation  proceeds 
more  rapidly  during  a  breeze  than  when  the  air  is  still :  for  the 
air  which  rests  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  soon  becomes  charged 
to  the  maximum  with  vapour,  and  then  all  further  evaporation 
would  cease  were  it  not  for  circulating  movements,  which,  even 
in  the  stillest  air,  are  occasioned  by  the  change  of  density  due  to 
the  accession  of  moisture;  the  currents  produced  by  a  breeze 
assist  these  movements,  and  the  vapour  rises  into  portions  of 
air  which  are  being  continually  changed,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  rapidly 
removed. 

In  the  case  of  mixed  liquids,  6ay-Lussac  inferred  from  his 
experiments  that  the  pressure  of  the  mixed  vapour  was  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  two  vapours  taken  separately. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  for  liquids  which,  like  carbonic  disul- 
phide  and  water,  or  like  benzol  and  water,  do  not  sensibly  dissolve 
each  other;  in  other  cases,  as  the  experiments  of  Reguault  and 
of  Magnus  have  shown,  the  pressure  may  scarcely  exceed  that  of 
the  more  volatile  liquid ; — for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  water,  the  pressure  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  due 
to  ether  only.  If  the  two  liquids  be  soluble  in  each  other  in  all 
proportions,  as  water  and  alcohol,  the  pressure  of  the  mixed 
vapour  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  less  volatile,  but  less 
than  that  of  the  more  volatile  liquid. 

Wiillner  (Fogg.  AnnaL  i860,  ex.  564)  has  shown  that  the 
pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  emitted  from  a  saline  solution,  when 

dd2 
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compared  with  that  of  pure  watcr^  is  diminished  bj  an  amoanl 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  dissolTed,  when 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  the  anhydrous  form,  or  when  it  furnishes 
efflorescent  crystals.     In  cases  where  the  salt  is  deliquescent^  or 
has  a  powerful  attraction  for  water^  the  reduction  of  pressure  ii 
proportional  to  the  percentage  of  the  crystallized  salt.     For  ei- 
ample^  sulphates  of  sodium^  nickel  and  copper,  nitrate  of  calduiD, 
and  ordinary-  or   liydric  disodic  phosphate  (Na^HPO^  produce  i 
diminution   of  pressure   proportional   to   the  percentage  of  the 
anhydrous  salt^  whilst  for  caustic  potash  and  soda^  and  for  cakk 
chloride^  it  is  proportional  to  the  hydrates  KHO^  2  H^O;  2  NaHO, 
3  HgO;  CaCl^,  3  Hfi.     The  amount  by  which  the  pressure  ii 
reduced  for  equal  quantities  of  the  compounds  compared,  yariei 
greatly  with  their  nature.     Sulphate  of  nickel,  for  instance,  dis- 
solved in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent.  (NiSOJ  reduces  the 
pressure  of  the  vapour  at  100°  C.  by  I3'"°*'2,  whilst  a  similar  pro- 
portion of  potassic  hydrate  (KHO)  effects  a  reduction  of  35*"*^ 

Evaporation  in  a  confined  space,  in  which  the  atmosphere  ii 
kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  dryness,  is  often  resorted  to  in  the 
laboratory.  Crj'stallizations  on  a  small  scale  are  frequently 
effected  in  this  way :  the  liquid  evaporates,  and  is  absorbed  hj  t 
surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Leslie  (185).  Ik 
evaporation  may  be  rendered  quicker  or  slower  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver  is  carried.  Mi»y 
compounds  which  would  be  injured  by  exposure  to  air,  or  to  • 
moderate  rise  of  temperature,  may  be  dried  effectually  in  diit 
manner. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  evaporation  which  is  con- 
tinually going  on  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  the  atmo- 
sphere  is   at  all  times  charged  with  moisture,  the  percentage  of 
which  is  perpetually  varying,  but  it  is  almost  always  below  thit 
which  experiment  gives  as  the  maximum  density  for  aqueous 
vapour  due  to  the  obsened  temperature.     It  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  air  is  rarely  fully  charged  with  vapour,  thtt 
wet  bodies  become  dry,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  soil,  although 
saturated   with  moisture,  yet  in   a  few  hours  or  days  becomes 
parched  and  dusty.      By  the  process   of  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  ocean,  a  natural  distillation 
is  thus  continually  effected,  by  which  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
water  is  maintained ;  the  waters  conveyed  by  the  rivers  into  the 
sea  return  imperceptibly  into  the  atmosphere.     The  vapour  thus 
raised  cither  assumes  an  invisible  form,  or  it  floats  about  in  masses 
of  cloud ;  these  are  at  length  arrested,  particularly  by  mountains 
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and  elevated  ridges  of  land^  and  becoming  condensed^  descend  as 
showers,  and  supply  stores  of  water,  which  flow  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  collect  in  the  ravines,  or  else  are  absorbed  into  the 
porous  strata.  The  waters  thus  absorbed  sink  into  the  soil  until 
they  meet  with  a  bed  of  clay  or  some  other  stratum  impervious 
to  moisture ;  by  this  they  are  arrested,  and  flow  along  its  surface 
till  they  burst  out  as  springs  in  the  valleys.  These  springs  in 
their  turn  furnish  constant  supplies  to  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers, 
after  irrigating  the  countries  through  which  they  flow,  again 
empty  themselves  into  the  ocean.  The  frequency  of  rain,  and 
various  other  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance, — ^in  fact,  many  of  the  great  peculiarities  of 
climate, — are  mainly  influenced  by  the  variations  in  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  which  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  exists  at  any 
given  time  in  a  certain  volume  of  air,  becomes,  therefore,  a 
problem  which  is  constantly  requiring  solution  for  meteorological 
purposes.  Instruments  employed  for  this  purpose  are  termed 
hygrometers  (from  vypog,  moist,  and  jULirpov,  a  measure).  Various 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  air ;  the  simplest  and  the  most  accurate  of  these 
consists  in  the  determination  of  the  dew-point. 

(193)  Dew-point, — It  is  evident  that  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  space  already  charged  to  the  maximum  with  vapour, 
must  produce  a  deposit  of  moisture  in  the  liquid  form.  Such  a 
result,  in  &ct,  accords  with  daily  observation :  for  example,  when  a 
glass  of  cold  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  and  moist  room,  its  sur- 
face becomes  bedewed  with  moisture.  This  observation  has  been 
ingeniously  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the  air  at  any  given  time.  If  the 
cold  liquid  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  its  temperature 
will  be  gradually  raised ;  the  quantity  of  dew  which  is  formed  on 
the  outside  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured  will  become  less 
and  less,  until  it  ceases  to  be  formed  at  all.  By  noting  with  a 
sensitive  thermometer  the  exact  temperature  at  which  this  forma- 
tion of  dew  ceases,  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  vapour  present  in 
the  air  at  that  period  can  be  readily  ascertained  ft*om  tables  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  and  the  corresponding  percentage  of 
moisture  calculated.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time 
be  noted,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  additional  percentage  of 
moisture  which  the  air  at  that  time  is  capable  of  taking  up.  This 
(Comparison  is  generally  made  by  calling  the  quantity  of  invisible 
vapour  which  it  is  possible  for  air  to  retain  at  the  particular  tern.- 
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perature  at  the  time  of  observation  icoo,  and  calculating  from 
the  observed  dew  point  the  ratio  wliieh  the  amount  actually 
present  bears  to  that  which  might  exist  at  that  temperature. 
Suppose,  for  example,  when  the  air  ia  at  15°  C,  that  the  (fete- 
poitii  be  as  low  as  10°;  that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  der 
begins  to  be  formed  is  10*.  On  reference  to  the  table,  it  appean 
that  the  pressure  of  yapour  at  15°  amounts  to  12"°™  699  of  in«- 
cury,  while  ut  10°  it  is  equal  to  only  9'""ifi5.  Now  the  qnan- 
tity  of  vapour  is  directly  proportioned  to  its  pressure ;  therefine. 
by  proportion : — 

ia'699  9'>65     :  :      1000     :     x     (=722). 

722  represents  the  degree  of  atmospheric  saturation  at  the  tinw 
of  observation. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  desirable  also  to  know  the  actiui 
rate  of  evaporation  at  the  time  (or  the  number  of  grammes  of 
water  which  evaporate  from  a  given  surface,  such  as  a  si\nm  ' 
metre  of  water  freely  exposed  to  the  air),  since  it  is  this  which 
in  great  measure  determines  the  drying  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  human  body,  and  upon  the  substances  exposed  t*>  1 
its  action. 

FiQ.  149.  (194)  Damtllt   R^gremeitr.—t^  1 

iiH--tliod  of  obseiving  the  dew-point  ■1»^^! 
mcntimied,  altlinugh  it  sflbrds  verjei*^^' 
resulti,  ii  tediuns  in  practii.'e.     To  Iiel^^, 
tale  this  operatian,  a  beautiful  initnunci^ 
WIS  contrived  by  DanicU,  and  tenned  b^^ 
hiw  the  Deie-paint  Hiignimeler.    It  ««-'^ 
sists   eMeiitiully    of  a   small    crjopbora^^ 
(iig.    149J    ooDtaining   ether    ioslod   of^ 
witter,  one  limb  of  whiuh,   c.  is   loogH- 
than  the  other,  and  terminales  in  a  ball,  & 
make  of  blnok  ghuw,  (nr  tlie  porpoM  of 
rendeting  Uie  moment  at  which  the  d*- 
position  of  dew  occurs  more   readily  ob- 
hUc.      In  the  long  limb  oC  theinstn- 
1  ment  Is  placed  a  sensitive  tfaennDraetet,  d, 
h?  bulb  of  whiub  i«  partially  immetwd 
in  the  ether.   The  ivcond  bulb,  o.iacoTtnd 
with  iDUfliD.     In  constructing  the  appa- 
ratus, the  ether  Is  boiled  to  expel  the  air, 
and  the  inglrament  is  hcrmelioallj'  lealed 
whilst  the  ether  is  still  boiling.      Wbeo 
the    hygrometer   is   tu   be    used,  all  the 
ether  is  driven  into  h,  bj  inverting  the  instrument,  and  warming  the  bulb  a  with 
the  hand ;    the  instrument  is  then  plaivd   in   the  ollp  A,   on  the  top  of  the 
stand  g.     On  sllouiing  a  few  drops  of  ether  to  fall  ou  the  mnsliD,  the   vapou' 
within   the  hall  a  is   condensed  by  the  reduction  of  temperature  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  evaporatlun  thus  produced  oti   its  outer  surface :  fresh  vapour  Bsm 
from  the  eurface  of  the  ether  in  the  blackened  ball,  owiny  to  the  diminished  I^^| 
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snre  of  the  voponr  above  it:  tha  temperature  of  this  ather  and  of  tia  ball  in 
contact  with  it  is  lowered,  and  deposition  of  dew  coinmancea  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
black  ball,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  which  coincides  with  the  level  of  the  etlicr. 
The  moment  that  this  occurs,  the  temperature  marked  hj  the  included  thermo- 
meter, d,  a  observed.  It  is,  however,  possible,  if  tlie  rednction  of  temperature 
has  been  rapid,  that  the  loss  of  heat  niaj  not  be  perfectly  nnifurm  throughout 
the  ether  in  the  black  bnlb,  in  conseqnence  of  which  the  temperature  indicated 
by  the  thermometer,  d,  may  be  a  little  too  high ;  it  is  therefore  well  to  observe 
the  temparature  of  rf  a  second  time,  at  the  moment  wlieii  the  ring  of  dew  disap- 
pears, during  the  return  of  the  instrument  toward*  the  temperature  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding  air.  This  abeervatlon  will  now  probably  be  slightly  too  low,  but  tbe 
mean  of  the  two  will  accurately  furnish  the  temperature  of  tbe  dsw-poinL  The 
temperature  of  the  atmoflphere  at  the  time  is  indicAted  by  the  thermometer  k. 

In   making  an  observation,  the  bjgrometCT  ahoutil  be  placed  at  an  open 
window,  and  a  small  cardboard  scroeQ  should  be  intt^rposcd  between  tlie  two 
bulbs,  to  prevent  the  vapour  of  the  ether  from  extending  to  the  atmosphere 
around  the  blackened  bulb.     With  proper  care,  the  in- 
stmrnent   will   yield   results   of  great  accuracy.     An  FiQ.  15Q. 

eicellent  hygrometer,  on  a  similar  principle,  but  uf 
leaa  portable  construction,  has  been  used  by  Hegiiault. 
(195)  Wet-bulb  Hygrometer. — Other  me- 
thods have  been  proposed  for  iletermiuiiig  the 
(juantity  of  moisture  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Of  these  hygrometers,  one  only, 
the  wel-bnlb  hygrometer,  need  be  noticed 
here:  it  m  shown  in  fig,  150. 

In  simplicity  of  action  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  ds- 
•ired,  aa  it  consists  merely  of  two  similar  therroome- 
tan,  s,  s,  placed  aide  by  side  on  the  same  stand,  uf; 
the  bulbil,  A,  b,  o!  both  are  covered  with  mualiD,  and 
one  of  them  is  kept  oonKtantly  moist  by  means  of  the 
capillary  action  of  a  few  fibres  of  cotton,  e,  which  con- 
DMt  it  with  a  small  veAnel,  1  e,  containing  water.  The 
ntc  of  evaporation,  and  ODnsequenllj  the  depression  of 
temperature  of  the  moistened  bulb,  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  aa  the  atmosphere  is  further  from  its  point 
of  Mturotiou  I  and  table*  have  bean  given  for  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  saturation  for  all  difiecencea  of 
temperature  within  the  otdbary  atmospheric  range. 

The  elaborate  researches  of  Regunult 
(Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1845  [3],  sv.  301}  have 
flhown  that  the  indications  of  this  hygro- 
meter require  a  variety  of  corrections  which 
cannot  be  correctly  estimatod.  The  formula 
which  on  the  whole  corresponds  best  with 
observation  is  that  of  Apjohn  :y*=/— wX  A'* 
In  this  formula  /*  is  the  pressure  of  steam  at 
the  dew-point,  /  is  the  pressure  of  steam  at  the  observed  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  d  is  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  two 
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thermometers^  88  is  a  constant  coefficient  for  the  specific  heats 
of  air  and  steam^  p  is  the  observed  height  of  the  barometer,  30  is 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  English  inches. 

From  an  extensive  series  of  comparisons  made  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  between  the  wet-bulb  hygrometer  and 
Danieirs  instrument^  Glaisher  concludes  that  the  dew-point  may 
be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  ten^ 
perature  of  the  dry  and  the  wet-bulb  by  a  number  depending 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation,  and 
subtracting  the  product  from  this  last-mentioned  temperature. 

The  numbers  which  he  gives  are  contained  in  the  following 
Table* :— 


Dry  Bulb.        \ 
Temperature  "  P.  i 

below  24 

HoltipUer. 

Dr7  Balb.         *> 
Tempentore  ^  P.  i 

Multiplier. 

8-5 

34  to  35 

26 

24  to  25 

7*3 

35  to  40 

as 

25  to  26 

6-4 

40  to  45 

2*3 

26  to   27 

27  to  28 

61 

45  to  50 

2*1 

5*9 

50  to  5,.J 

3*0 

38  to  29 

57 

55  to  60 

r8 

29  to  30 

5° 

60  to  65 

1-8 

30  to  31 

4-6 

65  to  70 

1-7 

31  to  32 

3-6 

70  to  75 
75  to  80 
80  to  85 

1-5 

32  to  33 

31 

1*5 

33  to  34 

2-8 

i*o 

Since  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  diminishes  according  t^ 
the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression^  whilst  the  temperature  faU^ 
in  arithmetic  progression^  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time  is  reduced  hj  a  fall  of  tern- 
perature  more  rapidly  than  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fall;  it 
therefore   necessarily  happens,  that  if  a  current  of  heated  air, 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  meet  a  current  of  cold  air,  also 
saturated  with  vapour,  the  intermingled  portions  of  air  at  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  two  can  only  retain  a  part  of  the  vapomr 
in  the  invisible  condition,  and  the  formation  of  a  cloud  or  mist 
is  the  consequence.     For  example,  suppose  two  equal  volumes  of 
air,  one  at  t6°  C.  and  the  other  at  4^,  each  saturated  with  vapour, 


*  When  the  dew-point  was  calculated  by  Apjohn's  formnUi  from  the  ii 
cations  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  the  extreme  differences  from  the  troe  dflw> 
point,  furnished  by  Daniell's  instmrnent,  were  found  in  two  years  at  Greenwieh 
to  be  —  3*'9  between  65°  and  70®,  and  +  3°*6  between  75**  and  80**;  whilst 
the  extreme  differences  by  Glaisher 's  factors  are  —  3*^*7  between  75^  and  80*^. 
and  +  5'**6  between  75'  and  80**. — (Daniell's  Meteorology  ii.  100.  See  also 
Noble,  Proceed,  Boy,  80c.  1855,  viL  528.) 
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to  be  intermingled — the  temperature  of  the  intermingled  air 
would  be  10°.  Now  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  at  i6°  is 
I3'°^'536 ;  at  4°  it  is  6°°097.  The  mean  of  these  quantities  is 
9-°*™-8i6,  but  the  actual  pressure  of  vapour  at  10°  is  only  9'"™*i65; 
consequently  an  amount  of  vapour  represented  by  a  pressure  of 
9-™-8i6-  9°°*'i65,  or  o°°-65i,  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  cloud.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Hutton  accounted 
for  the  formation  of  rain,  and  so  far  as  it  goes^  the  theory  is 
satisfactory:  there  are,  however,  other  important  causes  con- 
cerned, but  the  subject  cannot  be  appropriately  discussed  further 
in  this  work. 

(196)  Liquefaction  and  Solidification  of  Gases. — Vapours  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  essentially  different  in  their  nature  from 
gases ;  but  numerous  experiments,  particularly  those  by  Faraday 
(Phil,  Trans,  1823,  160,  189,  and  1845,  155),  and  Andrews  {Phil. 
Trafis,  1869, 575),  have  shown  that  the  difference  between  gases  and 
vapours  is  merely  one  of  degree.  Under  Faraday's  skilful  manipu- 
lation, numerous  gases  have  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  and 
not  a  few  have  even  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  solids.  Some 
few  of  the  gases  have  still  resisted  the  best  devised  attempts  to 
liquefy  them ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all  gases  may 
be  regarded  as  the  vapours  of  liquids  of  an  extremely  high  degree 
of  volatility ;  the  liquids  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  gases 
boiling  at  temperatures  far  below  the  ordinary  atmospheric  range: 
vapours,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  as  the  gases  of  liquids 
of  comparatively  low  volatility. 

Some  of  the  gases  are  liquefiable  with  much  greater  facility 
than  others ;  for  instance,  a  mere  reduction  of  the  temperature 
to  4°  ( —  30°  C.)  suflBces  to  reduce  sulphurous  anhydride  at  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  liquid  form.  Many  gases, 
if  generated  in  strong  tubes,  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  par- 
ticles, lose  their  gaseous  state.  In  this  way  carbonic  anhydride, 
cyanogen,  and  several  others,  have  been  liquefied.  But  in  other 
cases,  a  combination  of  the  pressure  obtained  by  means  of  a 
condensing  syringe,  with  the  application  of  a  very  low  tempe- 
rature, has  been  requisite.  A  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  has  been  devised  by  Andrews,  who  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  non-condensible  gases  in  fine  glass  tubes,  by  pressure 
alone,  to  less  than  -^^^-^  of  the  volume  which  they  occupy  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  exposing  them, 
still  under  this  pressure,  to  a  cold  of  from  —77®  to  —101°  C. 

Carbonic  anhydride  may  be  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  stored  np  in 
the  liquid  form,  in  strong  wrought-iron  vessels.     The  apparatus  used  for  this  pur* 
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pcaevai  deriwdbj  Ttulorier.     A  modifiation  of  h  ii  reprewnted  in  fig.  151.    It 

etauiita  of  two  reij  ftixtng  boQow  cjlioden  of  wrong  ht-irDD.  ooe  of  wbi^,  a,  k 

emplored  m  >  retcn  for 

Fte.  151.  geoerBttiigtiiegHitlkt 

othn-,  B,  u  k  reonrer, 

IaU<L  Th«  genentor. 
A,  u  churged  wjtb  a 
miiture  of  i  -35  IoIm. 
(2^  lb.)  of  Enel/  po»- 
deted  bjdric  wdie  ar- 
bont[«  (the  ctnniMiii 
bicarbonate  of  Bodi) 
(XiHCO  J.  and  1-83 
litres  (6{lb.)  of  wun 
water:  a  copper  (nbt, 
C,  containing  o-63  klki. 
(lJlb.)ofoUofTitri(il. 
is  cautious!  J  iotrodund, 
and  th?  h«id  of  the  ap- 
paratus, ftiroisbM)  with 
a  stop- cock  of  pccoliii 
coDstruction,  b  i>cre<red 
down  and  rendered  tiglit  hy  a  leaden  wanlier.  The  generator  la  then  reranrd, 
BO  as  to  mil  tbe  materials,  which,  b;  their  reactiun,  liberate  carbonic  anhydride  i, 
this  gus  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  where  it  is  liquefi^  b;  its 
own  pressure;  a  strong  tube,  E,  is  screwed  ou  laterally  to  both  vetseU.  1  and  k, 
in  order  to  connect  them  together.  The  receiver,  a,  is  kept  cool  by  being  im- 
nersed  in  melting  ice.  As  soon  as  the  stop-covks  are  opened,  the  liquefied  gu 
dbtils  over ;  the  stop-cocks  are  then  closed,  the  vessels  1  and  b  sre  separated. 
and  a  fresh  charge  is  introdnced  into  the  generator.*  The  same  operations  are 
then  repeated,  until  a  sufficient  qnantitj  of  the  liquefied  gas  has  been  obtained. 
Communicating  with  the  Btop-cock  of  the  receiver  is  the  tul)e,  b,  which  pastes 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  terminates  in  an  open  end,  so  that 
as  soon  aa  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  a  Jet  of  the  liquid  anhydride  in,  by  tbe  prea- 
■nre  of  itit  own  vapour,  forc*!;d  up  tbe  vertical  tube,  b,  and  it  escapes  from  the 
vessel  through  a  fine  nozzle,  e,  which  is  screwed  to  the  stop-cock.  The  isauing 
liqaid  im  mediately  begins  to  evaporate  with  great  mpidity;  by  this  uieau*  so 
large  a  quantity  of  latent  heat  is  carried  oS'  in  the  escaping  gas,  that  a  portion 
of  tbe  liquid  is  converted  into  the  solid  form.  If  the  jet  of  liquid  be  made  to 
play  into  a  cylindrical  box,  d,  furnished  with  lateral  aperture*  ibr  the  free  pasHgr 
of  the  gas.  tbe  solidified  anhydride  may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  a  Bocculent 
deposit,  of  snowy  whiteness,  which  gradually  evaporates  in  the  air.  without  under- 
going previous  liquefaction.  This  may  be  seen  by  placing  u  few  Hakes  of  the 
solid  in  a  retort,  the  mouth  of  which  is  immersed  in  water ;  the  gas,  as  it  rise* 
in  bubbles,  can  thus  be  collected. 

If  means  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  heat  from  external 
objects   by  placiug   the   solidified   anhydride   in  a  glass  vessel, 


*  By  attaching  a  condensing  syringe  to  the  bottom  of  the  generator,  by  m 
of  which   water  may  be  pumped   Into  the  vessel,   Mr,   Addame   displaced  the 
condensed  gas,  and  thus  saved  a  considerable  portion  which  would  o  * 
have  been  lost. 
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covered  externally  with  flannel,  enclosing  this  in  a  second  glass, 
and  coyering  the  whole  with  a  card,  and  thus  making,  in  fact,  an 
extemporaneous  ice-pail,  the  solidified  anhydride  may  be  kept  in 
open  air  for  some  hours.  As  will  readily  be  supposed,  the  tem- 
perature of  this  solid  is  extremely  low.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Faraday,  it  is  as  much  as  —  io6°  (  —  77®  C).  It  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  handled  with  impunity,  and  may  be  put  into 
water,  without  causing  the  water  to  freeze.  These  paradoxical 
effects  are,  however,  easily  explained.  The  cold  solid  never 
really  touches  either  the  water  or  the  hand,  because  owing  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  evaporates,  it  is  constantly  surrounded 
by  a  badly  conducting  atmosphere  of  its  own  vapour ;  but  if  it 
be  reaUy  brought  into  contact  with  any  solid  or  liquid,  which 
may  be  done  by  moistening  the  solid  anhydride  with  ether,  which 
has  a  strong  adhesion  to  carbonic  anhydride,  its  low  temperature 
is  at  once  manifested,  and  this  low  temperature  is  maintained  by 
its  continual  evaporation,  which  constantly  carries  off  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  latent  state.  By  placing  some  mercury 
in  a  basin,  pouring  on  it  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  adding 
a  little  solidified  carbonic  anhydride,  the  mercury  will,  in  a  few 
seconds,  be  converted  into  a  malleable  solid,  although  before  the 
metal  will  freeze  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  be  reduced 
as  low  as  "-37°'9  (  —  38*8°  C).  If  the  frozen  mercury  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  metal 
will  be  quickly  thawed,  but  spiculse  of  ice  will  be  formed,  show- 
ing that  the  process  of  liquefaction  in  the  case  of  mercury,  as  in 
all  other  instances,  is  attended  with  a  disappearance  of  heat. 

By  accelerating  the  evaporation  of  the  bath  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  ether,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  command  a  still  greater 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  he 
obtained  by  this  means  a  degree  of  cold  which  he  estimated  at 
—  166°  (—110°  C).  In  such  a  cold  bath,  many  of  the  liquefied 
gases  were  frozen,  and  were  obtained  in  the  shape  of  solids,  clear 
and  transparent  as  ice.  Among  the  number  which  assumed  this 
form  was  carbonic  anhydride  itself.  {Phil.  Trans.  1845,  155.) 
Even  without  the  aid  of  pressure,  but  simply  by  employing  a  bath 
of  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether  in  the  air,  the  following  gases — 
viz.,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen,  hydriodic  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  carbonic 
anhydride — were  obtained  in  the  liquid  form,  and  were  sealed 
up  in  tubes.  The  tubes  used  were  of  green  bottle-glass,  bent  as 
represented  in  fig.  152 ;  to  these  tubes  brass  caps  and  stop- cocks 
were,  when  necessary,  securely  attached,  by  means  of  a  resinous 
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cement.    The  cold  bath  was  applied  at  the  cuirature.  When  pres- 
sure was  requisite^  it  was  obtained  by  the  employment  of  two  con* 

Fig.  152. 


densing  syringes;    the  first  had  a  piston  of  an  inch  in 
diameter^  the  second  one  of  only  half  an  inch;    these 
syringes  were  connected  by  a  pipe^  so  that  the  first  syringe 
forced  the  gas  through  the  valves  of  the  second ;  and  the 
f  I     second  syringe  was  then  used  to    compress    still  more 
ff    I     highly  the  gas  which  had  already  been  condensed  by  the 
\^     action  of  the  first,  with  a  pressure  varying  fix)m  ten  to 
twenty  atmospheres.* 
Natterer  obtained  a  still  more  intense  degree  of  cold  than 
that  produced  by  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether  in  vactio,  by  mix- 
ing liquid  nitrous  oxide  with  carbonic  disulphide  and  placing  the 
bath  in  vacuo ;  the  lowest  temperature  which  he  has  recorded  is 
—  220®  ( —  140°  C).    Silicic  fluoride,  at  this  point,  became  a  traos- 
parent  solid,  but  liquid  chlorine  and  carbonic  disulphide  preserved 
their  fluidity.      {lAebig^s  Ann.  1845,  liv.  254.) 

(197)  Pressure  exerted  by  Condensed  Gases, — In  order  to  esti- 
mate the  pressure  of  the  condensed  gas  in  the  vessel  in  which  it 
was  contained,  Faraday  made  use  of  small  air-gauges,  which  he 

enclosed      in     the 

^^^'  ^53-    tubes  employed  for 

the  condensation 
(fig.  153).  These 
gauges  consisted  of 
a  somewhat  conical 
capillary  tube  of 
glass,  which  was  divided  into  parts  of  equal  volume  by  introdu- 
cing into  the  tube  a  globule  of  mercury  shown  at  a,  and  causing 
it  to  occupy  each  part  of  the  tube  in  succession :  the  length  of 
the  little  cylinder  into  which  the  mercury  was  reduced  in  each 
portion  of  the  tube  was  marked  upon  the  glass  with  black  varnish. 
The  mercury  was  then  transferred  towards  the  widest  extremity^ 


*  The  temperatares  recorded  in  theiiie  ezperimento  are  in  all  probability  some** 
what  too  high.    They  were  estimated  by  means  of  a  spirit  thermometer,  divided 
into  degrees  below  32*  F.,  'equal  in  capacity  to  those  between  32**  and  212*;* 
but  the  contraction  of  alcohol  is  more  rapid  at  low  than  at  high  tempentai 
at  the  lowest  temperatures  attained,  the  alcohol  became  somewhat  viMid. 
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and  the  tube  was  sealed  at  its  narrow  end.  A  known  quantity  of 
air  was  thus  included^  and^  by  the  compression  which  this  air 
experienced  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  (the  volume  being 
inversely  as  the  pressure)^  the  pressure  of  the  gas  under  exami- 
nation was  easily  calculated.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  these 
condensed  liquids  expand  upon  the  application  of  heat  more 
rapidly  than  the  gases  themselves.  It  has  been  also  found  that 
Boyle^s  law  (37),  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  external  pressure,  is  only  approximately  true  in  the 
ordinary  gaseous  state.  The  general  law  connecting  pressure  and 
volume,  according  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Andrews  on  car- 
bonic anhydride,  is  expressed  by  the  equation  v  (j— /?t?)=c, 
where  v  is  the  volume  of  the  gas,  p  the  external  pressure,  and  c 
a  constant  for  a  given  temperature.  It  follows  that  for  homo- 
logous points,  at  which  p  v=p'  v\  in  any  two  given  isothermals, 
the  ratio  of  the  external  pressures  is  constant  [VhxL  Trans.  1876, 
444,  447).     See  also  noteSy  pages  50  and  293."'^ 

Although  iudications  of  this  departure  from  Boyle^s  law  have 
been  observed  at  common  temperatures  with  some  of  the  more 
condensible  gases,  such  as  sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  it  was  most  distinctly  exhi- 
bited in  the  experiments  of  Cagniard  de  La  Tour  [Ann.  Chim, 
Phys.  1832,  xxi.  127,  178,  and  1823,  xxii.  410).  De  La  Tour 
partially  filled  some  strong  glass  tubes  with  water,  with  alcohol, 
with  ether,  and  with  some  other  liquids,  furnished  them  with 
gauges,  and  sealed  them  hermetically.  He  then  cautiously  raised 
the  temperature.  The  alcohol  (density  0*844),  which  occupied  f 
the  capacity  of  the  tube,  gradually  expanded  to  double  its  volume, 
and  then  suddenly  disappeared  in  vapour,  at  a  temperature  of 
497^7  (^5^°*7  ^')  f  ^^  then  had  a  pressure  of  about  119  atmo- 
spheres. Ether  became  gaseous  at  392^  (2CX)^  C),  in  a  space  less 
than  double  its  original  volume,  having  a  pressure  of  37*5  atmo- 
spheres ;  whereas,  if  Boyle's  law  held  good  in  these  cases,  calcu- 
lating firom  the  volume  of  vapour  which  a  certain  bulk  of  each 
liquid  yields  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  ether  should  have 
exerted  a  pressure  equal  to  about  190  atmospheres,  and  alcohol  of  at 
least  300.  Water  was  found  to  become  gaseous  in  a  space  equal 
to  about  four  times  its  original  volume,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
773°  (412°  C),  (that  of  melting  zinc).     So  great  was  the  solvent 


*  The  experiments  of  Fairburn  and  Tate  on  the  pressure  of  superheated 
steam  (Phil.  Trans,  i860,  190)  show  that  this  diminution  of  elasticity  near  the 
point  of  condensation  is  very  appreciable  in  the  case  of  aqueous  vapour. 
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power  of  water  on  glass,  at  this  high  temperatiire,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sodic  carbonate  was  necessarv  to  diminish  the 
action  on  the  glass,  which  frequently  gave  way  nntil  this  eipe- 
dient  was  adopted.  As  the  vapours  cooled,  a  point  was  obserfed 
at  which  a  sort  of  cloud  filled  the  tube,  and,  in  a  few  momenti 
after,  the  liquid  suddenly  reappeared. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  Table,  that  even  after  the 
liquid  has  wholly  disappeared,  the' increase  in  the  pressure  of  the 
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1 
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vapour,  as  the  temperature  rises,  is  as  rapid  as  before  it  had  all 
volatilized,  and  indeed  it  continues  to  increase  at  a  rate  far  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  produced  in  air  by  an  equal  elevation 
of  temperature.  Atmospheric  air,  under  a  pressure  of  37*5  atmo- 
spheres at  370°  (188°  C.)  would  at  482°  (250®  C),  have  a  pressure 
of  42*5,  and  at  617°  (325°  C.)  of  48*6  atmospheres,  whereas  the 
corresponding  pressures  with  ether  were  86*3  and  I30'9  atmo- 
spheres. In  the  case  of  the  two  experiments  with  ether,  the  in- 
crease in  pressure  is  greatest  at  first  in  the  tube  which  contains 


•  At  this  point  the  liquid  had  entirely  disappeared  as  vapour. 
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the  smallest  proportion  of  liquid;  probably  because  the  influence 
of  cohesive  attraction  is  more  completely  overcome  in  the  tube 
which  admits  of  the  greatest  distance  between  the  particles  of -the 
vapour^  though  at  higher  temperatures  the  pressure  increases  less 
rapidly  in  this  tube  than  in  the  other. 

Space  must  always  be  allowed  for  the  full  expansion  of  the 
liquid^  otherwise  the  strongest  vessels  will  give  way. 

Andrews  has  observed^  that  on  partially  liquefying  carbonic 
anhydride  by  pressure  alone^  in  his  apparatus,  and  gradually 
raising  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  to  88°  (31®  C),  the  sur- 
face of  demarcation  between  the  liquid  and  gas  became  fainter^ 
lost  its  curvature^  and  at  last  disappeared.  The  space  was  then 
occupied  by  a  homogeneous  fluids  which  exhibited^  when  the  pres- 
sure was  suddenly  diminished  or  the  temperature  slightly  lowered, 
a  peculiar  appearance  of  moving  or  flickering  striae  through- 
out its  entire  mass.  At  temperatures  above  31°  C,  no  apparent 
liquefaction  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  separation  into  two  distinct 
forms  of  matter  could  be  eflected,  even  when  a  pressure  of  300  or 
400  atmospheres  was  applied,  and,  in  consequence,  Andrews  calls 
temperature  of  31®  (or  more  accurately  3oP'g2)  the  critical  point 
for  carbonic  anhydride.  K  a  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  at 
the  temperature  of  3i°*i  be  submitted  to  pressure,  its  volume 
diminishes  regularly  until  the  pressure  reaches  73  atmospheres; 
a  slight  increase  of  pressure  now  causes  a  rapid  diminution  of 
volume,  but  without  any  appearance  of  liquefaction.  If  the 
experiment  be  repeated  at  higher  temperatures,  the  pressure  at 
which  this  sudden  contraction  takes  place  will  be  found  to  be 
higher  and  higher  until  at  48^*1  the  sudden  contraction  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  volume  diminishes  regularly  as  in  the  case  of 
a  permanent  gas,  though  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Nitrous  oxide 
gave  analogous  results. "'^ 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists 
for  every  liquid  a  temperature  at  which  no  amount  of  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  retain  it  in  the  liquid  form.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  mere  pressure,  however  great,  should  fail  to 
liquefy  many  of  the  bodies  which  usually  exist  in  the  form  of  gases. 

The  following  Table  embodies  the  results  obtained  by  Faraday 
on  the  condensation  and  solidification  of  the  gases.  The  solids 
were  usually  denser  than  the  liquid  portions  from  which  they 
separated. 

•  Information  by  letter  from  Dr.  Andrews,  since  published  as  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  of  1869.     (Froc,  B,oy.  Soc,  1869,  xviii.  42,  and  Phil.  Tram,  1869, 

575) 
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The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  (fig.  154)  shows  the  cu/rei 
indicating  the  increase  of  pressure  with  the  temperature,  from 
Faraday^s  tables.  In  this  diagram^  the  vertical  lines  represent 
the  degrees  of  temperature  on  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  the  horiiontal 
lines  show  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  exerted  by  the  condensed 
gas.  The  numbers  attached  to  each  curve  correspond  to  the  gases 
in  the  following  order  : — 


1.  Boric  Fluoride. 

2.  Carbonic  Anhydride. 

3.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

4.  Salphuretted  Hydrogen. 

5.  Arsenioretted  Hydrogen. 


6.  Hydriodic  Acid. 

7.  Ammonia, 
o.  Cyanogen. 

9.  Snlphurous  Anhydride. 
10.  Nitrous  Oxide. 


II.  Olefiant  Oas. 

Faraday  remarks,  that  as  far  as  his  observations  go,  ^  it  ironld 
appear  that  the  more  volatile  a  body  is,  the  more  rapidly  does  tlie 
force  of  its  vapour  increase  by  further  addition  of  heat,  commenc- 
ing at  a  given  point  of  pressure ;  for  all  these,  for  an  increase  of 
pressure  from  two  to  six  atmospheres,  the  following  number  of 
degrees  require  to  be  added  for  the  different  bodies  named' — 
Water,  6g^  F. ;  sulphurous  acid,  6^ ;  cyanogen,  6/^'^ ;  ammonia, 
60®;  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  54®;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  56°'5; 
muriatic    acid,    43°;  carbonic   acid,  32*°5;  nitrous  oxide^  30V 
{Phil  Tram.  1845,  176.) 

The  pressures  indicated  by  the  curves  in  fig.  154,  after  all,  are 
probably  only  approximations.  The  experiments  of  Cagniard  de 
La  Tour  show  that  under  these  enormous  pressures  the  volume 
which  the  liquid  bears  to  the  space  in  which  it  is  confined  has  a 
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material  intlaence  apOQ  the  pressure  which  its  vapour  exerts 
irhen  the  results  of  different  experimeutB  with  the  same  liquid  are 
compared  at  the  same  temperatures,  and  before  the  liquid  has 
wholly  auamed  the  state  of  vapour;  this  will  he  seen  by  com- 
paring the  two  columns  showing  the  pressure  of  etfaer  at  tem- 
peratures below  187°  C.  in  two  different  experimeuta  (page  414). 
It  is   very  probable  that  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the 
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estimates  of  the  pressure  of  liquefied  carbonic  anhydride  given 
by  Faraday,  Thilorier,  and  Addams,  are  due  to  this  cause. 
Similar  differences,  to  a  less  extent,  have  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  cyanogen,  and  some  other  gases. 
Faraday  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  am- 
monia and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  solidilied,  each  furnished 
a  white  translucent  mass,  tike  fused  ammoaic  nitrate  :  euchlo- 
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line  gave  a  transparent  orange-coloured  crystalline  solid.  He 
other  liquefied  gases  which  were  susceptible  of  solidification  fa^ 
nished  colourless  transparent  crystalliue  masses  like  ice.  Tk 
specimens  of  phosphurettcd  hydrogen,  nitrous  ozide^  and  okfiaat 
gas,  upon  which  lie  operated,  although  prepared  with  caie, 
sisted  of  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  one  considerably  more 
densiblc  than  the  other. 

Six  gases — viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxidejCU^ 
bonic  oxide,  and  marsh  gas — have  resisted  all  attempts  to  liqnefy 
them.  Faraday  found  that  oxygen  remained  gaseous  under  t 
pressure  of  27  atmospheres,  at  a  temperature  of  —  166°  ( — iio^C); 
and  a  pressure  of  58*5  atmospheres  at  —  140°  ( — 96^  C.)  vm 
eqJally  ineffectual  in  producing  its  liquefaction.  Nitrogen  ind 
nitric  oxide  resisted  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres :  with  carbonic 
oxide,  a  pressure  equivalent  to  that  of  40  atmospheres ;  with  ooil 
gas,  one  of  32 ;  and  with  hydrogen,  one  of  27  atmospheres,  wii 
applied  without  effecting  the  liquefaction  :  in  all  these  expoi- 
mcuts  the  temperature  was  maintained  at — 166°  ( — no®  C). 
Andrews  {Report  Brit,  Assoc.  1861,  2nd  part,  76)  has  succeeded 
in  applying  to  thcvse  gases  still  greater  pressures  than  any  1^ 
corded  by  Faraday,  without  producing  liquefaction,  although  t 
bath  of  ether  and  carbonic  anhydride  was  employed  :  air  vas  le- 
duced  to  6YT  of  its  original  volume,  oxygen  to  -y-jr*  hydrogen  to 
5-J~jj^,  carbonic  oxide  to  ^rify  ^^^  nitric  oxide  to  ^0  of  its  original 
volume.  Hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  departed  less  from  Bdvle's 
law  than  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide. 

(198)  Spheroidal  State  produced  by  Heat. — Much  attention 
has  of  late  years  been  excited  by  a  phenomenon  first  described  in 
1756  by  Leidenfrost,  and  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
careful  investigation  by  Boutigny  [Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  1843  [S]' 
350,  and  1844  [3],  16).  The  following  experiments  will  illna- 
trate  its  character.  If  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a  sheet  of 
metal,  be  heated   to  between  150°  and  200°  C,  and   water  be 

allowed  to  fall  upon  its  surface,  the  liquid 
does  not  enter  into  ebullition  ;  but  instead 
of  wetting  the  surface  as  usual,  it  rolh 
about  in  spheroidal  masses  in  the  manner 
shown  in  fig.  155  j  the  temperature  of  sudi 
a  spheroid  never  rises  to  the  boiling-point 
of  the  liquid.*     If  the  source  of  heat  be 


•  CoUey  {Pogg.  Ann.  1871,  cxliii.  125-141)  has  found  that  in  the  cue  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  the  Bpheroid  may  vary  between  90^*56  and  ioo^'34, 
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removed,  the  temperature  will  fall,  until  a  point  is  at  length 
reached  when  the  liquid  suddenly  begins  to  boil  rehemeutly,  and 
is  dispersed  in  all  directions  with  a  loud  hissing  noise. 

This  phenomenon  is  a  complicated  result  of  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct causes.  Of  these  the  most  influential  is  the  repulsive  force 
which  heat  exerts  betH  een  objects  which  are  closely  approximated 
to  each  other.  A  low  manifestation  of  this  actiou  has  been 
already  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  producing  a  decrease  of  capillary  attraction  (51)-  When 
the  temperature  reaches  a  certain  point,  actual  repulsion  between 
the  particles  ensues.  Besides  this  repulsion  occasioned  hy  heat, 
the  other  causes  which  may  be  mentioned  as  tending  to  produce 
the  assumption  of  the  spheroidal  condition  by  the  liquid,  are 
these: — i.  The  temperature  of  the  plate  is  so  high  that  it 
immediately  converts  any  liquid  that  touches  it  into  vapour,  upon 
which  the  spheroid  rests  as  on  a  cushion.  2.  This  vapour  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  prevents  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat 
&om  the  metal  to  the  globule,  3,  The  evaporation  from  the 
entire  surface  of  the  liquid  carries  off  the  heat  as  it  arrives,  and 
assists  in  keeping  the  temperature  below  the  point  of  ebullition. 
The  drop  assumes  the  spheroidal  form  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  gravity  on  the  mass. 

Boutiguy  finds  that  even  if  the  liquid  be  boiling,  its  tempera- 
ture sinks  from  3°  to  4°  C.  below  its  boiling-point  at  the  moment 
that  it  falls  on  the  heated  surface,  and  takes  the  spheroidal  form. 

All  liquids  are  capable  of  assuming  this  condition ;  but  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  conducting  sur- 
face varies  with  each  liquid ;  the  lower  the  boiling-point  of  the 
liquid,  the  lower  also  is  the  required  temperature.  The  exact 
degree  is  dependent  partly  upon  the  conducting  power  of  the  plate, 
and  partly  upon  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour ;  the  temperature  of 
the  plate  approaches  the  boiling-poiut  of  the  liquid  more  closely 
aa  the  latent  heat  is  less. 

Boutigny  considered  the  temperature  of  each  liquid,  when  in 
the  spheroidal  state,  to  be  as  definite  as  that  of  its  boiling-point. 
Boutan  has,  however,  shown  tliat  these  temperatures  are  liable  to 
slight  variations.     The  following  table  shows  the  lowest  tempera- 


I 
I 


occordiDg  to  the  size  of  the  drop  and  the  temperature  of  the  veswl  containing 
it;  the  Urger  the  Bpheioid,  the  highrr  the  lemperatare.     The  distance  between 
_tliB  heated  vessel  and  the  Bpheroid  whi?n  the  latter  weighed  from  i  to  1*5  grm., 
»  estiinated  st  o'lS  to  0*25""'. 
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ture  of  the  plate  and  the  temperature  of  the  sphexoid  for  certain 
liquirls,  accordiug  to  Boutignj  : — 


1 

Liqaid  employed. 

Tempeniure  of  PUu.       ,     Tcmpentert  of  BpkmkL 

"F.                   'C.         ,         •F.         r          •€. 

¥W  &M?X^             •••           ■«•           •«• 

Alcohol    

Xctncr       

Salpharont  anhydride 

3398                 171        ■        2057 

273*2                 134                1679 
1418                   61                  93-6 

i3< 

965 

75-5 

34a 

-lo'S 

Even  in  vacuo  the  spheroidal  state  is  obserred  to  occur  when 
the  liquid  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  plate  sufficiently  heated.  Solids 
in  liquefying  in  hot  capsules,  pass  into  this  same  state,  as  is  well 
exemplified  bv  throwing  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  upon  the  heated 
surface.  Provided  that  the  hot  surface  be  a  sufficiently  good  con- 
ductor of  heat,  the  nature  of  the  material  is  unimportant.  Silver, 
platinum,  copper,  and  iron  may  all  be  successfully  used.  Tomlin* 
son  has  shown  that  even  one  liquid  may  be  thrown  into  the 
spheroidal  form  on  the  surface  of  another,  as  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether,  on  the  surface  of  hot  oil ;  but  this  experiment  requires 
care,  otherwise  the  water  sinks  in  the  oil,  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  drop  is  prevented,  steam  is  generated  with  explo* 
sion,  and  the  hot  oil  is  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 

If  the  hot  metal  be  sufficiently  massive,  a  lai^e  body  of  water 
may  be  converted  into  the  spheroidal  state.  Boutigny  has  sug- 
gested that  in  certain  cases  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers  may 
have  been  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible,  although 
such  an  occurrence  must  be  rare,  that  the  water  may  be  aU  ex- 
pended in  a  boiler  beneath  which  a  brisk  fire  is  maintained,  so 
that  the  mass  of  metal  may  become  intensely  heated.  On  the 
admission  of  cold  water  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  at 
first  assume  the  spheroidal  state,  and  as  the  boiler  gradually 
cooled  down,  by  the  introduction  of  more  water,  a  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  burst  of  vapour  would  ensue.  The  safety-valve  in 
such  a  case  would  be  inadequate  to  allow  the  needful  escape  for 
the  immense  quantity  of  steam  which  would  be  instantaneously 
generated,  and  an  explosion  would  probably  occur. 

By  tracing  the  effi3cts  above  detailed  to  their  extreme  conse- 
quences, some  singular  and  paradoxical  cflccts  have  been  produced. 
For  example,  liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  becomes  spheroidal  in 
a  red-hot  capsule  at  a  temperature  of  about  14®  (—10°  C),  or  con- 
siderably below  the  freezing-point  of  water.  If  a  little  water  be 
dropped  into  this  spheroid,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
instantly  reduced  below  its  freezing-point,  and  a  mass  of  ice  is 
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formed  within  the  glowing  crucible.  If  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic 
anhydride  and  ether  be  substituted  for  the  sulphurous  anhydride 
in  the  red-hot  capsule^  mercury  placed  within  it  in  the  bowl  of  a 
small  spoon  may  be  frozen  with  equ^  certainty.  But  perhaps 
the  most  marvellous  result  is  the  impunity  with  which  the 
moistened  hand  may  be  plunged  for  an  instant  into  molten  lead^ 
or  even  into  cast  iron  as  it  issues  from  the  furnace.  In  these 
cases  the  adhering  moisture  is  converted  into  vapour^  which 
forms  an  envelope  to  the  skin  sufficiently  non-conducting  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  injurious  quantity  of  heat  during  the 
brief  immersion.  An  ingenious  application  of  this  principle 
has  long  been  employed  in  the  glass-house.  In  first  rudely 
shaping  the  large  masses  of  glass  which  are  to  be  blown  into 
shades^  and  into  cylinders  which  are  afterwards  flattened  into  the 
heavy  sheets  technically  termed  British  plate^  open  hemispherical 
wooden  moulds  are  used  to  give  the  globular  form ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  being  burned^  the  workman  pours  a  little 
water  into  the  mould ;  it  protects  the  wood,  but  assumes  the 
spheroidal  form,  and  neither  touches  nor  injuriously  cools  the 
molten  glass. 

§  IV.  Atomic  relations  of  heat  of  combination. 

(199)  The  quantity  of  Heat  developed  by  Chemical  Action  is 
definite, — The  last  subject  to  which  we  shall  here  advert  in  con- 
nexion with  heat,  is  to  the  chemist  perhaps  the  most  directly  in- 
teresting of  any,  on  account  of  its  direct  quantitative  relations  to 
chemical  action.  Experiment  has  proved  that  the  amount  of 
heat  which  each  element  emits  when  entering  into  combination 
is  definite,  and  has  a  specific  relation  to  the  combining  number 
of  each  substance.  When  the  same  substance  is  burned  with  a 
due  supply  of  oxygen,  and  with  suitable  precautions,  a  given 
quantity  of  it  always  emits  the  same  amount  of  heat.  Thus 
I  gramme  of  hydrogen,  when  burned  in  oxygen,  always  emits 
heat  enough  to  melt  434*85  grammes  of  ice  ;  31  grammes  of  phos- 
phorus, when  burnt  to  phosphoric  anhydride,  yields  heat  sufficient 
to  melt  2248  grammes  of  ice;  and  12  grammes  of  carbon,  when 
converted  into  carbonic  anhydride,  emits  heat  sufficient  to  melt 
J  223*5  grammes  of  ice.  It  would  at  first  sight  appear  easy  to 
determine  by  direct  experiment  the  amount  of  heat  which  each 
body  emits  in  the  act  of  combining  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and 
to  compare  the  results  thus  obtained  with  a  corresponding  series 
of  experiments  made  by  combining  the  same  elements  with  an 
equivalent  proportion  of  chlorine^  of  bromine,  or  of  other  elem&\^^» 
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In  reality,  however,  it  is  not  so ;  for,  independentlj  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  exact  admeasurement  of  heat  always  inTolve^ 
there  are  others  which  will  be  rendered  evident  by  canaideratioiit 
such  as  the  following. 

Scarcely  any  molecular  change  can  take  place  withoat  eitber 
evolution  or  absorption  of  heat.    When  a  gas  or  a  vapour  beconei 
liquefied  or  solidified,  the  change  of  state  is  always  attended  hf 
the  evolution  of  the  heat  which  it    previously  contained  in  t 
latent  state  (177),  and  the  effect  is  reversed  when  a  solid  puMi 
into  the  liquid  or  the  aeriform  condition,  heat  being  then  absoikd 
(174,  178).     Now,  the  instances  in  which  chemical  combinatioQ 
takes  place  without  any  alteration  in  the  physical  condition  of 
bodies  are  rare,   and  the  cases  in  which  the  product  occapiei 
exactly  the  same  volume  as  the  bodies  from  which  it  was  formed, 
are  still  more  so.     When  two  gaseous  elements,  like  chlorine  aod 
hydrogen,  unite  and  'form  a  compound  which  is  not  only  gaseoin 
but  which  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  bodies  did  before  their 
combination,  the  problem  is  presented  in  the  simplest  form :  the 
heat  observed  in  such  a  case  is  due  solely  to  the  chemical  action! 
but  when  the  products,  though  gaseous,  occupy  a  smaller  volume 
after  they  have  entered  into  combination, — as  when  2  volumes  rf 
carbonic  oxide  unite  with  i  volume  of  oxygen,    and  form  but 
2  volumes  of  carbonic  anhydride, — the  heat  emitted  during  tte 
act  of  combination  is  due  partly  to  chemical  action,  and  partly 
also  to  the  condensation  which  the  gases  have  expeiienced.   When 
the  product  assumes  the  liquid  state,  as  occurs  in  the  formatioa 
of  water  during  the  combustion    of  hydrogen  in    oxygen,   the 
quantity  of  heat  emitted  owing  to  this  change  of  state  is  still 
more  considerable.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solid  paaaei 
into  the  aeriform  state,  as  when  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  heat  actually  observed  is  less  than  that  which  the 
combination  ought  really  to  produce :  and  the  effect  is  reversed 
when  the  solid  state  is  assumed  by  the  product,  as  when  phos- 
phorus becomes  oxidized  to  phosphoric  anhydride ;  in  which  case 
the  heat  evolved  exceeds  that  really  due  to  the  act  of  combination. 
But  even  when  no  change  of  state  is  observed,  minor  disturbing 
causes  are  at  work.     Supposing  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  direct 
combination  of  iodine  with  a  metal,  such  as  iron  or  zinc ;  even 
then,  though  two  solids  united  to  form  a  third  solid,  it  would 
not  necessarily  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  emitted  was 
due  to  the  chemical  action.     K  zincic  iodide,  for  example^  con- 
tracted in  the  act  of  combination^  a  small  portion  of  the  beat 
observed  would  be  due  to  that  evolved  by  the  solid  in  conaeqnenoQ 
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of  its  cbange  of  volume  ;  whereaa,  if  the  iodide  occnpied  a  lai  ger 
space  after  combination  than  tliat  of  the  two  elements  separately, 
the  heat  observed  would  be  less  than  that  resulting  from  the 
chemical  actiou  :  and  evcJi  if  no  change  of  volume  occurred,  it 
might  happen  that  the  compouud  had  a  specific  heat  different 
from  that  of  the  original  elements,  and  in  such  case  a  slight 
elevation  or  depression  of  temperature  might  be  occasioned,  which 
was  not  really  the  chemical  result  of  the  act  of  combination. 

From  the  foregoiug  statement  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
experimeutal  numbers,  however  carefully  the  observations  are 
made,  can  very  rarely  yield  the  actual  quantities  of  beat  due  to 
chemical  actions:  they  are  compound  results  from  which  the  true 
calorific  equivalettts  of  the  different  elements  (or  lieat  evolved  by 
the  combination  of  chemical  equivalenta  of  the  different  elements) 
must  be  deduced  by  other  means, 

{200)  Early  Experiments. — ^The  importance  of  determining 
accurately  the  amount  of  heat  arising  from  chemical  action  was 
first  distinctly  auuouuced  by  Lavoisier,  who  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  view  of  finding  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
duriugthe  combustion  of  various  substances:  his  method  consisted 
iu  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ice  that  was  melted,  when  known 
quantities  of  these  bodies  were  burned  in  his  calorimeter.  The 
first  experimeuts  with  any  claim  to  accuracy,  however,  are  those 
of  Dulong,  which  have  formed  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
researches  upon  the  subject.  Im- 
portant additional  investigations 
have  since  been  made,  particularly 
by  Despretz,  and  more  recently  by 
Andrews,  by  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
by  Berthelot,  and  by  Thomscn. 

(aoi)  Researches  of  Andrewt. — 
The  apparatus  employed  by  Andrews 
in  these  experiments  {Phil.  Mag. 
1848  [3],  xxxii.  321,  426)  was  of  a 
simple  kind.  When  the  substances 
to  be  combined  were  in  the  gaseous  ' 
state,  and  the  products  of  combus- 
tion were  also  gaseous,  the  two 
gases  were  mixed  iu  the  proper  pro- 
portions, as  in  the  performance  of 
eudio metric  experiments,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  of  thin  sheet  copper  {a,  fig.  156),  of  a  capacity 
■•.of  about  23  cubic  inches  {380  cubic  centim.).    It  was  closed  by  a 
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screw^  the  head  of  which  was  perforated  to  admit  a  cork,  thitmgli 
w'lich  a  silver  wire,  b,  passed ;  this  wire  was  counected  by  a  thin 
pi  itinum  wire  within  the  vessel  to  a  second  silver  wire  soldered 
to  the  screw  itself.     The  platinum  wire  could  be  ignited  by  con- 
necting it  for  an  instant  with  a  small  voltaic  battery,  and  thu 
the  gaseous  mixture  could  be  detonated  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator.     The  copper  vessel  containing  the  mixed  gases  was  then 
introduced  into  a  larger  vessel,  c,  which  was  filled  up  with  a  known 
quantity  of  water  :   the  vessel,  c,  was  suspended  in  a  cylindefj  i, 
provided  with  a  moveable  cover,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in 
an   outward  cylindrical  vessel,  c,  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  iti 
being  made  to  rotate  upon  its  shorter  axis. 

The  apparatus  having  been  mounted,  was  caused  to  rotate,  in 
order  to  bring  every  part  to  a  uniform  temperature  :  after  which 
the  exact  amount  of  this  initial  temperature  was  read  off  by  a 
very  sensitive  thermometer,  capable  of  indicating  differences  of 
temperature  of  ^  i  o^  of  a  degree  Centigrade.     The  thermomettf 
was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  gases  exploded  by  igniting  the  fine 
platinum  wire ;  the  outer  vessel  of  water  was  closed   by  a  cork, 
and  the  apparatus  was  caused  to  rotate  for  thirty-five  seconds,  in 
order  to  establish  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  in  all  its  parts* 
The  thermometer  was  again  introduced,  and  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture was  ascertained.      After  this  observation  the  apparatus  wai 
again  made  to  rotate  for  thirty-five  seconds,  and  the  loss  of  heai 
thus  occasioned  was  ascertained.     This  third  rotation  was  nectf' 
sary  in  order  to  determine  the  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  apparatus,  during  the  time  that  the  experiment  lasted; 
in  these  cases  it  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  -^^  of  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  set  free. 

When  solid  bodies  were  burned  in  oxygen,  the  form  of  the 
apparatus  was  modified ;  the  combustion  was  effected  in  a  copper 
vessel  (a,  fig.  157),  of  about  4  litres,  or  250  cubic  inches  in  capa- 
city, which  was  filled  with  oxygen :  and  a  known  quantity  of  the 
combustible  was  supported  in  a  small  platinum  dish,  b ;  when  all 
was  ready,  the  vessel  a  having  been  accurately  closed,  the  com- 
bustible was  ignited  by  means  of  a  voltaic  current  sent  through 
a  very  fine  platinum  wire  in  connexion  with  the  insulated  wire/. 
Previously  to  this  ignition,  the  vessel  a  was  immersed  in  a  large 
cylinder  c,  filled  with  a  known  quantity  of  water,  and  the  whole 
was  surrounded  by  an  outer  vessel  of  tin-plate  d,  to  prevent 
radiation.  The  copper  vessel  could  be  agitated  within  the  vessel 
of  water  by  means  of  the  lever  e.  Particular  expedients  were 
required  in  certain  cases  to  ensure  the  ignition :  for  instance^  in 
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bnrning  zinc  filings  and  other  metals  in  oxygen,  a  minute  portion 
of  phosphorus  was  eraployed  to  kindle  the  metal ;  tlie  weight  of 
this  piece  of  phosphorus  being  known,  the  heat  which  it  emitted 


a  calculated,  and  deducted  from  that  observed.  In  some  cases 
these  experiments  lasted  fifteen  or  sixteen  miuutes,  so  that  the 
correction  for  the  cooliug  effect  of  the  external  air  acquired  con- 
aidcrablc  importance. 

When  chlorine  was  used  instead  of  oxygen,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  ignite  the  substance  under  trial ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  body,  the  latter  was  enclosed  in 
a  thin  glass  bulb,  which  was  broken  by  agitation  of  the  apparatus 
at  the  moment  that  everything  was  prepared.  The  chlorine  itself 
was  in  most  instances  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  which  was  tilled 
with  the  gas  by  displacement;  an  excess  of  the  body  for  combi- 
nation with  the  chlorine  was  always  employed,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
total  absorption  of  the  chlorine.  The  time  allowed  for  absorption 
was  in  each  case  six  minutes  and  a  half, 

(2oa)  Exjjerimenls  of  Fm-re  and  Silbermann. — A  very  extensive 
series  of  researches  upon  the  development  of  heat  during  mole- 
calar  and  chemical  chati','e3  were  undertaken  by  Favrc  and  Silber- 
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Heat  developed  during  Combustion  in  Oxygen. 
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•  Experimental  numbers :  the  figures  on  the  same  line  are  obtained  hj  otl- 
oolation. 
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Tn&nti  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  1851  [3],  xxsiv.  357  ;  xnxvi.  5,  aud  i8j3  ; 
nsxvii.  406).  Theseexperiments  were  conducted  in  many  cases  upou 
a  larger  scale  than  those  of  Andrews,  and  with  a  mueh  more  elabo- 
rate apparatus.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however,  that  their  experi- 
mental results  generally  agree  pretty  closely  with  those  of  Andrews, 
although  they  differ  from  him  in  some  of  their  deductions.  The 
essential  part  of  Favre  and  Silbermann's 
apparatus  was  a  vessel  of  brass  gilt,  a, 
fig.  158,  in  which  the  combustions  were 
performed  ;  this  vessel  was  immersed  in  a 
calorimeter,  b,  of  silvered  copper,  which 
contained  about  3  litres  of  water.  The 
calorimeter  was  supported  in  an  outer 
vessel,  C,  lined  with  swan's  down,  and 
this  case  was  itself  surrounded  by  an 
outer  double  envelope,  d,  filled  with 
water.  It  was  found  that  by  these 
means  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  influeoce 
of  the  external  atmosphere  was  reduced 
to  a  very  small  and  measurable  amount. 
Wheu  the  combustions  were  performed 
in  oxygen,  this  gas,  previously  dried,  . 
"was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  combustion- 
c-hamber  by  the  tube  e,  and  the  gases  produced,  together  with 
the  superfluous  oxygen,  were  forced,  before  their  exit  from  the 
apparatus,  to  traverse  a  spiral  tube  of  thin  copj>cr,  /,  so  that  they 
might  be  completely  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter,  b ;  g  g  is  &a  agitator  for  ensuring 
uniformity  of  temperature  ia  the  water  of  the  calorimeter. 

Solid  bodies  were  kiudled  by  the  iutroductiou  of  small  pieces 
of  burning  charcoal ;  liquids  were  burnt  in  small  lamps  with 
asbestos  wicks,  and  gases  were  introduced  by  a  jet  previously  set 
on  fire.  The  apparatus  iu  the  figure  shows  the  arrangement  for 
burning  carbou ;  the  scale  of  the  thermometers  employed  allowed 
a  variation  of  -^io  "f  1°  C.  to  be  estimated.  In  most  cases  the 
weight  of  the  substance  burned  was  ascertained  by  collecting  and 
weighing  the  products  of  combustion. 

(203)    QiiaiUiliea   of  Heat  evulved  during  Combustion. — The 

preceding  Table  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  results  of  Dulong, 

Andrews,  and   Favre   and   Silbcrmann.     It  is  founded  upon  the 

direct  results  obtained  by  the  rapid  combustion,  iu  oxygen,  of  the 

substances  enumerated  iu  the  first  column.    The  heat  unit 

lop  ted  is  the  one  proposed  by  Dulong,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  hcAt 
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required  to  raise  i  gramme  of  water  i°  C,  or  rather  from  o^  C 
to  i^  C.     The  second  column  indicates  the  units  of  heat  evolved 
during  the  act  of  combustion ;    or  the  number  of  grammes  of 
water  which  would  be  raised  from  o^  C.  to  i^  by  the  combiutioii 
of  I  gramme  of  each  substance.     The  third  column  indicates  the 
number  of  grammes  of  water  heated  to  the  same  amount  hj  the 
combination  of   i  gramme  of  oxygen  with  each  body ;  and  the 
fourth  column  (the  calorific  equivalent)  is  obtained  by  multiplTiqg 
the  numbers  in  the  third  column  by  8  (the  equivalent  number  of 
oxygen). 

Quantities  of  Heat  disengaged  by  the  Action  of  Chlorine. 


Elements 
operated  on. 

Grammes 
of  water 
raised  z''  C, 
by  combi- 
nation of  z 
g^ramme  of 
substance. 

Grammes 

of  water 

raised  z**  C, 

by  combi- 
nation of  z 
gramme  of 

chlorine. 

Grammes  of 
water  raised 

z**  by  combina- 
tion of  I  eqt 

(355  srammes) 
of  chlorine. 

Com- 
pound 

pro- 
duced. 

OwdW. 

Uydrogen    ... 

24006 

676 

24006 

HCl 

Abria. 

Hydrogen    ... 

23783 

670 

33783 

>» 

Fayre&SilbemuaB. 

Phoephorus... 

3476  P 

•607 

21548 

PCLP 
KCl 

Andrewi. 

Potassiam    ... 

2679 

•2943 

104476 

»» 

Zino     

1559 

•1427 

50659 

ZnCl, 

n 

Iron     

1 751 

•921 

32696 

FejCle 

w 

Tin       

1079 

•897 

31843 

SnCl^ 

>f 

Antimony    ... 

751 

•860 

30530 

SbCI, 

n 

Arsenic 

1000 

•704 
♦859 

24992 

AsCI, 

M 

Copper 

962 

30495 

CuCl, 

ft 

Mercury 

P 

•822 

29181 

P 

n 

(Quantities  of  Heat  disengaged  by  the  Action  of  Bromine  andlo^' 


Elements 
operated  OIL 


Grammes 

of  water 
raised  z^*  C, 

by  combi- 
nation of  z 
gramme  of 

substance. 


Grammes 
of  water 
raised  z<*  C, 
by  combi- 
nation of  z 
fframmeof 
bromine  or 
iodine. 


Grammes  of 

water  raised 

X**  by  oombinap 

tion  of  z  eqt. 

of  bromine 

or  iodine. 


Covn- 
poond 
pro- 
duced. 


Zinc 
Iron 


Zino 
Iron 


1268 
1277 

821 
4^3 


•515 
•298 


'210 
•68 


Bromine, 


41200 
23840 

Iodine. 


26670 
8636 


ZnBr, 
Fe,Bre 


Znl, 
Fe,le 


Andrews. 


n 


*  Experimental  numbem. 
t  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  1843,  xiz.  393. 

In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  the  combustible  was  weighed 
or  measured^  and  in  others  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  wat 
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determined  :  in  the  first  class  of  experiments  the  direct  result  is 
contained  in  the  second  column^  the  numbers  in  the  other  columns 
being  calculated ;  and  in  the  second  class  the  experimental  num- 
bers are  found  in  the  third  column.  The  numbers  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  experimental  ones. 

The  preceding  Tables  contain  the  results  of  a  similar  series  of 
experiments^  in  which  chlorine^  bromine^  and  iodine  were  employed 
instead  of  oxygen. 

From  an  inspection  of  these  Tables  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  following  bodies,  in  their 
ordinary  physical  state,  during  their  combination  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  oxygen^  is  nearly  the  same  :  viz.,  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  cyanogen,  iron,  and  tin,  to  which  also  may  be  added  stan- 
nous oxide  and  phosphorus,  though  the  heat  disengaged  by  the 
body  last  named  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  furnished  by  any 
one  of  the  others.  If,  however,  to  these  numbers  the  corrections 
due  to  the  change  in  the  physical  state  of  the  products  could  be 
applied,  the  same  coincidence  would  not  be  observed;  but  although 
the  trustworthy  numerical  data  required  for  making  these  cor- 
rections do  not  exist,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  when  equivalent 
quantities  of  the  different  elements  unite  with  equal  quantities  of 
oxygen  without  undergoing  change  in  their  physical  state,  they 
emit  specific,  but  different  amounts  of  heat.  Sulphur,  copper, 
and  cuprous  oxide  disengage  little  more  than  half  the  heat  of 
the  substances  just  mentioned,  and  carbon  is  intermediate  between 
these  two  groups.  Zinc  gives  out  more  heat  than  either,  and 
potassium  more  than  zinc. 

(204)  Influence  of  Dimorphism. — According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Favre  and  Silbermaun,  equal  quantities  of  the  same 
substance,  when  in  different  allotropic  conditions,  evolve  somewhat 
different  amounts  of  heat  during  combustion ;  the  modification  * 
which  is  least  dense  and  has  the  highest  specific  heat  evolving 
the  largest  quantity  of  heat  when  burned.  The  following  results 
with  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  in  different  states,  may  be 
given  in  illustration  of  this  point : — 

Units  of  HMt      Sp6ci6o  Heat 

Diamond  evolves 7770  0*14687 

Graphite 7796*6         0*20187 

,  Wood  Charcoal      8080  0*24150 

Octohedral  Sulphur       2220  020259 

Prismatic        2264  0*1844 

Viscous  Sulphur     2258 

Red  Phosphorus    5070  0'i700 

Vitreous  JPhosphoros     5953  0*1887 
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Similar  differences  were  observed  when  diflerent  forma  of  the 
same  compound  body  were  submitted  to  experiment.  Accordiiig 
to  these  observers,  heat  was  evolved  during  the  conyenaon  of 
aragonite  into  calc-spar :  this  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  the 
density  of  calc-spar  is  less  than  that  of  aragonite,  and  hence, 
from  analogy,  an  absorption  of  heat  was  rather  to  be  looked  for 
in  this  change. 

(205)  Heat  evolved  in  certain  Cases  during  DecomposUum,-^ 
In  the  experiments  of  Dulong  it  appeared  that  when  carbonic 
oxide,  or  hydrogen,  was  burned  in  nitrous  oxide,  a  larger  amount 
of  heat  was  evolved  than  when  the  same  quantities  of  these  giM 
were  burned  in  oxygen  :  following  up  this  observation,  Favre  and 
Silbermann  were  led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  nitroni 
oxide,  in  the  act  of  decomposition,  evolves  a  considerable  amaimt 
of  heat ,-  and  they  estimate  that  not  less  than  1 154  units  ot  hett 
are  evolved  in  the  separation  into  its  elements  of  a  quantity  of 
nitrous  oxide  which  contains  I   gramme  of  oxygen.     In  the  d^ 
composition  of  hydric  peroxide  also,  heat  is  evolved  instead  of 
being  absorbed,  and  they  estimate  the  heat  evolved  during  the 
liberation  of  i  gramme  of  oxygen  from  hydric  peroxide  at  1363 
heat  units. 

Chemists  are  also  familiar  with  other  cases  in  which  decom- 
position is  attended  with  disengagement  of  heat ;  as  when  the 
oxides   of  chlorine,   and   the  so-called   iodide    and   chloride  of 
nitrogen  are  decomposed.     In  these  cases  evolution  of  light  and 
heat  occurs,  although  the   products  of  decomposition  occupy  a 
larger  volume  than  the  compound  which  furnishes  them.     A  still 
more  striking  evolution  of  heat  attends  the  explosive  decomptsi- 
tion  of  gun-cotton,  although  the  gases  produced  occupy  many 
hundred  times  the  volume  of  the  original  substance.     The  latter 
case  is  particularly  instructive,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  oxygen 
and  carbon,  although  present  in  the  compound,  are  each  there  in 
a  form  in  which  they  retain   a  large  share  of  heat,  ready  to  be 
evolved  when  more  intimate  chemical  union  occurs :  and  it  is  bv 
no  means  im])n)bable  that  these  apparent  anomalies  may  be  doe 
to  the  apparent  decompositions  being  truly  double  decompositions, 
two  new  bodies  being  in  each  case  formed.     For  example,  in 
the  instance    of  hydric    peroxide,    the    decomposition    may   hp 
thus  represented,  H30,0  +  H20,0=2HoO  +  Oj;   where  the  heat 
evolved  by   the  union   of   the  two  atoms  of   oxygen   may  be 
greater  than  that  absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  hydric 
peroxide. 

(206)  Combmtion  of  Compounds. — Generally  speaking,  the 
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heat  given  out  during  the  combustion  of  a  compound  body  is 
leas  than  that  emitted  by  the  combustion  separately  of  a  quantity 
of  each  of  its  constituents  equal  in  amount  to  that  present  in  the 
compound  burnt ;  but  this  is  not  uniformly  so^  as^  for  instance^ 
in  the  case  of  oil  of  turpentin^  and  of  carbonic  disulphide.  Favre 
and  Silbermann  have  examined  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
during  the  combustion  of  many  hydrocarbons  and  compound 
ethers.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  polymeric  bodies'^ 
do  not  emit  equal  amounts  of  heat  during  combustion ;  but  that 
the  denser  the  vapour  which  they  furnish^  the  smaller  is  the 
amount  of  heat  which  they  evolve  in  combining  with  equal 
quantities  of  oxygen.  The  following  Table,  which  indicates  the 
amount  of  heat  given  out  by  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  olefiant 
gaSj  distinctly  shows  this 

Heat  Unite. 


Olefiant  Gas   .     .     < 

.     C,H,      . 

,  .   11858 

Amylene    .     .     .     . 
Paramylene    . 
Cetcne       .     .     .      , 
Mctamylene   . 

,    .    II49I 

•    •    "303 
.   .    "055 

.     .     10928 

In  homologousf  compounds,  such  as  the  alcohols  and  the 
fatty  acids,  it  was  also  found  that  for  equal  quantities  of  oxygen 
consumed,  the  heat  of  combustion  was  diminished  the  oftener 
that  the  group  of  elements  (CH^  entered  into  the  formation  of 
the  compound. 

Even  in  metameric  bodies — which  contain  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  in  their  molecules,  but  the  atoms 
arranged  in  a  different  order  in  each  compound,  and  which  yield 
vapours  of  the  same  density — the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  during 
combustion  is  not  necessarily  the  same:  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  differences  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
component  elements,  although  the  number  of  the  atoms  may 
remain  unaltered,  may  yet  produce  differences  in  the  amount  of 
heat  evolved  during  oxidation.  For  example,  the  following  meta- 
merides  (all  containing  C^Hfi^  evolve  different  quantities  of  ficat : 

Heat  UniU. 

Propionic  acid  .  .  .  HjCjHgOg  .  .  .  4670 
Formic  ether  .  .  .  CgH^jCHOj  .  .  .  5279 
Methyl  acetate    .      .     .  CH^fi^llfi^    .     .     .      5344 


*  Bodief)  which  contain  centesimally  the  same  proportion  of  the  same  elements 
but  which  each  contain  a  diflereiit  number  of  atoms  in  their  molecule. 

t  Bodies  which  have  a  similar  constitution,  but  which  differ  in  composition 
by  a  multiple  of  CH3. 


(207)  Indirect  Methods  of  Estimatinff  Calorific  EguivaUntt. — 
The  difficulties  experienced  in  effecting  the  direct  combustion  of 
the  metals  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  the  perfect  eonversion  of  the  metal  into  a 
given  compound,  unmixed  with  any  other  hody  of  higher  or  lower 
degrees  of  oxidation,  &c.,  are  so  considerable,  that  Favre  and 
Silbermann  were  led  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this  problem  by 
indirect  means,  upon  a  principle  preTioualy  suggested  and  applid 
by  Dr.  Woods  (PhU.  Mag.  1851  [4],  ii.  368).  An  examioation 
of  one  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  case  of  the  oxides  will 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  general  principle  upon  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, 

Whenever  a  metal  is  acted  upon  by  an  acid,  or  when  one 
metal  is  employed  to  precipitate  another  metal  from  any  of  its 
salts,  as  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  copper 
is  precipitated  by  means  of  zinc  from  a  solution  of  its  aulpliaie, 
heat  is  evolved.  The  calorific  effects  thua  obtained  are,  however, 
complicated  results  :  for  several  chemical  processes  concur  iueacli 
operation,  some  of  these  processes  being  attended  with  the  absorji- 
tion,  others  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  calorimeter,  of 
only  measures  the  ditlerence  of  these  quantities. 

Now,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
absorbed  when  a  compound  ia  separated  into  its  elements  isth* 
same  as  that  evolved  in  the  formation  of  that  compound,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  calorific  action  of 
one  particular  chemical  operation  in  the  entire  process,  provii 
that  the  heat  produced  or  absorbed  in  the  other  portions  of 
process  be  determined  by  other  experiments.  Suppose,  for 
stance,  we  take  the  case  of  the  solution  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphi 
acid — the  elevation  of  temperature  observed  will  be  the  resull 
of  the  following  operations  : — 

In  the  first  place,  heat  is  evolved  by  the  combinadon 
equivalent   of  zinc   with   one   of  oxygen :    let    this   amoautl 
h.ta.\=x. 

Secondly,  heat  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  zincic 
in  sulphuric  acid  :  let  this  =  a. 

Thirdly,   heat  is  absorbed  by  the  separation  of  the 
and  hydrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  vi 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  zinc  dissolved :  let  this=A. 

If  T  be  the   number  of  heat  units  indicated   by  the 
temperature  observed  in  the   calorimeter,  supposing  a  and 
be  known  &om   previous    experiments,   it  is   obvious   tliRt 
T-a  +  b. 


sorji-      J 
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Experiment  shows  that  T,  the  heat  evolved  during  the  solu- 
tion of  I  gramme  of  zinc^  is  equal  to  567*9  beat  units.  The  solu- 
tion in  sulphuric  acid  of  i  gramme  of  zinc  after  its  conversion 
into  oxide^  gave  for  a  a  quantity  equal  to  33554  >  and  b,  the  heat 
absorbed  during  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  water  equiva- 
lent to  a  gramme  of  zinc^  was  found  by  another  experiment  to  be 
equal  to  1060*37  units^  or 

3446  a       the  calorific  equivalent  of  hydrogen 

or— -7 — r — :— i ■' — \ — ^    p    . =1060*37; 

32*5  the  chemical  equivalent  of  zmc  ^ 

consequently^  x,  the  heat  attendant  on  the  oxidation  of  zinc^  is 

thus  obtained : — 

Heat  UnitB. 

r=  567-90 

+  A=io6o*37 
1628-27 

-«=  335*54 
^=1292*73 


This  number  agrees  very  closely  with  the  direct  determination 
by  Andrews  and  by  Dulong^  both  of  whom  burned  the  metal  in 
oxygen.  The  experiments  of  Andrews  would  give  the  number 
1305,  and  those  of  Dulong  1304.  But  although  the  results  agree 
very  well  in  the  present  instance,  the  divergences  are  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  iron  and  of  copper. 

The  following  are  the  results  deduced  by  Pavre  and  Silber- 
mann,  by  operations  conducted  upon  this  principle;  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  evolved  being  calculated  for  1  gramme  of  each 
element,  when  combined  with  a  single  equivalent  (0  =  8)  of  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  united. 


Elements. 

Oxides. 
34463 

Chlorides.    1 

Bromides. 

Iodides. 

Pnlphides. 

Hydro)?en 

23783        . 

9323 

-3606 

274T 

Potassiam     ... 

25877 

2308 

1977-2 

1170-8 

Sodiam 

4125-9 

Zinc        

I291 

I547'5 

<544-3 

Iron       

13526 

1775-5 

6340 

Copper 

Lead       

6839 

9227 

285-4 

266- 1 

4301 

3^5*4 

223-1 

919 

Silver     

566 

3222 

2372 

1727 

511 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  these  numbers 
are  put  forward  by  their  authors^  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
data  necessary  for  the  calculations  by  which  they  were  obtained 
1  r  p 
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are  as  yet  very  iucomplete.  The  latent  heat  of  oxygen  in  the 
gaseous  state  is  unknown,  and  other  important  nnmben  aie 
wanting :  the  results  given  in  the  foregoing  tahle  cannot,  tbere- 
fore,  at  present  be  rereived  without  great  reserve. 

(20H)  Mercurial  Calorimeter  of  Favre  and  SUbemunm. — Molt 
of  these  experiments  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  merairid 
calorimeter  [Ann.  C/iiin.  J'/iijs.  185a  [3],  xxxvi.  33).  This  iutra- 
ment  may  1>e  reganlcd  as  a  mercurial  thermometer,  with  a  nxj 
large  bnlb  capable  of  receiving  within  it  the  substances  which 
were  submitted  to  experiment.  It  consists  of  a  large  iron  at  gim 
globe.  A,  fig.  1^1),  of  the  capaeity  of  about  a  litre,  provided  with 

Fio.  159. 


three  apertures,  one  at  the  top  and  two  at  the  sides.     latooneof 
the  lateral   a|)erturcs,  li,  is  fixed  obliquely  a  tube  of  thin  iron  of 
of  platinum,  closed  at  the  bottom;  and  into  this  tube,  whidm 
called  the  tuvjjle,  is  introduced  another  tube,  e,  of  very  thin  gluSj 
containing  the  substances  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  eipen- 
mcnt :  this  gla^  tube  is  fitted  into  the  metallic  tube  by  raetu 
of  a  cork,  d;  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  is  placed  wilhia  the 
muffle,  the  object  of  this  expedient  being  to  transmit  the  best 
rapidly  from  the  glass  tube  to  the  body  of  the  calorimeter.     Tlie 
second   lateral  aperture,  e,  terminates  in  a  ncek  which  is  curred 
vertically  upwards,  and  into  which  is  cemented  the  bent  extremity 
of  a  horizontal  capillary  tube,  /,  of  uniform  bore,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  of  about  300  millimetres  in  length :  by  means  of  this 
tube  the  changes  in  volume  of  the  mercury  can  be  measured  upon 
the  scale,  g,  y.     Through  the  upper  aperture  of  the  globe  passes 
a  steel  piston,  h,  moved  by  a  screw,  by  which  means  the  colnmn 
of  mercui'y  in  the  capillary  lube  can  be  reduced  at  pleasure  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale.     The  globe  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  k,  lined  with  swan's  dowu  in  onler  to  diminish  the  diatttrh- 
ing  effects  of  external  changes  of  temperature. 

The  value  of  the  amount  of  expansion  indicated  was  at  once 
ti'ansformed  into  units  of  Jteat,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ex- 
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pansion  produced  by  the  cooling  of  a  given  quantity  of  water 
from  the  boiling-point  to  a  measured  degree  of  temperature :  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  grammes  of  water  by  the  number  of 
degrees  Centigrade  which  it  had  lost  in  cooling,  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  was  ascertained ;  since  by  our  definition^  a  unit  of 
heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  i  gramme  of  water 
i*^  C.  The  number  of  millimetres  by  which  the  mercurial  column 
had  advanced  in  the  capillary  tube  during  the  operation  was 
next  accurately  measured ;  and  by  dividing  this  measured  column 
by  the  number  of  heat  units,  the  instrument  was  graduated  so  as 
to  enable  the  observer  to  record  at  once  the  number  of  units  of 
heat  disengaged  or  absorbed  during  any  chemical  change. 

This  apparatus  is  excellent  in  principle,  but  it  is  open  to  cer- 
tain objections  in  the  mode  of  its  construction  : — the  sides  of  the 
glass  vessel  are  necessarily  thick,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the  large 
weight  of  mercury  with  which  it  is  filled;  the  glass,  therefore, 
cannot  rapidly  and  certainly  adjust  itself  to  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  mercury  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Moreover,  the  tubes  are 
cemented  into  the  three  openings  with  mastic  or  marine  glue. 
The  apparatus  to  work  well,  should  have  been  filled  like  a  baro- 
meter or  thermometer,  since  the  presence  of  even  a  small  bubble 
of  air  would  materially  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  stated  that  the  globe  was  filled  with  mercury  in 
vacuo,  but  with  cemented  joints  this  precaution  would  soon  be 
rendered  useless.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  confidence  due  to  the  results  obtained  by  its  use,  to 
bear  in  mind  these  possible  sources  of  inaccuracy.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  since  it  is  principally  in  the  numbers  obtained  by 
the  use  of  this  apparatus  that  the  results  of  Favre  and  Silbermann 
differ  from  those  of  Andrews.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  results  published  by  the  French  observers 
appear  to  be  very  consistent  with  each  other. 

(208  a)  Bunsen's  Calorimeter, — Bunsen  has  devised  a  very 
ingenious  form  of  calorimeter,  in  which  heat  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  contraction  which  takes  place  during  the  liquefaction 
of  ice  [Pogg,  Ann,  1870,  cxli.  i).  A  cylindrical  bulb  of  glass  is 
blown,  and  in  its  axis  a  test  tube,  open  at  the  top,  is  scaled.  To 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  U  tube  is  fused,  and  this  latter 
communicates,  by  means  of  a  coik,  with  a  long  horizontal  capil- 
lary tube,  graduated  in  millimetres.  The  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  U  tube  contains  boiled  mercury,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  water  free  from  dissolved  air. 
The  whole  apparatus  except  the  capillary  tube  is  surrounded  wit^L 
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obtained  during  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  zinc — the  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  both  sets  of  experiments  agreeing  very  closely 
with  each  other.  In  the  first  set  of  experiments  metallic  copper 
was  precipitated  from  a  strong  solution  of  its  sulphate  by  means 
of  zinc,  in  a  small  glass  vessel,  and  the 'heat  estimated  by  the  rise 
of  temperature  experienced  by  the  water  of  a  calorimeter  in  which 
the  glass  vessel  was  contained:  in  the  second  series,  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  employed,  and  the  heat  was 
measured  by  the  rise  in  temperature  experienced  by  the  liquid 
itself.  The  mean  of  4  experiments  by  the  first  plan  gave  864  as 
the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved  by  the  precipitation  of  each 
gramme  of  copper  from  its  sulphate  ;  whilst  the  mean  of  5  experi- 
ments upon  the  latter  method  was  868. 

Table  of  Heat  evolved  during  Metallic  Precipitations. 


CIam  of  SalU  ofled.  and  Metals  em- 
ployed for  precipitatiug  them. 


Salts  of  Copper  by  Ziuc 
Salts  ot  Copper  by  Irou 
Salts  of  Copper  bj  Lead    ... 
Salt8  of  Silver  by  Zinc 
Salts  of  Silver  by  Copper  ... 

Salts  of  Lead  by  Zinc 

Saltit  of  Mercary  by  Zinc  ... 
Salts  of  Platinum  by  Zinc  ... 


Name  of 

precipitated 

metaL 


Copper 

Copper 

Copper 

Silver 

Silver 

Lead 

Mercury 

Platinum 


UnilD  of  heut 

evolved  by  prccipi- 

taied  mctul. 


.•». 


For  1 
gramme 

868 

592 
268 
426 

161 

182 

333 
899 


Fori 

equivalent 

0=8. 


27559 
18796 

8509 

46007 

17388 

i8§37 
33300 

^8552 


Name  of 

precipitating 

metal. 


Unite  of 
heat  for  i 
gramme 
orpreoi* 
pitating 
metal. 


I 


Zinc 

Iron 

Lead 

Zinc 

Copper 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Zinc 


847 
671 

82 

[416 

549 
580 

1025 

2724 


The  foregoing  are  the  numbers  given  by  Andrews,  but  he 
has  purposely  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  deduce  from  them 
the  amount  of  heat  developed  during  the  indirect  oxidation  of  the 
metal  which  acts  as  the  precipitant. 

In  these  experiments  a  known  quantity  of  finely-divided  zinc, 
irou,  lead,  or  copper,  as  the  case  might  require,  was  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  the  salt  to  be  decomposed ;  taking  care  that  the  metal 
employed  was  always  more  than  sufficient  completely  to  decom- 
pose the  salt  in  solution :  the  rise  in  temperature  which  occurred 
was  noted  with  the  usual  precautions. 

Andrews  states,  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  during  the  mutual  action  of 
the  same  pair  of  metals  is  the  same,  when  an  equivalent  of  oue 
metal.  A,  displaces  another  metal,  B,  from  any  of  its  salts,  what- 
eyer  may  be  the  acid  of  the  salt  employed,  provided  that  B  is  in 
the  same  state  of  oxidation  in  each  of  the  compounds  submitted 
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to  experiment.  But  if  a  different  metal  he  employed  to  effect 
the  precipitation,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  different.  For 
instance,  whether  chloride,  or  sulphate,  or  acetate,  or  formiate  of 
copper  be  precipitated  hy  zinc,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in 
each  case  for  every  equivalent  of  copper  is  sensibly  the  same^  vii., 
27559.  But  if  iron  be  substituted  for  zinc  in  the  precipitation 
of  the  copper,  the  amount  of  heat  is  different,  viz.,  18796; 
though  iron  evolves  the  same  amount  of  heat,  wliether  the 
sulphate  or  the  chloride  of  copper  be  employed.  The  principle, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  during  the  mutual  action  of 
the  same  pair  of  metals  is  always  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  salts  employed,  has  since 
been  assumed  bv  Favre  and  Silbermann  in  their  calculatioDS. 
If  the  metals  be  arranged  in  a  list,  beginning  with  those 
which  develope  the  largest  amount  of  heat  when  used  as  precipi- 
tants,  the  order  in  which  they  will  stand  is  the  following — 
zinc,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  and  platinum.  Now,  it 
will  be  remarked  tliat  this  is  exactly  in  the  electro-chemical 
order  (261),  zinc  being  the  most  electro-positive,  and  platinum 
the  most  electro- negative.  Another  interesting  point  of  con- 
nexion between  the  thermal  and  the  electrical  phenomena  exhi- 
bited by  the  metals  is  to  be  observed  in  the  fact,  that  the  nature 
of  the  acid  contained  in  the  salt  which  is  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion does  not  influence  either  its  thermal  equivalent,  or  the 
electro- motive  force  (260)  which  it  exerts  when  employed  in  the 
production  of  voltaic  action. 

The  following  remarkable  conclusion  was  deduced  by  Andrews 
from  these  experiments : — If  three  metals.  A,  B,  and  C,  be  so 
related  that  A  is  capable  of  displacing  B  and  C  from  their  com- 
binations, and  13  he  also  capable  of  displacing  C,  the  heat  developed 
by  the  substitution  of  A  for  C  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
developed  in  the  substitution  of  A  for  B,  together  with  that  deve- 
loped in  the  substitution  of  B  for  C  : — 

Heat  UdiU. 

Thus  I  equivalent  of  lead  displaced  by  zinc  =    18837 
1  equivalent  of  copper  by  lead      .      .    =     8509 


1  equivalent  of  copper  by  zinc       .      .  =    27346 


The  experimental  number  for  copper  by  zinc  being  27559 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  electrical  rela* 
tions  of  the  metals  (260) :  when  three  metals  such  as  platinuiDi 
zinc,  and  potassium  are  arranged  two  and  two  in  their  electricftl 
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order,  the  electro-motive  force  generated  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, platinum  aud  potassium,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
electro-motive  forces  of  the  pairs  platinum  and  zinc,  and  zinc 
and  potassium. 

(2  jo)  Calorific  Equivalents  of  the  Elements, — The  results 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bro- 
mine upon  various  elementary  bodies,  are  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table,  in  which  the  numbers  given  indicate  the  quantity 

Calorific  Equivalents  of  various  Elements  (0=8). 


Elementa. 

Obsenren. 

P.S. 

Oxygen. 
34462 

Chlorine. 

Bromine. 

Todine. 

Solphnr. 

Hydrogen 

23783 

•9322 

♦—3606 

♦2741 

Carbon 

f» 

24240 

Sulphur 

f> 

17760 

Phosphorns    ... 

A. 

36072 

Potassium 

A. 

104476 

Ditto      

P.S. 

♦100960 

*90l88 

♦77268 

•45638 

Sodium 

»» 

94847 

Zinc       

A. 

I    42408 
)  *4245l 

50659 

41200 

26670 

Ditto      

F.S. 

♦50296 

♦20940 

Iron        

A. 

J  *37«28 

32696 

23840 

8636 

Ditto      

F.S. 

♦49651 

*i77S3 

Tin         

A. 

33840 

31843 

Arsenic 

» 

24992 

Antimony 

Dulong. 

30023 

A.  30530 

C«)pper   

>» 

$♦21885 

30495 

Ditto      

P.S. 

♦29524 

•9*33 

Lejid       

tt 

*37675 

*4473o 

♦32802 

♦23208 

*9550 

Silver     

If 

♦6113 

♦34800 

♦25618 

♦i§65i 

*5524 

of  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of  equivalent  quantities  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  with  each  element,  taking  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  the  number  of  grammes  of  water  at  0°  C, 
which  would  be  raised  to  1°  C.  by  the  combustion  of  i  gramme  of 
hydrogen  in  oxygen.  In  this  case  the  numbers  for  the  different 
elements  are  all  calculated  from  their  equivalent  numbers,  not 
from  the  atomic  weights.  The  quantities  of  heat  thus  given  out 
are  termed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  the  calorific  equivalents  of 
the  different  elements. 

The  numbers  to  which  an  A.  is  prefixed  are  those  of  Andrews  : 
F.  S.  indicate  those  of  Favre  and  Silbermann:  when  an  asterisk 
is  prefixed  to  any  number,  the  result  has  been  calculated  by  indirect 
methods,  upon  the  principle  already  explained  (207). 

From  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  Table  of  calorific  equi* 
valents,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
act  of  combination  is  greatest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  chemical 
attraction  between  the  two  elements  is  the  strongest,  and  where 
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the  compound  possesses  the  greatest  sta}),-(;(j,  ^q  definite  qnU' 
titative  expression  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  evolution  of  beit 
during  combiuation,  can,  however,  be  deduced  from  these  niimben, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  disturbing  causes  when  bodiea  are  com- 
pared in  the  solid  state. 

{311)  On  the  Heal  deoeloped  daring  the  Reaction  of  Aeiig 
Hpon  Bages. — A  careful  and  extensive  scries  of  esperirneDU  upon 
the  beat  developed  during  the  satumtion  of  dilute  solutJontof 
different  acids,  by  each  of  the  more  important  bases  with  wliieli 
they  form  soluble  eompoinids,  was  published  by  Andrews  in  1S41 
{Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad,,  six.  228),  lu  these  espcrimentj 
a  slight  excess  of  acid  wm  purposely  employed ;  the  bata, 
where  it  was  possible,  being  in  a  state  of  solution.  Wheu  the 
bases  are  in  the  insoluble  form,  the  heat  observed  Is  of  conm 
lower  than  that  due  to  the  chemical  action ;  a  portion  being 
absorbed  in  tiie  passage  of  the  base  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
condition ;  but  although  the  quantity  of  heat  so  absorbed  is  un- 
kuown,  this  amount  is  constant  for  the  same  base,  and  thcrefbrt 
the  observed  results  obtained  for  the  combiuation  of  equal  qiian- 
tities  of  this  base  with  different  acids  are  mutually  comparabk. 


Heat  Units  ei 

1 
o!ved  by  the  Action  of  I  S^vwU^ 

ANDEEWa 

Actdt. 

pou.11. 

Sod,. 

BujU- 

A„„. 

^ 

Urn,. 

Undo 

o".ui. 

(na,. 

Salphuric  ... 

16C00 

■8400 

11000 

... 

...       .Wj  I 

.1800 

14500 

'S300 

IJ70O 

.7600 

i^ltoo 

10600 

5300 

Jioo     IJJH  1 

HiMphorio 

14700 

t+300 

IJIOO 

M700 

14400 

Hjdiwhlorio 

14700 

t;6oci 

loSoo 

...       .]«!<  1 

Hvdriodio  ... 

... 

loi'oo 

:::  'm\ 

Oulio    

ijroo 

13100 

...    tiS*  1 

i.Woo 

14000 

14300 

IJ300 

'SSOO 

K4M 

Fonnis  

citrio  ..:::... 

\\C 

13400 
UJOO 

11700 
I  1400 

... 

:::  ;SS: 

tj6oo 

13100 

..4CO 

... 

'  In  tlie  Table,  showing  the  heat  anits  evolved  in  the  action  of  tb»  idJI 
on  basee,  the  roHalts  oblained  bj  Dr.  Andrews  from  a  later  teriet  of  «• 
perimonU,  which  were  oummiinicated  in  7870  to  the  Rojal  Soeietj  of  Edis- 
burgh,  are  sulwtituted  Tor  those  given  formerlj  in  this  work.  The  tw"  it- 
suits  compriEe  the  beat  erolved  in  the  actiou  of  potash,  aoda,  and  immouii 
ou  sulphuric,   nitiic,  liydrovhloric,  oxitlic,  acutic,  aud  tartaric  acidi.     In  tb 
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A  r69umi  of  this  subject  is  given  by  the  same  author  in  a  '*  Re- 
port on  the  Heat  of  Combination/^  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
British  Association  for  1849^  69.  From  these  experiments  it 
appears : — 

1.  "  That  an  equivalent  of  the  same  base,  combined  with  dif- 
ferent acids,  produces  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat. 

2.  ''  An  equivalent  of  the  same  acid,  combined  with  different 
bases,  produces  different  amounts  of  heat. 

3.  *'  When  a  neutral  salt  is  converted  into  an  acid  salt  by 
combining  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of  an  acid,  no  disengage- 
ment of  heat  occurs. 

4.  "  When  a  double  salt  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  neutral 
salts,  no  disengagement  of  heat  occurs. 

5.  "  When  a  neutral  salt  is  converted  into  a  basic  salt,  the 
combination  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  heat. 

6.  ^'When  one  and  the  same  base  displaces  another  from 
any  of  its  neutral  combinations,  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed 
is  always  [nearly]  the  same,  whatever  the  acid  element  may 
be.''* 

The  results  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  lead  to  conclusions  sub- 


the  Undermentioned  Bases  on  i  Equivalent  of  certain  Acids. 


AND  SILBERMANN. 


Buyta. 

Ammo- 
ni*. 

nesia. 

Lime. 

Zincic 
Oxide. 

Man-     Nickei- 
ganous  '     OQM 
Oxide.    Oxide. 

Cobalt- 

oas 

Oxide. 

Ferrotu 
Oxide. 

Cadmic 
Oxide. 

Cnpric 
Oxide. 

Plumbic 
Oxide. 

Argentic 
Oxide. 

1  - 

14690 

14440 

•  •• 

10455 

12075    1 1932 

1 1 780 

10872 

10240 

7720 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1     — 

13676 

•  •  • 

11840 

■  •  • 

16943 

•  •  « 

8323 

•  •  •                     •  •  • 

10850  1  10450 

9956 

9648 

8116 

•  •  ■ 

6400 

•  •  • 

9240 

6206 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

• 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
«  •  • 

•  •  • 

13536 

•  •  « 

•  •  ■ 

13220 

■  •  • 

•  • 
•  •  • 
>  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

8307 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

"«35 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

I04I2 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

10374 

•  •  « 

■  V   • 

9828 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

8109 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

6416 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
»  •  » 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 
•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

«  •  • 
>  ■  • 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

•  •  V 
a  •  « 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 
*•• 

•  •  • 
«  ■  • 

«  •  • 
•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

12649 

•  «  ■ 

12270 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

7720 

•  V  •                                          ■  •  • 

9982    9245 

9272 

■  •  « 

8590 

7546 

•  •  ■ 

5^64 

•  •  V 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

m  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

*•  • 
•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■   ■  V 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
■  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •   • 

•  »   • 

m  .  • 

•  •• 

-  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

other  cases,  the  nambers  have  been  calculated  from  his  earlier  experiments, 
which  were  communicated  in  1841  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  no  correction 
has  been  made,  as  was  attempted  in  former  editions,  for  the  specific  heat  of  the 
solutions  employed,  as  the  data  for  making  these  corrections  are  very  imperfect, 
and  they  have  not  been  made  by  Dr.  Andrews  himself  in  either  of  his  original 
papen. 
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stantially  similar^  though  the  absolute  quantities  of  heat  whicli  they 
obtained,  in  many  cases  differ  considerably  from  those  published 
by  Andrews.  The  table  which  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
two  preceding  pages  indicates  the  amount  of  heat  obtained  by  both 
observers  by  acting  on  i  equivalent  of  each  of  the  different 
bases  with  each  acid^  the  acid  being  always  very  slightly  in 
excess. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  it 
appears  safest  to  state^  that  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  duriog 
the  act  of  combination  of  equivalent  quantities  of  different  adds 
with  a  given  base,  although  nearly  the  same^  is  not  rigidly  so. 
They  might  probably  be  arranged  in  isothermic  groups,  as  follows^ 
— those  which  stand  first  evolving  most  heat : — 

With  I  Eqt  ofPottafa. 

1.  Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids       .      .     .     16700 — 16300 

2.  Oxalic,  nitric,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  hydro-} 

chloric,  hydriodic         5 

3.  Chromic,  formic,  acetic 14400 — 13800 

4.  Tartaric,  citric,  succinic 13600— 13500 

The  bases  also  differ  in  the  amounts  of  heat  which  they  evolve 
in  acting  on  the  same  acid ;  but  as  only  a  very  few  of  the 
bases  are  soluble  in  water,  their  thermic  powers  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  so  simple  a  manner  as  those  of  the  acids.  Potash,  soda, 
and  baryta  seem  to  be  nearly  isothermic,  whilst  ammonia  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  these  bases.  Lime,  magnesia,  and  the  other 
insoluble  oxides  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  with  each  other, 
until  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  absorbed  during  their  passage 
into  the  liquid  form  is  known. 

(212)  Estimate  of  Heat  absorbed  during  Solution  of  Salts. — 
During  the  solution  of  saline  bodies  in  water,  heat  is  generally 
absorbed :  but  in  a  few  instances  where  anhvdrous  salts  are  dis- 
solved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chlorides  of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper, 
an  evolution  of  heat  occurs,  owing  to  the  preliminary  formation 
of  a  solid  hydrate.  The  following  are  experimental  data  furnished 
by  Favre  and  Silbermann  upon  this  point  {Ann,  Chim,  Phys. 
1853  [3],  xxxvii.  414).  The  presence  of  very  different  quantities 
of  water  of  crystallization  in  the  various  salts  furnishes  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  no  relation  is  observed  between  the 
quantities  of  heat  absorbed  during  the  solution  of  the  molecok 
of  each  compound  : — 
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Heat  Absorbed  during  the  Solution  of  Salts. 


Name  of  Salt. 


Potassic  sulphate  K2S()4    

Sodic    •       „       Nh,S04,ioH30      ...     . 

Aramonic     „       (N  114)^804     

Zfncio  „        Zn  804. 7  H  jjO 

FerrouH        „       FeS04,7H2"0 

PotaHh-aluin  K3Alj(S04)4.24H,0 

Ammonia-alum     (NH4)3AL(S04)4,24HjO 

Hjdric  potassic  sulphate  K!HSc34     

Potassic  chloride  KCl        

Sodic  „        NaCl      


Ainmonic 
Calcic 
Sti'oiitic 
Haric 


NH4CI   

CaCl,.6H30  ... 

SrCl,.3H,0    ... 

BaCl,.3H,0  ... 

PotaMsic  hromide  KBr       

PotaHsic  iodide      Kl 

Potassic  nitrate    KNO,    

Sodic  „        NaNO, 

Ammonio     „         NH4NO3 
Calcic          ,.        Ca(NO,)3,4H,0 
Sirontic       „        Sr(N08)s,4HjO 
Plumbic      „        PblNOj),       ... 
Argentic     „        AgNO, 


Heat  niiiU 

Heat  absorbed 

weiirhta. 

absorbed  bj 

by  I  rool.  in 

I  gramme. 

grammes. 

174*2 

35*3 

6149 

322 

491 

15810 

132 

HI 

1465 

287 

14-8 

4248 

278 

12  I 

3442 

949*2 

23-1 

21928 

907 

19*0 

17232 

136*1 

25-6 

3484 

74*6 

51-9 

3872 

58-5 

8-9 

521 

535 

651 

3483 

219 

155 

3394 

212-6 

24-9 

5294 

244 

169 

4124 

II9I 

37*8 

4502 

i66'i 

292 

4850 

lori 

705 

7127 

85 

455 

3867 

80 

65-9 

5272 

236 

27-1 

6396 

283-6 

4r2 

II 685 

331 

14-9 

4932 

170 

311 

5287 

(213)  Heat  evolved  during  the  Solution  of  Gases. — During  the 
solutioq  of  gases  in  water^  a  considerable  evolution  of  heat  takes 
place,  which  has  been  estimated  by  Favre  and  Silbermaun  in  the 
following  instances  (Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  1853  [3],  xxxvii.  410). 


» 

Atomic 
weights. 

Heat  units 

Heat  units 

Name  of  Gas. 

Formala. 

from  I 

from  z  eqt.  in 

gramme. 
I20'4 

grammes. 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

SO, 

64 

7706 
IO410 

Hydrochloric  acid 

HCi 

365 

449*6 

Hydrobromic  acid 

HBr 

81 

235^ 

19084 

Hydriodic  acid      

HI 

128 

'477 

18905 

Ammonia       

H,N 

17 

5M'3 

8743 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MAGNETISM    AND    ELECTRICITY. 

I.   Mafffirih/n —II.  Sialic  Electricity, — III.  Dynamic  or  VoUak 
Eltcti  icily. —W,  Electro- Magnetism, — V.    MagnetO'EUciri- 
city. — VI.   T/iermO' Electricity, — VII.  Animal  ElectricUy.^ 
VII I.  Diamagnelism, 

(214)  Magnetism  and  electricity  are  now  found  to  be  so 
intimately  related^  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  study  the  opera- 
tions  of  citlicr  separately. 

The  property  of  the  loadstone  to  attract  small  pieces  of  iron 
was  recognized  as  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  for  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era;  and  the  'pointing*  of  the  magnetic 
needle  north  and  south,  was  early  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  by  the  Chinese ;  but  it  was  not  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  European  nations  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  property  of  temporarily  attracting  light  objects,  which 
amber  acquires  when  rubbed,  was  also  familiar  to  the  Grecian 
philosophers  ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  280  years  ago  that  Gilbert 
laid  the  foundation  of  electrical  science,  and  that  Otto  de  Guericke 
and  Hauksbee  contrived  the  first  electrical  machines.  Nautical 
men,  likewise,  had  often  observed  that  after  a  ship  had  experienced 
a  stroke  of  lightning,the  compass  was  deranged  or  its  poles  were 
reversed;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that  the  true  con- 
nexion between  electricity  and  magnetism  was  pointed  out  by 
Oersted,  when  he  published  his  memorable  discovery,  that  a  mag- 
netic needle,  if  suspended  freely  at  its  centre,  would  place  itself  at 
right  angles  to  a  wire  which  was  transmitting  an  electric  current. 
After  the  publication  of  Oersted^s  discovery,  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing powerful  temporary  magnets  by  transmitting  electrical  cur- 
rents through  wires  coiled  round  masses  of  soft  iron,  or  in  other 
words,  the  methods  of  preparing  electro-magnets,  were  speedily 
devised ;  and  thus  the  dependence  of  magnetism  on  electricity  in 
motion  was  shown :  whilst  in  1831  the  completion  of  this  chain  of 
discovery  was  effected  by  Faraday,  who  announced  that  a  current 
of  electricity  might  be  obtained  in  a  closed  conducting  wire  from 
the  magnet,  by  moving  it  across  the  line  of  the  conductor. 

In  its  chemical  bearings,  particular  importance  is  attached  to 
Volta's  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Davy,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
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alkalies  and  of  the  earths,  and  eSected  a  complete  change  in  the 
aspect  of  chemical  science.  In  later  years,  the  applications  of  the 
Toltaic  battery  to  the  chemical  arts  of  gilding,  silvering,  zincing, 
&c.,  have  rendered  it  an  instrument  of  great  importance  in  the 
industrial  arts. 

^  I.  Maonistish. 

(215)  It  vrill  not  be  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject 
of  magnetism,  but  a  few  remarks  upon  its  more  important  peeo- 
liarities  will  materially  aid  in  fixing  upon  the  mind  clear  ideas  of 
polarity  and  attraction. 

Electricity  is,  like  magnetism,  polar,  and  the  phenomena  of 
chemical  attraction  also  fall  into  the  class  of  polar  actions. 

The  most  obvious  character  of  magnetism  is  seen  in  the  power 
of  attracting  masses  of  iron,  which  is  displayed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  magnetized  bodies.  This  property  of  attracting  iron 
-was  first  observed  by  the  ancients  in  an  iron  ore  obtained  from 
Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor :  hence  the  property  was  termed  mag- 
netism,  and  when  in  more  recent  times  its  directive  property  was 
observed,  the  mineral  itself  was  named  the  lead-atone  or  load- 
atone.  A  steel  bar  if  rubbed  in  one  direction  with  the  loadstone 
acquires  similar  properties  j  when  poised  horizontally,  as  may  be 
done  by  supporting  it  upon  a  point,  such  a  bar  will  take  up  a 
fixed  position  with  regard  to  the  poles  of  the  earth ;  in  this  coun- 
try it  will  point  nearly  north  and  south.  The  end  of  a  magnetic 
bar  which  points  towards  the  north  is  distinguished  by  a  mark, 
and  is  hence  often  termed  the  marked  end  of  the  magnet.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  magnet  of  taking  a  fixed  direction,  renders  it 
invaluable  to  the  navigator.  A  magnetized  needle  attached  to  a 
card  marked  with  the  cardiual  points,  and  properly  poised,  consti- 
tutes the  mariner^ t  compass. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  laid  over  a  magnetized  steel  bar,  and 
iron  filings  be  evenly  sifted  upon  the  paper,  it  will  be  found,  on 
gently  tapping  the  paper,  that  the  particles  of  iron  accumulate 
in  two  groups,  one  around  each  ex- 
tremity  of  the   bar,  and   that  from  ^'®-  '^°- 
these  poles  the  filings  arrange  them- 
selves   in    curved    lines,    somewhat 
resembling  those  shown  in  fig.  160,  s 
extending  from  one  end  of  the   bar 
to  the  other.    This  espcrimcnt  shows 
that  the  attractions  are  concentrated 
near  the  two  extremities  of  such  a  bar.     A  soft  iron  wire  freely 
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suspended  at  its  centre,  in  a  horizontal  direction^  will  be  attracted 
indifferently  at  both  ends  by  either  end  of  the  magnetic  bar ;  but 
if  a  second  magnetic  bar  be  poised  in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  wire, 
it  will  be  found  that  one  end  of  this  bar  will  be  attracted  when 
the  magnet  is  brought  near  it  in  one  direction^  whilst  the  same 
cud  will  be  rcix^Ued  if  the  opposite  end  of  the  magnet  be  presented 
to  it.  Further  examination  shows  that  this  repulsion  takes  place 
when  the  ends  presented  to  each  other  are  those  which  would 
naturally  point  in  the  same  direction ;  two  north  ends  repel  each 
other,  and  similar  repulsion  ensues  when  two  south  ends  are  pre- 
sented to  each  other;  whereas,  if  the  extremities  presented 
naturally  point  in  opposite  directions^  attraction  ensues  between 
them :  the  north  end  of  one  bar  attracts  the  south  end  of  the 
other.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  magnetism, 
endowed  with  qualities  analogous,  but  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  two  kinds  are  always  developed  simultaneously,  are  always 
equal  in  amount,  but  are  opposite  in  their  tendencies;  and  thus 
are  capable  of  exactly  neutralising  each  other.  They  accumulate 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  bar.  These  ends  ai'c  termed  the  poks  of 
the  magnet. 

(216)  Magnetic  Induction, — Magnetism  acts  through  consider- 
able intervals  of  non-magnetic  matter  upon  bodies  such  as  iron, 
which  arc  susceptible  of  magnetism,  and  it  produces  a  temporary 
development  of  magnetism  in  such  magnetizable  substances.     A 
piece  of  soft  iron  brought  near  to  a  magnet  immediately  assumes 
Fio  161        ^^^  magnetic  state.     This  influence  of  the  magnet 
operating  at  a  distance  is  termed  magnetic  indue- 
tion,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  action  that 
the  iron  is  attracted.     If  the  north  end,  n,  of  a 
magnet,  l   (fig.    161),  be  presented   to  a  piece  of 
soft  iron,  the    latter  becomes  a  magnet  with  its 
poles  simiiarly  arranged  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soft . 
iron  acquires  in  the  extremity,  s,  presented  to  the 
permanent  magnet,    magnetism    of    the    opposite 
kind   to  that  of  the  end,   n,  of  the  magnet,  l, 
which  it  is  made  to  approach.     The  soft  iron  will 
now  attract  other  pieces  of  iron,  8  n,  s  n,  and  they 
in  turn  will  act  upon  others,  by  a  continuation  of 
the  induction.     On  gradually  removing  the  permanent  magnet, 
the  eflccts  diminish  as  the  distance  increases,  and  at  length  dis- 
appear  altogether.     This   diminution  in  the   effect  takes  place 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  magnetic  pole,  but  the  exact  law  has  not  as  yet 
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Fig,  163. 


been  calculated.    The  polar  character  of  magnetic  induction  may 
be  seen  by  suspending  two  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire  over  one  of 
the  poles  of  a  magnet^  s  (fig.  162);  the  lower  ends  of 
the  wires  »,  n,  repel  each  other,  but  are  both  drawn 
towards   the    magnet,  and  the  upper  extremities,  s,  8, 
also  repel  each  other.      It  is  this  mutual  repulsion  of 
the    corresponding    ends  of   the    pieces  of  iron  which 
causes  the  iron  filings  (fig.  160)  to  distribute  themselves 
in  curves  around  the  magnet;   for  in  this  experiment 
each  particle  of  iron  becomes  for  the  time  a  magnet 
with  opposite  poles.      It  is  likewise  in  consequence  of 
this  polarity  that  a  number  of  pieces  of  fine  iron  wire 
under  induction  form  a  continuous  chain.     A  bar  of 
soft  iron  placed  on  a  magnet  of  equal  dimensions  neu- 
tralizes its  action  for  the  time :  by  connecting  the  two  extremities 
of  the  magnet,  it  diverts  the  induction  from  surrounding  bodies 
and  concentrates  it  upon  itself.     On  the  other  hand  the  indue, 
tion  is  much  strengthened  if  the  magnetic  circle 
be  completed,  as  in  fig.   163,   by  uniting  the 
pieces   of  iron  suspended  from   either  pole  by 
the  connecting   piece,  a  b.     This  induction  is 
mftintained  across  the  greater  number  of  bodies, 
such  as  atmospheric  air,  glass,  wood,   and  the 
metals.     It  is,  however,  modified  by  the  inter- 
position of  iron,  cobalt,   and  nickel,  which  are 
themselves  powerfully  susceptible  of  magnetism. 
Magnetic  induction  differs  essentially  from 
electric  induction  (228)  in  this  particular — viz., 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  insulate  either  kind  of 
magnetism  from  the  other.    For  instance,  if  one 
end  of  the  two  united  pieces  of  iron,  s  n,  8  n  (fig.  163),  exhibit 
the  properties  of  a  north  magnetic  pole,  the  other  end  will  exhibit 
those  of  a  south  magnetic  pole;  but  if  the  two  pieces  of  iron, 
whilst  still   under  the  infiuence  of  induction,  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and   then  the  magnet  be  withdrawn,  both  pieces  of 
iron  will  have  lost  their  mag- 
netism. Again,  if  a  magnet  be  '  ^^^' 

broken  in  the  middle,  it  will  j-         — '^    y — y     (  -g 

not    be    separated    into  one 

piece  with  a  north  and  another  with  a  south  pole ;  each  frag- 
ment will  still  possess  two  poles,  turned  in  the  same  direction 
as  those  of  the  original  bar  (fig.  164);  and  each  fragment 
may  again  be  subdivided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  smaller 
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fragments^  each  of  which  will  still  possess  a  north  and  a  south 
pole. 

These  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  a 
magnet  consists  of  a  collection  of  particles^  each  of  which  is 
magnetic  and  endued  with  both  kinds  of  magnetism.  In  the 
nnmagnetized  condition  of  the  bar^  these  two  kinds  of  magnetiim 
arc  mutually  combined,  and  exactly  neutralize  each  other ;  but 
when  the  mass  becomes  magnetized,  the  two  kinds  of  magnetiim 
are  separated  from  each  other,  though  without  quitting  the 
particle  with  which  they  were  originally  associated.  The  two 
halves  of  each  particle  assume  an  opposite  magnetic  con- 
dition. All  the  north  poles  are  disposed  in  one  direction; 
whilst  all  the  south  poles  are  disposed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Each  particle  thus  acquires  a  polar  condition,  and  adds  its  induc- 
tion to  that  of  all  the  others  :  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  such 
an  arrangement,  the  opposite  kinds  of  magnetism  become  accumu- 
lated at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  bar.     If  in  fig.  165  the 

small  circles  be  taken  to  represent 
FiQ.  165. ^jjjj  ultimate  magnetic  particlesj  the 

|)ortions  in  shadow    would    indicate 

the  distribution  of  south  magnetism. 

while  the  unshaded  half  of  the  par- 
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tides  would  show  the  distribution  of  magnetism  of  the  opposite 
kind.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  magnet 
whilst  producing  induction  loses  none  of  its  strength,  but  on  the 
contrary  suffers  temporary  increase  of  strength,  owing  to  the 
reaction  of  the  induced  niao;netism  of  the  soft  iron  upon  it. 

(217)  Preparation  of  Magfiets, — Pure  soft  iron  loses  its  mag- 
netism as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  inductive  influence ; 
but  the  presence  of  certain  foreign  bodies  in  combination  with  the 
iron,  particularly  of  oxygen,  as  in  the  natural  loadstone,  and  of 
carbon,  as  in  steel,  enables  the  body  to  retain  the  magnetization 
permanently.  Hardened  steel  is  always  the  material  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  permanent  magnets ;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  so 
intense  a  degree  of  magnetization  as  sofl  iron,  but  when  induction 
has  once  been  produced  within  it,  the  effect  is  rottiined  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  The  development  of  this  power  in  steel 
is  much  facilitated  by  friction;  and  the  amount  of  force  developed 
by  this  means  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  direction  in  which 
the  friction  is  performed.  A  simple  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar 
consists  in  placing  the  bar  on  its  side  and  bringing  down  upon 
one  of  its  extremities  either  of  the  ends  of  a  bar  magnet.  If  the 
north  end  be  brought  down  on  the  steel  bar,  it  must  be  drawn 
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slowly  along  towards  that  end  of  the  bar  which  it  is  intended  shall 
possess  south  polarity  :  this  operation  must  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  in  the  same  direction.  A  more 
effectual  plan  is  to  bring  down  upon  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bar  the  two  ends  of  a  powerful 
horseshoe  magnet  as  represented  in  fig.  166 ; 
the  south  pole  being  directed  towards  the  end 
of  the  bar  that  is  intended  to  possess  the 
northern  polarity,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  then 
moved  along  the  surface  from  the  middle,  alternately  towards 
either  end,  taking  care  not  to  carry  the  horseshoe  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  bar,  and  to  withdraw  the  horseshoe  from  the  bar 
when  at  its  centre,  c.  The  bar  is  then  turned  over  and  the  pro- 
cess repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  but  in  the  same  direction,  for 
an  equal  number  of  times.  When  two  bars  are  to  be  magnetized, 
they  may  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  ends  being  con- 
nected by  pieces  of  soft  iron.  Both  the  poles  of  the  horseshoe 
are  brought  down  upon  the  centre  of  one  of  the  steel  bars,  and 
it  is  carried  round  the  parallelogram  always  in  the  same  direction, 
taking  care,  as  before,  to  withdraw  it  when  over  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  bars.  In  the  last  arrangement,  the  induction  of  one  bar 
acts  upon  and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  excited 
in  the  other.  For  this  reason,  the  opposite  poles  of  magnets, 
when  not  in  use,  should  be  connected  by  pieces  of  soft  iron,  so 
that  the  continued  induction  shall  maintain  the  magnetism  of 
each. 

In  the  act  of  magnetization,  the  horseshoe  loses  nothing  of 
its  power,  but  the  north  and  south  magnetism,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  every  particle  of  steel  and  iron,  and  which  in  the 
unmagnetized  condition  are  so  combined  as  exactly  to  neutralize 
each  other,  appear  from  the  effect  of  the  induction  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  to  be  permanently  disturbed  in  their  e4uili- 
brium  in  the  newly-magnetized  bars.  The  more  intense  the  power 
of  the  horseshoe,  the  greater  is  this  disturbance,  and  the  more 
powerful  are  the  magnets  which  are  produced. 

By  uniting  together  several  bar  magnets,  taking  care  that  the 
corresponding  poles  of  each  arc  in  the  same  direction,  magnetic 
batteries  of  great  power  may  be  obtained.  The  magnets  should 
be  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength ;  because  if  one 
of  the  bars  be  weaker  than  the  others,  it  materially  diminishes  the 
power  of  the  whole,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bar  of  soft 
iron  would  do,  although  to  a  more  limited  extent.  M.  Jamin  has 
recently  constructed  magnets  of  great  power  by  uniting  into  one 
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A.i  a  ***.i::::r  ^:  c-or.7-L>i.i:*..  :L»=:  bar  2::xiz,cZ  i*  .lEr^ea  ^yrr  ^-ta  Ay 
torm  ui  a  Lor^^:.*.*'-^.  »j  mi-  t^ic  ilciuciicl  a^vi  AnrajCQucL  of  hfiA 
pities  rr.aj  r^  •[ji^iliir^coU'-lT  eserreii  en  ii^e  ^ame  piece  cjf  itqb: 
the  ezecz  i.^  i-  :?.j  Lia::z.:r  mi;-:!  inorraae^i,  and  *>»=•  -w-ef^:  ni. 
taiuen  r,v  the  :t  >  ;o!:r^  T;:;.;te:i  Ls  mioli  sreaier    -h^-  zti^  ssa  of 
thef.ro  wei^:*:-?  '*..*;..  ■*''/-*^  oe  ^ipponed  bj  eaL-L  p«:Ze  jepazscciT. 
For  thl.'-  rr;a.v>r.;  :;. .  sj::  if--  ariLai^ire*  x.  *.  ci    i  IjAfcLsccz*    fif. 
i6i    a'i'i  iSTfr^uy  to  ::.'• '•rr-:::^*.!..  a:.d  b;  laL-iliiarL:^  iLe  ^r  r T-^^rjcm 
of  the  Kf^ytf.  or  pi:-:.r:  of  '•oi:   iron  wh^ch  c-ociicAiri  tLe  iwo  j^-jp* 
when  i*ot  iri  L*e,  prev^rLt  t:*e  I  j*-*  of  the  ma^etic  p^wcr. 

■  ii8^    lofufTiiC/:  fjf  il(*lti:hiar  ilotl^fkji   uu  -V. .  .jciiiai. I;  his 

beeii  rr«.::.v! -..  .  .  t!.:ii  t..-,-  ir:.:':o:i  ot  a  stevi  t.  r.  ■iL:I>:  iii.iicr  fu- 
el tictioL,  fiiCis.  x':y.  i:-  .--^ii-ccizaiion.  The  saiiic-  -zo,:  U  occi^i .-led 
by  percusaio..  '-f  ti*':  r,u.r.  or  by  any  other  n:  !c-  of  prciJccuiff 
vibration  in  it  whil.-t  it  is  under  magnetic  iiitluciioa.  On.  xbt 
otiicr  haLcl,  if  a  bar  La->  been  fully  magnetized^  i;>  strcLiTUi  is  re- 
duced by  the  applicaii  ju  of  a  sudden  blow  ;  even  the  siin pie  art 
of  scratch ir-u'  the  :*urface  with  sand-paper,  or  with  a  file  mar 
Miriou.-ly  ihi^iair  the  strcLjiih  of  a  good  magnet. 

I'he  \u\\\J:u(.i:  oHicat  on  magLLiisUi  is  lemarkable.  If  a  steel 
bar  be  igiiiUrd  aj»ci  piacol  uuder  induction,  and  whilst  still  in  this 
condition  it  i^c  .suddenly  quenched^  it  will  be  found  to  be  power- 
fully magnetic.  Again,  if  a  ^teel  maguet  be  ignited,  and  allowed 
to  crx>]  slouly,  all  it»  acquired  magneti:»m  will  have  disappeared. 
J'lhfvation  of  teraperatnie,  therefore,  evidently  favours  the  transfer 
of  magnetic  polarity  within  its  particles.  Further,  if  the  tern- 
jHjraturc  of  a  ])iccc  of  iron  be  raised  to  redness,  about  980^ 
(;';27'^  C),  it  will  become  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  a  magnetic 
n(^;dle,  although  on  again  cooling  it  will  be  as  active  as  before.  A 
HJinilar  cfl'cct  is  produced  upou  cobalt  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  coppcT.*  Nickel  at  a  much  lower  temperature  loses  its 
a<;tion  ujion  the  u»agnct,  as  at  600°  (316°  C.)  it  exerts  scarcely  any 
attraction  on  the  needle.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  tempera- 
tun;  upon  u  magnetic  bar,  that  at  the  boiling-point  of  water 
tli(!  (liniiMUlion  of  its  strength  is  perceptible  by  the  rudest  tests. 
It'  the  tcm|)craturc  do  not  exceed  the  boiling-point  of  water 
tli«?  magnet  regains  Us  strength  on  cooling.     On  the  other  hand^ 


**  Kunuliiy  liiiH,  however,  hIiowii  that  in  the  case  of  cobalt  its  maj^etic  power 
iiKTcnHCrt  nn  th**  (cnipcnilure  rises  until  it  rcaciiPM  alnut  300°  (I49**  C.).  bfjond 
which  it  KJowl}'  (liniinibhc'8,  and  at  length  becuioei)  nearly  evaneboent.  (PkU, 
Trann,  185O,  179.) 
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by  cooling  a  magnet  artificially,  its  strength  is  for  the  time  ex- 
alted. 

(219)  Measurement  of  Magnetic  Strength  of  a  5ar.— The  sim- 
plest method  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  a  magnet,  consists  in 
attaching  to  its  armature  a  scale-pan,  and  ascertaining  the  weight 
which  it  will  support ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  plan  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  any  high  degree  of  accuracy;  it  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases, 
quite  inapplicable.  A  still  easier,  and  more  generally  useful,  because 
far  more  accurate,  method,  consists  in  suspending  the  magnet  hori- 
zontally at  its  centre,  by  means  of  a  few  fibres  of  silk,  and  allowing 
it  to  take  a  fixed  direction  under  the  influence  of^  a  standard  bar 
magnet,  sufficiently  long  {o  be  considered  as  acting  by  a  single 
pole  only  upon  the  magnet  under  experiment :  it  is  then  displaced 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  the  number  of  oscillations 
which  it  describes  in  a  given  time  is  counted.  The  relative  mag- 
nitude of  the  strength  of  two  or  more  equal  bars,  which  may  thus 
be  compared,  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  performed  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  when  the  two  bars 
are  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  standard  magnet.  For 
estimating  low  degrees  of  power,  the  torsion  of  a  glass  thread,  as 
employed  in  Coulomb's  electrometer  (226),  may  be  used. 

(220)  Magndisin  of  the  Earth — The  Dip, — The  remarkable 
fact  of  the  pointing  of  the  needle  towards  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth  has  been  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  globe  of  the 
earth  itself  is  a  magnet,  the  poles  of  which  are  situated  nearly  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  rotation; 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth's 
north  pole  being  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  unmarked 
end  of  the  magnet.  If  a  small 
magnetized  needle,  s  n,  be 
freely  suspended  horizontally 
by  a  thread  over  the  equator 
of  a  sphere  (fig.  167)  9  or  10 
inches  (about  25  centimetres) 
in  diameter,  in  the  axis  of 
which  a  small  magnetic  bar,  n  s,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  suspension  of  the  globe,  is  placed,  the  needle  will,  when  the 
magnetic  bar  is  horizontal,  as  in  No.  i,  assume  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  magnetic  bar,  and  will  point  towards  n  and  s,  preserving 
its  horizontal  position ;  for  it  is  equally  attracted  by  the  north 
and  south  polarities  of  the  bar;  but  if  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
magnetic  bar  be  made  gradually  to  approach  the  needle  ^^&  ^  <x> 
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that  end  of  the  needle  which  previously  pointed  towards  this  pole 
will  begin  to  incline  downwards,  or  to  dipj  until  whea  the  end§ 
of  the  bar  is  exactly  under  the  point  n  of  the  needle,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  needle  will  become  vertical.  On  bringing  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bar  towards  the  needle,  like  results  may  be  obtained 
with  the  other  end  of  the  needle.  Similar  phenomena  are  also 
exhibited  when  a  magnetic  needle,  poised  horizontally  at  the 
equator  of  the  earth,  is  carried  towards  either  of  its  poles.  A 
needle,  therefore,  which  when  *  unmagnetized  is  so  poised  as  to 
assume  a  horizontal  position,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  appears 
to  become  heavier  at  its  marked  end  by  the  process  of  magneti- 
zation. An  instrument  by  means  of  .which  the  angular  amount 
of  this  inclination  can  be  accurately  observed,  is  called  a  dipping- 
needle. 

(2  2t)  Declination  or  Variation. — In  each  hemisphere  there  is 
a  single  point  at  which  the  dipping-needle  stands  vertically,  i.e., 
where  the  dip  is  90°.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  this  point  was 
found  in  1831  by  Sir  James  Ross,  situated  in  96°  46'  W.  Ion. 
and  70°  5'  N.  lat. ;  the  point  where  it  would  be  vertical  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  being  nearly  in  75°  S.  lat.  and  138^  E.  Ion. 
The  line  of  no  dip  does  not  coincide  with  the  earth's  equator;  it 
forms  an  irregular  curve  inclined  to  it  at  about  12^,  and  crossing 
it  in  four  places.  1  his  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  magnetic 
system  of  the  earth  is  much  more  complicated  than  is  represented 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Instead  of  being  single,  it  Bp|)ears 
to  be  double,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  II  alley,  and  in  neither  of 
these  two  systems  does  the  magnetic  axis  coincide  with  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  earth.  Consequently  in  most  places  the  needle 
does  not  point  to  the  true  geographical  north.  At  the  present 
time  the  needle  in  London  points  rather  less  than  19^°  west  of 
north.  This  deviation  from  the  true  north  is  termed  the  varia- 
tion or  declination  of  the  needle. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  are  two  lines  of  no  declina- 
tion, which  pass  through  the  point  of  90°  of  dip,  and  a  closed 
curve  including  part  of  Siberia  and  China.  These  lines  of  no  de- 
clination have  reference  to  a  double  magnetic  system  of  which 
the  two  points  of  maximum  force  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are 
resultants;  and  these  points  were  called  by  Halley  magnetic  poles. 
They  do  not  correspond  to  either  of  the  points  of  90^  of  dip, 
which  have  also  been  called  magnetic  poles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle 
is  not  constant  at  the  same  spot.  In  the  yev  ^657,  the  needle, 
pointed  due  north  at  Loudon.    It  then  gradually  assumed  a  dedi- 
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nation  to  the  west^  which  continued  to  increase  uDtil  about  the 
year  1840^  at  which  time  the  variation  to  the  west^  in  London^  was 
nearly  25° ;  since  this  period  it  has  been  graduj|lly  returning 
towards  the  east,  aad  on  January  i,  1867,  it  was  20°  52'  W.  at 
Kew.  The  rate  of  its  motion  differs  in  different  parts  of  its  pro- 
gress, becoming  slower  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  retrogression  ; 
at  present  it  is  about  8^  annually.  -  IndependcDtly  of  these  gradual 
and  progressive  changes,  the  variation  is  subject  to  diurnal  move- 
ments of  very  small  amount :  north  of  the  magnetic  equator  in 
England  and  the  middle  latitudes,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
moves  slowly  eastward  in  the  forenoon,  attaining  its  maximum 
between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  a.m.,  and  returns  to  its  mean 
position  at  about  ten  in  the  evening.  Connected  with  these 
alterations  are  corresponding  variations  in  the  dip,  which  during 
the  last  fifty  ^ears  has  been  observed  in  London  to  diminish 
annually  about  of  '6  From  observations  made  at  the  Kew  Ob- 
servatory, the  dip,  in  January,  1867,  was  68°  5'. 

The  following  table,  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Whipple, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  shows  the  changes  of 
the  mean  values  of  the  declination  and  dip  which  have   taken 
place  since  1868  : — 

Declination 
West. 


Year. 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1.873 
1874 

1875 
1876 

Month.  J    jgyy 


20" 

33' 

9' 

20 

25 

52 

20 

19 

13 

20 

10 

32 

20 

0 

31 

19 

57 

44 

19 

51 

58 

19 

41 

14 

19 

31 

53 

'9 

24 

6 

Inclination. 

68° 

2' 

6* 

68 

I 

6 

67 

58 

30 

67 

56 

43 

67 

54 

9 

67 

51 

53 

67 

50 

I 

67 

48 

28 

67 

46 

44 

67 

46 

9 

Janoary. 

The  total  diminution  of  declination  from  1868  to  1876  is 
therefore  1°  1'  16",  the  yearly  average  being  7'  39^'*5,  and  of 
inclination  15'  22^^  or  \  55'^'25  per  year  on  the  average. 

(222)  Variation  in  the  Intensity  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism, — 
The  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  also  found  to  vary  at 
different  points  of  the  surface,  but  the  law  of  its  increase  has  not 
been  clearly  determined ;  the  line  of  minimum  intensity,  or  mag^ 
netic  equator,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
geographical  equator,  but  does  not  coincide  either  with  this  or 
with  the  line  of  no  dip  :  it  forms  an  irregular  curve  cutting  both 
of  these  lines.  The  points  of  greatest  intensity,  moreover,  do  not 
coincide  with  those  at  which  the  dipping-needle  is  vertical.     The 
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]iig1icst  degree  of  intensity  that  lias  been   actually  measured  is 
2*052,  the  lowest  0706.*     Both  the  maximum  and  minimnm 
here  mentioned  are  in  the  soutlicru  hemisphere.      If  it  be  sup- 
posed tliat  tlie  globe  be  divided  by  a  plane  passing  through  the 
meridians  of  100°  and  260°,  the  western  hemispliere,  comprising 
America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  presents  a  higher  intensity  than 
the  eastern ;  but  the  charge  of  the  northern  and  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  equal.     In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  are  two 
points  of  maximum  intensity,  the  most  powerful  being  in  North 
America,  and  determined  by  Lefroy,  in  1843-44,  to  be  situated  in 
52°  19'  N.  lilt.  92°  W.  Ion.,  the  intensity  being  i'88.   The  weaker 
maximum   was   found  by   Hansteen   in    1828-29   in   Siberia,  in 
120°  E.   Ion.    with    an   intensity   of  176.      Sir  James    Ross  in 
1842-43,  found  the  principal  maximum  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
in  about  the  meridian  of  134°  E.  and  a  few  degrees  North  of  the 
Antarctic  circle,    whilst  the  weaker   maximum  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  according  to  Sabine,  is  about  130°  W.  The  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  force  at  London  is  now  1*372. 

The  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  like  the  variation  and 
the  dip,  is  found  to  suffer  periodical  changes.  Besides  these 
regular  variations  of  the  magnetism  of  the  eartli,  other  irregular 
variations  have  been  observed.  These  have  been  termed  magnette 
storms:  they  are  indicated  by  sudden  and  considerable  distur- 
bances of  the  magnetic  instruments,  of  short  duration,  which  arc 
produced  by  some  widely  acting  causes,  as  tliese  disturbances  have 
been  noticed  simultaneously  at  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  extreme  cases,  the  diminution  of  the  magnetic  inten- 
sity during  the  ^  storms '  has  amounted  to  a  large  portion  of  its 
total  intensity.  Sabine  considers  that  these  magnetic  storms  are 
(jounected  with  changes  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  are 
indicated  by  variations  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  spots  upon 
the  sun's  disk ;  their  epochs  of  maximum  recurring  at  intervals 
of  irii  years,  with  epochs  of  minimum  intensity  occurring  mid- 
way between   each   pair   of  maxima.     These  intervals   coincide 


*  The  unit  of  intensity  used  in  the  text  is  that  proposed  by  Humboldt, 
derived  from  the  value  of  a  particular  magnet  which  he  employed;  but  in  the 
later  magnetic  observations  the  unit  of  intensity  employed  has  been  that  reoom- 
mended  by  the  Iloyal  Society,  viz. :  a  second  of  time,  a  foot  of  length,  and  a 
grain  of  ma-^s.  The  magnetic  intensity  upon  this  scale  at  London  was,  in 
January,  1867,  10*301 ;  and  in  January  1877,  10*2809:  the  horizontal  force 
being  at  tlie  latter  date  3*8896.  The  two  last  numbers  expressed  in  the  oen- 
timetre-gramme-seoond  system  of  units  will  be  *4740  and  '1793  respectively. 
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with  the  r  i*i  i-year  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  solar 
spots  observed  by  Schwabe.* 

Since^  then,  the  earth  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  immense 
magnet  of  small  intensity,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  magnetic  induction  should  arise  from 
its  influence.  Such  effects  are  indeed  continually  observed.  If 
a  soft  iron  bar  be  placed  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  it  acquires  tem- 
porary magnetic  properties,  the  lower  extremity  in  the  northern 
magnetic  hemisphere  acting  as  the  marked  pole  of  a  magnet  upon 
a  magnetized  needle,  while  the  upper  extremity  acts  as  the  un- 
marked pole.  By  reversing  the  position  of  the  bar,  the  end  which 
is  now  the  lower  will  still  possess  the  magnetism  of  the  marked  pole. 
A  bar  of  steel  which  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  (a  line  in  this 
latitude  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  dip),  is  from  this  cause  fre- 
quently found  to  be  permanently,  though  weakly,  magnetic.  It 
is  to  the  same  cause  operating  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  the 
same  direction,  upon  the  loadstone,  that  its  polarity  is  to  be 
ascribed. 

K  a  steel  bar  be  made  to  vibrate  while  placed  in  the  line  of 
the  dip,  as  by  giving  it  a  smart  blow,  it  is  magnetized  still  more 
powerfully,  and  this  eflFect  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the 
induction  of  other  masses  of  iron  placed  in  contact  with  it.  For 
instance,  by  allowing  a  steel  bar,  supported  in  the  line  of  the  dip, 
to  rest  upon  an  anvil,  and  striking  it  strongly  with  a  hammer,  it 
becomes  decidedly  magnetized.  All  permanent  magnetism  may, 
however,  again  be  removed  from  it  by  placing  it  across  the  line 
of  dip,  and  striking  it  two  or  three  blows  as  before. 

Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  the  only  substances  which  are 
powerfully  magnetizable ;  but  a  susceptibility  to  magnetism  in  a 
much  feebler  degree  has,  by  the  researches  of  Faraday  and  others 
(323),  been  proved  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  other  bodies.  Before 
describing  the  method  in  which  these  experiments  were  conducted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  leading  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity ;  and  these  will  now  be  considered. 


*  A  singular  corroboration  of  this  theory  is  afforded  by  an  observation  of 
Mr.  Carringtou,  who  was  watching  a  large  spot  on  the  sun  on  ist  September, 
1859 :  suddenly,  at  1 1^'  20  min.  A.M.,  a  bright  spot  was  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
dark  one;  this  appearance  lasted  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  a  corresponding 
disturbance  in  time  and  duration  was  indicated  by  the  self-registering  magneto- 
meters at  Kew.  Brilliant  aororsB  were  simultaneously  observed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 
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§  II.  Static  Electbicitt. 

(223)  Electricity  is  one  of  those  subtle  aud  all-pervading 
influences  wliicli  are  intimately  connected  with  the  operations  of 
chemical  attraction.  Indeed  some  eminent  philosophers  have  been 
disposed  to  regard  electricity  and  chemical  attraction  in  the  light 
of  difibrent  manifestations  of  the  same  cause. 

For  upwards   of  2coo  years  it   has  been  known   that  when 
amber  is  rubbed  upon   bodies  such   as  fur,  or  wool,  or  silk,  it 
acquires  for  a  short   time   the  property  first  of  attracting  light 
objects,  such  as  fragments  of  paper  or  particles  of  bran,  and  after- 
wards of  repelling  them.     Until  about  280  years  ago,  amber  was 
the  only  known  substance  by  which  such  effects  were  produced. 
About  that  time  Gilbert  discovered  that  a  number  of  other  bodies^ 
such  as  glass,  sealing-wax,  and  sulphur  might  be  made  to  excite 
similar  motions.       The  power  thus  called    into  action  has  been 
called  electricity,  from  ifXeKvpov  (amber),  the  body  in  which  itwu 
first  observed.      Independently  of   its  origin  in    friction,  it  has 
been  found  that  electricity  is  liberated   by  chemical   action,  by 
certain  vital  operations,  by  heat,  by  magnetism,  by  compressioOi 
and  in  fact  by  almost  every  motion  that  occurs  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe.     Electricity   neither  increases    nor    diminishes   the 
weight  of  bodies   under  its  influence,  and  neither   enlarges  noi' 
reduces  their  volume.     It  may  be  excited  in  all  substances,  may 
be  communicated  from  one  electrified  or  excited  body  to  another 
previously  in  a  neutral  or  unclectrified  condition^  and  it  may  be 
stored  up  for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 

Fio.  168. 


(224)  Two  kinds  of  Electricity,-- 
A  very  simple  contrivance  will  suffice  * 
for  examining  the  fundamental  phe- 
nomena of  electricity  as  developed  by 
friction : — 

Soften  a  little  sealing-wax  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  draw  it  out  into 
a  thread  8  or  10  inches  (20  or  25  cen- 
timetres) long,  and  of  the  thickness  of 
a  stout  knitting  pin.  Attach  to  one 
cud  of  it  a  disk  of  paper  about  am  inch 
in  diameter,  as  represented  in  fig.  168 ; 
suspend  this  rod  and  disk  by  means 
of  a  paper  stirrup  and  a  few  fibres  of 
unspun  silk  from  a  glass  rod  fixed 
horizontally  to  some  convenient  support.     Now  rub  a  stick  of 
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lealing-wax  with  a  bit  of  dry  flannel^  and  bring  it  near  the 
paper  disk ;  the  disk  will  at  first  be  strongly  attracted^  and  will 
bhen  be  as  strongly  driven  away.  Whilst  it  is  in  this  condition 
>f  repulsion  by-  the  wax,  bring  towards  it  a  warm  glass  tube  that 
lias  been  rubbed  with  a  dry  silk  handkerchief;  the  disk  will  be 
immediately  attracted,  and  in  an  instant  afterwards  it  will  again 
be  repelled,  but  it  will  now  be  found  to  be  attracted  by  the  wax. 
[t  is  therefore  evident,  that  by  the  friction  of  the  glass  and  of 
khe  wax,  two  similar  but  opposite  powers  are  developed.  A 
body  which  has  been  electrified  or  charged  with  electricity  from 
the  wax  is  repelled  by  the  wax,  but  it  is  attracted  by  the  excited 
;lass,  and  vice  versd.  In  order  to  distinguish  these  two  oppo- 
lite  powers  from  each  other,  that  power  which  is  obtained  from 
the  glass  has  been  termed  vitreous  or  positive  electricity:  that 
from  the  wax  resinouLS  or  negative  electricity. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  paper  disk  has  been  charged  by 
means  of  the  glass  tube,  so  that  it  is  repelled  on  attempting  to 
bring  the  glass  near  it ;  this  state  will  be  retained  by  the  disk 
for  many  minutes.  This  contrivance  forms,  in  fact,  an  electro* 
scope,  for  it  furnishes  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  body  be 
electrified  or  not,  and  even  of  indicating  the  kind  of  electricity. 
Suppose  that  a  body  suspected  to  be  electrified  is  brought  near 
the  disk,  which  is  in  a  state  repulsive  of  the  glass  tube;  if  re* 
pulsion  occur  between  the  disk  and  the  body  which  is  being 
tested  for  electricity,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  substance  is 
electrified;  and  moreover,  that  it  is  vitreously  electrified,  since 
it  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  would  be  exhibited  by 
an  excited  glass  tube. 

The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be  further 
exemplified  by  the  foUowmg  experiments: — Suspend 
two  straws,  separately,  by  a  fibre  of  silk,  each  to  a  ^i<*«  i^9- 
glass  rod  (fig.  169) ;  bring  an  excited  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  towards  each ;  each  will  be  first  attracted  and  then 
repelled;  whilst  thus  repulsive  to  the  wax,  bring  the 
one  near  to  the  other ;  they  will  recede  from  each  other 
as  they  did  from  the  wax.  If  both  straws  be  excited 
by  glass,  they  will  in  like  manner  repel  each  other;  but 
if  one  be  excited  by  the  glass  and  the  other  by  the  wax, 
they  will  attract  each  other.  Hence  we  learn,  that 
bodies  similarly  electrified  repel,  those  diflTerently  elec- 
trified attract  each  other. 

Proceeding  ,a  step  further,  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  two 
bodies  are  rubbed  together,  both  kinds  of  electricity  are  liberated. 
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but  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  remain  in  contact,  no  sign  of  the 
presence  of  either  electricity  appears  ;  on  separating  them,  both 
are  found  to  be  electrified — one  vitreously,  the  other  resinoualy; 
for  example,  stretch  a  piece  of  dry  silk  over  a  brass  plate,  and 
rub  it  upon  a  glass  plate ;  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  are  in 
contact,  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  electricity  set  free  are 
precisely  sufficient  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  combined 
plates  will  not  affect  the  electroscope,  but  as  soon  as  the  glan 
plate  and  the  silk  are  separated,  the  glass  will  repel  the  disk  (fig. 
1 68),  while  the  silk  will  attract  it. 

(22j)  Insulators  and  Conductors, — Bodies  that  have  been  thus 
electrically  excited,  return  to  their  neutral  coudition  when  touched 
by  other  substances,  but  with  degrees  of  rapidity  depending  on 
the  kind  of  body  which  touches  them.  A  rod  of  sealing-wax  or 
of  shell-lac,  for  example,  may  be  held  in  contact  with  any  electri- 
fied body  without  sensibly  lessening  the  charge  ;  but  the  momen- 
tary touch  of  a  metallic  wire,  or  of  the  hand,  is  sufficient  to  remow 
all  indications  of  electric  excitement :  it  is  therefore  clear  that 
there  are  some  bodies  which,  like  the  wire  or  the  hand,  readily 
allow  the  passage  of  electricity,  and  these  are  termed  canducton; 
whilst  there  are  others  which,  like  shcll-lac,  do  not  easily  allow  its 
passage,  and  these  are  called  insulators.  There  is,  however,  no  ab- 
solute line  of  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  bodies ;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  either  perfect  insulation,  or  perfect  conduction, 
for  the  two  classes  of  bodies  pass  gradually  one  into  the  other. 

In  the  following  table  each  substance  enumerated  is  superior 
in  insulating  power  to  all  those  which  follow  it.  The  nearer  the 
substance  is  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  better,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  its  conductivity  : — 


Insvlators, 
Dry  Gases  and  Dry  Steam. 
Shell- Lac. 
Sulphur. 
Amber. 
Resins. 
Caoutchouc. 
Gutta  Percha. 
Diamond,    and    some    other 

precious  stones. 
Silk 

Dry  Fur. 
Glass. 
Ice. 


Spermaceti. 

Tnrpentin  and  Volatile  Oils. 

Fixed  Oils. 

String  and  Vegetable  Fibres. 

Moist  Animal  Substances. 

Water. 

Saline  Solutions. 

Flame. 

Melted  Salts. 

Plumbago. 

Charcoal. 

All  the  Metals. 

(Jonducton* 


CO-D-LEAF  KLECTROSCOrE tOtlLOMB 

■object  is  spoken  of  as  being  electrically  inmlated  wheu  it 
fted  by  means  of  some  badly-eondiicting  subatnnce  which 
I  the  free  escape  of  the  electricity.  The  presence  of 
t  deposited  from  the  air  upon  the  surface  even  of  the 
olator  converts  it  for  the  time  into  a  conductor,  and  is 
lie  most  annoying  impediments  to  the  success  of  elec- 
ipcriments,  as  tlie  electricity  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is 
»ted.  Glass  is  especially  liable  to  thi*  ittconvenience,  but 
fehing  it  when  practicable,  and  keeping  it  thoroughly 
fae  difficulty  is  diminished.  By  due 
HiN,  instruments  may  be  constnicted 
a  dry  air,  will  preserve  a  charge  for  a 
kble  time,  weeks  or  months. 
Inost  perfect  insulators  still  allow  etec- 
jetiou  to  traverse  them,  although  by  a 
different  from  conduction,  and  hence 
termed  Dielectrics  (230).  For  instance, 
de  of  a  plate  of  glass  be  electrified  by 
it  with  a  piece  of  silk,  the  opposite  face 
^ires  the  power  of  attracting  particles 
(w  other  light  objects. 
Eleelroieopes, — VariouJ  instcumentB  have  been  flevisfd  for  detecting 
1g«s  of  electricitj.  Due  of  the  moat  oonvenieat  of  these  \i  the  gold- 
tticope  (fig.  170),  which  is  seiiBible  to  eitremely  Hmftll  charge*.  It 
'ft  pair  of  gold  leavi's  suspt'tided  from  the  lower  extremity  of  a  metallic 
t  terminates  above  in  a  briisa  plate.  The  wire  ia  insulated  by  pasaing 
a  Tarniahed  ghua  tube  paeked  with  silk, 
hole  is   surrounded  and   supported   by   a  Fto.  171. 

I  The  approach  of  nn  exulted  bi^iy  in- 
Mei  tile  divvrgeiiue  uf  tlie  leave;^.  If  a 
be  rubbed  wilh  a  dry  handkcn^hief,  and 
ith  a  siiiull  disk  of  p^per  insidated  by 
i^  to  a  rod  of  eesling-wax,  ae  directed  iu 
Sieelectrusi'Upe  (Hg.  168), asmitil  vitreous 
i\e  received  by  the  pnper,  and  if  carried 
a  cap  of  the  electrosoipe,  thn  leaves  will 
pnanently  with  vitreous  electricitj.  The 
(  the  gloafl  rod  would  cause  the  leaves  to 
rther,  whilst  that  uf  a  stick  of  cicited  wai 
W  them  to  eollttpse, 

dement  (fig.  171)  called  a  tonion  el«c- 
fa*  devised  by  (,'oulumh  for  uccnrately 
'minute  diSerrnces  in  the  auieuut  of  elec- 
letion  or  rrpul«iciD.  The  force  which  he 
1  that  of  electricity  was  the  resiiit^uee  to 
bioh  ia  offered  by  an  el.-utic  thread.  A 
V>  a  fine  silver  wire,  ■or  a  thread  of  glau, 
OMd  for  the  purpose  of  measuriug  the 
Aj  proportional  to  the  force  applied  fur  innall  displacements. 
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Bj  mracv  of  a  lon^  glana  thrend,  fastened  iibave  to  3  pin.  P  (carrr'tag  lo 

indfi  wLii:h  traverses  tlie  graduated  plille,  b),  a  needle  of  shell-Isc  w  *iup«iid(d 

free);  in  the  glass  case,  i.    Tlild  ii^eille  is  terminated  at  one  end  bj  ■  gilt  b«ll,  K 

at  the  other  by  a  pupvr   dit^k  «hi<.-l>  (ervsi  to  chock   'lU  osciUatiiin«.     In  &i 

glass  coTer  of  the  insLrument  ix  a  email  aperture  through  which  another  gilt 

ball,  a  (the  carrier),  also  nusptnded  by  >hell-iau,  cun  bit  introducpd  and  irilli- 

drawn.      In  oider  to  equalize  the  induction,  two  narrow  HtripaoF  tinruil.  r  and  J, 

connected  with  the  eaith,  and  having  a  narrow  interval  between  them,  are  parttd 

upou  the  inside  o(  the  glass  cylinder,  one  a  little  above  and  the  other  a  little 

below  the  level  of  the  balls  i  n  graduated  circle  i*  panlod  ou  the  gliirs  for  rndiag 

off  the  angular  deviation  of  the  needle.     When  the  instrument  i«  Ifi  be  add,  tb 

carrier-b«ll  is  adjusted  so  that  after  it  has  been  removsd  it  can  with  o«r1aint;  bi 

replaced  in  the  tame  position  as  at  Srat ;  the  hall  upon  the  needle  ia  ai^uated  ij 

turning  tlie  pin  until,  without  anj  tiviat  upon  the  tlircad,  it  shall  juit  tooclitbt 

uurier,  itn  centre  being  at  the  zero  oC  the  scale,  and  the  position  of  t1i?  iadn  u 

tlie  upper  graduated  plate.  B,  \i  noted.     The  carrier-ball,   a,  is  next  nude  b 

touch  ihe  object  the  electricity  of  which  is  to  be  measured :  it  takes  off  a  qiuli% 

proportional  to  the  amount  acouinuluted  on  the  apoL     The  ball  a  is  immediilc^ 

replaced  in  the  iiiBtrnuent ;  it  divide  it«  charge  with  the  ball  b  on  the  nttSr, 

and  repulsion  ensues.     The  thread  which  supports  the  needle  is  then  tviiM 

HiitiJ  the  centre  of  the  ball  h  m,  hy  the  reaction  of  toraimi,  brought  back  tcmrit 

the  carrier,  a,  to  some  determinate  angle  (saj  30°)  marki'd  on  the  gnuluitiatitl 

the  glass  Case ;  suppose  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  ha->  been  ntw 

sarj  to  twist  the  thread  to  be  i6d';  160  +  30,  or  190.  will  represent  Iheiepl- 

sion.     To  uompre  this  amount  with  any  other  quantity,   the  balls  mn>(  ^ 

discharged,  and  the  experiment  repeated   under  the  new   conditions,  noting  tkt 

uber  of  degrees  of  torsion  required  to  make  the  needle  stand  at  30°  as  befim' 

the  repulsion  is  direvtly  proportioul  l> 

Fio.  172.  the  t*irsiun  angle  in  the  two  casM.    Sff- 

pose   in   a  second   experiment  that  tlw 

thrend  sustain  a  twist  of  180"  beian  IM 

ball   h  is  brought  back  to  the  aogk  <t 

30°;  the  repulsion  will  now  be  iSo  +  JO, 

or  3 10 ;  and  ihe  reUitiie  electrical  Rfll- 

sinns  in  the  two  experimenta  will  bt* 

190:  210. 

Another  very  convenient  electromiW 
was  devistd  hy  Peltier,  in  which  llw 
directive  furce  exerted  by  the  earth  nptm 
s  Biiiall  magnet  is  substituted  fat  tW 
torrtiun  of  a  wire.  Fig.  17a  irpreMiiti 
Peltier's  elet-'troscope :  a  £  in  a  nwlalbi 
wire  titrminut'ng  above  in  a  bnits  knab, 
and  cemented  hy  means  uf  shell-lae  tnU 
an  insulating  foot  of  ebonite,  c.  At  i  il 
a  brasa  ring,  I'rom  which  proceetl  tw« 
brafs  arms,  d  d.  In  the  ring  is  nf- 
ported  a  light  metallic  needle,  r,  wbict 
nioves  freely  upon  a  p'n  like  a  compasf 
needle.  Tliis  nietalUo  needle  carries  * 
small  magnetiied  ateel  wire, ».  In  otdtr 
t«  use  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  so  thai 
t,  is  exactly  in  the  nagnetio  meridian,  iajwt  , 
communicating  a  charge  of  electricity  U 
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ball,  a,  it  spreads  over  the  insulated  wire  and  needle,  e;  the  needle  is  immediatelj 
repelled  hj  tlie  fixed  arms,  d  d,  and  the  amount  of  its  angular  deviation  gives 
the  means  of  e:«timatiug  the  repulsion ;  this,  however,  is  not  directly  propor* 
tionate  to  the  number  of  degrees  which  represent  the  angle  of  deviation.  These 
valoes  must  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment 

The  most  perfect  form  of  instrument  yet  produced  is  Sir  William  Thomson's 
quadrant  electrometer.  {Report  of  Committee  on  Standards  of  Electrical 
Resistance,  British  Association  Report  for  1 86  7 ,  490.)  The  needle  consists  of  a 
thin  aluminium  pLite,  narrower  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  and  with  the  ends 
rounded  off;  through  the  centre  of  the  plate  a  platinum  wire  is  fixed,  with  a 
ihort  cross-piece  at  its  upper  end,  to  which  are  attached  two  fibres  of  nnspon 
silk,  by  which  the  wire  and  needle  are  suspended.  The  needle  is  placed  within 
a  flat  circular  box  of  brass,  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  with  the  centre  cut 
away  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  suspending  wire  and  its  prolongation.  These 
luadrants  are  attached  by  insulating  glass  stems  to  the  brass  cover  of  a  Leyden 
jar  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  as  the  inner  coating,  and  coated  exter- 
nally with  tinfoil.  To  the  platinum  wire  below  the  needle  is  attached  a  piece  of 
finer  wire  supporting  a  platinum  weight,  which  hangs  in  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Bud  the  needle  is  thus  kept  charged  with  electricity  when  the  apparatus  is  in  use ; 
a  small  concave  mirror  is  fixed  to  the  platinum  wire  above  the  needle,  and  by  ita 
means  very  small  movements  of  the  needle  are  rendered  visible  by  the  motion  of 
the  image  of  an  illuminated  slit  or  wire  on  a  screen  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  mirror.  The  quadrants  are  so  mounted  that  their  edges  are  not  in  contact, 
bat  the  opposite  quadrants  are  connected  by  metallic  wires ;  two  binding-screws 
are  fixed  to  the  lid  of  the  instrument,  by  which  a  charge  may  be  communicated 
to  the  quadrants.  The  silk  fibres  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  when  the 
quadrants  are  discharged  the  needle  stand:*  over  the  spaces  between  the  pairs  of 
quadrants,  and  they  bring  the  needle  back  into  this  position  if  displaced  from  it. 
In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  the  Leyden  jar  is  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity. It  'is  essential  that  this  charge  should  be  constant,  and  the  force  of  the 
charge  is  measured  by  the  attraction  experienced  by  a  light  aluminium  plate 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  instrument,  opposite  a  brass  plate  in  connexion  with 
the  interior  coating  of  the  jar;  the  charge  of  the  jar  is  increased  or  diminished 
by  means  of  the  replenisher,  which  raises  the  charge  when  a  milled  head  ia 
turned  in  one  direction,  and  lowers  it  when  turned  in  the  other,  but  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  original  paper.  If  now  a  feeble 
charge  be  communicated  to  one  pair  of  the  quadrants  while  the  other  pair  ia 
connected  with  the  earth,  or  charged  equally  and  oppositely,  the  needle  will  be 
attracted  by  one  pair  and  repelled  by  the  other,  and  will  consequently  rotate  on 
its  axis  in  a  direction  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  tlie  connexions  of  the 
quadrants.  This  instrument  is  so  delicate  that  a  single  cell  of  Daniell  will  cause 
the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale  to  move  over  60  divisions  (of  -^j^  of  an  inch  at  a 
distance  of  40  inches) — a  very  considerable  effect  if  we  consider  the  very  low 
tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  couple  (259). 

It  was  long  imagined  that  non-conduotors  only  were  capable 

of  excitement  by  friction,  and  hence  they  were  termed  electrics  ; 

all  bodies,  however,  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  if  proper  care  be 

taken  to  insulate  them.      If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  brass  tube 

insulated  by  a  glass  handle  be  rubbed  upon  fur,  it  receives  a  charge, 

as  may  be  shown  by  bringing  it  near  the  disk  of  the  electroscope 

(fig.  168).      Even  two  dissimilar  metals,  after  being  brought  into 

contact  with  each  other,  may,  with  proper  precautious,  be  made  to 
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show  signs  of  electric  excitement  on  being  separated  (257).    The 
friction  of  glass  against  metal  spread  over  silk  is  attended  by  a 
more  powerful  development  of  electricity  than  when  silk  alone  k 
used  ;  and  an  amalgam  consisting  of  i  part  of  tin^  2  of  zinc,  and 6 
of  mercury,  rubbed  to  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  a   little  lard, 
is  found  to  be  highly  cficctual  in  exalting  the  quantity  which  is 
developed.      The    same    substance,    however,    does    not    always 
manifest  the  same  electrical  condition  when  rubbed ;  glass  when 
rubbed  upon  silk  becomes  vitreously  excited ;  but   if  rubbed  on 
the  fur  of  a  cat  it  exhibits  resinous  electricity.      Metallic  bodies, 
when  their  surface  is  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  become  negatively 
electric  when  rubbed  by  imperfect  conductors  such  as  silk,  far, 
wood,   cork,  or   ivory.     The    amount    of   friction   necessary  to 
produce  electric    excitement    is    exceedingly    small;    the  mere 
drawing  of  a   handkerchief  across    the  top   of  the  electroscope 
(fig.  170),  or  even  across  the  clothes  of  a   person  insulated  by 
standing  on  a  cake  of  resin,  or  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs,  pro- 
vided he  touch  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
divergence   of  the   leaves.     The  simple  act  of  drawing  off  silk 
stockings,  or  a  fiannel  waistcoat,  or  the  combing  of  the  hair  in 
frosty  weather,  frequently  occasions  the  snapping  and  crackling 
noise  due  to  the  electric  spark ;  and  the  stroking  of  the  fur  of  a 
<!at  at  such  a  season  is  well  known  to  produce  similar  efiects. 

(227)   Electrical  Hypotheses. — These  various  phenomena  have 
becD  accounted  for  by  two  principal  hypotheses. 

One  of  these,  commonly  known  as  the  ^  theory  of  one  fluid/ 
is  due  to  Franklin.      Electricity,  upon  this  view,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  subtle  imponderable  fluid,  of  which  all  bodies  possess  a  definite 
share  in  their  natural  or  unexcitcd  state.     By  friction  or  other- 
wise, this  normal  state  is  disturbed.      If  the  body  rubbed  receive 
more  than  its  due  share,  it  acquires  vitreous  electricity,  or,  in  the 
terms  of  Franklin,  becomes  electrified  i)ositively,  or  +  ;  whilst  at 
the  same   time  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  rubber  which 
becomes  resinously  charged   is  supposed  to  be  diminished,  and 
thus  the  rubber  acquires  a  negative  or  —  state.     Franklin  sup- 
posed the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  to  be  highly  self-repulsive, 
and  to  be  powerfully  attractive  of  the  particles  of  matter. 

The  other  hypothesis,  the  '  theory  of  two  fluids,'  was  originally 
proposed  by  Dufay.  According  to  this  view  there  are  two  electric 
fluids,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous,  equal  in  amount  but  opposite 
in  tendency ;  when  associated  together  in  equal  quantity  they 
neutralize  each  other  perfectly ;  a  portion  of  this  compound  flnid 
pervades  all  substances  in  their  unexcitcd  state.     By  friction  the 
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compound  fluid  is  decomposed ;  the  rubber  acquires  au  excess  of 
cue  fluid,  say  the  resinous,  and  thus  becomes  resinously  excited ; 
the  body  rubbed  takes  up  the  corresponding  excess  of  vitreous 
electricity,  and  becomes  excited  vitreously  to  an  equal  extent. 
Upon  this  view  the  particles  of  each  fluid  are  self-repulsive,  but 
powerfully  attract  those  of  the  opposite  kind. 

The  language  of  either  theory  may  be  employed  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  :  the  term  vitreous  or 
positive  may  be  used  indificrently  for  one  kind,  and  resinous  or 
negative  for  the  other  kind,  provided  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
positive  and  negative  are  mere  distinguishing  terms:  negative 
electricity  being  as  real  a  manifestation  as  the  positive. 

It  is  manifest  that  one  or  other  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
false,  yet  either  will  serve  to  connect  the  facts  together.  The 
supposition  of  an  electric  fluid  is,  notwithstanding,  gradually 
being  abandoned.  The  supposition  of  a  gravitative  fluid  might, 
with  nearly  as  much  propriety,  be  insisted  on  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  or  a  cohesive  fluid  to  account  for  those  of 
cohesion. 

Electricity  is  now  regarded  as  a  stress  in  a  medium,  re- 
markable for  the  peculiar  form  of  action  and  reaction  which  it 
exhibits.  This  kind  of  action  and  reaction  follows  the  same  law 
of  equality  and  opposition  in  its  manifestations  as  that  which  is 
exhibited  more  obviously  in  the  phenomena  of  mechanics.  When- 
ever vitreous  electricity  is  manifested  at  one  point,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  resinous  electricity  is  invariably  developed  in  its  vicinity, 
reacting  against  it,  and  thus  enabling  its  presence  to  be  recog- 
nised, although  this  reaction  may  not  be  immediately  perceptible. 

The  phenomena  of  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity  may  be 
rudely  but  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  those 
of  elasticity  exhibited  by  an  ordinary  spring, 
as  shown  at  s,  fig.  173.  The  spring  in  its 
unstretched  state  may  represent  the  body 
in  its  unelectrified  condition ;  it  then  dis- 
plays nothing  of  the  peculiar  power  that  it 
possesses.  The  spring  cannot  be  stretched 
from  one  extremity  only;  but  if  fixed  at 
one  end,  as  by  hooking  it  to  the  pin,  p, 
a  weight,  w,  may  be  applied  to  the  other 
end,  and  it  will  seem  to  be  stretched  by  one 
weight  only.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  not 
so ;  for  by  substituting  at  v  a  weight  equal  in  amount  to  that  at  w, 
instead  of  the  fixed  pointy  f^  the  tension  of  the  spring  remains 
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unaltered^  but  a  reaction,  equal  and  opposite  to  the   original 
action  of  the  weight,  w,  is  in^tantly  rendered  evident. 

So  it  is  with  electricity ;  cases  not  unfrequently  occur  where 
one  kind  only  of  electricity  seems  to  be  present,  but  a  careful  exa- 
mination will  always  detect  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  kind. 
This  essential  character  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  electrical 
force  will  be  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  following  remarks  and 
experiments. 

(228)  Electrical  Induction, — In  the  preceding  cases  the  elec- 
tricity has  been  excited  by  friction  and  communicated  to  other 
bodies  by  contact.  An  insulated  charged  body,  however,  exerti 
a  remarkable  action  upon  other  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Long  before  contact  occurs,  the  mere  approach  of  an  excited 
glass  tube  towards  the  electroscope  causes  divergence  of  the 
leaves,  and  on  removing  the  glass  tube,  if  it  have  not  been 
allowed  to  touch  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  all  signs  of  dis- 
turbance cease. 

The  following  mode  of  performing  the  experiment  will  afford  i 
means  of  examining  this  action  of  an  electrified  substance  upon 
objects  at  a  distance : — 

Place  two  cylinders  of  wood,  or  of  metal,  each  supported  od  a 
varnished  stem  of  glass,  so  as  to  touch  each  other  end  to  end 
(fig.  174,  i) ;  from  the  outer  extremity  of  each  suspend  a  couple 

of  pith  balls  by  a  cotton  thread,  and 
Fig.  1 74.  bring  the  excited  glass  tube  near  one 

«   ^  — Yf  —   4-  —"N  end  of  the  arrangement  as  shown 

"Ij  O        i  at  2.      Electric  disturbance  will  be 

^ v— 5^     shown    by   the  repulsion    of  both 

Li — T    "^A**"  ""■■'*'  'y\Ny\  pairs  of  balls.      Separate   the  two 

cylinders  without  touching  the  con- 
j.^    ::::    ^T)    (^'4:^:^^     ducting  portion,  and  then  remove 

A T  H       A    the   glass  tube ;  the  balls  will  still 

continue  to  diverge  (3).  But  let 
the  glass  be  again  brought  near ;  the  balls  on  the  cylinder  ori- 
ginally nearest  the  glass  will  collapse,  showing  tljis  cylinder  to  be 
negatively  excitcfl,  while  the  same  excited  glass  will  cause  the 
balls  on  the  further  cylinder  to  diverge  from  the  presence  of 
positive  electricity.  Again,  remove  the  glass  altogether,  and 
bring  the  two  cylinders  into  contact ;  a  spark  may  generally  be 
seen  to  pass  between  them,  and  both  pairs  of  balls  will  immediately 
collapse  and  continue  at  rest.  The  entire  amount  of  electricity 
existing  upon  the  two  cylinders  taken  together  remains  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment,  but  its  distribution 
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is  altered,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  signs  +  and  —  .  The 
experiment  maybe  explained  in  the  following  manner :— ^Suppose 
the  two  cylinders  to  be  in  the  neutral  state  (No.  i) ;  on  bringing 
the  excited,  glass  tube  near  to  them,  a  portion  of  the  negative 
electricity  appears  to  be  drawn  towards  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
nearest  to  the  glass,  as  in  No.  2,  whilst  the  corresponding  quantity 
of  disengaged  positive  electricity  causes  the  balls  on  both  cylinders 
to  diverge :  the  moment  the  glass  is  removed,  the  negative 
electricity  redistributes  itself  as  in  No.  i,  and  the  balls  collapse  ; 
but  if  the  two  cylinders  be  separated  before  the  glass  is  removed, 
and  if  the  excited  glass  be  then  withdrawn,*  the  results  will  be 
such  as  are  represented  in  No.  3,  in  which  the  negative  electricity 
on  one  of  the  cylinders  is  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
positive,  and  hence  the  balls  diverge  negatively ;  while  on  the 
other  it  is  less  than  sufficient  for  the  positive,  consequently  the 
balls  diverge  with  positive  electricity.  On  causing  the  two 
cylinders  to  approach  each  other  when  in  this  state^  the  two 
electricities  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  if  of  sufficient  power, 
the  reunion  will  be  attended  with  a  slight  spark. 

This  action  at  a  distance  of  one  electrified  body  upon  others 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  termed  electrical  induction.  It  is  a 
principle  of  very  extensive  application,  and  indeed  it  furnishes 
a  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  greater  number  of  electrical 
phenomena. 

An  instance  of  electrical  induction  is  afforded  in  the  action  of 
the  gold-leaf  electroscope.     Let  i  (fig.  1 75)  represent  the  instru- 

Fig.  175. 


ment  in  a  neutral  state.     As  soon  as  an  excited  glass  tube,  o,  is 
caused  to  approach  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  the  leaves  will 


*  If  the  glaM  tube  be  withdrawu  gradually  to  a  certain  distance,  the  balls 
upon  the  cylinder  nearest  the  tube  will  gradually  collapse,  in  proportion  as  the 
inductive  power  is  weakened  by  distance ;  a  portion  of  the  negative  electricity 
being  liberated  in  quantity  Bufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  positive  charge,  and, 
on  completely  withdrawing  the  excited  tube,  the  excess  of  negative  electricity  is 
set  free,  and  the  balls  now  diverge  negatively. 
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diverge  as  at  2.  Whilst  the  glass  tube  is  still  near  the  instm- 
meut^  let  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  be  touched  with  the  hand, 
so  as  to  uuiusulate  it  for  a  moment^  as  at  3,  by  placing  it  io 
communicatiou  with  the  earth  through  the  body^  which  acts  the 
part  of  a  conductor ;  the  leaves  will  collapse^  and  the  instnunent 
will  seem  to  be  quiescent ;  now  remove  the  finger  from  the  cap, 
and  then  take  away  the  glass  tube^  o ;  instantly  the  leaves 
diverge,  and  the  electroscope  is  permanently  charged,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  electricity,  as  repie- 
pcuted  at  4.  Its  charge,  however,  is  not  positive  like  that  of  the 
gluss,  but  negative ;  for  if  the  glass  be  again  brought  near,  the 
leaves  will  collapse,  while  a  stick  of  excited  wax  will  make  them 
open  out  further.  These  eftects  arise  from  electrical  induction. 
and  the  process  which  takes  place  is  believed  to  be  the  following. 
The  approach  of  the  tube  in  the  first  instance  causes  the  negative 
electricity  to  accumulate  in  the  cap,  as  at  2,  where  it  is  retained 
by  a  species  of  attraction,  in  which  condition  it  is  said  to  be  di$' 
guised.  The  leaves,  therefore,  diverge  with  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  positive  electricity  thus  set  free ;  things  being  in  this 
state,  a  touch  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  positive 
electricity,  as  seen  in  3,  and  the  instrument  appears  to  be 
quiescent.  Remove  first  the  finger,  and  then  the  glass  tube, 
however,  and  the  negative  electricity,  that  had  been  accumulated 
on  the  surface  of  the  cap,  spreads  over  the  whole  instrument 
(though  in  the  diagram  this  is  only  represented  as  taking  place 
upon  the  leaves),  and  the  leaves  diverge  with  negative  electricity, 
as  shown  at  4. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  excited  body  itself  neither  loses 
nor  gains  electricity  by  the  process  just  described.  The  mode 
in  which  this  trant^fer  of  force  from  a  distance  is  effected  still 
remains'  to  be  considered. 

(229)  Faraday  8  Theory  of  Induction, — We  owe  to  Faraday  r. 
theory  of  these  effects,  which  has  been  thus  concisely  summed 
up  by  Snow  Harris  [Rudiment aiy  Electricity ^  second  ed.,  pp.44, 
45,  47).  Faraday  '  conceives  electrical  induction  to  depend  on  a 
peculiar  form  of  physical  action  propagated  between  contiguous 
molecules.  In  these  intermediate  molecules,  a  separation  of  the 
opposite  electricities  takes  place,  and  they  become  disposed  in  an 
alternate  series  or  succession  of  positive  or  negative  points  or 
poles ;  this  he  terms  a  polarization  of  the  particles,  and  in  this 
way  the  force  is  transferred  to  a  distance.  Thus,  if  in  fig.  J  76, 
p  represent   a  positively   charged  body,  and  a,  6,  c,  d,  interme- 
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Fig.  176. 
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diate  molecules,  then  the  action  of  p  is  transferred  to  a  distant 
body,  N,  by  the  separation  and  electrical  polarization  of  these 
particles,  indicated  by  the  scries  of  black  and  white  hemispheres. 
Now,  if  the  particles  can  maintain  this  state,  then  insu- 
lation obtains ;  but  if  the  forces  communicate  or  dis- 
charge one  into  the  other,  then  we  have  an  equalization 
or  combination  of  the  respective  and  opposite  elec- 
tricities throughout  the  whole  series,  including  p  and 
n/  .  .  .  .  '  This  theory  ....  considers  particles  of 
common  matter,  taken  as  centres  of  force,  as  being 
more  or  less  conducting;  the  particles  not  being,  in 
their  quiescent  state,  arranged  in  a  polarized  form,  they 
become  so  by  the  influence  of  contiguous  and  charged 
particles.  They  then  assume  a  forced  state,  and  tend  to  return^ 
by  a  powerful  tension,  to  their  original  normal  position ;  being 
more  or  less  conductors,  the  particles  charge  either  bodily  or  by 
polarity ;  contiguous  particles  can  communicate  their  forces  more 
or  less  readily  one  to  the  other.  When  less  readily,  the  polarized 
state  rises  higher,  and  insulation  is  the  result :  when  more  readily, 
conduction  is  the  consequence.'  .  .  .  .  '  Induction  is  the  action 
of  a  charged  body  upon  insulating  matter,  or  matter  the  particles 
of  which  communicate  the  electrical  forces  to  each  other  in  an 
extremely  minute  degree.' 

(230)  Distribution  of  Electric  Charge, — Bodies  susceptible  of 
this  polarization  are  termed  dielectrics ;  and  whether  they  be 
solid,  liquid,  or  aenform,  the  electric  action  is  transmitted  through 
them  freely.  A  pane  of  glass  interposed  between  the  excited 
tube  and  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  will  in  no  sensible  manner 
affect  the  divergence  of  the  leaves,  which  will  occur  as  usual;  but 
the  interposition  of  an  uninsulated  sheet  of  tin-plate,  or  even  of 
a  screen  of  wire  gauze,  will  effectually  stop  all  signs  of  electric 
excitement  on  the  leaves. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  molecular  action  by  which  induction 
is  propagated,  Faraday  has  shown  that  it  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  traced  round  the  edges  of  such 
a  screen,  and  it  may  be  continued  either  in 
curved  or  in  straight  lines.  Let  s  (fig.  177)  re- 
present a  mass  of  shell-lac  which  has  been  ex- 
cited by  friction  at  its  upper  pai*t ;  b,  a  brass- 
plate  resting  on  the  shell-lac,  but  also  in  con- 
ducting communication  with  the  ground.  At 
a,  a  strong  inductive  action  is  perceived,  which 
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is  weaker  at  by  weaker  still  at  c,  and  very  trifling  at  rf;  at  e  it 
increases,  and  at  /  is  nearly  as  strong  as  at  6,  whilst  at  g  it 
again  decreases,  from  the  etfect  of  increasing  distance. 

In  consequence  of  these  inductive  actions,  electricitj  when  at  rest  is  alwaji 
distributed  over  the  surfuce  of  a  charged  object ;  and  therefore,  for  the  purpoae 
of  collecting  electricity,  a  hollow  shell  of  conducting  matter  is  quite  as  efi«ctoal 

aii  a  iK)lid  roa^s  of  the  same  size.     Many  striking 
Fig.  T78.  experiments  may  be   given  in  proof  of  this  im- 

1^  portant  fact.    For  instance,  place  a  metallie  eui« 

c  (tig.  178,  i),  upon  a  small  insulating  stand,  ■; 
communicate  a  charge  to  a  brass  ball,  insulated 
by  a  slender  glass  rod,  and  introduce  this  charged 
ball  into  the  interior  of  the  can,  allowing  it  to 
touch  the  bottom ;  withdraw  the  ball ;  it  will  be 
found  when  tested  with  the  electroscope  to  have 
given  up  all  its  electricity.  Touch  the  iiii^ide  of 
tl^e  can  with  a  proof  plane  (or  small  disk  of  paper 
insulated  by  a  stout  filament  of  shell-lac)  and  hold 
it  towards  the  charged  disk  of  the  electroscope 
(fig.  168),  no  action  will  be  perceived:  bring  the 
proof  plane,  however,  into  contact  with  any  part 
of  the  outer  nurfat.'e  of  the  metallic  can,  and  an  abundant  charge  will  be  obtmed. 
No  charge  can  be  sustained  towards  the  interior,  because  there  is  no  object  within 
towards  which  induction  can  take  place ;  but  the  polarization  of  the  air  on  the 
outside  producCH  induction  towards  all  surrounding  objects.*  But  now,  whilst 
the  oxteriur  still  remains  charged,  hold  an  unexcited  bras^  ball,  attached  to  a 
metallic  wire,  in  the  inside  of  the  cnp  (fig.  178,  2),  without,  however,  allowing 
it  to  touch  it ;  if  the  insulated  paper  disk,  under  these  circumstances,  be  made  to 
touch  any  part  of  the  inside  of  the  can,  it  will  receive  a  charge :  the  partidet 
of  the  air  within  the  can  may,  under  these  circumstances,  become  polarized, 
because  the  brass  ball  is  in  a  condition  to  become  oppositely  charged  to  the  can. 
If  the  can  be  positive,  the  ball  becomes  negative,  its  positive  electricity  passing 
off  to  the  earth  by  the  wire. 

On  this  principle  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  constructed  a  self-acting  appantos  for 
multiplying  and  maintaining  electric  charges  (Proc,  Soif.  Soc.  1867,  xvi.  67)1 
A  vertical  cylinder  of  copper,  open  at  both  ends,  in  connected  to  the  stem  of  a 
Leyden  jar :  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  is  the  end  of  an  uninsulated  tube 
delivering  water  in  drups.  The  jar  is  charged,  say,  positively,  and  the  cylinder 
then  acts  by  induction  on  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  as  the  drops 
break  away  they  carry  with  them  a  negative  charge.  At  a  short  distance  below 
the  cylinder  another  is  fixed,  connected  with  the  interior  coating  of  a  secood 
Leyden  jar.  This  cylinder  has  within  it  a  copper  funnel,  on  which  the  drops 
fall,  and  so  charge  the  jar  negatively.  The  water  falls  through  this  funnel,  but 
without  carrying  away  any  of  the  charge.  The  second  Leyden  jar  is  also 
connected  with  a  copper  cylinder  or  inductor,  in  which  a  second  aninsnlated 
stream  of  water  is  breaking  into  drops ;  but  as  this  jar  is  negatively  electrified, 
the  drops  are  acted  upon  inductively,  and  carry  away  a  positive  chai^,  which  b 
collected  by  a  receiver  similar  to  the  first,  but  connected  with  the  first  Leydea 


*  Indeed,  a  delicate  electrometer  may  be  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  condaoting 
matter,  which  may  be  so  highly  charged  as  to  emit  sparks  in  all  direc£ioiis» 
though  the  electrometer  will  remain  wholly  unaffected. 
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jar.     In  this  way  a  rapid  Buccession  of  sparks  may  be  obtained,  though  the 
^^^t^gc  given  to  the  fimt  Leyden  jar  was  extremely  small. 

A  similar  disturbance  of  electric  equilibrium  will  be  found 
whenever  a  charged  body  is  brought  near  other  uninsulated  ones. 
If  an  excited  glass  tube  be  brought  towards  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  just  opposite  to  the  tube  the  wall  be  touched  with  the  proof 
plane,  a  small  charge  of  resinous  electricity  will  be  carried  off, 
and  will  be  perceptible  by  the  electroscope. 

By  increasing  the  surface  of  the  conductor  whilst  the  amount 
of  electricity  remains  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity 
upon  each  portion  of  exposed  surface  is  diminished,  and  the  ten- 
sion of  the  charge  is  said  to  be  lowered.  For  instance,  if  a  me- 
tallic ribbon,  coiled  up  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  be  attached  to 
the  cap  of  an  electroscope,  and  a  small  charge  be  given  to  it,  a 
certain  divergence  of  the  leaves  will  be  produced :  on  uncoiling 
the  ribbon,  by  means  of  a  silk  thread  attached  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  leaves  will  partially  collapse,  because  the  same  amount 
of  induction  towards  the  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  is  now 
distributed  over  a  larger  surface ;  but  on  allowing  the  spring  to 
exert  its  elasticity  and  coil  up  the  ribbon,  the  leaves  will  again 
resume  their  original  divergence. 

In  all  cases  of  electric  excitement  the  charge  is  diffused  over 
the  surface  of  the  conductor,  but  the  form  of  that  surface  mate- 
rially influences  the  mode  in  which  the  electricity  is  distributed. 
If  a  charged  sphere  be  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  the 
superficial  distribution  of  the  electricity  will  be  uniform  on  all 
parts  of  its  surface.  But  if  two  similar  and  equally  excited 
spheres  be  suspended  side  by  side,  the  electric  accumulation  will 
be  greatest  at  those  points  of  their  respective  surfaces  which  lie  . 
at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
each ;  and,  in  a  charged  cylinder,  the  electrical  density  is  greatest 
at  the  two  ends. 

This  change  in  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  surface, 
which  depends  upon  the  change  of  form,  was  carefully  investigated 
by  Coulomb.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  his  torsion  balance, 
shown  at  fig.  171.  The  carrier-ball,  a,  of  the  instrument  was 
brought  into  contact  with  that  point  of  the  conductor  which  was 
to  be  examined;  the  ball  thus  acquired  a  charge  proportional  to 
the  density  of  the  electricity  at  that  spot;  and  the  tension  was 
measured  in  the  manner  already  described  (226),  by  the  angular 
repulsion  of  the  needle ;  different  points  of  the  conductor  were 
thus  examined  in  succession,  and  the  tension  at  each  point  was 
compared  with  the  others. 
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In  this  way  it  was  found  that  if  two  spheres  of  noeqaal 
diameters  were  each  originally  electrified  to  the  same  degzee  of 
density  (tliat  is,  if  each  sphere  were  so  chafed  that  the  qomntity 
of  electricity  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  each  was  exactly 
equal,  when  the  two  were  separate)  on  bringing  the  two  into  oon- 
tact,  the  greatest  accumulation  stUl  occurred  at  the  extremitiea  of 
a  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  spheres,  but  the  accamulatioD  wu 
greater  on  the  small  ball  than  on  the  large  one.  The  eaperiment 
may  be  carried  still  further :  for  if  a  series  of  spheres  gradually 
diminishing  in  size  be  em|^yed, 
^'°-  ''9-  till  at  last  they  Tirtually  end  in 

point,  the  accumulation  at 
length  becomes  so  great  that  the 
point  is  unable  to  retain  the 
charge,  and  dispersion  ensues. 

A  nin^h  idea  of  thU  effect  idmj 
be  conveyed  by  fig.  179,  in  wbicb  a,  B, 
mnd  c  represent  three  independent  Epheni 
diminishing  iu  nize,  and  vbich  in  Ko.  1 
■re  iinppOBed  to  be  charged  with  electrid^ 
or  anitbrni  deniity,  as  reptewnted  b;  4 
■haded  Ujer  of  equal  thickness  aniiind 
each,  wbile  Is'o.  2  r«preseats  tbe  satM 
thiw  balU  in  contact.  The  ^nperficial  density  of  the  charge,  aa  shown  lij 
the  line*  of  shadow,  is  proportiouatelj  much  greater  on  the  troallest  bait  this 
on  the  largesL  I'oints  maxt  theiefore  be  carefuUj  avuidtd  in  the  oonstnirtioa 
ot  appanitnj  for  rctuiniog  electricity,  i'or  similar  reaMOB  sharp  or  rough  «dg« 
are  equally  objectionable. 

(231)  E/eclrical  Machinea. — In  order  to  obtain  large  supplies 
of  electricity,  the  electrical  machine  is  employed.  Two  principal 
forms  of  this  instrument — viz.,  the  cylinder  and  tbe  plate  machine, 
are  in  general  use. 

In  the  cylinder  machine  (fig-  180)  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass, 
c,  is  mounted  on  a  horisontal 
axis  turning  by  a  winch  in  two 
strong  wooden  supports.  On 
one  side  is  placed  a  leather 
cushion,  K,  stuffed  with  hair 
and  faced  with  silk;  from  its 
upper  edge  proceeds  a  silk  flap) 
8,  which  reaches  nearly  round 
the  upper  half  of  the  cylinder. 
N  is  a  brass  conductor  for  coU 
lecting  electricity  from  the  nib> 
ber.    The  cushion  ia  iasulatsii 
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by  a  strong  glass  pillar^  o.  To  collect  the  electricity  from  the  glass 
a  metallic  conductor^  p^  is  moauted  on  an  insulating  stem  of  glass^ 
H ;  this  conductor,  on  the  side  next  the  glass,  is  furnished  with  a 
row  of  points,  which,  from  the  high  electrification  and  consequent 
disruptive  discharge  produced  upon  them,  act  as  powerfully  in  re- 
ceiving as  in  dispersing  a  charge.  Before  using  the  machine,  a 
little  of  the  amalgam  of  zinc  and  tin  (226)  is  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  cushion.  When  the  whole  is  made  properly  dry 
and  warm,  on  turning  the  handle  a  brisk,  cracking,  snapping 
noise  is  heard,  whilst  flashes  and  sparks  of  fire  dart  round  the 
cylinder  from  the  edge  of  the  silk  flap.  Sjiarks  of  two  or  three 
inches  (5  or  6  centimetres)  in  lerigth  may  now  be  drawn  from  the 
prime  conductor,  p,  if  the  hand  be  applied  to  the  rubber  when  the 
cylinder  is  turned.  In  order  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of 
sparks  from  the  conductor,  p,  it  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  a  conducting  communication  between  the  rubber  and 
the  ground.  If  the  prime  conductor  be  made  to  communicate 
with  the  ground  whilfe  the  rubber  is  insulated,  sparks  may  be 
freely  obtained  from  the  rubber  on  working  the  machine.  The 
electricity  from  the  cylinder  and  conductor,  p,  however,  is  posi- 
tive, like  that  from  glass  generally,  whilst  that  from  the  rubber  is 
negative.  If  the  rubber  and  the  conductor,  while  both  are  insu- 
lated, be  connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  no  sparks  can  be  obtained 
from  either,  however  vigorously  the  machine  be  worked,  the  nega- 
tive electricity  of  the  rubber  being  exactly  neutralized  by  an 
equal  amount  of  positive  electricity  from  the  cylinder  and  con- 
ductor. The  reason  why  it  becomes  necessary,  in  working  the 
machine  eflectively,  to  connect  either  the  rubber  or  the  conductoir, 
p,  with  the  earth,  is  thus  rendered  obvious,  since  otherwise  induc- 
tion takes  place  between  the  liberated  resinous  electricity  on  the 
rubber  and  the  positive  electricity  which  accumulates  on  the  prime 
conductor,  and  thus  prevents  its  free  discharge.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, is  the  negative  electricity  in  the  rubber  supplied  from  the 
unlimited  stores  of  the  earth  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  posi- 
tive electricity,  through  a  chain  suspended  to  it,  or  through  the 
body  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  rubber,  than  the  accumulated 
positive  electricity  on  the  conductor,  p,  is  free  to  pass  off  in  sparks 
to  such  objects  as  are  sufficiently  near. 

In  the  Plate  Machine  (fig.  181),  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  o,  is 
substituted  for  the  cylinder,  c,  in  fig.  180.  The  axis  of  rotation 
passes  through  the  centre  of  this  plate,  and  the  rubbers,  r,  r,  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  glass  along  a  portion  of  its  circum- 
ference.    In  this  form,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  insulate  the 
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rubbers,  aod  to  obtain  negative  electricity  Bp|iarat€ly,  thoogfa  it 
supplies  poeitiTe  electricity  in  abiiiiditnce.  p  ia  the  prime  con- 
ductor, insulated  by  a  glass  stem. 

Instead     of    glan 
plates,     ebonite    onea 
are     now     freqaentiy 
used  for   electric  Oft- 
cbinea,  they  give  reij 
powerful    sparks,   and 
arc    less    fragile    thu 
glass.     The  electricitr 
is,  of  'course,  negative, 
but  this  matters  little 
in  the  onlinary  use  of 
the   machine.     Wlcn, 
however,  the  rubber  i' 
covered  with  amalgam, 
the  electricity  is  poii- 
tivc. 
The  action  of  the  electric  machine  may  also  be  explained  bj 
the  principles  of  induction.     The  glass  plate,  by  friction  with  the 
araalgam,  becomes  charged   positively  and   acts  by  induction  oo 
the   natural   electricity   of   the    prime  conductor,   repelling  th« 
positive  fluid  and  attracting  the  negative  to  the  points,  where  it 
is  discharged  on  to  the  plate  neutralizing  the  positive  electricity 
of  the  latter.     When  a  conductor   in  communication  with  ihe 
ground  is  brought  near  the  prime  eouductor,  its  positive  electri- 
city is  repelled   to   the  earth   and  the  negative  attvacrtfd,  and  a 
discharge  may  take   place  when   the  positive  fluid  of  the  prime 
conductor  is  neiiiralized  by  the  negative  fluid  attracted  from  the 
earth.     The  plate  after  passing  the  points  has  its  electricity  in 
the  natural  state,  but  when  brought  in  eoutaet  with  the  rubber 
the  positive  fluid  remains  on  the  plate,  the  negative  passing  through 
the  rubber  to  the  earth, 

{332)  Extensive  Optration  of  Induelion. — As  the  principle  of 
induction  already  explained  is  one  which  pervades  the  whole 
phenomena  of  electricity,  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  more, 
examples. 

Ever/  ease  of  attrftctiun  ii  preceded  by  induction :  the  opposed  svrlJeM 
beooine  oppoaih-iy  electrified  by  polar  nctioti,  «(ter  which  attraction  eniUM. 
The  fnllowing  ple^iit  uperitnEtit  by  Snuw  Harm  showEi  the  ileps  of  the  pra- 
ceM  clearly  :—AtUc'i  to  a  circular  dink  of  gilt  card,  a,  fig.  l8z,  iibout  Uirw 
inched,  or  aeven  oentiiuetrcs,  in  diaineter,  one  end  of  h  »lip  ul'  gold  ieal',  wid  by 
»  rod  of  shell-ku  fuiitoo  tbe  dlak  to  a  liglit  iitrtp  of  wood,  biUiiaiMd  »t  the  <r' 
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end  by  a  weight.  Sngpend  this  freely  by  a  thread,  as  represented  in  fig.  182 ; 
on  bringing  another  similarly  insulated  charged  gilt  disk,  B,  near  a,  the  gold-leaf 
upon  A  will  diverge,  and  then  attraction  of  the  disk 
will  follow. 

The  phenomena  of  ele(*tncal  repulsion  also  may 
be  traced  to  induction.  If  a  pair  of  slips  of  gilt 
paper  be  insulated  and  suspended  side  by  side  as  in 
the  electroscope,  they  will  diverge  when  charged ; 
whilst  in  this  condition  a  proof  ph&ne  will  detect  no 
electricity  on  their  inner  surfaces,  but  abundance  on 
the  outer  ones :  induction  takes  place  towards  sur- 
rounding objects,  which  attract  the  leaves,  and  they 
separate  from  each  other :  but  if  any  conducting  body 
in  odmmnnication  with  the  earth  be  introduced  be- 
tween the  two  leaves,  induction  now  takes  place  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  leaves  towards  it,  and  they 
instantly  collapse.  Many  amusing  electrical  expe- 
riments have  been  contrived  upon  the  principle  of  induction  :  light  figures, 
placed  on  a  conducting  surface  under  an  electrified  plate,  are  made  to  dance  by 
alternate  attractions  und  repulsions.  If  a  number  of  strips  of  paper  be  sup- 
ported in  the  centre  of  a  room,  by  attaching  them  to  a  wire  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine  in  action,  they  will  rise  up 
and  diverge  in  all  directions,  towards  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and  the  floor, 
nnder  the  influence  of  induction;  if  a  conducting  point  or  surface  be  brought 
near  them,  they  will  all  bend  over  and  converge  towards  it. 

(233)  Eiectraphorus. — ^The  electrophorus  of  Volta  is  an  inex- 
pensive and  portable  kind  of  electrical  machine  which  derives  its 
name  from  fiXeKrpou,  and  <pop6^  carrier,  in  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  metallic  cover  carries  electricity :  it  owes  its 
activity  to  the  operation  of  induction,  which  indeed  it  is  well 
calculated  to  exemplify.  The  instrument  (fig.  183)  consists  of  a 
resinous  plate  r,  12  or  15  inches  (30  or  40  cen- 
timetres) in  diameter,  which  may  be  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  shell-lac,  resin,  and  Venice 
turpentin,  melted  together  and  cast  into  a 
circular  cake  of  about  an  inch  (25  millimetres) 
in  thickness.  This  cake  rests  on  a  sheet  of 
tin-plate  or  metal,  t  ;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
moveable  cover  consisting  of  a  somewhat  smaller  circular  metallic 
plate  M,  to  which  is  attached  an  insulating  handle.  The  resinous 
cake  is  rubbed  with  warm  and  dry  fur  or  flannel,  and  on  then 
putting  down  the  metallic  cover  by  its  insulating  handle,  a  spark 
of  negative  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  it ;  on  again  raising  it, 
a  spark  still  brighter,  of  positive  electricity,  may  be  obtained.  On 
replacing  the  cover,  another  negative  spark  may  be  drawn,  and 
on  raising  it,  another  positive  one,  and  these  alternate  effects  may 
be  obtained  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

The  action  of  the  electrophorus  may  be  thus  explained.  When 
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Slind  of  revolving  electrophorua.  It  consists  of  a  circular  glass 
S'^tte  well  varnished  which  can  be  caused  to  rotate  with  great 
Hnpidity.  About  j"'"'  fi'om  this  is  a  fiscd  varnished  glass  plate  of 
Ha  diameter  abuut  2  inches  greater  than  the  moveable  one,  The 
Kfiied  plate  has  two  apertures  or  windows  cut  io  it  at  the  opposite 
^Bnds  of  its  horizontal  diameter,  and,  on  the  upper  side  of  one 
^Kndow  and  on  the  lower  aide  of  the  other,  armatures  of  paper 
^Kth  tongues  of  card  projecting  to  the  centre  of  the  window  are 
^Btached.  Opposite  the  armatures,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^■tating  plate,  are  conductors  provided  with  combs  :  to  these  con- 
^nctors  sliding  rods  and  balls  are  attached,  so  that  the  latter  maj' 
^K  brought  into  contact  when  necessary.  In  order  to  set  the 
^Michine  in  action  the  balb  of  the  conductors  arc  brought  together 
^Hdnj^  plate  set  in  motion,  one  of  the  paper  armatures  is  then 
^^■Hlkd  positively  by  bringing  near  to  it  a  piece  of  excited 
^^^^H^hich  is  negatively  elcctritied,  this  acting  by  induction  on 
^HPBlrteral  electricity  of  the  armature  repels  the  ne}>ative  Huid 
^Bach  ia  discharged  by  the  tongue  ou  to  the  revolving  plate,  the 
^Bntive  electricity  remaining  on  the  armature.  The  armature 
^^BW  acts  by  induction  on  the  electricity  of  the  conductor  drawing 
^He  negative  fluid  from  the  comb  on  to  the  revolving  plate  and 
^■pelUng  the  posirive.  The  plate,  now  negatively  charged  at  this 
^Htce,  makes  a  half  revolution  and  commuuicat&s  a  negative  charge 
^B  the  other  armature,  which,  acting  by  iuduction  ou  the  clectri- 
^Bfy  of  the  other  conductor,  attracts  the  positive  fluid  through  the 
^■mb  on  the  glass  plate,  the  negative  being  repelled  along  the 
^BDductor.  The  two  conductors  thus  become  oppositely  charged, 
^■d  on  separating  the  knobs  long  sparks  pass  between  them. 
^P  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  plates  are  revolving  the  paper 
^■matures  are  kept  charged,  and,  under  favourable  conditions,  the 
^■Arge  will  be  retained  for  some  time.  If,  however,  the  machine 
^■.enclosed  in  a  case  in  which  the  air  is  kept  dry  by  meaus  of 
^MXoice  stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  remain  charged 
Hkr  24  hours.  The  case  has  besides  the  great  advantage  of  ex- 
^Bnding  particles  of  diist,  which,  when  attraeted  by  the  electrified 
^Bfttes,  interfere  seriously  with  the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 
^P  {*34)  Spread  of  Induction. — A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  elec- 
^Kcal  induction  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  When  a  charged  sphere, 
Fa,  is  suspended  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  uninsulated 
^^erical  conducting  envelope,  a,  tig.  184,  induction  diminishes 
Hm  every  direction  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  but 
Uk  is  quite  otherwise  if  the  charged  ball  be  suspended  within  the 
^kllow  sphere  in  any  other  position.     If  we  compare  radiant  heat 
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inrith   induced  electricity^  it  will  be  found  that  the  approach  of 
a  cold  body^  s^  towards  a  source  of  radiant  heat  does  not  affect 

the   radiation  to  the   objects    around,   ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  those  which  are  im^ 
mediately  sheltered  by  its  shadow^  as  at  a, 
fig.  184;    not   so,    however^   if    we    bring 
an  uninsulated   conductor  towards  a  body 
charged  with  electricity.     The  approadli  of 
such  a  conductor  concentrates  the  inductife 
action  more  or  less  completely  npon  itself, 
and   to   a  corresponding  extent  withdrawi 
that  action  which  was  previously  directed  towards  the  surroondingi 
but  more  distant,  envelope.     The  fewer  are  the  intervening  ptN 
tides  of  the  dielectric  air  to  be  polarized,  the  higher  does  the 
polarity  rise  in  each  particle,  and  the  more  completely  is  the  in- 
duction called  oflf  from  more  distant  objects;  consequently  the 
smaller  the  distance  between  the  charged  and  the  disturbing  body, 
the  more  complete  is  the  diversion.     The  polarity  of  the  inter- 
posed air  may  at  last  rise  so  high 
that  it  can  sustain  the  tension  no 
longer,  and  a  spark  passes  between 
the    two    surfaces.     The   particles 
of  the  dielectric  are  in  a  strained 
condition,   and^    like   the    coiln  of 
a  spring,  tend  to  return  to  their 
normal  state. 

This  important  fact  may  he 
illustrated  in  the  following  way. 
Let  A,  fig.  185,  represent  an  insulated  circular  conducting  plate 
connected  with  an  electroscope.  Give  to  the  plate  a  a  small 
positive  charge  sufficient  to  cause  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the 
electroscope ;  then  cause  a  second  conducting  plate,  b,  which  ii 
uninsulated,  to  approach  the  plate  a.  The  leaves  of  the  dec* 
troscope  will  gradually  collapse,  but  they  will  open  out  again, 
when  B  is  withdrawn.  In  this  experiment  a  portion  of  the 
positive  electricity  of  plate  b,  equivalent  in  quantity  to  that  of 
the  charged  body,  a,  passes  off  to  the  earth.  Owing  to  this 
lateral  action,  if  the  plate  b  be  retained  very  near  to  a,  the 
plate  A  may  receive  a  considerable  charge,  by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  a  body  feebly  charged,  provided  that  such  body  is  freehfy 
charged  between  each  contact  with  a  :  by  these  repetitions  small 
quantities  of  electricity  may  be  accumulated,  and  rendered 
evident  by    withdrawing   the  uninsulated  plate,  b  ;    the  leavci 
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of  the  electroscope  diverge,  because  by  such  withdrawal  the 
whole  iDduction  is  direct^  to  surrouQding  objects  instead  of 
being  concentrated  upon  b.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind  has  been 
called  a  condenser,  from  its  power  of  collecting  and  rendering 
visible,  by  repeated  contacts,  quantities  of  electricity  too  minute 
to  be  otiierwise  perceptible. 

(235)  ^A«  Leydea  Jar. — By  substituting  a  solid  dielectric, 
such  as  glass,  for  the  sheet  of  air  between  the  plates  a  and  B  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  a  much  higher  degree  of  induction  may 
be  obtained,  since  the  fixed  positioD  of  the  particles  of  the  glass 
prevents  them  from  moving  off  when  highly  _ 

chai^d.  In  fact,  a  plate  of  glass  between 
two  metallic  surfaces  constitutes  an  apparatus 
for  storing  up  electricity  ;  and  is,  in  its  simplest 
form,  the  important  iuBtniment  celebrated  from 
the  place  of  ito  discovery  as  the  Leydea  Jar. 
Excepting  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  does 
not  signify  whether  the  glass  be  flat  or  curved, 
only  it  is  found  mure  easy  to  manipulate  with 
jars  than  with  flat  plates.  The  ordinary  form 
of  Leydcn  jar  is  represented  at  o,  fig.  186. 
It  consists  of  a  bottle,  of  thin  glass,  with  a 
wide  neck.  A  coating  of  tinfoil  is  pasted  upon 
both  the  internal  surface  i,  and  the  outer 
surface,  o,  to  within  three  or  four  inches  {8  or 
10  centimetres)  of  the  neck.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  glass  is  left  free  from  conducting 
matter  in  order  to  preserve  the  iusnlation  of 
the  two  coatings.  A  wire,  surmounted  by  a  brass  knob,  and 
supported  by  a  smooth  plug  of  dry  wood,  serves  to  convey  the 
charge  to  the  inner  coating,  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  '  Such  a 
jar  will  receive  and  sustain  a  much  lai^er  charge  than  a  simple 
conducting  surface  of  brass  or  of  tinfoil  of  the  same  extent. 

A  simple  experiment  will  suffice  to  show  the  correctness  of 
this  statement.  A  single  turn  of  the  machine  will  be  sufficient 
to  cause  a  straw,  e,  fig.  186,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the 
graduated  arc,  and  attached  to  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
machine,  p,  to  assume  its  utmost  angular  repulsion;  but  if 
the  knob  of  a  Leydcn  jar,  which  need  not  expose  a  coated 
surface  of  an  extent  equal  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  prime 
conductor,  be  presented  as  at  p,  it  will  take  eight  or  ten  turns 
of  the  machine  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  repulsion ;  bright 
sparks  will  pass   in  rapid  succession  between  the  knob  and  the 
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conductor^  if  the  two  be  separated  by  a  small  intenral,  and  on 
connecting  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar  by  the  (Uschargtng  rod  » 
(which  is  merely  a  jointed  wire  terminating  in  brass  balls,  and 
which  for  safety  is  insulated  on   a  glass  handle)^  the  equilibriam 
is  restored  suddenly  and  completely  with    a   loud  snap  and  a 
brilliant    spark.     If  the  discharge   were  allowed  to  take  place 
through  the  arms^  or  any  part  of  the  body^  a  sudden  painful  sen- 
sation^ termed  the  electric  shock,  would  be  experienced.     The 
power  of  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  increased  by  increasing  its  sise; 
and  when  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  use  jars  of  large  sise,  i 
similar  increase  in  power  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a  number 
of  small  jars  side  by  side  upon  a  sheet  of  tinfoil^  or  other  con- 
ductor^ which  connects  together  all  their  outer  coatings,  whilst 
by  means  of  wires  all  their  inner  coatings  are  similarly  connected  . 
with  each  other.      Such    an    arrangement  of  jars  is  called  in 
electrical  battery,  and   is  shown    at    fig.  197.     If  the  jan  be 
of  uniform  thickness,  the  energy  of  the  battery  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of   the  coated  surface,  and   inversely  u 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.      (Wheatstone,  Government  Report  fl» 
Electric  Cables,  1861,  Appendix,  p.  285.) 

That  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  depends  upon  an  actionof 
contiguous  particles,  polarization  taking  place  across  the  dielectric, 
may  be  shown  by  taking  three  or  four  laminae  of  glass,  and  placing 
them  one  above  another  between  two  metallic  plates,  thus  forming 
them  into  one  compound  plate,  and  then  charging  the  whole.  H 
the  upper  plate  becomes  positively  charged,  the  lower  one  will 
become  negative,  whilst  each  intermediate  plate  becomes  polarizedi 
and  thus  transmits  the  inductive  effect. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  this  experiment,  it  is  found  that 
the  charge  of  the  jar  does  not  reside  in  the  coatings,  which  merely 
act  as  conductors  to  favour  the  distribution  and  escape  of  the 
electricity.  If  a  jar  be  fitted  with  moveable  coatings,  and  then 
charged,  each  of  the  coatings  may  be  removed  by  a  suitable  insn* 
lating  support ;  the  coatings  may  be  handled  after  such  removal ; 
the  jar  may  then  be  replaced  in  them,  and  it  will  give  a  powerful 
spark  when  discharged  in  the  usual  manner.* 

The   following  experiments  will   elucidate  the  action  of  ihc 


*  The  jar,  if  well  dried,  will  be  found  after  this  discharge  still  to  retain  a 
polar  coDdition  like  the  cake  of  the  eleclrophorus.  After  the  discharge,  if  the 
inner  coating  be  withdrawn  by  an  insulating  handle,  it  will  give  off  a  positive 
spark,  and,  on  replacing  the  coating,  the  jar  may  be  a  second  time  dischai^gvd; 
and  the  same  aeries  of  operations  may  be  repeated  several  times. 


Fio.  187. 
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Leydeu  jar  when  iu  the  process  of  receiving  a  charge.  Let  a  jar, 
A,  lig.  lHj,  he  placed  upon  an  insulating  staud,  and  let  its  kuob 
be  brought  near  to  the  prime  conductor,  P,  of 
an  electrical  machine  in  action  ;  under  these 
circumstances  it  will  be  found  to  receive  little 
or  no  charge,  Now  place  an  uninsulated  con- 
ductor, c,  near  its  outer  coating  :  sparks  will 
pass  from  p  to  the  kaob  of  the  jar  a  ;  and  for 
every  spark  that  passes  to  the  knob  of  the  jar, 
a  spark  will  pass  from  the  outer  coating  to  the 
uninsulated  conductor,  c.  If  the  jar  be  re- 
ceiving positive  electricity  from  the  machine 
upon  its  interior,  it  will  be  found  that  an  equal 
quantity  of  positive  electricity  is  disengaged 
from  the  exterior.  A  second  uninsulated  jar  may  be  placed  so  as  to 
receive  upon  its  knob  the  sparks  from  the  exterior  of  the  first ;  it 
will  thus  become  charged  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  charge  of  the 

■first  jar.  Again,  if  three  inaulatcd  jars  be  placed  as  iu  fig.  188, 
I  Fio.  18S. 

where  p  indicates  the  prime  conductor,  whilst  the  coating  of  the 
last  jar  is  brought  near  to  a  wire,  n,  proceeding  from  the  insulated 
rubber  of  the  machine,  for  each  spark  that  jiasses  from  the  con- 
ductor, p,  a  similar  spark  will  be  seen  to  pass  between  each  of  the 
jars,  and  between  the  last  jar  and  the  wire,  N.  In  this  way  each 
jar  will  become  powerfully  and  nearly  equally  charged,  although 
both  the  machine  and  the  jars  are  completely  insulated. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  is  plain  that  a  jar  when 
charged  contains  no  more  of  either  electricity  than  it  does  in  its 
neutral  condition,  but  the  distribution  of  the  electrification  is 
different.  This  statement  may  he  illustrated  hy  aid  of  the  dia- 
gram, fig.  189  : — Let  No.  1  indicate  an  enlarged  section  of  the 
glass  side  of  the  jar,  the  partially  shaded  circles  showing  its 
particles  in  the  neutral  state;  i  representing  a  section  of  the 
inner  metallic  coating,  and  o  a  section  of  the  outer  coating.    Let, 
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No.  2  be  a  section  of  the  same  jar  when  a  charge  of  podtife 
electricity  has  been  thrown  by  the  machine  upon  the  inner  anr- 

face^  I.     In  this  case   a  cone- 
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sponding    quantity   of    negatife 
electricity  must  have  passed  off 
from   the  same   coating  to  tke 
conductor  of  the  machine,  lear- 
^  ing  the  superficial  layer  of  par- 
ticles   apparently   charged   with 
positive  electricity,  as  shown  by 
the  white  circles  in  No.  2.    In 
order,  however,  that  this  charge 
of  the  inner  layer  may  occur,  it 
is  necessary   that   the   outer  layer   be   uninsulated,  for  reaaoni 
which  will    be    immediately  explained.      The    two    electricities 
in    No.  2  are  represented   as    being    accumulated   on    opposite 
hides  of   each  of  the  particles  composing  the  layers   iute^D^ 
diatc  between  the  inner  and  outer  superficial  layers  of  the  glass, 
the  white  half  indicating  the  positive  electricity,  the  black  half 
the   negative.      Polarization   of   each  particle  of   the    dielectric 
glass  intervening  between  the  two  surfaces  is  produced,  and  a 
quantity  of  positive  electricity  is  therefore  disengaged  from  the 
second   surface,  which   is  exactly  equal  to   that    distributed  by 
the  inner   coating,  i,  upon    the  ^rst;    but  unless  an   escape  be 
aflbrded   for  this  excess  of  positive  electricity  from   the  second 
surface,  no  charge  is  received  by  the  jar,  for  polarization  becomes 
impossible,  and  no  appreciable  amount  of  electricity  can  enter  the 
jar  from  the  machine.     At  the  same  time  that  positive  electricity 
is    escaping  from   the   outer  superficial  layer,   a  corresponding 
quantity  of  negative  electricity  supplies  its  place,  consequently 
this  layer  becomes  apparently  charged  with  negative   electricityi 
as  indicated  by  the  fully  shaded  circles. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  operation  of  charging  a  jar  with 
electricity  is  totally  different  from  that  of  filing  a  bottle  with  a 
liquid;  the  electricity  is  distributed,  not  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bottle,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  glass  itself.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  already  stated  that  a  flat  plate  will  answer  equally  well 
with  the  jar,  but  the  jar,  from  its  form,  is  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience preferred.  In  the  experiment  with  the  three  insulated 
jars,  an  explanation  similar  to  the  foregoing  one  may  be  given  :— 
A  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  from  the  conductor  of 
the  machine  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  jar.  A  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity  passes  off  simulta- 
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neoutily  from  the  opposite  coating  into  the  next  jar^  which  in  its 
tarn  becomes  similarly  polarized ;  and  so  on  in  succession^  until^ 
from  the  last  jar^  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  to  the 
rubber^  exactly  sufScient  to  neutralize  the  negative  electricity 
liberated  by  the  machine^  which  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  the 
positive  electricity  accumulated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
first  jar.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  last  jar  be  connected  with 
the  rubber  directly  ;  the  same  object  will  be  attained  by  allowing 
the  discharge  to  take  place  into  the  earthy  provided  that  the 
rubber  also  be  in  conducting  communication  with  the  earth. 
Although  it  is  usual  in  the  charging  of  a  jar  to  connect  the 
internal  coating  with  the  prime  conductor^  yet  the  jar  may  be 
charged  equally  well  if  its  insulated  external  coating  be  connected 
with  the  conductor  whilst  the  inner  coating  is  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  earth ;  in  this  case^  however^  the  charge  on  the 
outer  surface  is  positive^  whilst  the  inner  surface  becomes 
negative. 

Each  jar  in  the  series^  fig.  i88^  thus  receives  a  charge^  though 
only  one  has  been  placed  in  connexion  with  the  machine ;  the 
superfluous  electricity  upon  the  outer  coating  of  the  first  having 
charged  the  second^  and  so  on.  If  the  insulations  be  good^  and 
the  glass  of  the  jars  thin^  the  last  jar  will  be  charged  very  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  first. 

When  all  the  jars  have  been  thus  charged^  all  will  be  simul- 
taneously discharged  if  the  inner  coating  of  the  first  jar  be  con- 
nected with  the  outer  coating  of  the  last;  but  although  no  greater 
amount  of  electricity  passes  between  the  two  extreme  jars  than 
would  have  passed  between  the  inner  and  outer  coating  of  a  single 
one,  the  distance  through  which  the  spark  passes  is  very  much 
greater^  and  for  equal  charges  it  is  found  to  increase  as  the 
number  of  jars  thus  discharged :  if  a  spark  of  one  centimetre  in 
length  be  obtained  with  one  jar,  with  two  jars  the  spark  would 
be  two  centimetres,  with  four  four  centimetres,  and  so  on.  In 
practice  the  distance  is  something  less,  because,  owing  to  im- 
perfect insulation  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  glass  to  receive  a 
charge,  each  succeeding  jar  receives  a  charge  somewhat  weaker 
than  the  one  which  precedes  it. 

(236)  Measures  of  Electricity. — It  is  apon  the  principles  just  explained  that 
Snow  Harris  conBtmcted  his  Unit  jar,  for  nieasaring  out  definite  quantities  of 
electricity.  The  unit  jar  is  a  miniature  Leyden  jar  mounted  on  a  slender  insu- 
lating rod  of  glass.  Attached  to  the  outside  of  the  jar  is  a  wire  terminating  in 
a  ball,  Ot  fig.  190,  parallel  to  the  uAual  wire  and  ball  which  passes  to  tht^  interior ; 
on  the  wire  connected  with  the  inside  is  a  third  sliding  ball,  6;  this  can  at 
pleanure  be  brought  to  any  required  diittance  from  the  ball,  a,  which  is  Qoiiu«c^«i 
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nit  joT  is  beuoming  charged  from  tbc  macbine  (uij 
:d  ptMiitive,  as  repceaented  in  Ihe  figure),  an  n|iMl 
quimtit}'  of  poaitive  electricilj  is  pwtiog  oS 
front  the  interior  along  the  wire,  ir.  atudud 
to  the  inside  of  the  jar,   »,  whicti   i«  (o  la 
loaded  with  a  definite  qusntilj,  the  intniot 
of  the  ema.!!  jar  becoming  negatively  ehaigri 
by  induction:  u  Bonn  lu  the  negative  chtrgein 
tlie  unit  meuure  riaeii  sufficient!;  high,  it 
diacti urges  itavlf  between  the  uljorted  bilk 
If,  b,  without  afiijcting   tlie  charge  hi  Ih 
jur,  B.    A  ie<^DDd  charge  ia  now  given  to  tb 
unit  jar,  which  discharges  itself  when  it  raa 
to  tht'  same  amount  as  before:  dnilig  wb 
auccttixive  charge  of   thx  unit  jar,  ■  MOt- 
sponding  quantity  of  poaitive  electricitj  fwM 
from  its  exterior  into  b,  so  that  bj  conntiDg 
the  number  of  aparka  that    paM  bctwKi) 
and  h,   the    number    of  equal  qnoattlin  h 
arbitrary  units  which  have  been  given  lu  dw 
jur,  B,  is  ascertained.     SuppiMing  the  i^jiot- 
ment  of  the  ball»,  a  and  b,  to  remain  the  Mine. 
the  jar  B  may  be  made  to  receive,  for  any  number  of  time*  nocceaaivelj,  "M 
amounts  of  electrical  charge,  by  cauisijig  an  equal  numl^r  of  diachargeiof  lh« 
unit  jar  to  take  place  in  each  case. 

Other  means  have  been  prnposed  for  ensuring  an  equal  accumulation  of  tW 
tricity  in  ajar.    Lone'e  ifuc/iiiri/inif  electrometer  '\»  the  nimpleat  of  thcM.  Ow 
fumi  of  thin  apparatus  is  shown  in  tig.  191  :  its  pril>cipl> 
Fio.  191.  of   sction    will    be   at   once   apparent,     l  ia  an  urUwej 

Leyden  jar,  in  the  ball  1  of  which  a  hole  is  drilled  to 
receive  tlie  brasf  pin  of  the  electi-a meter ;  a  bmt  {^ 
arm,  b,  carries  upon  its  lower  eitremity  a  brau  socket,  r> 
tbrati>;h  which  slides  an   insulated   rod  carrying  a  bw) 

J  knob  on  either  uxtremity;  one  of  lhe«e  balls,  /,  «as  bt 
plaued  at  any  reqitired  distance  from  tbr  knob  of  Un 
Leydtn  jar.  A  chain  or  wire,  k,  effects  a  commnnicatiuu 
•^  between  the  sliding  rod  and  the  outside  of  the  jar.  If 
the  inten'al  between  A  and  ^  be  maintained  the  same,  (hf 
jar  will  alwaya  require  the  aama  amount  of  charge  befon 
the  diichavge  takes  place  between  these  two  balU,  .i,  and/- 
The  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  charge  is  proputtional 
to  the  distance  between  the  balls :  with  an  interval  of 
10  millimetres  the  quantity  would  be  double  that  requtml 
when  the  distonos  was  only  5  millimetres. 

The  attraction  between  tno  charged  surfaces  has  been 
measured  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  common  balance 
devised  by  Snow  Harris.  A  light  disk  of  gilt  wood  is  substituted, 
as  sbown  in  fig.  192,  for  one  of  the  pans  of  the  balance;  beneotli 
it  is  a  second  similar  insulated  disk  :  the  su^i^ended  disk  and  the 
balance  beam^  through  its  support,  are  connected  witli  the  exterior 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  aud  the  lower  iuaulatcd  disk  with  the  interior  of 
the  jar.     By  charging  the  Leydeu  jar  with  definite  quaatttiefc 
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electricity  hj  means  of  the  unit  jar,  the  law8  which  regulate  the 
attraction  were  experimentally  determined.  One  or  two  of  the 
more  important  results  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode 
of  proceeding. 

Fig.  192. 


If  a  Leyden  jar  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity 
produce  between  the  disks  an  attraction  sufficient  to  support 
o*2  grm.,  it  will  when  charged  with  double  the  quantity  support 
four  times  the  amount,  or  08  grm.;  with  three  times  the  quantity 
it  will  raise  nine  times  the  amount,  or  I  '8  grms. ;  consequently, 
if  the  extent  of  charged  surface  continue  constant,  the  attraction 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  quantity. 

When  two  equal  and  similar  jars  are  used  instead  of  one  jar, 
and  the  same  quantity,  say  ten  units,  is  distributed  over  them, 
the  attraction  will  be  diminished  to  J,  and  with  three  jars  to  ^  of 
what  it  was  when  a  single  jar  was  employed.  For  instance,  a 
quantity  which  on  one  jar  would  support  i-8  grms.,  would,  if 
difiused  over  two  similar  jars,  support  only  0*45  grm. ;  and  if 
difiused  over  three,  it  would  support  only  ca  grm.  If,  therefore, 
the  quantity  remain  cohstant,  the  attraction  is  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  charged  surfaces  of  the  jars.  When  the  distance 
between  the  disks  was  altered,  it  was  found,  for  charges  of  equal 
superficial  density,  that  the  attraction  varied  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance, — the  attraction  being  4  times  as  great  at 
a  distance  of  i  centimetre  as  it  was  at  2  centimetres. 

(237)  Specific  Induction, — It  has  been  shown  that  the  induc- 
tion between  two  conducting  plates,  one  of  which  is  insulated 
while  the  other  communicates  with  the  earth,  is  facilitated  by 
diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  which  separates  them, 
and  that  the  insulated  plate  is  enabled  to  receive  a  higher  amount 
of  charge  by  reducing  the  number  of  particles  of  the  dielecttia 
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irhich  undergo  polarization.  It  is  crideat  from  this  circnmBtaiice 
that  the  polarization  ia  attended  with  a  certsin  uaonat  of  nsis- 
tance.  Faraday  discovered  that  this  resistance  Taries  in  unonnt 
with  the  material  of  the  dielectric  employed ;  some  snbstanoea 
becoming  polarized  more  rcadilj'  than  others.  The  relatire 
facility  of  induction  through  the  diflerent  bodies  as  compared 
with  a  common  standard  constitutes  their  ^cific  inductive  eda- 
city. A  plate  of  shcU-Iac,  for  example,  of  a  centimetre  in  thidc- 
ness,  allows  induction  to  take  place  across  it  twice  as  readily  at 
does  an  equal  thickness  of  atmospheric  air,  and  sulphur  with  i 
facility  equal  to  that  of  shell-lac. 

The  following  Table  repreaeuts,  according  to  Snow  Hairii 
{Phil.  Trans.  1841,  170),  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  varioui 
bodies: — 

Specific  Inductive  C(g>aeity. 
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The  fandsmeiital  fact  ma;  he  eIiowd  by  Uwfci- 
lowing  simple  experiment  (fig.  193).  Abont  i^in^ 
or  4  centimetm  above  tbe  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  etedio- 
scope  suspend  an  insulated  disk  of  metal,  and  am- 
municate  a  iroall  cbarge  to  the  insulated  dirk;  tbe 
gold -leaves  immediatelj  diverge  by  indnctim. 
Uetween  the  dink  and  the  electroscope  anbstitnte  fc( 
the  dielectric  air,  a  bodj  tbe  specifio  iudnetioii  ot 
which  is  greater  than  tfat^  of  air,  such,  for  exampb^ 
SB  a  plate  of  shell-laa,  8,  an  inch  (25  roillimetrea)  in 
thickness,  and  mounted  on  an  insulating  handle; 
the  leaves  will  iinmedintelj  diverge  more  widelf, 
becauiw  induction  towards  the  instrument  takes  place 
moie  freely ;  on  removing  the  shell-loc  tbe  leaves  of 
the  electroscope  return  tu  their  original  divergence. 
The  effect  ia  precisely  «jmilar  to  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  bringing  the  chained  plate  Maier 
to  the  electroscope  in  ur.  Similar  phenomena  oocnr 
if  a  mats  of  sulphur  or  of  resio  ia  aabstituted  for  the  shell-lac. 

In  good  conductors  no  such  polarization  can  be  traced,  and 
in  imperfect  conductors,  such  as  spermaceti,  the  results  become 
indistinct. 

With  gaseous  bodies  no  difference  in  specific  inductive  caps- 
city  is  found  to  exist ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  chemical  nature 
of  tbe  gas  has  110  iaflueace;  all  gases  having  the  same  induc- 
tive capacity  as  common  air.  No  variation  in  temperatnre,  in 
density,  in  dryness,  or  in  moisture,  produces  any  change  in  this 
respect 
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The  apparatus  vith  which  Faraday  investigated  these 
«i«  a  kind  of  Le;deD  phial  (%.  194).  conaiating  of  two 
spheres,  a,  a,  insulated  from  each  other  by  a  stem  of 
«heU-lac.  B.  Any  dielectrio  could  in  succenHion  be  placed 
between  the  spheres,  whether  the  subject  of  experiment 
were  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  as  bj  connecdnj;  it  with 
the  air-pump  by  means  of  the  atap-cock,  8,  it  could  be 
«»hauHted,  and  the  interval  filled  with  any  gineoua 
mediun),  with  the  aanie  facility  as  with  a  liquid  (PAi7. 
Traru.  1838,  9),  Two  of  these  jars  haTiny  been  pre- 
pared, a  char;^  was  given  to  one  of  them,  after  it  had 
been  hlled  with  the  body  the  inductive  capacity  of  which 
wa.4  Xa  be  detenuiued,  and  the  chu^  was  then  divided 
with  the  second  aimilar  apparatus,  in  which  the  interval 
between  the  spheres  was  filled  with  air  only.  The 
charge  In  each  case  was  measured  by  means  of  a  carrier- 
ball  and  Coulomb's  electrometer. 

{338)  Varioug  Modes  of  Discharge. — We 
paas  on  now  to  couaider  the  differeat  modes 
in  which  the  electric  equilibrium  is  restored 
after  it  has  been  disturbed  :  this  restoratioa 
may  be  eifected  in  one  of  three  ways,  for  the 
excited  body  may  be  discharged  either  by  (a) 
conduction,  by  (b)  disruplioa,  or  by  (c)  con- 
vection. 

(339)  fl.  Conduction. — When  a  charged  Leyden  jar  is  dis- 
charged in  the  usual  way  through  a  discharging- rod,  the  electricity 
passes  quietly  through  the  wire  of  the  discharger  by  conduction, 
but  traverses  the  interposed  air  by  disruption,  in  the  form  of  a 
spark  attended  with  noise. 

All  bodies,  shell-lac  and  glass  not  excepted,  possess  a  certain 
unount  of  conductivity,  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
termed  the  residual  charge  of  a  jar  or  battery.  If  a  jar  be  charged 
atrungty,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  minutes, 
aud  then  be  discharged  and  again  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
moments,  a  alight  apparent  renewal  of  the  charge  will  take  place, 
and  a  second  smaller  spark  may  be  obtained  from  it.  This 
Faraday  considers  to  be  due  to  the  penetration  by  conduction  of 
a  portion  of  the  charge  into  the  substance  of  the  dielectric. 
Each  surface  of  the  glass  acquires  a  weak  chaise,  one  of  positive, 
the  other  of  negative  electricity ;  but  as  soon  as  the  constraint 
which  caused  this  penetration  of  the  electricity  is  removed,  it 
returns  towards  the  nearest  surface  and  produces  the  slight  re- 
charge, or  residual  charge. 

As  no  bodies  are  perfect  iusulators,  so  none  are  perfect  con- 
ductors, for  even  the  metals  offer  a  certain  measurable  resistance 
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to  the  transmission  of  electricity.     The  following  experiment  will 

serve  to  illustrate  this   point.     Charge   a  large  Leyden  jar  (fig. 

195),  and  arrange  a  metallic  wire,  w,  from   120  to  150  feet,  or 

40  or  50  metres  in  length,  so 
Fio.  195  ^   ^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^^  of  a  dis- 

ff^PJ^JWlPJ^A        r""^^  charger;     at   the    same   time 

open  a  short  path  for  the  dis- 
charge to  the  outer  coating,  br 
bringing  the  balls  a  and  b 
within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, a  portion  of  the  elec- 
tricity takes  the  shorter  course  from  a  to  i,  and  overcomes  tlie 
high  resistance  of  the  stratum  of  air  interposed  between  the 
balls,  owing  to  the  resistance  experienced  by  the  discharge  to  its 
passage  along  the  continuous  conducting  wire,  w. 

This  resistance,  even  in  good  conductors,  often  occasions  the 
spark  to  pass  betvieen  two  contiguous  conductors,  and  produces 
what  has  been  called  the  lateral  spark,  which  can  be  elicited, 
even  if  the  conductors  subsequently  unite  below.  For  example, 
in  the   arrangement   shown  in  fig.  196,  at  the  moment  a  spail^ 

Fig.  196. 


passes  from  p  to  the  ball,  a,  a  minute  spark  will  be  seen  to  pass 
between  the  wire  and  the  loop,  b,  if  they  be  sufiSciently  near  eaA 
other.  This  lateral  spark  may  acquire  sufficient  power  to  ignite 
gunpowder  or  other  combustible  matter.  In  fact,  momentary  as 
is  the  diiration  of  the  discharge,  induction  takes  place  towards  all 
surrounding  objects  whilst  electricity  is  in  motion,  as  well  as 
when  it  is  at  rest. 

If  in  a  darkened  room  a  thin  insulated  wire  be  made  to  ter- 
minate at  each  extremity  in  a  metallic  ball,  and  on  one  ball  large 
sparks  be  thrown,  whilst  from  the  other  ball  the  sparks  are 
allowed  to  pass  ofi^  to  some  contiguous  conductor,  the  air  will  be 
seen  to  become  feebly  luminous  fi^m  induction  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  wire  every  time  that  a  spark  passes. 

(240)  Development  of  Heat. — The  passage  of  electricity  through 
conductors  is  attended  with  erolution  of  heat^  the  amount  of  whick 
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6 
6 

Alloys. 
Brass 

18 

9 
Id 

30 

Gold  3,  Copper  i ... 
Gold  I,  Copper  3  ... 
Gold  3,  Silver  i    ... 

25 

30 
36 

Tiu  I,  Lead  i 

Tin  I,  Copper  8    ... 

54 
18 

72 

is  inversely  as  the  conducting  power.  Snow  Harris  {Phil.  Trans, 
1827,  ^')>  ^y  means  of  an  air- thermometer  with  a  large  bulb, 
across  which  were  passed  in  succession  wires  of  different  metals 
but  of  equal  length  and  thickness^  found  that  when  equal  quan- 
tities of  electricity  were  discharged  through  these  wires,  the 
heating  effects  were  as  follows.  The  metals  which  stand  first  on 
the  list  are  the  best  conductors,  and  they  emit  the  least  heat : — 

Development  of  Heat  in  Metals  by  Electricity. 
Copper        

Oliver  .a.  ,a,  •••  ••. 

>X0lCl  ...       .,.       •*•       .«, 

^^WXX^        «•■  •••  ••«  ••« 

Platinum  

•i-ron   ...  ...      ...      ,,. 

X in     ...  ...      ...      ... 

j^eau  ...  ...      ...      ... 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  alloying  the  metals  with  each  other, 
the  conductivity  is  often  greatly  reduced.  Great  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  metals  in  experi- 
ments of  this  nature. 

If  different  quantities  of  electricity  be  transmitted  through 
the  same  wire,  it  is  found  that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  quantity  transmitted  in  equal 
times:  for  example,  if  the  thermometer,  with  a  given  charge, 
rise  10^,  a  charge  of  twice  the  power  will  raise  it  four  times  as 
much,  or  40°. 

By  sufficiently  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  conductor  at  one 
part  of  the  circuit,  the  heat  may  be  raised  so  far  as  to  fuse  the 
wire,  or  even  to  convert  it  into  vapour. 

The  amount  of  electricity  required  to  produce  this  effect, 
when  measured  by  a  unit  jar,  is  found  to  be  equally  powerful, 
whether  it  be  diffused  over  a  large  or  small  surface ;  the  inten- 
sity  (i.e.  quantity  which  passes  through  a  given  space  in  a  given 
time)  is  the  same  in  the  wire  in  both  cases,  though  the  density 
of  the  charge  on  equal  surfaces  of  the  jar  is.  very  different. 
Where  large  quantities  of  electricity  are  needed,  a  corresponding 
extent  of  coated  surface  is  requisite ;  this  may  be  obtained  either 
by  employing  a  single  jar  of  large  dimensions,  or  several  smaller 
ones,  the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  connected  by  wires,  and  the 
outer  surfaces  likewise  united  by  placing  them  upon  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil,  or  on  a  metallic  tray.  By  discharging  such  a  battery 
through  thin  metallic  wires— of  silver,  steel,  platinum,  or  copper, 
tar  instance — they  will  be  fused  and  dispersed. 
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The  amngenieiit  npreMnted  in  fig.  197  ihon  one  Betliod  of  Mii|bjii( 
iDch  a  battary  for  the  deflagrstion  of  metallic  wirei :  nine  ju*  are  in  thw  am 
reprewDttd ;  th«j  an  endoMd 
in  a  wooden  ewe,  B,  and  ihI  M 
tinfoil,  which  aotumwDiwrtw 
wiOi  the  earth  thiw^  tfat 
chain  c  The  battny  ii 
charged  from  the  prime  aoa- 
dnctor  P.  The  internal  eoit 
ingi  of  all  the  jan  tie  «■■ 
nected  by  croaa  wire*.  Inwd* 
to  direct  the  ditcharge  of  tb 
battery,  a  wire  j«iw  ■  frm  ill 
inner  coating  to  the  ■-"'■'■^ 
upper  arm,/,  of  the  SaAKgm 

the  ball  6,  to  one  of  tha  IMB- 
Iftted  wires  on  the  itand  ot  tin 
univerial  dlicharger  d.  The  wire  for  deflagration, »,  is  faatmed  to  a  card  ^AsA 
ii  also  supported  on  a  little  stiLtid  insulated  bj  glass;  and  the  ooramnnJcatioD  aidi 
the  external  coating  of  the  batterj  is  contianed  by  a  wire  connected  with  the  otha 
insniated  support  of  the  uniTerxal  dischorgrr  d  ;  thus  the  conducting  comianiit- 
cation  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  between  a  and  h,  Wlua 
the  battery  is  adequately  charged,  the  lerer  I  is  withdrawn,  the  ball  a  aadili 
attached  wire  are  thus  released,  and  full  through  a  hole  in  the  metallic  arm /> 
which  ia  connected  with  the  inner  cc«ting,Hnd  the  circuit  is  completed  whentha 
balU  a  and  b  come  into  contact. 

It  mmt  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  of  coiidaction  the  chai^ 
passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  rod  or  wire,  and  is  not 
coDfined  to  its  surface :  it  therefore  makes  do  difference  whether 
the  metal  is  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  is  extended  over  a  large  ani^ 
face  as  leaf.  The  induction  at  any  part  of  the  wire  during  the 
discharge  is  mainly  from  one  transverse  section  of  the  wire  to 
the  contiguous  section  that  immediately  precedes  and  that  follows 
it. 

The  dispersion  of  the  conductor  by  the  passage  of  high  charges 
of  electricity  leads  us  to  consider  next  what  Faraday  has  termed 
tbe  diamptive  dischai^e. 

(241)  b.  Disruptive  Discharge. — This  mode  of  discharge  ia  at- 
tended by  sudden  and  forcible  separation  of  the  particles  of  tbe 
medium  through  which  it  occurs ;  and  it  is  attended  with  evolii> 
tion  of  light  and  beat.  It  ia  best  seen  between  two  conducton 
separated  by  a  dielectric,  snch  as  two  metallic  balls  in  air.  In 
these  cases,  when  a  sudden  bright  spark  passes,  the  discbarge  is 
as  complete  as  if  it  had  been  eSected  by  direct  metallic  com- 
munication.  The  particles  of  the  intervening  dielectric  are 
brought  up  to  a  highly  poLariEcd  state,  until  at  length  the  tension 
on  otie  particle  rising  higher  than  the  rest,  and  exceeding  that 
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which  it  can  sustain^  it  breaks  down  :  the  balance  of  induction  is 
thus  destroyed^  and  the  discharge  is  completed  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

In  all  these  cases^  portions  of  the  solid  conductors  are  detached, 
and  by  their  ignition  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  spark.  This 
transfer  of  material  particles  by  the  spark  is  easily  proved,  for 
if  sparks  be  caused  to  pass  between  a  gold  and  a  silver  ball,  the 
surface  of  the  gold  becomes  studded  with  particles  of  silver,  and 
pice  versd.  If  an  iron  chain  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
and  a  powerful  discharge  be  sent  through  it,  each  link  will  leave 
upon  the  paper  a  stain,  arising  firom  the  portions  of  the  metal 
which  have  been  detached :  and  if  the  discharge  be  eflPected  over 
a  plate  of  glass,  particles  of  the  metal  are  frequently  forced  into 
it.  The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  suspending  the  chain  in  a 
dark  room,  and  passing  the  discharge  through  it ;  brilliant  deflagra- 
tion of  the  iron  will  be  seen  at  each  link. 

If  the  sparks  be  taken  between  wires  composed  of  different 
metals,  and  the  light  of  each  spark  be  viewed  through  a  prism, 
the  spectrum  will  in  each  case  exhibit  the  bright  lines  due  to  the 
light  of  the  corresponding  metal  in  the  state  of  vapour  (io6). 

Sparks  attended  with  disruption  may  also  take  place  in  the 
midst  of  liquid  dielectrics.  More  rarely  disruption  from  the  dis- 
charge occurs  in  solids :  occasionally  this  is  exemplified  in  the 
Leyden  jar  itself,  the  tension  upon  the  glass  now  and  then  rising 
so  high  that  the  glass  becomes  perforated.  Across  this  fracture 
discharge  always  afterwards  occurs ;  so  that  no  efiective  charge  in 
a  battery  can  be  maintained  till  the  cracked  jar  is  removed.  This 
disruption  of  glass  may  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  bending  a 
wire  so  that  its  point  may  press  against  the  side  of  a  tube  or 
other  vessel  filled  with  some  liquid  dielectric,  such  as  olive-oil. 
On  charging  the  wire  from  the  prime  conductor,  and  applying  a 
ball  to  the  outside  of  the  tulie  opposite  the  end  of  the  wire,  a 
spark  passes,  and  a  minute  perforation  is  produced. 

Great  expansion  of  the  air  occurs  from  the  heat  developed  at 
the  moment  of  the  discharge,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  experi- 
ments. Paste  a  strip  of  tinfoil  on  glass,  cutting  it  through  in 
two  or  three  places  with  a  knife ;  place  a  few  wafers  or  other  light 
bodies  over  the  interrupted  points,  then  discharge  a  jar  through 
the  tinfoil,  and  the  wafers  will  be  immediately  scattered  in  all 
directions.  If  a  card  or  half  quire  of  paper  be  placed  in  the 
direction  of  its  thickness  in  the  track  of  the  discharge,  the  card 
or  the  paper  will  be  burst  outwards  on  both  sides. 

Many  pleasing  experiments  may  be  made  by  causing  a  succeo* 
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sion  of  (liscliargps  to  occur  through  such  interrupted  conductors?^ 
a  beautiful  display  of  the  electric  light  may  thus  be  exhibited  in 
a  darkened  room. 

(242)  Vtiodltj  of  Discharge.  — Ot  the  velocity  of  the  sparV 
discharge  some  aotioa  may  be  formed  from  the  brief  duration  of 
its  light,  which  cauuot  illumiuate  any  mofiug  object  in  two  suc- 
cessive positions,  however  rapid  ita  motion.  If  a  wheel  lie  thrown 
into  rapid  rotation  oii  its  axis,  none  of  ita  spokes  will  be  visible 
in  daylight,  but  if  the  revolving  wheel  be  itlumiuated  in  a  darkened 
room  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leydeu  jar,  every  part  of  it  will  be 
rendered  as  distinctly  visible  as  though  it  were  at  rest. 
similar  manner,  the  trees  even  when  agitated  by  the  wind 
^'ioleot  storm,  if  illuminated  at  night  by  a  fiash  of  lighttui 
appear  to  be  absolutely  motionless. 

By  a  very  ingenious  application  of  this  principle,  Wheatstonc 
has  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  spark  is  less  than  the  one- 
millionth  part  of  a  second.  The  apparatus  b  the  same  in  principle 
as  the  revolving  wheel. 

liy  n  modificatiun  of  the  apparatuH,  W1ieaUt<rae  wa«  also  eaabled  to  menott 
the  velocity  with  which  the  discharge  of  s  Leydeu  jur  waa  truwmitted  through 
an  inaulat^  copper  wire.  He  estimated  the  nteof  its  pitaaageat  388,000  miln 
in  a  second  {Phil.  Traiu.  1834,  589).  For  tUi*  purpiiae  he  employed  an 
inaolat^d  copper  wire  »bout  half  a  mile  long,  through  which  a  Leydeo  jar  was 
discharged.  ThiB  insulated  circuit  wa*  int«rruplrd  at  three  points ;  oni!  of  tt«« 
interruptions  was  within  a  lew  metres  of  the  inniir  coating  of  the  Leydcn  jar;  Um 
second  was  in  the  middle  of  the  wire ;  and  the  third  within  a  few  nietrea  of  lh» 
outer  coating  of  the  jar.  The  parte  oi'  the  wire  at  which  these  three  hrcats  la 
the  circuit  occurred  were  all  arranged  aide  hy  aid*  on  an  insulated  disk,  so  tint 
the  three  aparkH  could  be  seen  Blmultaneouslj,     In  fig,  198  a  wire  ia  repre««Dt«d 

FlO.  198. 


aa  proceeding  from  Iho  knob  of  the  jar  t«  an  ingulal«J  rod ;  wlien  the  charge 
attains  a  certain  tension,  a  spark  passes  between  this  rod  and  n  small  knob 
attached  to  the  axis  of  a  small  revolving  mirror,  m:  to  one  eitreinity  of  thta 
axis,  tlie  wire  which  passes  to  the  outer  coating  is  fastened  ;  hut  the  ditcharge  is 
made  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  two  intertfenlug  long  contorted  portions 
of  wire  before  it  reaches  the  oatside  of  the  jar.  The  three  sparks,  if  iriewed  by 
the  naked  eye,  appear  to  be  simultaneous.     If  viewed  through  the  gli 


•l*t^^ 
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a  small  steel  mirror,  m,  to  which  is  given  a  regulated  but  extremely  rapid 
TevolviDg  motion  on  an  axis  parallel  to  its  surface,  the  sparks  appear  no  longer 
as  dots  of  lij^ht  in  the  same  horijsontal  line,  but  present  the  appearance  of  three 
-'bright  lines  of  equal  len^h.  The  two  outer  ones  commence  and  terminate  in 
^he  same  horizonb&l  Une,  but  the  middle  one  occurs  later  than  the  other  two,  and 
the  angular  position  of  the  mirror  has  had  time  to  advance  slightly  before  the 
middle  spark  appears,  which  consequently  exhibits  an  image  slightly  displaced. 
As  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  is  recorded  by  the  register,  6,  and  the 
Binoiint  of  this  angular  deviation  of  the  image  of  the  central  epark  is  easily 
ascertained,  the  retardation  of  the  discharge  by  the  copper  wire,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  velocity  with  which  it  travels  along  it,  can  be  estimated. 

This  experiment  has  another  important  signification^  to  which 
due  weight  appears  hardly  to  have  been  given;  for  it  aflPords  a 
convincing  proof  of  simultaneous  action  and  reaction  in  the 
operations  of  electricity^  and  of  its  existence  as  a  stress :  at  the 
same  moment  that  a  positive  influence  leaves  the  inner  coatings 
an  equal  amount  of  negative  influence  leaves  the  outer  coating, 
and  these  two  neutralize  each  other  at  the  central  point  of  the 
conductor^  after  the  lapse  of  an  extremely  minute  but  still  appre« 
ciablc  interval  of  time.  It  appears  from  this  experiment  that 
Franklin's  theory  (227),  though  in  many  cases  a  simple  and  con- 
venient mode  of  explaining  facts^  is  not  the  true  representation  of 
the  phenomena.  The  theory  of  two  fluids  seems  by  this  experi- 
ment to  be  demonstrated. 

The  velocity  6f  the  electric  discharge  is,  however,  found  to 
vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
conducting  medium  (Faraday,  Phil.  Mag.,  1854,  [4]  vii.,  197). 
The  duration  of  the  discharge  may  be  prolonged  by  causing  it  to 
take  place  through  bodies  of  inferior  conducting  powers.  A  charge 
of  a  given  amount,  if  transmitted  slowly,  may,  by  the  prolonged 
period  through  which  its  heating  powers  can  be  applied  to  a  com- 
bustible, be  made  to  ignite  bodies,  which  the  same  charge,  if  more 
quickly  transmitted,  would  only  have  dispersed.  For  example,  let 
two  metallic  wires  be  brought  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  (3™") 
of  each  other,  and  let  a  little  loose  gunpowder  be  placed  over  the 
interval — the  powder  will  simply  be  dispersed  if  the  charge  of  a 
Leyden  jar  be  sent  through  the  wires ;  but  if  a  few  inches  of  wet 
string  be  interposed  in  any  part  of  the  cir.cuit,  the  discharge  will 
be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  fire  the  powder. 

(243)  Striking  Distance. — In  air,  whatever  be  its  density,  the 
^9ame  charge  produces,  aeteris  paribus,  induction  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. But  the  distance  through  which  the  discharge  of  equal 
quantities  of  electricity  takes  place  in  the  same  gaseous  medium, 
varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  This  might  be  anticipated,  since 
tinder  a  double  pressure  double  the  number  of  particles  of  air 
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would  exist  in  the  same  space^  and  the  polaritj  would  therefiR€ 
be  transmitted  through  double  the  quantity  of  insulating  matter : 
— so  that^  if  a  given  charge  in  air  of  ordinary  density  pan  as  a 
spark  at  2  centimetres,  at  double  the  usual  pressure  the  strflung 
distance  would  be  reduced  to  i  centimetre ;  at  a  pressure  of  cme- 
half  it  would  be  increased  to  4  centim. ;  at  one  quarter,  to  8 
centim. ;  and  so  on,  until  in  vacuo  theoretically  it  would  pa» 
through  an  unlimited  distance.  Experiment,  howeTer,haa  shown 
that  a  certain  portion  of  matter,  though  it  may  be  attenuated  Id 
an  extent  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  calculation,  is  neoessaij 
for  the  transmission  of  the  electric  discharge  (312).  If  the  denaitj 
of  the  air  continue  to  be  constant,  it  is  found  that  the  striking 
distance  varies  directly  as  the  tension  of  the  chaise.  For 
example  :  if  with  a  certain  charge  the  striking  distance  be  i  cen- 
timetre, a  double  charge  will  discharge  itself  through  2  centim., 
and  a  three-fold  charge  through  3  centim.  (Harris.)  For  equal 
quantities  of  electricity  the  striking  distance  is  inversely  as  the 
extent  of  charged  surface ;  so  that,  when  a  single  jar  is  chafed 
with  a  quantity  of  electricity  sufiSdent  to  produce  a  dischaige  at 
6™™',  on  employing  two  similar  jars  with  the  same  quantity,  the 
striking  distance  is  reduced  to  3™°^,  and  with  three  similar  jars  to 
^mm.  YoT  equal  charges,  the  striking  distance,  however,  varies 
in  different  gases,  independently  of  their  relative  density,  so  that 
each  gas  has  a  specific  insulating  power.     Hydrochloric  acid  has 

twice  the  insulating  power  of  common 
Fig.  199.  air,  and  three  times  that  of  hydrogen 

of  equal  pressure.  This  is  in  strikiiig 
contrast  to  the  equality  of  inductive 
capacity  (237)  in  all  gases. 


This   inequality  of   iDsnlating   power 

proved  by  Faraday  by  opening  to   the 

charge  two  neparate  pn^a,  one  of  them  through 

air,  the  otber  tbrongh  a  receiver  filled  with  the 

■'■.'■■■"' '    gas  which  was  to  form  the  subject  of  the  experi- 

•^  ment,  as  shown  in  fig.  199.     The  distances  be- 

**  tween  the  balls  were  varied  until  the  dischaige 

took  place  with  equal  facility  in  both  reouvcn; 

the  same  charge  was  thus  'found  to  traverse  double  the  distance  in  air  that  it 

did  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Rarefaction  of  air,  whether  effected  by  heat  or  by  mechanical 
means,  equally  favours  the  electric  discharge.  A  jar  may  con* 
sequently  be  dischai^ed  through  several  centimetres  of  a  com* 
mon  flame,  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied  by  heat  to  nearly  five 
times  its  ordinary  bulk,  the  temperature  of  an  alcohol  flame^  ao- 
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cording  to  Becquerel's  experiments,  being  nearly  2200®  (1204°  C). 
A  flame  also  acts  by  its  pointed  form  in  dissipating  a  charge  with 
great  rapidity,  and  its  proximity  should  be  avoided  in  exact 
experiments. 

Dissipation  of  the  electric  charge  in  dry  air,  according  to 
Matteucci,  is  not  increased  by  agitation  of  the  air.  Further,  if 
the  gases  are  all  perfectly  dry,  and  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  dissipation  of  the  charge  takes  place  with  equal 
rapidity  in  air,  in  carbonic  anhydride,  and  in  hydrogen.  In  a 
moist  atmasphere  the  loss  of  charge  increases  directly,  eateris 
paribus,  as  the  amount  of  moisturq.  As  the  temperature  rises^ 
the  dissipation  of  the  charge  increases  in  rapidity,  the  loss  of  the 
charge  being  twice  as  rapid  at  18°  as  at  0°  C.  If  the  density  of 
the  air  be  reduced,  the  tension  of  the  charge  which  an  insulated 
body  will  retain  is  reduced  also,  but  the  dissipation  of  the  charge 
is  very  much  diminished.  Matteucci  found,  when  an  electroscope, 
feebly  charged,  was  placed  in  a  receiver,  exhausted  till  the  pressure 
was  reduced  to  3"°**  of  mercury  (;J-inch),  that  the  divergence 
remained  unaltered  after  a  lapse  of  two  days. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  spark  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the 
discharging  surfaces  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
charge.  Between  the  rounded  parts  of  the  prime  conductor  and 
a  large  uninsulated  metallic  ball  dense  brilliant  sparks  pass ; 
whilst  if  the  same  ball  be  presented  to  a  wire  which  projects  8 
or  10  centimetres  from  the  conductor,  and  which  terminates  in 
a  ball  25™"*  or  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  long,  forked,  and  often 
branching  spark,  resembling  a  miniature  flash  of  lightning,  will 
be  obtained. 

When  disruptive  discharge  occurs  between  a  good  conductor 
of  limited  surface  and  a  bad  one  which  exposes  a  larger  surface, 
an  intermitting  and  dilute  spark  or  bntsh  passes,  which,  when  it 
occurs  in  air,  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  discharges  to  the 
particles  of  air  around  :  such  a  brush  has  a  bright  root  with  pale 
ramifications,  attended  with  a  quivering  motion  and  a  subdued 
roaring  noise.  Brushes  of  this  kind  are  well  seen  when,  the 
machine  being  in  powerful  action,  the  conductor  is  made  to  dis- 
charge itself  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  blunt  rod  which  projects 
from  it.  The  brush  is  largest  from  a  positively  charged  surface, 
such  as  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine.  Prom  a  negatively 
charged  surface  this  discharge  occurs  at  a  lower  tension,  and 
more  resembles  a  bright  point  or  star  of  light.  The  formation 
of  brushes  is  facilitated  by  rarefying  the  air  around  the  charged 
points.  p 
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Some  remarkable  differences  have  been  obeerred  between  the  pontire  and  ths 
negative  spark  :  for  a  charge  of  equal  tension,  the  striking  disUnoe,  between  a 
good  conductor  positively  charged  and  an  mferior  conductor,  is  greater  in  air 
than  from  the  same  conductor  negatively  charged,  as  may  be  seen  in  oinng  tiie 
electrophorus.  The  greater  facility  with  which  positiYe  electricity  tnwciWL*  tha 
air  may  also  be  shown  in  the  following  manner : — Colour  a  card  with  Tennilion ; 
unscrew  the  balls,  a,  b,  from  the  discharger,  fig.  197,  and  place  the  pointa  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  card,  one  about  half  an  inch  (12"™')  above  the  other; 
discharge  a  large  jar  through  the  card.  It  will  be  perforated  opposite  the  wire 
attached  to  the  negative  coating,  and  an  irreg^ular  dark  line  of  rednoed  meremj 
will  be  found  extending  on  the  positive  side  to  the  point  of  the  poaitire  wira. 
If  the  experiment  be  made  in  vacuo,  the  perforation  will  be  formed  midway 
between  the  two  wires.  The  distinction  between  pasitive  and  negative  electrid^ 
is  also  beautifully  shown  by  what  are  termed  Lichtenben^'s  figures,  which  nay 
be  obtained  as  follows : — Dry  a  glass  plate,  and  draw  lines  on  it  with  the  knob 
of  a  positively  charged  jar,  then  sift  over  the  plate  a  mixture  of  solphor  and 
minium  in  fine  powder :  on  inverting  the  plate  the  minium  will  fall  off  and 
leave  traces  of  the  lines  in  sulphur.  If  the  experiment  be  made  with  a  jar 
negatively  charged,  the  minium  will  adhere  to  the  traces,  whilst  the  sulphur  will 
fall  off.  The  explanation  is  very  simple :  by  the  friction  in  sifting,  the  solphur 
becomes  negatively,  the  red  lead  positively  electric,  and  thus  the  sulphur  attachet 
itt«clf  to  the  positively  electrified  lines  upon  the  glass,  and  the  minium  to  the 
negatively  electrified  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  law  of  electric  attraction. 
The  exi>eriment  may  also  be  varied  in  the  following  way : — Take  two  circular 
trays  of  tin-plate  half  an  inch  (12™°**)  deep  and  12  or  14  inches  (30  or  35 
centimetres)  in  diameter,  fill  them  with  melted  resin,  and  allow  them  to  ood ; 
cause  sparks  of  positive  electricity  to  fall  in  8  or  10  places  upon  one  plate,  and 
sparks  of  negative  electricity  in  like  manner  over  the  other ;  on  sifting  a  litUe 
brickdubt  over  the  two  plates,  the  dry  powder  will  assume  the  appearance  of 
bruHhes  over  the  plate  electrified  positively,  and  of  oval  or  circular  patches  upon 
the  negatively  excited  plate.  Other  remarkable  differences  between  the  sparks 
from  positive  and  negative  surfaces  will  be  mentioned  when  noticing  the  modified 
discharges  through  exhausted  tubes  (312). 

Tlic  colour,  light,  and  sound  of  the  electric  spark  and  brush  vary 
in  different  gases  (106),  the  brush  being  larger  and  more  beautiful 
in  nitrogen  than  in  any  other  gas,  and  its  colour  is  purple  or  bluish. 
The  sparks  in  oxygen  are  whiter  than  in  air,  but  less  brilliant.  In 
hydrogen  they  are  of  a  fine  crimson  colour.  In  coal-gas  they  are 
sometimes  green  and  sometimes  red;  occasionally  both  coloiin 
are  seen  in  different  portions  of  the  same  spark.  In  carbonic 
anhydride  the  sparks  resemble  those  taken  in  air,  but  they  are 
more  irregular  and  pass  more  freely. 

(244)  c.  Convection. — With  a  feebler  charge  the  sonorous  brush 
is  replaced  by  a  quiet  glow,  attended  in  this  case  with  a  continuous 
dispersion  of  the  charge.  The  process  of  disruptive  discharge 
thus  gradually  passes  into  the  third  method — viz.,  that  by  canvec* 
Hon.  When  the  glow  is  produced,  a  current  of  air,  the  particles 
of  which  are  individually  charged,  passes  from  the  charging 
su^ace.      The  course  of  this  current  may  be  exhibited  by  ita 
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action  on  the  flame  of  a  taper,  which  will  often  be  extinguished 
if  brought  near  an  electrified  point  which  is  connected  with  the 
machine  in  action ;  and  light  models  may  be  set  in  motion  by  it. 
If  the  production  of  the  current  from  the  point  be  prevented,  as 
by  sheltering  the  pointed  wire  in  a  varnished  glass  tube,  the 
brush  or  glow  may  be  converted  into  a  series  of  small  sparks. 
These  currents  may  take  place  in  liquid  dielectrics  as  well  as  in 
gaseous  ones.  Let  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  be  fixed  on  the  end  of 
a  wire  and  attached  to  the  conductor  of  a  machine  in  action  ;  if 
it  be  softened  by  the  application  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it 
will  be  thrown  off  in  filaments  towards  a  sheet  of  paper  held  near 
it.  Solid  insulated  particles  may  also  be  the  medium  of  con- 
vective  discharge,  as  is  seen  when  pith-balls  or  other  light  sub- 
stances are  attracted  and  re|)elled  by  electrified  objects ;  and  in 
delicate  experiments  even  the  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  are  not  without  effect  in  charging  or  discharging  the 
apparatus  employed. 

The  process  of  convection  assumes  considerable  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  voltaic  electricity,  where  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  chemical  decomposition.     (281  et  seq.) 

(245)  Other  Sources  of  Electricity. — Hitherto  we  have  limited 
our  attention  to  cases  in  which  electricity  is  excited  by  the  friction 
of  dissimilar  substances,  and  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  Peclet 
by  a  careful  series  of  experiments  found  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  developed  was  the  same  whether  sliding  friction  was 
employed,  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  exciting  the  electrical 
machine,  or  whether  it  was  a  rolling  friction,  in  which  the  rubber 
was  pressed  against  the  cylinder  and  allowed  to  roll  upon  its  axis 
as  the  machine  was  worked.  The  development  of  electricity  by 
friction  is,  however,  but  a  special  case  of  a  much  more  general  law, 
for  it  has  been  found  that,  whenever  molecular  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed, a  concomitant  development  of  electricity  takes  place.  The 
following  instances  will  exhibit  the  variety  of  circumstances  under 
which  this  observation  has  been  made.  The  mere  compression  of 
many  crystallized  bodies  is  attended  by  electric  action  :  a  rhombo- 
hedron  of  Iceland  spar,  if  compressed  by  the  fingers,  exhibits  this 
peculiarity.  It  is  also  found  that  all  bodies  that  have  been  pressed 
together,  if  properly  insulated,  offer  signs  of  electricity  on  being 
separated ;  although  the  effect  is  most  easily  observed  between  a 
good  conductor  and  a  bad  one.  The  two  bodies  are  always  m 
opposite  states.  Even  where  two  disks  of  the  same  substance  are 
pressed  together,  if  one  be  a  little  warmer  than  the  other, 
distinct  excitement  is  produced,  the  warmer  disk  becoming  nega- 
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tively  electrified;  the  charge^  C(Bteris  paribus^  increases  in  all 
cases  directly  as  the  pressiire  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Fracture  is  likewise  attended  with  electric  disturbance;  tlie 
freshly  broken  surfaces  of  roll  sulphur  often  exhibit  this  effect  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  produce  divergence  of  the  leayes  of  the 
electroscope  when  the  fragments  are  placed  upon  the  cap  of  the 
instrument.  The  sudden  rending  asunder  of  the  laminae  of  a  film 
of  mica  in  a  dark  room^  is  usually  attended  with  a  pale  electrical 
lights  and  the  separated  portions  in  this  case  exhibit  opposite 
electrical  states.  A  melted  substance  in  the  act  of  solidifyingi 
sometimes  exhibits  electric  excitement.  If  sulphur  be  allowed  to 
solidify  in  a  glass  vessel^  it  becomes  negatively  excited^  whilst 
the  glass  is  rendered  positively  electrical;  ice  also  is  frequently 
electric;  and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  of  chocolate  as 
it  becomes  solid.  These  results  are  probably  due  to  friction 
occasioned  by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  solid  mass  in 
the  mouldy  from  which  it  detaches  itself  by  this  change  of  bulk. 

In  some  instances  simple  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature 
causes  electric  excitement.  These  effects  are  most  distinctly  seen 
in  crystallized  non-conductors  which  are  not  symmetrical  in  form^ 
being  produced  in  bodies  which  are  hemihedral.     TourmalinCi 

boracite^   and  the  crystals  of 
Fig.  200.  tartaric   acid,  ofier    the    best 

T  Of  ' 

examples  of  this  description. 
The  tourmaline,  for  instance, 
commonly  assumes  the  form 
of  a  three-sided  prism,  the 
^  edges  of  which  are  replaced 
by  two  narrow  planes.  The 
extremities  of  the  crystal  are 
formed  by  the  three  faces  of  the  rhombohedron.  No.  i,  fig.  200, 
shows  the  end  of  the  crystal  which  becomes  positive  by  heat; 
No.  2,  the  opposite  end  of  the  crystal  which  becomes  negative. 
If  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  be  gently  heated,  it  becomes  powerfully 
electrical  whilst  the  temperature  is  rising,  one  extremity,  termed 
the  analogous  pole,  becoming  positive,  the  other  extremity,  or 
antilogous  pole,  becoming  negative.*  When  the  temperature 
becomes  stationary,  the  electric  excitement  ceases :  as  the  crystal 


*  The  crystal  must  not  be  too  strongly  heated, — about  302°  (iSO^'O.)  being 
the  best  point;  if  heated  very  strongly,  752°  (400°  C.)  or  beyond,  the  toumia- 
line  becomes  a  conductor  for  a  time :  it  resumes  its  insulating  power  on  cooling, 
but  is  rendered  hygroscopic  till  after  it  has  been  washed  and  dried  at  302^ 
(150**  C.) — Gaugain. 
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€K>ols  the  effect  returns,  but  the  electric  polarity  is  reversed;  the 

^nd  of  the  crystal  that  before  was  positive  now  becomes  negative. 

*rhe  particles  of  the  mineral  are  electrically  polarized  throughout 

xhe   whole    mass ;    for    if   the 

<nry8tal   be  broken  while  thus  ^^^'  ^°^' 

electrified^    each   fragment  re- 

^tains  its  polarity^  being  nega- 
tive at  one  end  and  positive  at 
the  other.     In  fig.  201,  No.  i  3 
represents     a     tourmaline    in 

which  the  temperature  is  rising  uniformly ;  No.  2  the  same 
tourmaline  in  which  the  temperature  is  falling  uniformly ;  and 
No.  3  shows  the  effect  upon  a  cooling  tourmaline  which  has  been 
broken  across.  If  the  tourmaline  be  delicately  poised  upon  its 
centre  whilst  cooling,  these  electric  states  may  be  rendered  appa- 
rent by  bringing  an  excited  glass  tube  near  to  the  mineral :  one 
extremity  will  be  attracted  by  the  excited  glass  tube,  while  the 
other  extremity  will  be  repelled.  If  one  end  of  the  crystal  be 
connected  with  the  cap  of  a  sensitive  gold-leaf  electroscope,  whilst 
the  other  extremity  is  in  conducting  communication  with  the 
earth,  the  gold-leaves  will  diverge. 

(246)  Chemical  Action. — No  chemical  changes  take  place 
without  the  development  of  electricity.  If  a  clean  platinum  capsule 
be  connected  with  a  sensitive  electroscope  and  condenser,  and  a 
liquid  which  has  no  chemical  action  on  platinum  be  placed  in  the 
capsule,  no  change  shows  itself;  but  if  any  other  more  oxidizable 
metal  in  conducting  connexion  with  the  earth  be  dipped  into  the 
liquid,  the  liquid  becomes  very  feebly  but  positively  electrified, 
whilst  the  metal  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  it  becomes  negative. 
llie  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  in  this  form  of  the  experiment 
has  no  influence  upon  the  extent  of  electric  excitement  displayed. 
If  zinc  be  the  metal  employed,  and  pure  water  the  liquid,  the  signs 
of  electric  action  are  just  as  powerful  as  if  sulphuric  acid  were 
substituted  for  the  water  in  the  capsule ;  for  the  metal  and  liquid 
being  both  good  conductors,  the  two  electricities  liberated,  imme- 
diately neutralize  each  other  almost  entirely,  instead  of  passing  one 
to  the  condenser,  the  other  to  the  earth. 

Electricity  is  also  developed  during  the  process  of  combustion ; 
carbon,  for  example,  becoming  negatively  electric,  whilst  the  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  positive.  In  like  manner  hydrogen  in  the  act 
of  burning  was  found  by  Pouillet  to  be  negative,  whilst  the  vapour 
produced  by  it  was  positive. 

(247)  Electricity  of  Vapour. — The  act  of  evaporation  has  also 
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been  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  electricity,  but  tbe  truth 
of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  It  is  tnie  that  if  a  few  drops  of 
water  fall  upon  a  live  coal,  insulated  on  the  cap  of  the  gold-leif 
electroscope,  the  leaves  of  the  instrument  diverge.  This,  however, 
is  due  to  the  chemical  action  between  the  coke  and  the  water,  and 
not  to  mere  evaporation ;  for  if  we  allow  pure  water  to  evaporate 
in  a  clean  hot  platinum  dish  connected  with  the  electroscope,  no 
signs  of  electric  disturbance  occur.  Pouillet  found  that  on  allow- 
ing alkaline  solutions  to  evaporate  in  the  capsule,  the  electroscqie 
became  charged  positively;  with  acid  solutions,  the  charge  given  to 
the  electroscope  was  negative  ;  but  Peltier  states  that  these  elec- 
trical effects  may  nevertheless  be  due  to  friction,  as  they  do  not 
manifest  themselves  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  all  driven  off*,  and  a 
crepitation  of  the  salt  as  it  detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the 
capsule  begins  to  occur.  This  is  corroborated  by  Faraday's 
observation,  that  if  the  dish  be  heated  to  redness,  and  pure  water 
be  dropped  in,  so  long  as  it  evaporates  quietly  in  the  spheroidal 
form  (198)  no  electricity  is  developed;  but  the  moment  that  it 
cools  down  sufficiently  to  boil  violently  with  friction  against  the 
metallic  capsule,  the  leaves  diverge  powerfully. 

In  accordance  with  this  observation,  Faraday  has  explained 
the  development  of  electricity  by  high-pressure  steam,  which  occurs 
to  so  remarkable  an  extent  under  certain  circumstances.  This 
he  has  traced  to  the  friction  of  water  accompanying  the  steam 
against  the  orifice  of  the  jet  through  which  it  escapes  into  the  air. 
An  insulated  boiler  from  which  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  off  at 
high  pressure  through  long  tul)es,  in  which  a  partial  condensation 
of  the  steam  occurs,  furnishes,  as  in  the  hydro-electric  machine  of 
Armstrong,  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
an  admirable  source  of  high  elcctiic  power.  In  this  experiment, 
the  boiler  becomes  negative,  the  escaping  steam  being  positive.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil  or 
of  essence  of  turpentine  in  the  exit-pipe  reverses  these  electrical 
states.  A  solution  of  plumbic  acetate  produces  a  similar  effect. 
Indeed  the  purer  the  water  that  is  used  in  the  boiler,  the  better 
it  is  for  these  experiments,  and  the  more  uniform  are  the  results. 
The  electric  condition  of  the  steam  was  found  by  Armstrong  to 
be  also  influenced  by  the  material  of  which  the  exit-pipe  was 
formed ;  glass,  lead,  copper,  and  tin,  each  modifying  the  result. 
Wood  appears  to  be  the  material  best  adapted  for  use  in  forming 
the  orifice  of  the  jet,  as  it  produces  the  highest  amount  of  charge 
by  friction ;  some  bodies,  such  as  ivory,  produce  scarcely  any 
electric  effect  when  used  as  jets  to  the  pipe. 
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Perfectly  dry  steam  is  in  fact  nearly  as  good  an  insulator  of 
electricity  as  atmospheric  air  ;  but,  from  the  facility  of  its  conden- 
sation, it  easily  produces  upon  cold  surfaces  a  film  of  conducting 
matter  which  destroys  the  insulation. 

(248)  Atmospheric  Electricity, — Another  source  of  electricity, 
the  origin  of  which  is  at  present  shrouded  in  mystery,  is  the  atmo- 
sphere itself/  which  affords  displays  of  electric  phenomena  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale.  The  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity 
had  long  been  suspected  by  electricians ;  but  the  proof  of  it  was 
first  devised  by  Franklin,  who  by  the  simplest  expedient  of  raising 
a  boy's  kite  during  a  thunderstorm,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  clouds,  sparks  of  electricity,  with  which  he  charged  Leyden 
jars  and  performed  some  of  the  usual  electrical  experiments.  Such 
kite-Hying,  however,  forms  a  dangerous  kind  of  recreation ;  and 
experiments  on  atmospheric  electricity  proved  fatal  to  Professor 
Richman  of  St.  Petersburg,  who,  a  few  years  after  Franklin's  dis- 
covery, was  killed  by  a  flash  from  his  apparatus. 

No  sooner  had  Franklin  proved  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity,  than  he  proposed  his  plan  of  averting  the  destructive 
influence  of  lightning  from  buildings,  by  means  of  metallic  con- 
ducting-rods.  In  order  to  render  these  eflScient,  they  must  pro- 
ject into  the  air  for  some  distance  beyond  the  highest  point  of  the 
building  to  be  protected.  They  must  also  be  sufficiently  thick  to 
carry  olBF  the  discharge  without  fusion.  This  is  insured  by  the 
use  of  a  copper  rod  of  not  less  than  13""*  or  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  pieces  composing  these  rods  should  be  in  metallic 
contact  with  each  other  throughout  their  length,  and  the  conduc- 
tor should  terminate  in  a  bed  of  moist,  earth,  or  better  still,  in  a 
well  or  body  of  water,  so  as  to  secure  free  communication  with 
the  soil.  If  any  considerable  metallic  mass,  such  as  a  leaden 
roof,  form  part  of  the  building,  it  should  be  connected  with  the 
conductor  by  branch  rods,  and  should  also  be  furnished  with 
branch  conductors  into  the  earth.  The  conductors  are  best  placed 
exterior  to  the  walls  of  the  building. 

The  explosive  power  of  lightning  is  so  great  that  its  eff^ects 
may  well  excite  our  awe  and  amazement.  A  single  instance  may 
be  cited  in  illustration  of  this  point.  In  November,  1790,  the 
mainmast  of  H.M.  ship  Elephant,  74  guns,  was  struck  by  a  power- 
ful flash  of  lightning.  This  mast  weighed  18  tons,  it  was  3  feet 
(0*914  metres)  in  diameter,  and  no  feet  (33*5  metres)  long,  and 
was  strongly  bound  together  by  iron  hoops,  some  of  which  were 
half  an  inch  (12*5™™*)  thick  and  5  inches  (127  centimetres)  wide; 
yet  it  was  shivered  into  pieces,  and  the  hoops  were   burst  open 
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and  scattered  around,  amidst  the  sliuttered  fragments  of  the  mast 
(Harris).  ,  One  of  the  most  inalrut-tive  iustancps  recorded  is  thit 
of  the  Vido,  wbith  when  off  Java  Head,  in  May,  1847,  usi 
struck  soon  after  dayliglit,  during  a  storm  attended  ttith  heaiy 
rain  and  little  wind,  by  a  tremendons  bifurcated  flash  of  lightning, 
which  fell  upon  the  main  royal  mnat.  One  of  the  braiichcs  struck 
the  extreme  point  of  the  royal  yard-arm,  and  in  its  course  to  the 
conductor  on  the  mast,  demolished  the  yard,  and  tore  in  piecea  or 
scorched  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sail ;  the  other  part  fell  on  the 
vane-spindle  {the  point  of  which  showed  marks  of  fusion)  aad 
truck,  which  lost  was  split  open  on  the  instant  that  the  discharge 
seized  the  conductor.  From  this  point,  hoMCvcr,  the  exiiloslve 
action  ceased,  and  the  discharge  freely  traversed  the  whole  line  of 
the  conductor  from  ihe  mast-head  downward,  without  doing  furlW 
damage.  Ouc  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  eonuected  will  this 
case  is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  yard-arm,  which  was  not 
supplied  with  a  conductor,  and  the  complete  protection  of  the 
maat,  which  was  furnished  with  one.  It  is  also  important  u 
proving  the  incorrecinesa  of  the  law  of  protection  laid  down  hy 
some  French  writers — viz.,  that  a  conduc ting-rod  will  protect  a 
circular  area  having  a  radius  double  the  height  of  the  conductor 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  building.  In  all  cases,  the  lightning 
will  take  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and,  from  the  recorded  re- 
sults of  expcriiuce,  it  appears  that  that  path  of  least  resistance 
will  in  about  seven  times  out  of  ten,  be  such  that  the  lightning 
will  strike  the  highest  point,  if  it  be  furnished  with  a  good  con- 
ducting line  to  the  earth  or  sea;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
instances  may  occur,  in  which  the  line  of  least  resistance  may  be 
in  a  dillcreiit  direction,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dido,  that  there 
may  be  two  such  lines  where  the  resistances  are  equal. 

If  a  break  occur  iu  any  part  of  the  conductor,  explosion  will 
take  place  at  this  spot  wlicu  a  discharge  of  lightning  is  directed 
upon  the  rod,  producing,  in  many  cases,  fearful  destruction.  One 
of  the  most  awful  catastrophes  of  this  kind  occurred  ou  the  i8tb 
of  August,  1769,  when  the  tower  of  St.  Nazaire  of  Breacia  was 
struck  by  lightning.  Beueath  this  tower  were  vaults  containing 
upwards  of  90  tons  of  gunpowder,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  The  whole  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  powder  ex- 
ploded, destroying  oue-sisth  part  of  the  city  of  Brescia,  and 
bui'ying  3000  persons  beneath  its  ruins.  Ou  a  small  scale  the 
track  followed  by  the  electricity  may  be  illustrated  by  sending  a 
discharge  through  a  scries  of  interrupted  conductors,  such  a* 
gold-leaf  pasted   upon   paper.     The  portions  of  gold-leaf  in 
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tine  of  the  discharge  will  be  burned  up,  nfaiht  the  contigruous 
|)iirtioiis  nut  included  in  the  track  of  the  electricity  remain 
unaltered. 

The  peal  of  thunder  which  accompanies  the  lightning  flash  la 
ilue,  like  the  snap  which  accompanies  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  to  the  sudden  displacement  of  air,  which,  in  the  case  of 
lightning,  sometimes  extends  through  a  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more.  The  reverberation  of  the  peal  ariaes  chiefly  frum  the 
echoes  produced  by  objects  upon  the  earth,  and  by  the  clouds 
themselves.  The  flash  from  the  thunder-cloud  is  exactly  ana- 
logous to  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar:  the  cloud  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  form  the  two  coatiugs  to  the  intervening 
layer  of  air,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  condeuser,  supplies  the 
place  of  the  glass,  whilst  a  church  steeple,  or  any  projecting  ob- 
ject, acts  the  part  of  a  discharging  rod.* 

But  it  is  not  only  during  a  storm  that  the  atmosphere  ex- 
hihita  signs  of  electricity.  In  a  cloudless  sky,  if  a  flame  or  a 
pointed  rod  be  connected  with  an  electroscope,  the  instrument 
diverges  positively.  Before  rain,  the  instrument  often  assumes 
a  negative  state :  in  general,  the  rain  that  first  falls  after  a  de- 
pression of  the  barometer  is  charged  negatively.  It  frequently 
.happens  that  the  rain  is  negatively  charged,  although  the  atmo- 
sphere, both  before  and  after  its  fall,  exhibits  signs  of  [wsitive 
charge.  Fogs,  snow,  and  hail,  if  unattended  witli  rain,  are 
nearly  always  positively  charged  in  a  high  degree.  It  appears 
■to  be  probable  that  the  clouds  are  almost  always  positive.  In 
■most  cases,  when  negative  electricity  is  observed  iu  the  iustru- 
ijnente  it  is  simply  due  to  an  efl'ect  of  induction. 

Palmieri  has  conducted  observations  on  atmospheric  elee- 
'Iricity  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  observatory  on  the  side  of 
Jdount  Vesuvius,  and  has  obtained  some  results  whieli  point  to 
J*  definite  law.  If  within  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  there  is 
no  shower  of  rain,  hail,  or  suow,  the  electricity  of  the  air  is 
always  positive,  except  during  the  projection  of  ashes  from  the 
volcano.  During  a  shower  the  electricity  is  positive,  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  negative,  and  beyond  this  the  air  is  again  positive. 
Whenever  the  air  is  negative,  therefore,  it  indicates  that  there  is 
m  heavier  shower  not   far  oft'.     If  the  storm  is  approaching  the 

*  ThMe  electrical  accumulalinns  are  oClen  renewvd  with  extruoiditiory  rapi- 
,£tj.  On  the  6tli  of  July,  1845,  about  10  p.h.,  alt^r  a  clear  hot  day,  in  tbo 
.giaatet  of  vapour  Ibnoing  a  bank  of  cumuli,  I  cuuiited  Id  two  minutes  83  Sjuhe^ 
^anatltuded  by  thunder ;  and  i<ev<;ral  tinu-^  during  the  Kiune  evcntuf;,  I  ubturv«l 
between  30  and  40  diachargeii  from  one  cloud  to  another,  per  minute, 
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observatory,  the  air  becomes  negatively  charged,  then  positively 
when  the  storm  is  near,  negatively  again  after  it  has  passed  over, 
and  again  positively  when  the  shower  has  moved  to  a  considerable 
distance   {Nature,   1872,  vi.    146).      These    results  explain  the 
frequent  variations  during  storms  which  are  often   observed  in 
other  localities,  although  it  must  be  noticed  that  meteoroli^ical 
phenomena  in  Italy  take  place  with  much  greater  regularity  thaa 
in  this  countrv. 

In  winter,  the  atmospheric  charge  is  usually  higher  than  in 
summer.  According  to  Quetelet,  whose  conclusions  are  based 
upon  a  series  of  five  years'  uninterrupted  observations,  the  atmo- 
spheric electricity  attains  an  average  maximum  in  January,  and 
steadily  decreases  till  June,  when  it  is  at  its  minimum  :  from  this 
period  it  again  increases  progressively  till  January,  in  which 
month  the  tension  of  the  electricity  is  thirteen  times  as  high  as 
it  is  in  June.  The  eliectricity  of  the  air  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally to  be  higher  in  a  cloudless  than  in  a  cloudy  sky.  Only 
once  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  and 
January,  has  he  obtained  proof  of  negative  electricity  in  the  air. 

The  tension  of  the  charge  varies  likewise  during  each  twenty- 
four  hours ;  it  has  two  maxima  and  two  minima.  The  first 
maximum  is  before  eight  o'clock  a.m.  in  summer,  and  before  tea 
A.M.  in  winter ;  the  second  after  nine  p.m.  in  summer,  and  before 
six  P.M.  in  winter.  The  first  minimum  is  uniformly  about  four 
A  M.,  and  the  second  about  three  p.m.  in  summer,  and  one  p.m. 
in  winter. 

The  observations  made  for  some  years  at  the  Kew  observatoiy 
by  Ronalds,  furnish  results  closely  according  with  those  of 
Quetelet.* 

An  ingenious  experiment  by  Becquerel  shows  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  charge  increases  with  the  elevation  above  the  earth's 
surface,  and  according  to  Quetelet's  observations,  the  increase  in 
intensity  is  proportional  to  the  height.  This  law  of  Quetelet  has, 
however,  been  verified  only  for  heights  not  exceeding  16  feet 
(5  metres).  Becquerel's  experiment  was  the  following : — Having 
ascended  Mount  St.  Bernard,  he  placed  an  electroscope  upon  a 
piece  of  varnished  silk,  on  which  he  arranged  by  a  loose  ooid 
about  80  metres  of  gilt  thread.  One  end  of  this  thread  he 
attached  to  the  shaft  of  an  arrow,  and  connected  the  other  ex- 


*  For  an  interesting  discassion  of  tbe  theory  of  the  development  of 
spheric  electricity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Delarive*8  TraM  de  V EUetrieilU^ 
ill.  188  et  seq. 
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tremity  with  the  cap  of  an  electroscope  by  a  running  knot.  The 
arrow  was  then  discharged  in  a  vertical  direction  by  means  of  a 
bow;  as  it  ascended  the  leaves  expanded  gradually  till  they  struck 
the  sides  of  the  glass.  When  the  full  length  of  the  thread  was 
attained^  the  upward  motion  of  the  arrow  detached  it  altogether 
from  the  electroscope,  leaving  the  instrument  charged  positively. 
On  repeating  the  experiment,  shooting  the  arrow  horizontally,  no 
charge  at  all  was  obtained.  Similar  results  may  be  obtained  on 
a  clear  day  by  ascending  a  lofty  eminence  or  building,  to  avoid 
the  induction  of  near  objects,  and  taking  a  gold-leaf  electroscope, 
terminating  above  in  a  ball.  The  electroscope  being  now  in  a 
neutral  state,  it  will,  if  elevated  only  for  a  foot  or  two,  diverge 
with  positive  electricity.  On  bringing  it  back  to  its  original 
position,  the  leaves  collapse,  and  on  depressing  it  below  this 
point,  the  leaves  again  separate  with  the  opposite  electricity. 

Two  methods  for  collecting  atmospheric  electricity  have  been 
devised  by  Sir  William  Thomson.  When  a  pointed  conductor  is 
raised  in  the  air,  a  charge  is  induced  upon  it  which  is  opposite  to 
that  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  If  the  atmospheric  charge  is 
considerable,  there  will  be,  as  in  the  lightning  conductor,  a  dis- 
charge from  the  point ;  but  when  the  charge  is  very  feeble,  no 
such  discharge  may  take  place.  If,  however,  the  conductor  loses 
some  of  its  matter  from  the  point,  the  induced  charge  will  be 
carried  oflF,  and  the  other  end  of  the  conductor  will  exhibit  the 
same  kind  of  electricity,  and  of  the  same  potential,  as  that  con- 
tained by  the  air  surrounding  the  point.  This  loss  of  matter 
may  be  effected  by  the  burning  of  a  slow  match,  made  by  soaking 
a  roll  of  filter  paper  in  a  solution  of  plumbic  nitrate,  or  by  em- 
ploying a  fine  jet  of  water,  breaking  into  drops  at  the  point  in 
the  air  at  which  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  charge.  By  means 
of  the  water- dropping  collector  connected  with  a  quadrant  electro- 
meter, a  continuous  photographic  record  of  atmospheric  electricity 
is  made  at  the  Kew  observatory. 

Electricity  develops  itself  in  the  atmosphere  in  other  forms ; 
for  example,  luminous  brushes,  stars,  and  glows,  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  stormy  weather  on  the  extremities  of  the 
masts  and  yard-arms  of  ships,  on  the  points  of  weapons,  and 
occasionally  even  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  These  phenomena 
are,  in  fact,  cases  of  brush  discharge  upon  a  large  scale,  and  are 
in  many  instances  attended  with  a  roaring  noise  like  that  of  a 
burning  portfire.  Appearances  of  this  description  formerly 
went  by  the  name  of  St.  Elmo^sfire ;  our  own  sailors  term  them 
comazarUs. 
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auroral  effects  are    seen  at  very  distant    points  of  the   earth's 
surface.  (Sabine.) 

The  occurrence  of  the  aurora  is  closely  associated  with 
sun-spots^  magnetic  storms,  and  earth-currents ;  there  is  also  a 
period  of  maximum  and  minimum  frequency,  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  sun-spots,  namely,  ii'ii  years. 

§  III.  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  Electricity. 

(250)  Galvani's  Discovery. — About  the  year  1790  Galvani 
made  the  observation  that  convulsive  movements  were  produced 
in  the  limbs  of  a  frog  recently  killed,  if  brought  into  contact 
with  two  dissimilar  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  copper,  which  were 
themselves   in   contact.     The  p 

•experiment  may  be  readily 
repeated  in  the  following 
manner  : — Expose  the  crural 
nerve  (n,  fig.  20a)  of  a  re- 
cently killed  frog,  touch  it 
with  a  strip  of  zinc,  z,  and 
at  the  same  time  touch  the 
surface  of  the  thigh,  m,  with 
one  end  of  a  bit  of  copper  wire,  c ;  the  moment  that  the  other 
end  of  the  copper  wire  is  made  to  touch  the  zinc,  the  limb  is 
convulsed :  but  the  convulsions  cease  when  the  two  metals  are 
separated  from  each  other,  though  they  are  still  in  contact  with 
the  animal  tissues.  Each  time  that  the  zinc  and  copper  are  made 
to  touch  each  other,  the  convulsion  is  renewed.  A  live  flounder 
laid  upon  a  pewter  plate  shows  no  particular  sign  of  uneasiness ; 
a  silver  spoon  may  also  be  laid  upon  its  back  without  any  appa- 
rent effect ;  but  if  the  spoon  be  made  to  touch  the  pewter  while 
it  rests  on  the  fish,  the  animal  becomes  strongly  convulsed.  If 
a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  shilling  be  placed  one  above  and  the  other 
under  the  tongue,  no  particular  sensation  is  perceived  so  long  as 
the  two  metals  are  kept  separate,  but  if  the  silver  and  the  zinc 
be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  a  peculiar  tingling  sensation  or 
taste  is  experienced  ;  and  if  the  silver  be  placed  between  the 
upper  lip  and  the  teeth  instead  of  under  the  tongue,  each  time 
that  the  two  metals  are  brought  into  contact,  not  only  will  a  taste 
be  perceived,  but  a  momentary  flash  of  light  will  appear  to  pass 
before  the  eye. 

These  phenomena  are  all  analogous  to  each  other,  and  have 
an  electrical  origin :  and  by  tracing  them  to  this  source,  a  branch 
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of  electrical  science  has  gradually  been  developed,  wUcli  b 
honour  of  its  first  discoverer  has  been  termed  ffolvanum.  The 
term  galvfiQi^m,  or  coltuic  electricitj/,  as  it  is  also  called,  in 
remembrance  of  the  researches  of  ^'olta  in  this  field,  is  appUed 
to  electricity  which  is  set  in  motion  b;  chemical  action.  It 
is  usually  developed  by  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  vith 
a  liijuid. 

(151)  Eltmentury  Voltaic  CircuitM. — These  effects  may  be 
traced  by  very  simple  menus.  When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  immersed 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  an  evolution  of  hydrogen  gai  takes 
place  from  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  the  zinc  becomes  diuolTcd 
in  the  Mil]>bunc  acid.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  after  it  ht* 
been  clen!!^cd  by  immersion  in  the  acid,  be  rubbed  over  with 
mercury,  a  brilliant  amalgam  is  speedily  formed  over  the  wholr 
face  of  the  zinc.  Such  a  plate  may  then  he  plunged  into  the 
acid,  and  it  will  remain  without  undergoing  any  chemical  change 
for  hours.  The  cause  of  this  inactivity  of  tlie  zinc  is  not  satii- 
factorily  accounted  for,  but  the  fact  is  continually  made  use  ti 
in  voltaic  experiments.  The  addition  of  a  second  amalgamated 
zinc  plate,  whether  it  be  iq  contact  with  the  first  or  be  separated 
from  it,  produces  no  change.  But  if  the  second  plate  be  of 
platinum,  of  copper,  or  of  some  metal  which  is  less  rapidly  acted 
on  by  the  acid  than  zinc  is,  although  no  action  will  occnr  whilit 
the  two  plates  remain  separate  (as  shown  in  fig.  203,  i),  yet  the 
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moment  that  they  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  either  abore 
(2)  or  beneath  (3)  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  bubbles  of  gas  will 
escape  from  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  The  platinum,  how- 
ever, is  not  acted  upon  chemically  in  this  case ;  if  the  two  metih 
be  weighed  before  the  experiment  is  commenced,  and  again  after 
it  is  concluded,  the  weight  of  the  platinum  will  be  found  to  be 
unaltered  ;  but  the  sine  will  have  been  partially  dissolved,  and 
will  weigh  less  than  it  did  before.  The  gas  may  easily  be  col- 
lected by  filling  a  tube  with  diluted  acid,  and,  after  introducing 
the  platinum  plate,  inverting  the  tube  in  the  glass,  so  that  the 
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lower  edge  of  the  platinum  may  touch  the  strip  of  zinc  (No.  3). 
On  examining  the  gas  which  rises  in  the  tube  it  will  be  found  to 
be  pure  hydrogen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  plates  should 
directly  touch  each  other.  They  may  be  connected  by  means  of 
a  metallic  wire  (as  at  4,  fig.  203),  by  a  piece  of  graphite,  or  by 
any  good  conductor  of  electricity :  gas  will  continue  under  these 
circumstances  to  rise  from  the  platinum  plate  ;  but  if  a  glass  rod, 
a  stick  of  shell-lac,  a  bit  of  gutta-percha,  or  any  electric  insulator 
be  made  the  medium  of  intercommunication,  all  signs  of  action 
will  cease.  The  length  of  the  metallic  wire  employed  is  compa- 
ratively unimportant :  it  may  vary  from  a  few  centimetres  to 
many  miles,  and  in  either  case  it  will  enable  the  action  across 
the  liquid  to  take  place.  A  pair  of  plates  of  dissimilar  metals 
in  effectual  communication,  either  by  direct  contact  or  through 
the  medium  of  wire,  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  acts  chemi- 
cally upon  one  of  them,  constitutes  a  voltaic  circMii. 

(252)  Activity  of  the  Conducting  Wire. — ^The  wire  or  other 
medium  of  communication,  during  the  time  that  it  forms  the 
connexion  between  the  two  metals,  exhibits  signs  of  activity 
which  it  did  not  before  possess ;  it  exerts  a  variety  of  influences 
upon  surrounding  bodies,  and  it  loses  these  powers  immediately 
that  the  contact  with  the  metallic  plates  is  broken.  For  instance, 
the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  for  the  time  elevated.  This  may 
be  proved  by  causing  the  wire  to  traverse  the  bulb  of  a  sensitive 
air  thermometer,  or  by  making  a  compound  metallic  ribbon,  such 
as  is  used  in  Breguet's  thermometer  (J40),  part  of  the  chain  of 
communication  between  the  plates.  If  a  portion  of  the  wire  be 
sufficiently  reduced  in  thickness,  visible  ignition  of  such  portion 
may  even  be  produced.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out 
by  the  connecting  wire  may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  electricity  which  it  is  transmitting. 

(253)  Action  of  the  Conducting  Wire  on  the  Magnetic  Needle, 
— Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  wire  which 
connects  the  two  metallic  plates,  is  exhibited  in  the  peculiar 
influence  which  it  exerts  over  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  freely 
at  its  centre  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  wire  ((Ersted,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  1820  [2],  417).  Such  a  needle  tends  to  place  itself  at 
right  angles  to  the  wire.  If  the  wire  and  the  needle  be  previously 
arranged  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  deviation  in  the  needle 
affords  a  comparative  measure  of  the  electricity  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  wire,  as  the  needle  ultimately  assumes  a  position  of  equi- 
librium between  the  directive  power  of  the  earth^s  magnetism  and 
that  of  the  wire  (301). 
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The  movements  of  sncli  a  magnetic  needle  afford  (me  of  tbb 
most  delicate  tests  of  the  development  of  galvanic  eledricitj,  or 
of  electricity  in  motion.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  j^ymmmp 
the  direction  and  nature  of  these  movements. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  nnder  any  circumstances  may  eaiQj 
be  calculated  by  recollecting  the  following  role : — When  ike  win 
is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  the  end  connected  with  the 
zinc  plate  towards  the  north,  and  the  needle  is  placed  below  the 
wire,  the  marked  end  will  deviate  westward.  When  the  needk  k 
above  the  wire^  the  marked  end  will  move  towards  the  east  The 
first  effect  is  shown  in  fig.  204,  i ;  the  second  in  2.    On  levendng 
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the  attachment  of  the  wire  to  the  plates,  the  phenomena  will  in 
each  case  be  inverted.  By  means  of  a  simple  model,  the  diieo- 
tion  of  the  needle  under  any  conditions  may  be  readily  indicated  :— 
Across  a  square  strip  of  wood  nail  a  cylindrical  piece  at  right 
angles ;  let  the  square  rod  represent  the  magnetic  needle,  the 
round  rod  the  conuectiug  wire  (fig.  204,  3  and  4),  then  maik 
upon  the  square  rod  the  letters  n  and  s,  and  on  the  round  rod, 
p  and  z,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  just  given :  by  placing  the 
model  in  aay  given  position,  the  relative  effect  of  the  wire  upon 
the  needle  under  these  circumstances  will  be  shown. 

Another  simple  method  by  which  the  position  of  a  magnet 
acted  on  by  a  current  may  be  remembered  is  the  following  ^- 
Place  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  towards  the  magnet,  and  when 
the  current  is  passing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  hand  and 
towards  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  thumb  will  point  to  the 
north -seeking  end  of  the  magnet. 

Even  the  liquid  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit  act«  thus  upon  the  magnetie  needlcL 
This  may  be  shown  by  suspending  a  needle,  n  s,  iig.  205,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of 
■ilk,  over  a  dish  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.    On  one  side  of  thu  dish  a  «»«^  plati^  1* 
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■a  iiuerted,  od  the  other,  a  plate  of  plBtinnm,  P.     The  needle  tnurt  be  placed 

■p  kbit  ooe  of  its  end*  maj  point  towardi  one  plate,  and  the  other  end  towaidt 

tho  other  plate.     If  the  two  platee  be  noir  connected  b; 

a  wire,  ai  obown  in  the  figure,  the  needle  nUl  be  de-  ^1°-  305- 

flected,  and  will  place  itaelf  nearlj  parallel  to  the  metallic  ^^|^ 

platM. 

{254)  The  Galvanometer.  —  Since  every 
part  of  the  circuit  acts  equally  upon  tbe 
needle,  and  since  it  is  possible  to  make  several 

parta  act  simultaneously  upon  it,  actions  may      ^ ■  it 

be  rendered  perceptible  which  would  otherwise  /  '  j^l^^^ 
be  too  weak  to  influence  ita  motioa.  Fig.  1  "*-^^'^"?  I 
206  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  pnDciple  upon 
which  this  is  effected.  Suppose  the  wire  con-  "" 
necting  the  plates  f  and  z  to  be  bent  into  a  loop  with  parallel  sides. 
If  a  magnetic  needle  be  suspended  between  the  wires,  and  parallel 
to  them,  the  loop  and  the  needle 
being  both  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, with  the  end  h  pointing  to  the 
north,  the  marked  end  of  the  needle 
would  be  impelled  westward  under 
the  influence  of  the  force  in  the 
upper  branch ;  and  as  the  current 
returns  in  the  reverse  direction 
through  the  lower  wire,  this  ten- 
dency of  the  north  end  westward 
would  be  doubled.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  coils  which  are  placed 
around  the  needle  parallel  to  each  other,  very  feeble  actions 
may  be  rendered  evident.  An  instrument  constructed  on  this 
principle  is  termed  a  galvanometer  or  rheomeler  (ur  '  current 
measurer/  from  ^(i»,  to  flow). 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  may,  however,  be  still 
further  increased  by  placiug  outside  the  coil  a  second  magnetic 
needle  with  its  poles  reversed ;  the  directive  force  of  the  earth 
may  be  thus  almost  exactly  neutralized;  its  attraction  upon  the 
north  end  of  one  needle  being  almost  exactly  counterbalanced  by 
its  repulsion  upon  the  south  end  of  the  needle  which  is  parallel 
to  it.  A  pair  of  needles  thus  arranged  constitutes  what  is  termed 
an  astatic  combination  (from  aaraTOt,  unstable).  A  very  feeble 
current  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  one  particular  extremity  of  such 
a  pair  uf  needles  to  the  east  or  to  the  weat ;  but  the  second  needle 
being  outside  the  coil,  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  upper  wires  only, 
the  lower  ones  being  at  too  great  a'  distance  to  produce  any  sensible 
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effect.  The  action  of  the  upper  wires  npon  the  needle  abore  tfacm 
coincides  with  their  action  npon  the  lower  needle,  with  its  renewed 
poles :  and  the  effect  of  a  feeble  current  is  thns  materially  in- 
creased bv  these  combined  actions.  The  condncting  wire  mvit 
be  covered  with  silk  with  a  view  to  presenre  each  coil  dnlT  inni- 
lated  from  the  contiguous  ones. 

The  astatic  galtanometer  is  represented  in  fig.   207.    Hie 
needles,  n  s,  $  n^  are  suspended,  one  within  and  the  other  above 

the  coil  of  wire,  w  w^hj  means  of 
a  fibre  of  silk,  tf,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  within  the  glass  case,  6. 
The  parallelism  of  the  two  needks 
to  each  other  is  maintained  under 
all  circumstances  by  causing  each 
of  them  to  pass  transversclv  throngh 
the  same  piece  of  straw,  or  by  con- 
necting them  together  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire;  the  fibre 
d  is  attached  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  straw  or  the  wire.  By  meant 
of  a  screw  at  a,  the  point  of  tii»- 
pension  of  the  silk  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  without  twisting  it,  so  that  when  the  needles  are  not  in 
use  their  weight  need  not  be  supported  by  the  silk  fibre,  cc, 
18  a  slicet  of  copper  provided  with  a  graduation  on  its  margin  for 
estimating  the  angular  deviation  of  the  needles ;  6,  6,  are  binding 
screws  for  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  coil  with  the  wirei 
which  transmit  the  current  ;*  the  apparatus  cau  be  levelled  by 
means  of  the  screws,  m  m  ;  and  at  /,  a  lever  is  shown  by  which 
the  coil  of  wire,  w,  can  be  placed  accurately  parallel  with  the 
magnetic  needles,  so  as  to  make  them  coincide  with  the  zero 
of  the  graduated  circle.  Such  an  instrument  may  be  made  not 
only  to  indicate  the  existence  of  voltaic  action,  but  also  to  measure 
its  amount.  Wlicn  the  deviations  of  the  needle  are  small,  not 
exceeding  15°  or  20°,  the  number  of  degrees  of  deviation  give* 
nearly  accurately  the  relative  force;    but  for  angles  of  grcata 


*  Instead  of  bindiiig-screwSi  it  is  not  uncommon  to  employ  small  ea|w  eon- 
tainin^  mercury  as  the  means  of  completing  the  metallic  communication  between 
the  diiFerent  parts  of  the  circuit ;  the  ends  of  the  wires  should  be  made  perfectly 
bright  before  immersing  them  in  the  mercury.  Copper  wires  may  be  easily 
amalgamated  superficially  by  scouring  them  with  fine  emeiy*paper  and 
moistening  them  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate ;  the  perfection  of  the  odd* 


moistening 

tact  is  thus  insured. 
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magnitude,  this  is  not  tlie  cose,  because  the  more  the  needle 
deviates  from  parallelism  to  the  wire,  the  more  obliquely  and 
therefore  the  less  powerfully  docs  ihe  attraction  or  rejiulsion  act 
which  occasions  its  motion ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  degrees  by  direct  experiment.  It  would 
require  a  greater  current  to  move  the  needle  from  20°  to  25°,  than 
from  10°  to  ij,°  :  and  a  still  greater  to  jiroduce  a  deviation  from 
30°  to  35°  ;  but  the  current  required  in  eaeli  case  is  definite,  and 
consequently  may  be  estimated  and  measured.* 

Tkomimi't  Seflecliag  Oalvanometer. — This  is  a  very  seaaitive  and  beautiful 
iDHtniment,  vhich   U  uow  use^  extensive!;  for  tel^raphio  purposes.     The  indi- 


catinj;  magnet  18  attafhed  to  the  baak  of  a  Btnali  circular  silvered  mirror,  ifaown 
■eparale^y  at  h,  fig.  208,  tlie  joint  weight  of  the  two   not  eiceeiling  I'g  grain 


P^  •  MelloiiL'B  mettiml  of  uraduntin^  a  gslvai 
l^ndall  {Heat  eoniidrred  at  a  Mode  <^ 
Motion,  4lh  edit  330) : — Two  small  vewel*, 
¥,  V,  Bg.  2og,  are  IimIi'  Blled  witli  muruury, 
and  contiBtUKi  wpiuntclj  by  two  short  wiri'n, 
with  the  exlreroitiat,  o,  0,  of  the  galva- 
nometer.  The  vesselii  and  wire  tlins  dis- 
poB^d  niuke  no  chaii)^  in  the  acti<m  of  the 
inslruuieut,  tliH  thermo-elcctriu  current  biding 
frwly  transmitted  a»  hefore  from  the  pile  to 
the  galvanometer.  Eut  if,  by  means  of  a 
wire,  7,  a  communication  he  established  be- 
1  vexaels,  part  of  the 
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s  the  rollotving,qualed  h 
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and  return  to  the  pile.     Tlie  quantity  of  electricity 
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(o'l  gnn.)<     The  mirror  and  magnet  are  suspended  by  a  few  fibres  of  unqMn 
silk,  in  the  centre  of  a  helix  of  insulated  wire,  w ;  in  the  central  opening  of  the 
coil  is  placed  a  small  lens ;  the  coil  is  supported  in  a  suitable  frame,  y»  momitBi 
on  lev'elling  screws.     Upon  a  perpendicular  rod  fastened  to  the  top  of  thia  fruM 
a  magnet,  m,  slides  up  and  down,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  by  its  meant  t» 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  upon  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer. 
In  front  of  the  instrument  a  lamp,  L,  is  placed  behind  a  vertical  slit,  t,  whidi  ii 
arranged  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  galvanometer,  in  a  line  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  coil  at  g.    The  light  of  the  lamp  passes  through  the  slit,#r 
and  is  concentrated  by  the  lens  upon  the  mirror,  from  which  it  is  reflected  through 
the  lens  upon  the  scale  B ;  this  scale  being  placed  at  a  distance  suited  to  tin 
production  upon  its  graduated  surface  of  a  sharp  reflected  image  of  the  slit.   Siore 
a  very  slight  angular  deviation  of  the  needle  causes  the  spot  of  light  to  trsvene 


circulating  in  the  galvanometer  will  be  thus  diminished,  and  with  it  the  defies 
tion  of  the  needle. 

Suppose,  then,  that  by  this  artifice  we  have  reduced  the  galvanometrie 
deviation  to  its  fourth  or  fidh  part — in  other  words,  supposing  that  the  needle 
being  at  10  or  12  degrees  under  the  action  of  a  constant  source  of  heat  placed 
at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  pile,  that  it  descends  to  2  or  3  degrees  when  • 
portion  of  the  current  is  diverted  by  the  external  wire ;  I  say  that  by  causing  tbe 
source  to  act  from  various  distances,  and  observing  in  each  case  the  toUl 
deflection  and  the  reduced  deflection,  we  have  all  the  data  necessary  to  determioe 
the  ratio  of  the  deflections  of  the  needle,  to  the  forces  which  produce  theie 
deflections. 

To  render  the  exposition  clearer,  and  to  furnish  at  the  same  time  an  eitmpli 
of  the  mode  of  operation,  I  will  take  the  number  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  method  to  one  of  my  thermo-multipliers. 

The  external  circuit  being  interrupted,  and  the  source  of  beat  being  niiS- 
ciently  distant  from  the  pile,  to  give  a  deflection  not  exceeding  5  degrees  of 
the  galvanometer,  let  the  wire  be  placed  from  y  to  v  ;  the  needle  fklls  to  l\ 
The  connexion  between  the  two  vessels  being  again  interrupted,  let  the  ioar« 
be  brought  near  enough  to  obtain  successively  the  deflections : — 

5°,  10°.  15°,  20°.  25°,  3o»,  35°.  40°,  45°. 

Interposing  afler  each  the  same  wire  between  y  and  y,  we  obtain  the  Mov- 
lowing  numbers: — 

i'-5»  3^  4°-5.  6^-3.  8'-4,  ii°-2,  1 5^-3,  22%,  29^7. 

Assuming  the  force  necessary  to  cause  the  needle  to  describe  each  of  the  M 
degrees  of  the  galvanometer  to  be  equal  to  unity,  we  have  the  number  5  as  the 
expression  of  the  force  corresponding  to  the  first  observation.  The  other  fonei 
are  easily  obtained  by  the  proportions : — 

i'5-5'  =  «-*=4-^-=3'333  « 

(that  is  to  say,  one  reduced  current  is  to  the  total  current  to  which  it  oorr»' 
sponds,  as  any  other  reduced  current  is  to  its  corresponding  total  current), 
where  a  represents  the  deflection  when  the  exterior  circuit  is  dosed.  We  thw 
obtain — 

5.  10,  15-2,  21,  28,  37-3. 

for  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  deflections — 


ng  to  the  deflections — 

S">  io^  T5«,  20^  25%  30*. 

ifore,  the  forces  are  sensibly 


In  this  instrument,  therefore,  the  forces  are  sensibly  proportiosud  to  ths  am, 
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the  entire  length  of  the  scale,  the  equidistant  graduatiooH  may  he  taken  as  exactly 
proportional  to  the  power  of  the  current.  By  dividing  the  helix  into  coils  of 
different  leng^s,  which  portions  may  he  used  independently,  and  hy  Khifcing  the 
position  of  the  magnet  many  degrees  of  sensitivenes^i  may  he  obtained  with  the 
same  instrument,  rendering  it  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  experiments,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  the  current  varies  within  wide  limits. 

(255)  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  physiological 
action  of  the  current,  in  consequence  of  which,  if  a  living  animal, 
or  a  part  of  one  recently  killed,  such  as  the  limb  of  a  frog,  be 
included  between  a  pair  of  plates,  muscular  contractions  are  pro- 
duced ;  similar  effects  occur  if  a  portion  of  the  human  body,  such 


up  to  nearly  15  degrees.  Beyond  this  the  proportionality  ceases,  and  the  diver- 
gence augments  as  the  arcs  increase  iu  size. 

The  forces  belonging  to  the  intermediate  degrees  are  obtained  with  great 
ease  either  by  calculation  or  by  graphical  construction,  which  latter  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  these  determinations.     By  these  means  we  find — 

Degrees    ...  13°       14"*      iS""       16''      17°       i8«       19°      20^      21' 

Forces      ...  13        14*1     15-2     16-3     17*4     i8*6     19-8     21        22*3 
Differences  i*i  I'l       I'l        I'l       V2       1*2       V2       1*3 

Degrees     ...  22°       23°       24°       25®       26®      27°       28°       29°      30° 

Forces      ...  235     249     264     28        297     315     33-4    353     373 
Differences  1*4         1*5       r6      17        i*8       1*9        1*9        2 

In  this  table  we  do  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  degprees  preceding  the  13th, 
because  the  force  corresponding  to  each  of  them  possesses  the  same  value  as  the 
deflection. 

The  forces  corresponding  to  the  first  30  degrees  being  known,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  determine  the  values  of  the  forces  corresponding  to  35,  40,  45 
degrees,  and  upwards. 

The  reduced  deflections  of  these  three  arcs  are — 

i5°-3,  22°-4,  29*^7. 

Let  us  consider  them  separately,  commencing  with  the  first.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  15  degrees,  according  to  our  calculation,  are  equal  to  I5'2;  we 
obtain  the  value  of  the  decimal  0*3  by  multiplying  this  fraction  by  the  difi'e- 
rence  1*1,  which  exists  between  the  15th  and  i6th  degrees;  for  we  have 
evidently  the  proportion — 

I  :  I'l  =0'3  :a?  =  0'3. 

The  value  of  the  reduced  deflection  corresponding  to  the  35th  degree  will  not 
therefore  be  I5°'3,  but  I5*''2  +  o***3  =  I5°*5.  By  similar  considerations  we 
find  23^*5 +o-6  =  24°*!  instead  of  22°-4,  and  36^7  instead  of  29^7  for  the 
reduced  deflections  of  40  and  45  degrees. 

It  now  only  remains  to  calculate  the  forces  belonging  to  these  three  de- 
flections— 15°*5,  24°' I,  and  36^7 — by  means  of  the  expression  3*333  a;  this 
gives  us — 

The  forces     517       80*3       122*3 

For  the  degrees     ...     35°         40°        45° 

Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  preceding  table,  we  see  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  our  galvanometer  diminishes  considerably  when  we  use  deflections 
greater  than  30  degrees. 

1  L  L 
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aa  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  be  ioclnded  betireen  two  inte 
points  of  the  coDducting  wire.  Bat  in  additioQ  to  the  beatiii^ 
magnetic,  and  physiological  e£fect3,  another  remarkaUe  aeriea  of 
phcDomeDa,  those  of  chemical  decomposition,  may  be  exhibited  at 
the  interrupted  pomts  of  the  conducting  vire.  These,  howercr, 
are  more  diatiuctly  shown  when  a  number  of  pain  of  plalei  li 
eropluved. 

(2j6)  The  Voltaic  Pile. — In  prosecuting  the  experiments  of 
Galvani,  Volta  discovered  that  by  using  a  number  of  limilu 
metallic  pairs  moistened  hj  a  saliuc  or  by  a  feebly  acid  liquid, 
many  of  the  effects  already  described  were  greatly  increased ;  and 
in  the  year  l8co  he  published  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
which  he  had  coulrivcd,  and  which  has  perpetuated  the  name  of 
its  inventor  under  the  designation  of  the  Voltaic  Pile.  This  in- 
Pin  -.rn  [wttant  instrumeot  is  represented  in  fig.  lie 

It  consists  of  a  succession  of  pairs  of  pliM 
of  two  dissimilar  metals,  such  as  Einc,  z,  and 
copper,  c,  or  zinc  and  silver,  each  pair  being 
separated  on  either  side  from  the  adjacent 
pairs  by  pieces  of  card  or  of  flannel,  r,  mois- 
teued  with  salt  and  water,  or  with  very  veak 
acid  :  these   plates   may  be  supported  br  > 
'  frame  of  dry  wood.     The  effects  produced  br 
such  an  apparatus  were  soon  seen  to  be  of  an 
electrical  character.    If  the  ends  of  the  pile  or 
the  wires  connected  with  them  were  toncheil, 
one  with  each  hand  previously  moistened,  i 
sensation  similar  to  that  of  the  electric  shock 
was  experienced.    Sparks  could  be  obtained  between  two  pieces  of 
charcoal  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  wires ;  divergeuee  of  the  gold 
leaven  of  the  electroscope  was  produced  when  one  wire  touched  t^ 
cap  of  the  instrument,  whilst  the  other  wire  was  io  commnnicatioo 
with   the  earth ;  and  other  electrical  effects  were  obtained.     In 
arranging  the  plates  of  metal  it  is  necessary  strictly  to  observe  » 
certain  order  in  their  succession;  thus,  if  a  plate  of  zinc  with  a  win 
attached  to  it  form  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  a  piece  of  wet  flannel 
must  he  placed  upon  it,  then  a  piece  of  copper,  then   a  piece  of 
zinc,  then  flannel,  then  copper,  then  zinc,  then  flannel,  and  so  on, 
till  the  i)ile  terminates  at  the  top  with  a  plate  of  copper  to  which 
a  wire   is  attached.     By  soldering  together  the  ainc  and  copper 
in  pairs,  a  considerable  improvement  is  effected;  complete  contact 
of  the  two  metals  is  insured,  and  the  apparatus  can  be  mounted 
with  more  rapidity.     Many  practical  inconvenicnceSj  however, 
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are  experienced  when  the  instrument  is  mounted  in  the  form  of  a 
pile :  the  liquid  in  the  flannel  soon  loses  the  power  of  acting 
chemically  on  the  zinc^  and  the  activity  of  the  combination 
declines  rapidly. 

Another  more  eflectual  arrangement  adopted  by  Volta  is  shown 
in  fig.  :2ii ;  he  termed  it  the  Crown  of  Cups.  In  this  form^  the 
liquid  in  the  cell  corresponds  to  the  moist  flannel  of  the  pile^  and 
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the  zinc  of  one  cell  being  connected  with  the  copper  of  the 
adjacent  cell,  the  arrangement  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the 
pile,  where  the  zinc  is  on  one  side  of  the  flannel,  whilst  the  copper 
in  contact  with  the  other  surface  of  the  flannel  communicates 
with  the  zinc  touching  the  flannel  next  above  it,  and  so  on. 
Other  more  eflBcient  forms  of  the  voltaic  battery  will  be  described 
farther  on. 

The  Conditions  required  to  produce  Voltaic  Action. 

(257)  Electric  Disturbance  by  Contact  of  Dissimilar  Metals. — 
Having  in  the  foregoing  remarks  traced  the  voltaic  phenomena  to 
a  modification  of  electricity,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  more 
particularly  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur. 

It  was  early  observed  by  Volta  that  when  two  difierent  metals, 
properly  insulated,  are  brought  into  contact,  and  then  separated 
by  means  of  insulating  handles,  each  plate  exhibits  signs  of  elec- 
tricity which  may  be  detected  by  a  sensitive  electroscope  such  as 
Bohnenberger^s  (nole,  §  298).  The  more  oxidizable  metal  is  found 
to  be  positive,  while  the  less  oxidizable  metal  is  negative.  If  zinc 
filings  be  sifted  through  a  piece  pf  insulated  copper-wire  gauze 
upon  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  the  leaves  of  the  instru- 
ment will  diverge.  On  approaching  the  electroscope  with  an 
excited  stick  of  sealing-wax  the  leaves  will  collapse,  thus  proving 
that  the  zinc  filings  have  acquired  positive  electricity.  If  copper 
filings  be  sifted  through  zinc  gauze,  the  filings  will  be  found  to 
be  negative.  The  various  metals  may,  with  reference  to  these 
electric  actions,  be  arranged  in  a  series  in  which  those  first  in 
order  become  positive  by  contact  with  all  those  that  follow^  qalcL 
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uegative  with  all  those  that  precede :  for  example^  potassium,  zinc?^ 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum.     This,  i'fc 
may  be  observed,  is  merely  the  order  of  the  oxidizability  of  th^ 
different  metals,  and  Delarive  contends  with  great  probability  thab 
the  development  of  electricity  in  Volta^s  experiment  is  due  to  aii. 
excessively  minute  oxidation  produced  by  the  moisture  of  the  anr 
upon  the  plate  which  becomes  positive,  although  the  experimentft* 
by  which  he   attenipts   to  prove  the  point  are   not  absolutely^ 
conclusive. 

It  was  originally  maintained  by  Wollaston  that  the  electricity 
developed  in  the  ordinary  machine  when  an  amalgam  is  used  for 
exciting  the  action  of  the  rubber,  was  produced  mainly  by  the 
clieniical  act  of  oxidation  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
metal.  But  this  view  is  shaken  by  the  experiments  of  Peelet,  who 
excited  his  electrical  machine  in  a  vessel  filled  successivelv  with 
dry  carbonic  anhydride  and  dry  hydrogen,  and  he  found  that  in 
these  gases  as  much  electricity  was  evolved  as  when  the  same 
machine  was  surrounded,  cateris  paribus,  by  dry  air.  Talc  and 
plumbago  may  also  be  used  with  good  effect  upon  the  rubber  as 
substitutes  for  the  amalgam,  though  no  effect  of  oxidation  can  be 
supposed  to  occur  when  these  bodies  are  employed. 

Volta  rc«i:ar(led  the  interposed  liquid  of  his  pile  in  the  light 
merely  of  an  imperfect  conductor  which  allowed  induction  to  take 
place  through  it,  the  electrical  equilibrium  being  perpetually  dis- 
turbed by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals ;  and  he  overlooked  the 
chemical  changes  which  the  liquid  is  constantly  undergoing. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  devised  an  ex|:eriment  for  showing 
the  charge  produced  on  two  metals  by  their  simple  contact.  A 
light  aluminium  nc^edle  is  supported  near  one  end  by  a  metallic 
wire  connected  to  a  Leyden  jar,  a  comiterpoise  being  placed  ou 
the  short  end  of  the  needle  so  that  it  may  rest  in  a  horizontal 
positioM.  If  a  disc  of  metal  is  placed  beneath  the  needle  and 
the  Leyden  jar  charged  positively  or  negatively,  the  needle  will 
show  no  tendency  to  be  deflected  either  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right ;  if  the  disc  be  now  replaced  by  two  half  discs  of  different 
metals,  such  as  zinc  and  copper,  so  situated  that  their  line  of 
junction  is  vertically  under  the  needle,  then  a  deflection  is 
obsened  when  the  needle  is  charged.  If  charged  positively  the 
needle  will  be  attracted  by  the  half  disc  of  copper  and  be  repelled 
by  the  zinc,  showing  that  the  zinc  has  become  positively  and  the 
copper  negatively  charged.  If  the  half  discs  be  slightly  separated 
and  connected  together  by  a  metallic  wire,  the  same  result  is 
obtained,  but  if  instead  of  a  metallic  wire  a  drop  of  water  be 
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placed  between  the  half  discs  no  deflection  of  the  needle  is 
observed.  {Electrostatics  and  Magnetism,  by  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
p.  317.  See  also  Fleming  Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Mafjfnetism, 
and  Edit.,  1874,  45.) 

(258)  Chemical  Action  essential  to  the  Production  of  Voltaic 
Action, — It  is  now  known  that  chemical  changes  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  force.  Contact  of  dissimilar  substances,  it 
is  true,  is  necessary  to  the  voltaic  action  ;  because  without  contact 
there  can  be  no  chemical  action.  Such  contact  produces  dis- 
turbance of  the  electric  equilibrium  in  the  bodies  which  are  brought 
together,  and  thus  occasions  a  state  of  tension  or  polarity  which 
always  precedes  the  discharge.  Chemical  action,  by  renewing 
these  contacts  and  by  furnishing  appropriate  conductors  to  the 
electricity  thus  accumulated,  maintains  the  action  and  accurately 
measures  its  amount ;  and  until  chemical  action  occurs  no  current 
is  produced.  The  following  experiment  may  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  point: — Let  an  iron  wire  be  connected  with  one 
extremity  of  a  galvanometer  of  moderate  sensibility,  and  a  pla- 
tinum wire  with  the  other  extremity ;  immerse  the  ends  of  the 
wires  in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  about  i'45), 
without  allowing  them  to  touch  each  'other  in  the  liquid ;  no 
chemical  action  will  occur  upon  the  iron,  and  no  movement  of 
the  magnetic  needle  will  be  produced  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  will  determine  a  rapid  solution  of  the  iron  in  the  acid,  and 
the  needle  will  receive  a  powerful  impulse  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  chemical  action  commences. 

(259)  Polarization  and  Transfer  of  the  Elements  of  the  Liquid, 
— ^The  simple  occurrence  of  brisk  chemical  action  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  a  powerful  voltaic  effort.  The  metals  are  all 
excellent  conductors  of  electricity,  and,  in  combining  with  each 
other  to  form  alloys,  they  often  give  evidence  of  intense  chemical 
action,  but  they  do  not  produce  any  adequate  voltaic  effect.  For 
example,  if  a  small  quantity  of  tin  be  placed  in  a  tube  bent  into 
the  form  of  the  letter  U,  and  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  and  it  be  connected  on  one  side  with  the  wire  of  a  galvano- 
meter, which  is  introduced  into  the  melted  metal  in  one  limb  of 
the  tube,  whilst  into  the  second  limb  of  the  tube  a  platinum  wire, 
connected  with  the  other  extremity  of  the  galvanometer,  is  plunged, 
the  platinum  will  unite  with  the  tin  with  incandescence,  but  after 
the  first  moment  of  contact  but  a  slight  deviation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  will  be  observed,  although  a  brisk  chemical  action  is  con- 
tinued for  several  seconds.  A  solution  of  the  elementary  bodies^ 
chlorine  or  bromine^  when  used  as  the  liquid  between  the  plates, 
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although  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  zinc^  produces  by  no  means  a 
proportionate  effect  in  the  circuit. 

In  order  that  the  liquid  shall  possess  any  marked  power  of 
exciting  voltaic  action^  it  must  be  a  compound  susceptible  of 
decomposition  by  one  of  the  metals^  such^  for  instance,  as  dilate 
sulphuric^  hydrochloric^  or  hydriodic  acid,  or  a  saline  substance, 
such  as  sodic  chloride  or  potassic  iodide.  This  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  a  com][)ound  liquid  for  exciting  the  force,  appears 
to  arise  from  the  necessity  of  a  peculiar  polarization  in  the  liquid 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  transmit  the  voltaic  action.  Indeed,  in 
all  voltaic  actions  the  transfer  of  power  is  effected  by  a  polar 
influence,  propagated  through  both  the  solid  and  the  liquid 
particles  of  the  circuit,  and  the  chain  of  conducting  mate- 
rial must  be  continuous  throughout,  so  that  the  force  shall 
circulate. 

This  process  of  polarization  may  be  conceived  to  occur  in  the 
following  manner,  which  offers  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  platinum  (or  the  plate  of  metal  which  corresponds  to 
platinum)  may  be  supposed  to  act : — When  a  plate  of  pure  zinc 
or  of  amalgamated  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  compound  liquid,  which, 
like  a  solution  of  hydrocliloric  acid  (HCl),  is  capable  of  attack- 
ing it  chemically,  the  metal  at  the  points  of  contact  becomes 
positively  electrified,  whilst  the  distant  portion  becomes  negative. 
The  layer  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  zinc  undergoes  polarization, 
which  affects  each  molecule  of  its  chemical  constituents ;  the  par- 
ticles of  chlorine  (C)  become  negative,  and  the  particles  of  hydro- 
gen (H)  positive  :  but  in  this  form  of  the  experiment  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  distant  negative  part  of  the  zinc  and 
the  positively  electrified  particles  of  hydrogen ;  consequently, 
beyond  the  production  of  this  state  of  electric  tension,  no  chaoge 
ensues.  This  condition  is  represented  in  fig.  21a  (i).  But  the 
case  is  entirely  altered  if  a  plate  of  platinum,  or  of  some  other 
metal  which  is  not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  be  introduced, 
and  made  to  touch  the  zinc.  By  contact  with  the  zinc  the  pla- 
tinum itself  becomes  polarized ;  it  imparts  a  certain  amount  of 
positive  electricity  to  the  zinc,  and  receives  a  portion  of  negative 
in  return,  and  transmits  the  polar  action  to  the  liquid.  A  chain  of 
polarized  particles  is  thus  produced,  as  represented  in  fig.  21a  (a) ; 
the  chlorine  of  the  particle  of  HCl  nearest  the  zinc  becomes  nega* 
tive  under  the  influence  of  the  chemical  attraction  which  exists 
between  it  and  the  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  becomes  positive :  the 
second  and  third  particles  of  HCl  become  similarly  electrified  by 
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induction ;  but  the  platinum^  under  the  influence  of  the  indactiou 
of  the  zinc,  being  negative,  is  in  a  condition  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tive electricity  of  the  contiguous  hydrogen.     The  action  now  rises 

FlO.  212. 


high  enough  to  enable  the  zinc  and  the  chlorine  to  combine 
chemically  with  each  other :  the  zincic  chloride  thus  produced  is 
dissolved  by  the  liquid,  and  is  removed  from  further  immediate 
action ;  but  the  particle  of  hydrogen  nearest  the  zinc  now  seizes 
the  oppositely  electrified  chlorine  which  lies  next  to  it,  and  a  new 
portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  reproduced,  whilst  the  hydrogen  in 
the  second  particle  of  the  acid  is  transferred  to  the  chlorine  of  the 
adjacent  particle,  and  the  particle  of  hydrogen  which  terminates 
the  row  is  electrically  neutralized  by  its  action  upon  the  platinum, 
to  which  it  imparts  its  excess  of  positive  electricity,  and  imme- 
diately escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  Fresh  particles  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  continually  supply  the  place  of  those  which  have 
undergone  decomposition,  and  in  this  way  a  continuous  action  is 
maintained.  Thus  the  transfer  of  electricity  from  particle  to 
particle  of  the  liquid  is  attended  at  the  same  instant  by  a  transfer 
of  the  constituents  of  the  liquid  in  opposite  directions. 

These  changes  are  not  successive,  but  are  simultaneous  in  each 
cross  section  of  the  liquid,  and  are  also  attended  with  corre- 
sponding changes  at  all  points  of  the  entire  circuit.  These  changes 
when  continued  uninterruptedly  constitute  what  is  conveniently 
termed  a  voltaic  current.  This  term,  '  current,'  is  in  general  use, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  sense  employed 
merely  to  signify  the  continuous  transmission  of  electrical  action, 
not  of  any  material  substance.  In  every  voltaic  current  it  is 
assumed  that  a  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  equal  in  amount 
to  that  of  the  positive  set  in  motion,  is  proceeding  along  the  wire 
in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  is 
travelling ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  by  the  perpetual  separation 
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and  recombination  of  tlic  two  electricities  ia  the  wire,  it«  hcAtiog 
nnti  other  effects  are  produced.  In  order  to  avoid  confnsion, 
however,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  voltaic  current  is  referred 
to,  the  direction  of  the  positive  currcut  alone  is  indicated. 

The  polarization  of  the  metallic  and  iTijiiiii  parlitlps  coniposing  a  circait  wlmi 
line  is  placed  in  an  acid,  or,  in  other  words,  the  occurrence  of  eloelrie  tension  u 
a  preliminary  to  tiie  passage  of  the  voltaio  current,  may  be  shown  by  the  rollowiag 
experiment   (Ganaiot).     A  |ditE  of 
FiQ.  213.  pktinum, p, fig.  zis.and anatherof 

amal^mated  sine,  s,  are  immenEd 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tin 
which  proceeds  from  each  i»  ia«- 
latcd  aod  conDecled  with  the  two 
gilt  disks,  a,  h,  of  the  elfctrcMvpr, 
E ;  these  disbs  are  inanlatcd  bnn 
each  other  aod  from  the  grannd  )ij 
the  glass  of  the  apparatus;  IImj 
slide  easily  to  and  fro  in  the  wckHh 
and  can  be  brought  within  a  qoirtet 
of  an  inch  (e""!,  or  1cm  of  t»& 
other  1  a  single  gold  leaf,  aoiiiit<d 
as  in  the  ordinary  eiectroccope,  >> 
suspended  midway  between  than: 
now  if  the  positive  end  of  a  Deluc's  pile  (29S),  d.  be  brought  neat  the  a^ 
of  the  instrument,  the  gold  leaf  will  approach  the  disk,  a,  which  is  eoonewd 
with  the  line  plate ;  the  leaf  becomes  poailive  by  indnction  from  the  positire  nJ 
of  the  pile,  and  ia  therefore  attracted  by  the  negatively  electrified  diik.  a.  hut  M 
the  opposite  end  of  the  pile,  d,  which  is  charged  with  negative  eleetridtj.  l« 
presented,  the  gold  leaf  becomes  negative,  and  in  attracted  by  the  posilitil]' 
electriJied  disk,  b,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  platinum  plate.  The  trnvei 
of  the  electric  tcTision  incraa.ies  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  pain  is  iticr(a«>i 
Gassiot  found  with  a  bnllcry  of  400  pairs  of  Grove's  cells,  each  cell  being  Wr 
fully  insulated,  that  n  nuct-'eMion  of  sparks  pasoed  between  the  terminali  wbn 
brought  very  neiir  to  each  other  j  Bnd  if  each  end  of  the  battery  was  conneelii 
with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  the  leaven  of  ench  electroaeope  diverged  pwerfullj. 
the  wire  in  conm-iion  with  the  platinum  plate  furnishing  positive.  th»t  with  tli« 
zinc  plate,  negutive  eleilricity.  (199.)  The  tension  of  the  electricity  kt  the  |wif 
of  even  one  oell  of  a  voltaic  battery  may  be  measured  by  means  of  Thomsufl'f 
electrometer.  (226.) 

(260)  Energy  of  the  Current  proportionate  to  the  Chemievi 
Activity. — In  order  to  prodnce  a  current,  the  two  metals  which 
are  employed  must  he  acted  upon  by  the  exciting  liquid  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  rapidity: — when,  for  instance,  two  similar  slip 
of  zinc,  or  of  any  otiier  metal,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  no  cur- 
rent is  excited.  The  galvanic  action  is  strongest  between  two 
metals  upon  which  the  chemical  action  of  the  compunents  uf  the 
exciting  liquid  difli;rs  most  widely :  for,  from  what  has  been  already 
ftatcd,  it  is  evident  that  two  strips  of  zine  would  tend  tu  produce 
polarization,  and  siibseqnently  currents  of  equal  iutcuiuty  ia  op- 
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posite  directions^  so  that  the  two  would  necessarily  neutralize  each 
other.  When  zinc  is  opposed  to  tin,  a  current  is  produced  set- 
ting out  through  the  liquid  from  the  zinc  to  the  tin ;  zinc  and 
copper  give  rise  to  a  stVonger  current  in  the  same  direction ; 
whilst  between  zinc  and  platinum  the  current  is  still  more  power- 
ful ;  and  between  potassium  and  pUtinum  the  action  attains  its 
maximum.  By  forming  an  amalgam  of  potassium^  this  last- 
mentioned  experiment  admits  of  easy  performance ;  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  voltaic  relations  of  all  amalgams  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  more  oxidizable  metal  which  they  contain.  A  good 
deal  of  the  potassium  is  oxidized  by  what  is  termed  local  action^ 
without  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  production  of  the  current. 
The  distinction  between  local  action  and  action  which  contributes 
to  the  voltaic  effect  is  important,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
difference  in  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  slip  of  ordi- 
nary zinc  and  upon  a  slip  of  zinc  from  the  same  sheet  which  has 
been  amalgamated  :  in  the  first  case  rapid  solution  of  the  metal 
will  occur  although  the  connexion  with  the  platinum  plate  may 
remain  incomplete ;  in  the  second,  the  zinc  will  be  attacked  only 
when  the  circuit  is  completed  ;  but  the  unamalgamated  zinc  will 
produce  no  greater  voltaic  effect  than  an  equal  slip  of  the  metal 
which  has  been  properly  amalgamated.  In  no  instance  is  the 
electricity  in  circulation  increased  or  diminished  by  the  local 
action  on  the  plates,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  metal^  the 
employment  of  amalgamated  zinc  plates  merely  economising  zinc 
and  acid. 

Wheatstone  has  devised  a  method  (274)  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  the  electro-motive  forcCy  or  energy  of  the  voltaic  power 
produced  by  any  combination ;  and  he  has  by  this  means  proved 
conclusively  that  this  energy  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  liquid  and  the 
metals  which  compose  the  circuit.  He  has  shown  that  if  any 
three  of  these  dissimilar  metals  be  taken  in  their  electrical  order 
and  be  formed  in  pairs  into  separate  circuits,  the  force  generated 
by  a  combination  of  the  two  extreme  metals  of  the  series  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  forces  developed  when  the  intermediate  metal  is 
separately  combined  with  each  of  the  other  two  in  succession. 
For  example,  the  voltaic  energy,  or  electro-motive  force  excited 
between  platinum  and  an  amalgam  of  potassium  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  69 :  the  electro-motive  force  between  pla- 
tinum and  zinc,  expressed  in  terms  of  a  similar  standard,  is  equal 
to  40  j  and  in  a  similar  experiment  between  zinc  and  potassium, 
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where  zinc  aeted  the  part  of  a  negative  metal  towards  the  potoi 
niuni,  the  number  obtained  was  29.     Now 

the  eh»ctro-motive  force  between  fj^atinum  and  zinc  =  40 
the  electro-motive  force  between  zinc  and  potassium  =  29 

the  two  taken  together  =  69 

and  this  nnniber,  69,  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  opposiBg 
pliitinnni  to  the  amalgam  of  potassium. 

(261)   Direction  of  the  Current  dependent  on  the  Directiim(i 
the  Chemical  Action, — In  all  these  cases  the  positive  electricity  sets 
out  Ironi  the  more  oxidizable  metal,  which  may  be  termed  the 
l>osUiv(r,  (»r  gi*ni»ratiiig  plate,  and  traverses  the  liquid  towards  the 
less  oxiilizahle   metal    which  forms  the  negative  or  conducting 
plate :  from  the  conducting  plate  the  force  is  transferred  to  the 
.   wire,  and  tlionce  in  turn  to  the  generating  plate;  and  in  this  way 
the  circuit  is  completed.     Unless  this  circulation  can  take  place 
ftU  the  })henomena  of  voltaic  action  are   suspended.      Since  the 
ciieuHcal  action  of  any  combination  is  thus  always  in  oneunifomi 
direction,  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  under  its  influence  ii 
equally  uniform ;  the  current  which  is  produced,  whether  it  be 
measured    by  its   magnetic    or  by   its    heating  effects,   is   pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  the  positive  metal  which  is  dissolyed 
in  a  given  time. 

Every  liquid  which  is  active  in  exciting  a  voltaic  current  may 
be  reganlcd  as  cons^isting  of  two  groups  of  substances,  one  of 
which  attacks  the  generating  or  positive  plate,  and  may  be  termed 
the  electro-negative  constituent  of  the  hquid,  whilst  the  other  is 
transferred  to  the  conducting  or  negative  plate,  and  constitutes  the 
electro-positive  constituent. 

The  elementary  bodies  have  indeed  been  classifled  upon  this 
principle  into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  foibstances; 
hydrogen  and  most  of  the  metals  being  electro-positive ;  oxygeii« 
chlorine,  and  other  substances  of  this  nature  being  electro-negative. 
In  the  following  table  the  more  important  of  the  elements  in 
arranged  in  their  electro-chemical  order  on  the  authority  of  Ber- 
lelius.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  more  strongly  electro- 
positive  metals  crystallize  in  forms  belonging  to  the  rt^nlar 
system,  whilst  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  those  metals  whick 
are  most  electro-negative,  crystallize  generally  in  other  fonna. 


>  1  . 
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Electro-chemical  Order  of  the  Principal  Elements. 


Electro-negative. 

Gold 

Oxygen 

Platinum 

Sulphur 

Palladium 

Selenium 

Mercury 

Nitrogen 

Silver 

Muorine 

Copper 

Chlorine 

Bismuth 

Bromine 

Tin 

Iodine 

Lead 

Phosphorus 

Cadmium 

Arsenic 

Cobalt 

Chromium 

Nickel 

Vanadium 

Iron 

Molybdenum 

Zinc 

Tungsten 

Manganese 

Boron 

Uranium 

Carbon 

Aluminium 

Antimony 

Magnesium 

Tellurium 

Calcium 

Titanium 

Strontium 

.    Silicon 

Barium 

Hydrogen 

Lithium 

Sodium 

Potassium 

ElectrO'positive 

It  is  probable  that  the  order  here  followed  is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect. Fluorine^  and  chlorine^  perhaps^  ought  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  hydrogen  should  stand  much 
nearer  to  potassium ;  and  according  to  late  experiments  aluminium 
should  take  its  place  between  lead  and  cadmium.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  elements  do  not  under  all  circumstances  maintain 
the  same  relative  order^  but  that  in  particular  cases  the  order  is 
altered:  for  example^  in  strong  nitric  acid  iron  is  nearly  as 
electro*negative  as  platinum;  again^  a  metal  may  be  electro- 
positive when  it  forms  the  basyl  of  a  salt^  but  electro-negative 
when  associated  with  the  elements  of  the  acid  constituent.  Indeed 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  whenever  the 
chemical  action  is  inverted  the  direction  of  the  current  is  inverted 
also.  The  voltaic  order  of  the  metals  given  above  is  that  which 
If  observed  when  diluted  acids  are  used  as  the  exciting  liquids^ 
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but  it  by  no  moans  represents  the  order  in  vhich  the;  stand  vLen 
the  current  is  excited  by  the  use  of  a  caustic  alkaline  solatton  or 
a  sulphide  of  the  alkaline  metals.  This  point  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  following  results  given  by  Faraday  [Phil.  Tram.,  1840^ 
113].  The  metals  which  stand  first  on  each  list  are  n^ftdre 
to  all  those  which  follow  them.  The  place  of  iron  in  the 
strong  nitric  acid  is  that  which  it  shows  immediately  on  int- 
mci-sion ;  it  becomes  much  more  powerfully  electro-negatiie 
after  wanls : — 


Sulphuric 
Add. 

Dilnt* 

Dilate 
'  Acid. 

NiWe  Add 
Sp.  Gr.  ,■*». 

orcuitis 

Potuli. 

Tdk* 

Silver 

Silver 

Nickel 

Silver 

Iron 

Copper 

Copper 

Silver 

Silver 

Nickel 

Niekd 

ADtimonj 

Antimonv 

Nickel 

Antimony 

Copper 

Biomntli 

Bismuth 

Bismuth 

BiBinutli 

Copper 

Iron 

AntimODj 

Nickel 

Nickel 

Copper 

Bismuth 

Bi»mQth 

Le»l 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Lead 

Silver 

Lead 

Tin 

Lead 

Tin 

Antimony 

Tin 

Tin 

Le»d 

Tin 

Lead 

Cadmin 

Cidmium 

Cadmium 

Ctdmiam 

Zinc 

Tin 

Copper 

Zinc 

Zine 

ZIdc 

Cadroinm 

ZiDO 

ZiM 

The  relative  size  of  the  generating  and  eondncting  plates  W 
no  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  currentj  which  sets  inu 
certainly  through  the  liquid  from  a  square  centimetre  of  zinc  tot 
square  metre  of  copper  as  from  a  square  metre  of  zinc  to  a  squire 
centimetre  of  copper.  The  spread  of  this  action  may  be  traced  in 
an  interesting  manner  by  substituting  a  solution  of  capric  tsl- 
phate  for  sulphuric  acid  as  a  part  of  the  exciting  liquid ;  coppR 
will  be  thrown  down  instead  of  hydrogen,  and  by  its  colour  lod 
thickness  will  very  accurately  indicate  the  extent  and  direction  of 
the  action. 

The  experiment  is  easily  made  by  taking  advantage  of  a  property  pomeaed 
h;  porous  diaphragnui,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  piece  of  any  animal  mcmbnat, 
or  of  unglazed  earthenware, 'which  can  be  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  liquids,  w31 
allow  the  current  to  traveriM  it  without  opposing  any  material  obatmction  to  iti 
passage.  IMlut^  sulphuric  acid  may  thus  b«  aupktjrf 
upon  one  aide  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  solntion  of  oaprie 
sulphate  upon  the  other  side :  under  these  circnmstaww 
a  current  would  be  freely  tnuwmitted,  whilst  the  t*« 
liquids  would  be  prevented  from  intermingling.  For  O-  . 
mple,  let  a  piece  of  bladder,  b,  fig.  3 1 4,  be  tied  EnnI; 
iver  the  lower  end  of  a  wide  tube  open  at  both  eibvmittst) 
place  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a,  in  the  tube,  and  ao^ 
I  pend  a  rod  of  amalgamate  linc,  z,  in  it*  axil;  support 
I  the  tube  so  thnt  iti<  lower  end  shsU  dip  beneath  the  sDr> 
of  a  Kolution  of  cnpric  sulphate,  b,  contained  in  \ 
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ahallow  glass  dish,  upon  the  bottom  of  which  rests  a  sheet  of  copper,  c :  on 
connecting  the  zinc  and  copper  by  the  wire,  to,  voltaic  action  will  ensue,  and  a 
depoMit  of  metallic  copper  will  be  produced  upon  the  plate,  c.  It  will,  however, 
be  observed  that  this  deposit  does  not  take  place  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the 
sheet,  c,  but  that  it  commences  in  the  centre  in  a  circular  form ;  the  layer  of 
copper  shows  itself  first  at  the  point  immediately  beneath  the  extremity  of  the 
sine  rod,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  deposit  occurs  ; 
it  gradually  becomes  thinner  towards  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  which, 
however,  continues  to  increase  in  diameter  as  the  experiment  proceeds,  until,  if 
sufficient  time  be  allowed,  the  plate  is  covered  with  reduced  copper. 

Whilst  a  metal  is  thus  rendered  electro-negative  by  voltaic 
action^  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  ordinary  action  of  chemical 
agents.  A  beautiful  application  of  this  principle  was  made  by 
Davy  to  the  prevention  of  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing 
of  ships  by  the  action  of  sea  water.  Copper  is  the  material  best 
adapted  to  preserve  the  timbers  of  the  ship  from  the  attacks  of 
marine  insects  and  boring  animals ;  but  this  metaL  when  subjected^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances^  to  the  combined  influence  of  the 
salts  dissolved  in  sea  water  and  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  it 
also  holds  in  solution^  experiences  corrosion^  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  renders  it  necessary  to  renew  the  copper.  It  was, 
however,  discovered  by  Davy,  that  by  placing  pieces  of  zinc,  or  of 
cast-iron,  in  contact  with  the  copper  under  water,  this  corrosion 
could  be  prevented ;  and.  that  a  surface  of  zinc,  not  exceeding  -pj-b 
of  that  exposed  by  the  copper,  was  adequate  to  the  entire  protec- 
tion of  the  copper, — the  whole  of  the  chemical  action  being 
transferred  to  the  zinc ;  and  that  even  when  the  surface  of  zinc 
was  reduced  until  it  was  only  equal  to  -loVir  of  ^^^^  of  ^^^  copper, 
a  considerable  preservative  effect  was  experienced.  But  the  very 
success  of  the  experiment  in  the  direction  anticipated,  created 
difficulties  of  another  kind ;  earthy  matters,  consisting  of  com- 
pounds of  calcium  and  magnesium,  were  deposited  from  the  sea 
water  by  the  slow  voltaic  action,  and  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  surface  of  the  copper ;  weeds  and  shell-fish  found  in  this 
deposit  a  congenial  pabulum,  the  bottom  of  the  ship  became  foul, 
the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessel  were  necessarily  impaired,  and 
the  system  of  voltaic  protectors  was  abandoned  without  sufficient 
trial  under  different  modifications.  For  some  years  past  a  kind 
of  brass,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muntz,  which  admits  of  being  rolled 
whilst  hot,  has,  in  the  merchant  service,  been  largely  and  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  copper  as  a  material  for  ships^ 
sheathing.  In  this  case  the  zinc  and  the  copper  are  combined 
in  the  sheet  itself,  which  is  less  rapidly  corroded  than  if  com- 
posed of  either  metal  separately.  The  protective  influence  of 
zinc   both   on   copper  and  on  iron  is  readily  shown  by  exposing 
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bright  bars  of  these  metals  in  separate  vessels,  either  in  Nt 
water  or  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  containing  i  part  of  salt 
to  20  parts  of  water.  If  a  fragment  of  zinc  be  attached  to  one 
of  the  bars  of  copper  and  to  one  of  the  bars  of  iron,  these  bin 
will  remain  bright,  whilst  the  zinc  is  corroded;  but  the  un- 
protected bars  will,  in  a  few  hours,  give  evidence  of  the  com- 
mencement of  chemical  action. 

Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  current, 
for  its  direction  and  its  intensity,  upon  chemical  action,  is  afforded 
by  the  manner  in  which  a  voltaic  circuit  may  be  produced  between 
two  surfaces,  one  of  which  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  hydrojm 
than  the  other  possesses.     For  example,  when  two  clean  platei 
of  platinum  are  immersed  in  diluted  acid,  and  connected  with  a 
galvanometer,  no  voltaic  action  is  excited ;  but  the  case  is  different 
if  one  of  these  plates  be  first  coated  with  a  film  of  some  metaliie 
peroxide,   such   as   manganic   dioxide   (MnO^),   plumbic  dioxide 
(PbOg),  or  argentic  peroxide  (AggOj).     The  platinum  plate  mty 
be  thus  coated  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  manganous  sol- 
phate,  of  plumbic  nitrate,  or  of  argentic  nitrate,  and  connecting 
it  with  the  platinum  side  of  a  weak  voltaic  arrangement  for  a 
few  minutes,  whilst  the  liquid  is  connected  by  a  second  plate  with 
the  zinc  end   of  the  battery:  the  plate,  after  it  has  been  thni 
coated  with  the  peroxide,  must  be   well  washed  with   distiUed 
water.     If  it  be  then  opposed  to  a  plate  of  clean  x^latinum  and 
immersed  in  any  diluted  acid,  it  will  originate   a  current  which 
depends  upon  the  chemical  attraction  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
diluted  acid  for  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  jK^roxide.    Ib 
a   combination  of  this  description   the  clean   platinum   becoToes 
positive,  and    corresponds  to  the   zinc    plate,  whilst   the  coated 
platinum  becomes  negative.     The  coated  plate,  although  negative, 
thus  becomes  the  generating  or  acting  surface,  and  transmits  the 
current  at  once  to  the  conducting  wire. 

Faraday  has  shown  that  the  direct  contact  of  dissimilar  metals 
is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  voltaic  current,  provided 
that  they  are  connected  by  some  liquid  of  sufficient  conducting 
power.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  imixirtance,  for  it  showi 
that  Volta^s  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  electro-motive  force, 
which  is  still  maintained  by  some  philosophers  who  have  not 
made  the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  pile  their  especial  study,  is 
incorrect. 

The  following  is  the  simple  experiment  which  proves  the  point  now  under 
discussion :  z,  fig.  215,  is  a  plate  of  zinc,  bent  at  a  right  angle;  P,  a  platinum 
plate,  to  which  a  platinum  wire  is  attached.  At  a,  a  small  piece  of  blotting^ 
paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  starch  and  potassic  iodide,  i«  interpoe>ed 
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between  the  plate  of  zinc  hj  which  it  is  mipportecl  and  the  platin 
rmto  upou   it;  do   change  occurs  ia  the  solution  of  the  iodide 
plates  ar<!  immersed  in  diluted  nili'ic  auid  ;   but  in  a  lew 
miaut^B  after  Buuh  iiQTnerBJoii,  erideiiiie  of  a  i^urruiit  in  F 

the  direction  of  tlie  arrow  ia  afforded,  b^  tlie  uppenrunue 
of  a  blue  «pot  ugainst  the  |ilatinitm  wire,  due  to  the 
liberation  of  iodine,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  po- 
toseic  iodide  by  the  voltaic  action. 

Fleming  {Proc.  Phj/i.  Soc.  1874,  i,  i)  has  con- 
structed a  batter;  in  which  no  contact  of  diKainiilar  netula 
IB  permitted.  The  cellii  contain  alternately  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  Bolotion  of  sodlc  pt-nlaanlphide,  and  are  coa- 
neoled  alternately  by  plains  of  lead  and  copper.  In  the 
cbIIb  containing  nitric  acid  the  current  pauses  from  the 
lead  through  the  liquid  to  the  iropper.  and  in  those  filled 

with  iodic  persulpliide  it  flows  from  the  copper  tlirough  the  liquid  lo  the  lead. 
If  the  turminals  consist  of  copper,  the  wire  may  be  wound  round  a  {{alvanometcT 
needle,  when  the  eiiHtence  of  a  current  will  bx  iiidicikied. 

(262)  Circuits  with  one  Metal  and  Iwo  Liquids. — -For  the 
establishment  of  &  voltaic  current,  it  is  further  necessary  that  the 
bady  which  decomposes  the  liquid  be  a  conductor  of  electrieity,  in 
order  to  carry  off  the  force  generated ;  but  it  is  uot  necessary'  to 
use  two  dis.iimilar  metals,  provided  that  one  extremity  of  the  metal 
be  plunged  into  a  liquid  capable  of  acting  on  it,  whilst  the  other 
entremity  dips  into  a  different  liquid  which  has  little  or  no  action 
on  the  metal,  but  which  communicates  freely  with  the  first  liquid. 

1  tube  bent  into  the  form   represented   in  &g.  316,  t. 
the  bend ;   into  one  limb,  a,  poor  a  solution  of  cuprio 


Ph 


Take,  for  eiample, 
ce  a  ping  of  tow  it 


I 
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(I.)  Cu   I  CuCl,CuCl,   I  Na,Cl,Xa,Cl,   |   Cu 


(2.)  CuCu  I  Cl,Cu,Cl,   '   Na,Cl,Na,Cl,Cu  | 

Let  the  symbol  Cu  CI,,  represent  the  compoHition  of  cupric  chloride,  Ni,Cl| 
that  of  Bodic  chloride,  the  line  at  a  being  used  to  show  the  ponition  of  the  fing 
of  tow.  If  No.  I  indicate  the  state  of  things  before  any  change  has  oocnrred, 
No.  2  will  represent  the  change  after  the  circuit  is  complete. 

If  the  strip  of  copper  be  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  ends  be  connected 
with  a  galvanometer,  G,  as  shown  in  fig.  216,  2,  a  current  is  found  to  be  dica- 
lating  through  the  apparatus.  A  still  simpler  arrangement  may  be  adopted ;  if 
a  long  straight  tube  be  filled  half  full  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
remainder  with  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  a  strip  of  copper  plunged  into  it 
will  be  dissolved  below,  while  an  equal  amount  of  copper  will  be  depohited  on  the 
upper  extremity ;  from  the  extreme  slowness  and  regularity  of  the  action,  the 
deposited  metal  will  assume  the  form  of  crystals.  ]iecquerel,  by  using  variou 
liquids  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  bent  tube  (No.  i)  has  obtained  many  of  the  metals 
crystiJlized  in  forms  of  great  beauty. 

Hy  employing  two  dissimilar  metals  in  the  metallic  arc,  na  v  z,  (fig.  216,3) 
a  more  powerful  but  equally  regular  action  may  be  excitiKl.  If  a  solution  of 
common  salt  be  placed  in  one  limb,  b,  and  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  in  the 
other,  a,  whilst  the  zinc  end  of  a  compound  arc  of  zinc  and  platinum  is  plunged 
into  the  first,  and  the  strip  of  piatiiium  is  immersed  in  the  second  liquid,  tetrip 
hedral  crystals  of  iron  will  in  a  few  days  be  deposited  upon  the  platinum.  If  a 
little  zirconic  chloride  be  mixed  with  the  ferrous  chloride  in  the  limb  a,  plate*  of 
zirconium  will  be  obtained,  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  and  which,  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  become  oxidized  and  i all  to  a  white  powder. 

Bccqucrel  has  sLowu  that  withiu  the  strata  of  the  earth  similar 
actions  arc  going  on  ;  and  11.  W.  Fox  and  others^  by  connecting  the 
surfaces  of  two  contiguous  lodes  of  metallic  ore  by  means  of  wires 
attached  to  a  gulvauometer,  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to  the 
eve  the  existence  of  those  feeble  but  continuous  currents,  which 
are  probably  the  cause  of  tiie  accumulation  of  the  different  metals 
in  regular  beds,  and  of  tlieir  beautiful  crystalline  arrangement. 

Other  combinations  may  be  produced,  in  ^rhich  the  mutual 
action  of  the  two  liquids  originates  the  current,  the  metal  merely 
serving  as  a  conductor.  Bccqucrel  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
means  of  obtaining  circuits  of  this  description,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  example  : — If  a  small  porous  vessel  be  filled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  be  immersed  in  a  second  vessel  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  on  plunging  two  platinum  plates  connected 
with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  one  into  the  acid,  the  other 
into  the  alkaline  liquid,  a  steady  current  of  considerable  intensity 
will  be  produced,  and  will  be  maintained  for  many  days,  in  a 
direction  passing  from  the  potash  to  the  nitric  acid,  and  thence 
returning  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  alkaline  liquid.  A 
still  more  powerful  combination  was  obtained  by  Matteucci  on 
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mbstitnting  a  solution  of  di-potassic  pentasulphide  for  the  caustic 
x>tash.  A  single  cell  of  this  construction  decomposed  acidulated 
irater  if  interposed  between  the  platinum  wires^  and  on  breaking 
H)ntact  a  distinct  spark  was  perceptible  at  the  surface  of  the 
nercury  employed  to  connect  the  two  platinum  wires.  Arrott 
'PhU,  Mag.  1843  [3],  xxii.  427)  has  described  a  variety  of  other 
sases  of  this  kind.  These  actions,  however,  will  be  more  coa- 
renieutly  studied  in  connexion  with  the  chemical  effects  of  the 
roltaic  battery,  at  a  future  point  (289). 

(263)  Summary, — The  conditions  necessary  to  the  production 
>f  a  voltaic  current  may  be  shortly  recapitulated  as  follows  : — 
Fhough  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  produces  electric  dis- 
turbance, chemical  action  is  necessary  to  propagate  the  voltaic 
nurent.  This  chemical  action  must  be  produced  by  means  of  a 
•ompound  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  in  the  process,  one  of  the 
X)n8tituents  of  the  liquid  entering  into  combination  with  one  of 
the  metals.  In  the  transmission  of  the  voltaic  action  a  polariza- 
don  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  circuit, 
M  produced,  and  this  polarization  of  the  liquid  is  attended  with 
the  separation  of  its  constituents  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
mites  with  the  positive  metal,  whilst  the  other  makes  its  appear- 
ince  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  negative  plate.  The  activity 
>f  the  combination,  or  its  electro-motive  force  is  greater,  the 
^ater  the  difference  between  the  chemical  attraction  of  the 
jlectro-negative  constituent  of  the  exciting  liquid  for  the  two 
metals  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  particular  case. 
The  relative  size  of  the  plates  employed  has  no  influence  on  the 
lirection  of  the  current  which  is  produced.  Contact  of  two  metals 
A  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  voltaic  action  :  circuits  may 
30  formed  between  one  metal  and  two  liquids,  if  the  liquids  be  in 
iquid  communication  with  each  other,  and  if  their  chemical 
attractions  for  the  metal  be  unequal.  If  two  dissimilar  liquids 
3xert  a  chemical  action  upon  each  other,  it  is  even  possible  to 
)btain  a  current  from  their  mutual  action  by  connecting  the 
liquids  through  the  intervention  of  a  metal  upon  which  they 
3xert  no  chemical  influence,  and  which  therefore  simply  performs 
he  part  of  a  conductor. 

Different  Forms  of  the  Voltaic  Battery. 

(264)  Counteracting  Currents:  Gas  Battery. — We  shall  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  those  forms  of  voltaic  combination 
irhich  are  the  most  important  in  practice,  and  in  which,  generally, 
;wo  dissimilar  metals  are  employed. 
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GROVE  a    GAS    BATTEBY. 

It  lias  been  already  stated  that  tlie  amonnt  uf  foirc  set  in 
niodoii  iu  a  voltaic  arrao  genie  nt  depeuds  upun  the  difference 
betwecu  the  attraction  of  the  two  mctuls  for  the  active  printiple 
or  radicle  of  the  acid.  Under  circuiustaiices  favourable  to  the 
prodnction  of  a  current,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  which  enllw 
the  action  always  occurs ;  the  elements  of  the  liquid  are  sepiLraicd 
from  each  other,  and  they  either  combine  with  the  metallic  piste, 
or  else  they  accumulate  upou  its  surface,  giving  rise  to  the  con- 
ditiou  of  the  plates  nhicb  is  often  described  under  the  iuappro- 
priate  term  jiclari^ation  of  the  plates  or  electrodes.  These 
adhering  substances  oppose  the  voltaic  action  and  enfeeble  it, 
oniug  to  the  tcndeucy  of  the  separated  cumponrnts  of  the  liqiud 
to  re-unite.  When,  for  example,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  used, 
it  becomes  adesidetatnm  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  which  adhcm 
to  the  platinum,  aud  produces  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  eiistcnce  of  this  counter- current  may  he  rendered  evident 
by  connecting  with  one  end  of  the  wire  of  a  galvauomewr* 
platinum  plate  which  has  thus  been  opposed  to  a  plate  of  nnc; 
on  attaching  to  the  other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  a  second 
but  clean  platinum  plate,  aud  plunging  both  iuto  diluted  acid, » 
powerful  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  observed. 

This  oWrvatinn  hva  been  ingcninuitl;  applied  b;  Grove,  ivbo  has  conEtracUd 
what  he  terms  a  gas  battery,  by  opposing  a  plate  covered  with  oxygen  totix 
plate  coati^  with  hy(lrogi>n,  whilst  at  the  same  time  h«  io- 
creHsee  the  aurrocea  of  cviituct  between  Uie  platinum  and  lb 
(ajgea  and  hjdrogeu.  Fig.  217  represent*  a  cell  of  tb» 
battery.  It  conaists  of  two  tabeg,  o  and  B  ;  ibraagh  tlM 
upper  extremity  of  each  passim  a  platinum  wire,  which  >> 
fused  into  the  glura,  and  attached  li>  a  phitiiium  plate  >iiS- 
ciuatJy  bng  to  reaub  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  surfiut* 
of  thi'fle  plates  are  coated  by  meiuia  of  voltaic  action  wilh  lioelj- 
divided  platinum,  fur  tile  purpose  of  incieasirig  the  sarfaict 
of  contact  between  the  metal  and  Lbe  ga».  The  tube  H  im 
double  the  capacity  of  the  tube  o.  These  tubm  are  rap- 
ported  in  the  vessel,  s,  by  the  plu^;  through  which  they  pan. 
In  order  to  u»e  the  uppar,itut,  the  vemiel  ■  u  fiileil  »ith 
diluted  lulpburic  acid,  and  by  inverting  the  cell  the  tube<  an 
likewise  filled  with  the  liquid.  The  plates  in  the  tubes  o  MidH 
are  then  connected  hy  the  meniury  cups  at  top  with  the  witw 
of  a  voltaic  battery  io  action,  so  thut  by  the  deoompokition  of 
the  diluted  acid  the  tubu  o  shall  become  filled  with  oiygea 
and  the  tube  H  witli  hydrogen.  Tbe  tubes  bsviiig  Uwn  tbui 
filled,  the  battery  wires  are  withdrawn.  If  tbe  mercury  oup> 
at  the  top  of  the  tiilws  o  and  n  be  now  connected  with  the 
of  B  galvanometer,  powerful  deSeclion  ot  tlio  needle  will  b«  prodnocd. 
current  will  be  maintained  through  the  apparatus  io  the  direction  of  the 
Tbe  two  gases  will  gradnally  diminish  in  volume,  uid  will  ii 


i  in  a  fewd^n 
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entirely  disappear,  but  the  current  will  be  maintained  so  long  as  any  portions  of 
the  gas  remain  uucombined.  By  connecting  eight  or  ten  such  cells  in  succes- 
eion,  so  that  the  oxygen  tube  of  one  cell  shall  be  connected  with  the  hydrogen  tube 
of  the  adjacent  cell,  sparks  may  be  obtained  between  charcoal  points,  and  variouM 
chemical  decompositions  may  be  effected.  The  polar  chain  by  which  these 
changes  are  produced  may  thus  be  represented  by  symbols :  H^SO^,  indicating  a 
molecule  of  diluted  acid,  0  and  H,  representing  the  disturbing  atoms  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen: — 

The  brackets  above  the  row  of  symbols  are  intended  to  show  the  molecular 
arrangement  before  the  circuit  is  completed ;  those  beneath  the  symbols  show  the 
action  during  the  passage  of  the  current. 

Since  no  action  occurs  in  the  gas  battery  until  metallic  com- 
munication between  the  plates  is  effected^  it  appears  that  the  use 
of  the  platinum  plates  consists  in  favouring  the  action  by  con- 
densing the  gases  upon  their  porous  surfaces^  and  in  acting  as 
conductors  of  the  current. 

It  may  indeed  be  stated  generally,  that  the  accumulation  of 
either  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting  liquid  upon  the  metallic 
plates  of  a  voltaic  combiuation,  always  tends  to  produce  a  counter- 
current,  and  therefore  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  combination 
to  a  proportionate  extent.  Hydrogen  is  the  element  which,  in 
the  usual  mode  of  experiment,  principally  accumulates  upon  the 
negative  plate,  so  that  any  contrivance  by  which  the  adhering 
hydrogen  is  removed,  exalts  the  energy  of  the  circulating  force. 
This  removal  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  eflFected  by  means  which 
act  either  on  chemical  or  on  mechanical  pnnciples.  The  chemical 
principle  is  the  most  perfect.  It  consists  in  adding  to  the  liquid 
a  compound  which  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen ; 
hence  the  energy  of  the  current  is  much  increased  by  mixing  a 
little  nitric  acid  (HNO3)  with  the  exciting  liquid,  comparatively 
little  hydrogen  being  set  free  in  this  case  *  The  same  end  is 
attained  by  adding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  a  solution  of  some  of 
the  metallic  salts,  such,  for  instance,  as  cupric  sulphate  (CuSO^). 
When  cupric  sulphate  is  employed,  metallic  copper  is  deposited 
upon  the  negative  or  conducting  plate,  whilst  the  sulphion  with 
which  it  was  previously  united  combines  with  the  zinc.  A  disad- 
vantage, however,  is  experienced  when  the  liquid  which  absorbs 
the  hydrogen  is  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  this  is  particularly 
evidenced  when  cupric  sulphate  is  used.     The  zinc  acts  at  once 


*  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  nitric  acid,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (N,0^)  and 
water  are  formed,  thus :  2HNO,  +  H,  —  N^O^  4-  2H,0  ;  and  both  these  substances 
are  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid. 
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on  the  solution  of  copper,  and  becomes  coated  with  reduced 
copper :  hence,  between  the  particles  of  zinc  and  those  of  the 
reduced  copper  innumerable  small  circuits  are  producedj  which 
occasion  a  violent  discharge  of  hydrogen  from  the  entire  sm&ce 
of  the  generating  metal,  or  rather  from  the  copper  deposited  upoa 
it ;  but  the  zinc  thus  dissolved  contributes  nothing  to  the  gesenl 
effect ;  it  becomes  merely  a  case  of  local  action  {260). 

This  experiment  with  the  cupric  sulphate  throws  light  upon 
the  cause  of  the  effervescence  which  takes  place  when  common 
zinc  is  treated  with  diluted   sulphuric  acid.     Commercial   line 
always  contains   lead  and  other  foreign  metals  mixed  with  it  in 
very  appreciable  quantity;  these  act  as  dischargers  to  the  hydrogen, 
and  give  rise  to  numerous  local  circuits  at  all  points  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  zinc.     Perfectly  pure  zinc  is  dissolved  very  slowly  in 
acid  for  want  of  these   discharging   points,  but  the  acid  is  not 
absolutely  without  action  upon  the   metal.     Any  inequality  in 
susceptibility  to  chemical  action   gives  rise  to  a  current  between 
two  substances  suitably  disposed ;  hence  any  difference  in  deaiity 
between  two  pieces  of  the  same   metal  may  suffice   to   cause  a 
current ;  and  a  piece  of  hammered  zinc  will  generally  act  as  a 
conducting  plate  to  a  piece  of  zinc  well  annealed.    The  adherence 
of  a  film  of  oxide  or  of  fatty  matter  to  the  surface  of  one  piece 
will  also  cause  a  diflerence,  and  hence  two  pieces  of  metal  which 
may  even  have  been  cut  from  the  same  strip  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  produce  a  feeble  current. 

The  inconvenience  which  is  occasioned  by  local  action,  when 
nitric  acid  or  cu])ric  sulphate  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  zinc,  may  be  avoided  by  the  employment  of 
porous  diaphragms;  and  if  the  zinc  or  generating  plate  be  plunged 
into  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  platinum  or  conducting 
plate  is  made  to  dip  into  the  nitric  acid  or  into  the  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  which  is  separated  from  the  generating  plate 
by  means  of  a  tube  of  porous  earthenware,  combinarions  of  great 
efficiency  are  obtained. 

(265)  DanieWs  Battery. — These  important  facts  were  first 
clearly  enunciated  by  Daniell.  Their  application  to  the  voltaic 
battery  enabled  him  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  activity  observed  in  all  the  forms  of  batteries  which  up  to 
that  period  had  been  devised,  and  they  led  him  to  the  invention  of 
an  arrangement  which  not  only  obviated  these  defects,  and  enabled 
him  to  keep  up  a  current  of  constant  strength  for  many  hours, 
but  also  furnished  electrical  science  with  a  battery  of  far  greater 
activity  for  its  size  than  any  which  had  previously  been  used. 
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E^g.  218  exhibit*  a  section  of  one  of  the  cells  of  Daniell'i  combinstion.  The 
oater  cue,  C,  constBti  of  a  cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper,  irhicli  in  constructed  to  m 
to  retiio  liquids,  and  is  filled  with  a  mlution  of 
capric  sulphate,  B,  (cidulated  with  an  eighth  of 
its  volume  or  Hulphuric  acid.  The  aolutiun  im 
kept  saturated  with  tlie  Halt  by  means  of  crystals 
of  cnprio  sulphate,  d,  which  rcHt  upon  the  per- 
forated shelf,  p.  In  the  axis  of  the  I'ell  ia  placed 
a  tube  of  porous  earthenware,  b,  fillxd  with  an 
acid  solution,  1,  which  consists  of  i  put  of  oil  of  ' 
Titriol  dilutiid  with  7  [larts  of  water.  A  rod  of 
Kmaigamated  tine,  z,  is  placed  in  this  tube.  Oh 
making  a  metallic  commanication  between  the 
cine  rod  and  the  copper  cell,  a  voltaic  cairent  ia 
eatablished :  and  bj  employing  twenty  or  thirty 
cells  of  this  dpHCiiption,  always  connecting  the 
»nc  of  one  cell  with  the  copper  of  the  next,  a 
eombmation  of  {p'eat  power  is  obtained. 

The  following  diagram  may  serve  to  explain  the  i 
which  the  force  is  traasmitted  through  tht:  cells : — The  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  is  represented  as  H^SO^;  whilst  cupric 
sulphate  may  be  looked  upon  sb  a  compound  of  copper  with  the 
same  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  is  indicated  by  the 
formula  CuSO^.  Let  the  brackets  above  the  row  of  symbols 
represent  the  connexion  of  the  particles  which  compose  the  liquid 
before  contact  is  made  between  the  plates  Cu  and  Zn  at  the  ends. 
The  alteration  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  liquid  which 
occurs  after  the  connexion  ia  made  between  the  copper  and  the  zinc, 
may  be  represented  by  the  altered  position  of  the  brackets  be- 
neath :  the  line  a,  which  divides  the  symbols  of  the  cupric 
sulphate  from  those  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  this  case  represents 
the  porous  diaphragm  : — 

CiiCiisO.CuSOJ  I   H,SO|H,SO,Zn 

The  result  of  the  action  is,  that  so  long  as  the  contact  between 
the  metallic  plates  is  maintained,  sincic  sulphate  is  formed  unin- 
terruptedly iu  the  porous  tube,  whilst  a  continual  deposit  of  a 
correspouding  quantity  of  metallic  copper  takes  place  upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  copper  cylinder. 

Fi^.  219  shows  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  fonmof  Daniell's  battery.  The 
solution  of  cupric  Mulpbate  is  contained  in  glass  or  earthenware  jsrs  7  inches 
(18  centimetreH)  hij^h  and  3J  inches  {9  centimetres)  in  diameter.  The  copper 
platea  coniiist  merely  of  rectangular  sheets  of  copper,  one  of  which  ia  represented 
at  Ai  they  are  bent  in  a  cylindrical  shape  and  placed  in  the  Jan.  By  means  of 
the  strip  b,  each  pkte  is  easily  connected  with  the  zino  rod  of  the  adjaoent  cell, 
and  uuule  fast  to  it  by  the  binding-screw  c.   Tbe  colanJer,  for  tlie  support  of  tha 
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eryiitaU  of  cnprio  sulphate,  rpats  npon  tViree  or  four  little  pieces  of  fOffrr, 
which  ara  made  to  project  inwards  upon  the  sheet,  at  s  unitabla  height.  1 
shown  at   d.     At  b,  federal  ecll.i  of  the  battery  are  represented  s 
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a  the  chemicul  decomposition  of  bodia 


Twenty  bi 
perfonnnnce  of  almost  any  eipcrimen 

It  is  essential  ia  mounting  a  voltaic  arraugement  of  any 
kind,  tLat  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the  metals  be  perfectly 
clean  :  a  film  of  oxide  will  materially  impede  the  transmission  of 
the  current,  and  if  the  force  in  circulation  be  feeble,  it  may  eveu 
arrest  it  altogether.  As  a  precaution,  it  is  better  before  con- 
necting the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  to  pass  a  file  or  ■ 
piece  of  emery-paper  over  all  the  surfaces  of  the  copper,  the  zinc, 
or  the  other  oxidizaiile  metals  which  are  to  be  placed  in  contact 
ivith  each  other.  Surfaces  of  platinum,  if  well  washed  and  dried, 
do  not  need  friction  with  emery-paper. 

(266)  Grove's  Nitric-Acid  Bathry. — The  nitric-acid  battery, 
contrived  by  Grove,  is  a  still  more  powerful  combination  on  the 
same  principle  as  Da- 
niell  s.  It  consists  uf 
a  slip  of  platinum,  p,  fig. 
22Q,  which  is  plunged 
into  the  porous  cell,  », 
and  this  is  filled  up  with 
undiluted  nitric  acid. 
The  outer  cell,  s,  is  filled 
with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  iu  this  acid  is 
placed  a  fiat  sheet  of 
amalgamated  zinc,  z,  bent  so  as  to  infold  the  porous  cell.  The 
acid  liquid  iu  s  may  be  conveniently  made  of  i  measure  of  oil  of 
vitriol  diluted  with  4  measures  of  water.  This  combination  pre- 
scuta  ia  a  small  compass  the  principal  dealderata  for  attaiuii^ 
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intense  voltaic  action.  Platinum  is  the  least  liable  of  the  metals 
to  chemical  action,  whilst  amongst  the  metals  that  admit  of  being 
easilj  wrought,  zinc  is  the  one  which  is  most  readily  attacked  by 
acids ;  consequently  the  opposition  of  platinum  to  zinc  furnishes  a 
most  effective  voltaic  combination ;  whilst  nitric  acid  absorbs  with 
ease  the  hydrogen  liberated  on  the  platinum,  and  thus  forms  water 
and  nitrous  acid,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  undecomposed 
acid ;  the  resulting  liquid  constitutes  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
liquid  conductors.  If  HNO^O  in  the  following  diagram  repre- 
sent nitric  acid,  and  H^SO^  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Pt  the  platinum 
plate,  and  Zn  the  zinc  one,  the  molecular  arrangement  will  be 
indicated  before  the  action  by  the  position  of  the  brackets  above, 
and  after  the  action  by  the  position  of  those  below. 


PtHNO.O  I   H,SO,H,SO,Zn 

With  a  battery  of  ten  such  cells,  5  inches  (12  centimetres) 
high  and  2^  inches  (6  centimetres)  wide,  a  large  number  of  bril. 
liant  experiments  may  be  performed,  but  four  or  five  cells  are 
generally  sufficient  for  most  purposes  of  electro-chemical  decom- 
position. If  oil  of  vitriol  be  mixed  with  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
porous  cells  in  the  proportion  of  about  equal  measures,  a  current 
is  thus  obtained,  the  strength  of  which  is  more  uniform  than  when 
nitric  acid  only  is  used  (Callan). 

With  a  view  to  economy,  BunseD  ^abBtitutes  for  the  platinum  plates  in  Grove's 
battery,  cylinders  of  carbon,  prepared  by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  powdered 
coke  and  caking  coal,  or  powdered  coke  moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of 
sugar.  A  firm  coherent  cake  is  thus  obtained.  Cylinders  made  of  this  material 
answer  well  while  new ;  but  being  porous,  the  carbon  absorbs  the  nitric  acid, 
which  corrodes  and  impairs  the  surface  of  contact  with  the  zinc.  A  better 
material  is  the  hard  carbon  from  the  gas  retorts,  but  it  is  difficult  to  shape 
it  into  the  form  of  plates.  Poggendorff  has  employed  plates  either  of  sheet 
iron  or  cast  iron  instead  of  either  platinum  or  carbon ;  in  strong  nitric  acid  the 
iron  is  totally  unacted  on ;  but  if  the  acid  become  diluted  till  it  has  a  density 
of  1*35,  or  less,  it  is  liable  to  act  upon  the  metal  with  uncontrollable  violence. 
No  combination  possesses  the  intense  energy,  in  union  with  convenience  of  work- 
ing and  comparative  durability,  in  the  same  degree  as  that  proposed  by  Grove. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  place  the  nitric  acid  battery  so  that  the  nitrous 
fumes  (which  are  copiously  evolved  during  its  action,  especially  alter  the  battery 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time)  shall  pass  at  once  into  the  open  air ;  as  they 
would  otherwise  seriously  incommode  the  operator. 

(267)  Smee'a  Battery, — ^The  other  mode  of  obviating  the 
counteracting  agency  of  hydrogen  upon  the  negative  plate  of  the 
battery  is  less  perfect,  and  is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  It  was 
first  practically  applied  by  Smee  in  the  construction  of  the  voltaic 
battery.     Hydrogen  adheres  to  smooth  surfaces  of  platinum  and 
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otlier  metals  n-ith  considerable  force,  but  it  passes  off  will  eaie 
from  their  asperities  aiid  edges :  by  multiplying  their  ])oIiiIs  aud 
irregularities,  as,  for  example,  by  the  deposition  of  metal  on  the 
surface  in  a  pulverulent  form,  the  escape  of  the  gas  is  much  fwa- 
litated,  Smee  employs  as  the  negative  or  conducting  plate  in 
his  battery,  a  plate  of  silver,  the  face  of  which  has  been  ruug^i- 
ened  by  the  deposition  of  finely  divided  platinum  upon  its  surface; 
each  side  of  the  silver  ])late  being  exposed  to  a  plat«  of  zinc  well 
amalgamated,  aud  of  equal  cstcut,  which  acts  as  the  pasitJTe 
plate.  This  pair  of  plates  is  excited  by  means  of  diluted  anl- 
pburic  acid. 

Fig.  321   represents  a  buttery  ooustructad  apon   Smee's  principle:  *Ain 
platinized  wlver  plate  is  HupporUd  in  a  light  &ime  uf  wuoil,  W  showB  debcM 
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at  B ;  to  the  upper  part  of  this  frame  a  hinding-iiertiw,  in  metallic  conneiion  wttli 
tlie  silver,  is  lustened,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  pUte  with  ihe  tiiic 
plates  of  the  adjoining  cell,  by  means  of  a  »trip  of  sheet  copper  beiit  as  at  e;  on 
either  side  of  the  silrer  plato  a  sheet  (if  anialgamated  zinc,  z,  a,  is  cupported  b; 
tlie  clamp  ahown  at  i ;  the  line  plates  are  prevented  from  contact  with  the  aUtt 
plate  by  iiieBni>  of  the  wooden  frame,  and  they  are  connected  with  the  silver  of 
tlm  adjacent  cell  by  a  second  binding-screw  in  the  ohimp  shown  at  i ;  the  sepa- 
mte  plates  are  attached  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  being  cotniterpoised  bj  weigliCi, 
en  indicated  in  tlie  figure,  can  be  lowered  into  the  trough  of  acid  when  wanted 
lor  use,  or  can  be  withdrawn  from  it  when  the  experiment  is  over.  The  tn>Dgb 
it  divided  into  separate  cellit  or  uompartmenta  for  each  pnir  of  platel,  by  glax* 
partitions  rendered  water-tight  by  means  of  a  resinous  o«inent. 

(a68)  Resistances  to  the  Vallate  Current. — ^The  current  whicli 
circulates  in  auy  g^ven  circuit  is  uot  dependent  solely  upuu  the 
energy  of  the  chemical  action  nhich  is  exerted  between  the  gene- 
rating metal  aud  the  exciting  liquid.  Tlie  current  experiences  c 
resistance  from  the  very  conductors  by  which  it  is  truusmitted  ; 
just  as  in  the  trausmission  of  work,  the  intervention  of  the 
pivots  and  levers  which   are   required  tor  its  conveyance  i 
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duces  additional  friction^  which  requires  to  be  overcome,  and 
which  thus  diminish  the  efficient  power  of  the  machine. 

The  resistance  to  the  voltaic  current  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  kinds — first,  that  resistance  which  arises  from  the  exciting 
liquid  employed  in  the  voltaic  cell  itself;  and  secondly,  that  which 
arises  from  the  conducting  wire  and  apparatus  exterior  to  the 
Toltaic  cell.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  resistance  ofiered  by 
the  exciting  liquid  is  by  much  the  most  considerable,  and  it  is 
inseparable  from  the  combination;  whilst  the  second  source  of 
resistance,  or  that  which  is  exterior  to  the  cell,  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  by  the  employment  of  very  short 
and  thick  wires  for  connecting  the  plates,  can  be  virtually  re- 
moved altogether  or  annihilated.  It  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider first  the  resistance  produced  by  the  liquid  in  the  active  cell 
itself. 

If  plates  of  equal  size  be  taken,  the  resistance  occasioned  by 
the  liquid  increases  directly  as  the  distance  between  the  plates ; 
the  longer  the  column  of  imperfectly  conducting  matter  which 
the  current  has  to  traverse,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  which  it 
will  experience.  If  two  plates  be  immersed  in  acid  at  the  distance 
of  an  inch  (25  millimetres)  asunder,  they  will  produce  10  times 
the  efiect  that  they  would  occasion  at  the  distance  of  10  inches  or 
250°*°**  from  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  area 
of  the  plates  that  are  immersed,  the  less  is  the  resistance.  For 
example,  if  a  pair  of  plates,  25™™'  broad  and  250°^°^*  long,  be  im- 
mersed in  acid  to  the  depth  of  25°^°^'  only,  the  current  produced 
will  only  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  that  which  would  be  obtained 
by  immersing  each  plate  for  its  whole  depth  of  250"™*  in  the 
liquid.  The  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  therefore  directly  as  the 
distance  between  the  plates,  and  inversely  as  the  surface  of  the 
plates  exposed  to  its  action.  A  pair  of  plates  exposing  each  a 
square  centimetre  of  surface,  immersed  in  acid  at  a  distance  of  i 
centimetre  apart,  will  consequently  produce  an  efiect  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  pair  of  plates  which  each 
exposed  a  surface  of  12  square  centimetres  to  the  action  of  the 
liquid,  if  they  were  1 2  centimetres  apart. 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  is  offered  when  water  is  trans- 
mitted through  pipes.  The  greater  the  length  of  the  pipe,  the 
more  considerable  will  be  the  friction  and  the  consequent  resih* 
tance  to  the  passage  of  the  liquid ;  whilst  the  larger  the  area  of 
the  pipe  the  more  readily  will  the  water  escape.  An  aperture 
which  exposes  a  sectional  area  of  two  square  centimetres  willj 
cmteris  paribus^  allow  twice  as  much  water  to  escape  from  it  in 
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a  given  time  as  an  aperture  of  which  the  superficial  area  in  but 
a  single  square  centimetre. 

If  the  two  plates  are  of  unequal  size^  but  are  immersed  paralld 
to  each  other,  they  may,  for  most  practical  purposes,  be  calculated 
as  each  exposing  a  surface  equal  to  the  mean  surface  of  the  twa 
Other  circumstances  independent  of  the  extent  of  surface  exposed 
by  the  plates,  and  the  distance  between  them,  materially  influence 
the  resistance  of  different  liquids  to  the  current.  Any  cause  that 
favours  chemical  action  between  the  active  metal  and  the  liquid, 
or  which  diminishes  the  chemical  attraction  by  which  the  elementi 
of  the  liquid  are  united,  such  as  elevation  of  temperature, 
diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  liquid.  In  most  cases  an  incresse 
in  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  provided  its  strength  be  not 
so  great  as  to  render  deposition  of  crystals  liable  to  occur, 
diminishes  the  resistance  (278).  The  current  likewise  experiences 
a  specific  resistance  in  each  liquid  which  depends  upon  the 
chemical  attraction  with  which  its  particles  are  united  together. 

Similar,  but  distinct  resistance,  though  to  a  less  extent,  is 
oflFered  by  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit.      However  great  its 
conductivity  may  be,  it  always   offers  some  obstruction  to  the 
current.     The  longer    the    wire  employed,  the  greater   is  the 
resistance    experienced   by   the   current  in  traversing  it.    The 
resistance  of  each   metal,  like  that   of  each  liquid,   is  speci6c. 
Copper  and  silver,  for  instance,  when  wires  of  equal  thickness 
and  length  are  compared,  offer  far  less  resistance  to  a  current  of 
given  amount  than  less  perfect  conductors,  such  as  iron  and  lead. 
Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  with  metallic  conductors  the 
same  law  holds  good  as  with  liquids — ^viz.,  that  the  resistance  is 
directly  as  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  inversely  as  the  area  of 
its  section.     In  cvlindrical  wires  this  sectional  area  will  of  conne 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire ;  for  instance,  a 
wire  of  i°*™'  in  thickness  will  for  equal  lengths  offer  four  times 
the  resistance  of  a  wire  2°^"  thick.     If  wires  of  the  same  metal, 
and    of   equal   lengths,   be   compared,  the  resistance   will  vary 
inversely  as  the  weights  of  the  wires. 

In  the  experiment  with  cupric  sulphate  (fig.  214),  the  metal 
is  depc'sited  in  greatest  quantity  where  the  current  is  most  readily 
transmitted — viz.,  in  those  points  which  are  nearest  to  the  zinc, 
and  where  the  resistance  ofiered  by  the  liquid,  which  here  forms 
the  thinnest  layer,  is  consequently  the  least. 

A  rod  of  zinc  supported  within  a  cylinder  of  copper  forms  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates, 
because^  when  such  a  rod  is  placed  in  the   axis  of  the  cylindcTi 
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the  action  is  evenly  diatributed   over   the   whole  surface  of  the 
copper. 

(269)  Difference  between  a  Simple  and  a  Compound  Circuit. — 
The  observationB  hitherto  made  have  referred  to  cases  in  which 
only  a  single  pair  of  metals  is  employed.  It  will  be  necessary 
now  to  consider  in  what  way  the  results  are  modified  by  the  em- 
ployment of  several  pairs  of  plates.  It  has  already  been  stated 
when  speaking  of  the  electricity  developed  by  friction,  that  when 
a  large  snpply  of  electricity  is  needed,  it  may  be  obtained  with 
equal  effect  either  from  a  single  Leyden  jar  which  esposes  a  la^e 
extent  of  coated  surface,  or  from  a  number  of  smaller  jarg  which 
together  expose  the  same  amount  of  coated  surface,  all  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  small  jars  being  in  metallic  communication  with 
each  other,  but  insulated  from  the  outer  coatings,  all  of  which 
likewise  are  connected  by  some  good  conducting  material  {335). 
A  similar  result  is  also  obtained  in  voltaic  arrangements.  Pro- 
vided that  the  plates  expose  the  same  extent  of  surface  and  be 
kept  at  an  equal  distance  apart,  it  matters  not  whether  they  be 
immersed  in  a  single  vessel  of  liquid,  or  whether  thf^  be  cut  up 
into  strips  and  be  immersed  in  pairs  in  separate  vessels  of  the 
same  liquid.  The  only  requisite  is  that  all  the  zinc  plates  shall 
be  connected  together  by  stout  metallic  wires,  and  that  all  the 
platinum  plates  shall  be  similarly  connected  by  other  wires.  No 
actiou  will  occur  uutil  metallic  communication  between  one  of 
the  platinum  and  one  of  the  zinc  plates  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
conducting  wire :  aud  then  the  whole  force  of  the  united  plates 
will  traverse  the  connecting  wire. 

These  results  may  be  exhibited  to 
the  eye  in  the  form  of  battery  in  which 
the  hydrogen  evolved  from  each  pla- 
tinum plate  admits  of  being  collected 
—a  contrivance  proposed  by  Daniell, 
which  be  called  a  dissected  battery. 
Fig  222  shows  the  manner  of  mouut- 
ing  one  of  these  cells.  When  in  use 
the  cells  are  charged  with  the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  small  graduated 
jar,  H,  also  filled  with  the  diluted 
acid,  is  inverted  in  each  of  the  cells 
over  the  platinum  plate,  p,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  receive  the  hydrogen 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  ope- 
ration.    The  plates  of  such  a  battery  can  easily  be  connected 
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SO  that  all  the  plates  of  zinc,  z,  shall  be  united  by  conducting 
wircs^  and  all  the  platinum  plates  in  a  similar  way  by  other  wiiei; 
or  they  can  with  equal  readiness  be  united  so   that   the  zinc  of 

one  cell  shall   be  con- 
Fig.  223.  nected    with    the  phti- 

num  of  the  following  cell 
Suppose,  for  instance, 
two  plates  (z  and  r,  fig. 
223),  one  of  zinc,  the 
other  of  platinum,  each 
six  inches  square,  be  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  apart 
A  current  of  a  certain  intensity  will  be  obtained  on  connecting 
the  two  plates  by  means  of  a  wire,  w ;  and  in  five  minutes  a 
certain  quantity  of  zinc  will  be  dissolved,  whilst  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  will  escape  from  the  platinum.  Not 
if  the  zinc  and  the  platinum  be  each  cut  into  strips  of  an  inch 
broad  and  six  inches  long,  and  the  several  pairs  of  zinc  and 
platinum  strips  be  immersed  in  separate  vessels  of  diluted  solphnric 
acid  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  from  each  other,  and  if,  as  in  fig. 
324,  all  the  zinc  strips,  z,  z,  be  connected  by  wires,  and  all  the 

Fio.  224. 


platinum  strips,  p,  p,  be  similarly  united, — on   connecting  them 
together  by  a  wire,  as  shown  at  w,  the  same  current  will  travene 
the  wire  as  in  the   first   combination,  and  the  quantity  of  zinc 
dissolved  in  the  six  plates  taken  together  will  in  five  minutes  be 
the  same  as  that  which  was  dissolved  from  the  single  zinc  surface 
in  the  first  arrangement;  whilst  the   quantity  of  hydrogen  gas 
which  will  rise  from  all  the  six  plates  of  platinum  together  will 
be  equal   to  that  obtained   from  a  single  plate  in  the  former 
experiment  (fig   223V     Such  a  combination,  in  whichever  of  the 
forms  just  described  it  be  employed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  single 
pair  of  plates,  and  it  constitutes  a  simple  voltaic  circuit. 

By  acting  upon  extensive  surfaces  arranged  in  simple  circuits, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  thrown  into  circulation  is 
very  large,  though  its  intensity,  that  is  to  say,  its  power  of  over- 
coming resistance,  is  comparatively  small. 
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The  results  would,  however,  be  altered  if,  instead  of  connecting 
the  divided  plates  together  in  the  mannep  represented  in  fig.  224, 
they  were  connected  as  in  fig.  225,  in  which  the  zinc  in  each 

Fio.  225. 


cell  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  of  the 
adjacent  cell  in  regular  order  through  the  series.  When  the 
extreme  plates  are  connected  by  a  thick  wire  w,  the  cuiTent 
which  traverses  this  wire  in  a  given  time  is  equal  to  one-sixth 
only  of  the  current  which  was  thrown  into  circulation  in  the 
former  instances ;  but  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  six 
cells  taken  together  is  the  same  as  before :  and  if  the  hydrogen  be 
collected  from  the  six  platinum  plates,  the  quantity  will  be  still 
equal  to  that  disengaged  in  the  experiments  shown  in  figs.  223 
and  224.  The  current  has  now  to  traverse  each  cell  of  the  liquid 
iu  succession,  and  thus  has  to  encounter  a  great  additional  resis- 
tance. Yet  now  the  current  starts  from  six  separate  points  of 
origin,  and  each  of  these  separate  points  adds  its  energy  in  driving 
forward  the  current.  The  electro-motive  force  is  increased  six- 
fold, whilst  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  increased  still  more ;  in 
the  first  place  it  is  increased  sixfold  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  which  must  be  traversed,  is  six 
times  as  great,  and  it  is  .next  further  increased  sixfold  by  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  column.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  fig.  224  there  was  a  column  of  liquid  six  inches  wide  and 
one  inch  thick  to  be  traversed;  whilst  in  the  arrangement  of 
fig.  225  there  is  a  liquid  column  six  inches  thick  and  only  one 
inch  wide  to  be  traversed.  When  the  plates  are  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate compartments,  and  are  connected  together  alternately,  as  in 
fig.  225,  they  constitute  a  compound  voltaic  circuit,  Volta^s  pile 
(fig.  210)  and  his  crown  of  cups  (fig.  211)  are  therefore  compound 
circuits,  and  it  is  this  form  of  combination  which  enabled  him  to 
obtain  results  so  much  superior  to  those  of  any  previous  experi- 
menter. The  electricity  in  this  case  is  not  greater  in  quantity  than 
that  obtainable  from  a  simple  circuit ;  nay,  it  is  often  much  less ; 
but  it  has  a  much  higher  intensity,  and  its  power  of  overcoming 
resistances  is  very  much  greater,  as  a  further  examination  will 
show.     If,  for  example,  50  or  100  miles  of  wire,  such  as  is  used 
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for  telegraph  purposes^  be  introduced  in  a  combination  arranged, 
as  in  fig.  224,  as  a  simple  circuity  the  effect  obtained  would  be 
very  materially  less  than  if  the  same  plates  were  arranged  ia  the 
form  of  a  compound  circuit,  as  shown  in  fig.  225. 

(270)  Ohtn's  Theory. — These  considerations  may  be  much  rim- 
pliHod^  by  representing  the  mutual  action  of  the  electro-motire 
fon*os  and  the  resistances  of  any  circuit,  simple  or  compound,  in 
the  fonw  of  a  fraction,  in  the  way  proposed  by  Ohm. 

It  has  Ikhmi  found  by  experiment  that  the  quantity  of  electri- 
rity  prinluced  by  any  combination  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
oloi'tro-motive  force,  or  chemical  energy  between  the  active  metal 
and  one  of  the  elements  of  the  liquid  upon  which  it  acts  ;  and  in- 
vowely  proportioned  to  the  resistances  to  be  overcome.  The 
numerator  of  the  fraction  will  therefore  be  represented  by  E,  the 
electro-motive  force,  and  the  denominator  by  R-^r ;  where  8 
represents  the  resistance  in  the  cell  or  the  battery  (due  chiefly  to 
the  attraction  between  the  elements  of  the  liquid  for  each  other), 
and  r  all  resistances  exterior  to  the  cell  or  the  battery,  such  u 
the  connecting  wire  :  thus  the  expression  ^^=zl,  would  repre- 
sent the  effect  of  any  combination  where  A  indicates  the  quantity 
actually  in  circulation,  whether  measured  by  its  heating  or  by  its 
magnetic  effects.  If  the  connecting  wire  be  very  thick,  so  as  to 
offer  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  current,  r  becomes  evanescent, 
and  the  fraction  assumes  the  form  of  ^=A;  the  current  under 
these  circumstances  is  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  pUtes 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liquid. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  for  example,  that  £=i,  and  that  R^i, 
when  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  an  inch  broad  and  six 
inches  long  is  immersed  in  diluted  acid  at  the  distance  of  one 
inch  asunder,  so  that  under  these  circumstances,  ^=-5-=i-  If  * 
pair  of  plates  six  inches  broad  and  six  inches  long,  also  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  inch  apart,  be  immersed  in  the  same  acid,  since  the 
resistance  is  inversely  as  the  surface  of  the  plates  immersed,  the 

fraction  becomes  _«_  or   J_  =  6  ;  or  the  current  is  increased  sii- 

6  6 

fold  as  compared  with  the  former.  If  the  plates  be  each  cut  into 
six  similar  strips,  and  be  then  arranged  in  pairs,  as  represented  iu 
fig.  224,  the  same  fraction  still  represents  the  result,  since  the 
relative  size  and  distance  of  the  plates  remain  unchanged :  but  if 
the  plates  be  arranged  in  succession,  so  as  to  produce  a  compound 
circuit,  as  in  fig.  225,  the  fraction  becomes  ^=|^=  i ;  the  electro- 
motive force  is  increased  sixfold,  but  the  resistance  is  increased 
also  in  exactly  the  ^axne  ^io^t\.\o\i«    The  o^uantity  which  under 
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these  circumstances  circulates  through  the  connecting  wire  is  not 
greater  than  if  a  single  cell  only^  containing  a  pair  of  plates  one 
inch  broad  and  six  inches  long  were  employed. 

But  suppose  now  that  several  miles  of  wire,  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  telegraphic  communication^  be  introduced  into  the  two 
combinations  severally  represented  in  figs.  224  and  225  ;  r  now  ac- 
quires importance; — let  this  resistance  r  be  twentyfold  greater 
than  that  of  the  liquid  in  each  cell.     In  the  first  case  (with  the 

simple  circuit),  the  fraction   becomes  i«        A+20=^'O49*    ^^  *^^ 

second  (the  compound  circuit),  the  fraction  is  6^fv=e^~^'^3  • 
80  that  although  in  both  cases  the  resistance  introduced  most 
materially  diminishes  the  current  which  enters  into  circulation, 
the  quantity  in  the  compound  circuit  is  now  five  times  as  great  as 
that  which  emanates  under  these  circumstances  from  the  simple 
circuit.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  great  resistances  external  to 
the  battery  have  to  be  overcome,  a  compound  battery  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  simple  circuit.* 

(271)  Chemical  Decomposition, — It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  current  which  circulates  through  each  cell  in  a  compound 
circuit  is  not  increased  by  the  arrangement,  if  the  connexion 
between  its  extremities  be  made  by  means  of  a  good  conductor ; 
if,  for  example,  50  similar  and  equal  cells  be  connected  in  succes- 
sion, and  be  united  by  a  stout  short  wire,  the  quantity  of  zinc 
which  would  be  dissolved  in  a  given  time  in  each  of  these  cells 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  which  would  be  consumed  in  a 
single  cell  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  time,  if  the  plates  which 
compose  it  were  connected  by  a  short  thick  wire. 

The  power  of  a  compound  circuit  is  shown  in  a  striking 
manner  when  some  liquid  such  as  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  inter- 
posed in  the  course  of  the  conducting  wire.     The  experiments 


*  Let  n  =  the  number  of  the  plates  in  a  compound  circuit, 
„  JS=  the  electro- motive  force. 
„  D—  the  distance  between  the  plates. 
„    S  =  the  area  of  the  plates. 
„     1  =  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire. 
„     9  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wire. 
The  fraction  which  represents  the  action  of  a  compound  battery  when  its 
extremities  are  connected  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire  of  uniform  diameter  is 

the  following:  «/>.  i_=  -4.  In  this  expression  -j  is  substituted  for  JB,  (the  re- 
sistance in  each  cell  of  the  batter j)  to  which  it  is  equivalent ;  since  JS  is  directly 
as  the  distance  between  the  plates,  and  inverbely  as  their  area,  or  surface, 

while  —  represents  r. 
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^1  which    elucidate   this    point    may   be  instructively  performed  liy 

^K  means  of  the  dissected  battery.      If  a  pair  of  platioum  |ilatei> 


connected  with  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  compound  cirmit 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  fignre,  the  liquid  will  be  decom- 
posed, oxygen  will  be  given  off  from  one  plate,  a,  and  will  rise  in 
the  tube  o  ;  whilst  hydrogen  will  be  given  off  from  the  other  plate, 
b,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  tube,  a  ;  but  if  the  aame  celli  be 
arranged  as  a  simple  circuit,  fig.  324,  no  such  effect  is  produced. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  liqiiid  conductor  at  fl,  the  resistance 
is  very  greatly  increased,  such  a  resistance  being  raorc  consider- 
able than  that  of  many  miles  of  wire.  But  this  is  not  all:  besides 
this  resistance,  a  new  counteracting  electro- motive  force  shovi 
itself,  which  gives  rise  to  a  current  operating  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  in  the  battery.  This  force  is  due  to  the  o\ygcn 
aud  hydrogen  which  are  separated  upon  the  platinum  plates,  and 
which,  as  has  been  explained  when  speaking  of  the  gas  battery 
(264),  is  very  considerable.  Experiment  shows  that  it  is  between 
two  and  three  times  as  powerful  as  the  electro -motive  force  of  a 
pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  excited  by  diluted  sulphuric  and. 
"When,  therefore,  the  endeavour  is  made  to  decompose  the  diluted 
acid  by  a  single  pair  of  ziuc  and  platinum  plates,  however  large 
a  surface  they  may  present  to  the  actiou  of  the  cxcitiug  liquid,  00 
visible  actiou  in  the  cell,  b,  ensues ;  a  momentary  deeompaeition, 
too  stuall  in  amount  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  produces  a  d^ 
velopfiient  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  the  two  platinum  plates, 
a,  6,  sufficient  to  oppose  an  effectual  harrier  to  the  traDSiQi»sion 
of  the  current.  Even  when  two  pairs  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates 
are  used,  the  energy  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  effect  any 
visible  decomposition;  with  three  pairs  a  few  bubbles  of  gas  shon 
themselves ;  and  with  a  more  numerous  series,  the  effects  ia« 
crease  rapidly,  till  at  length  a  point  is  gained,  beyond  whit^t^H 
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increasing  the  number  of  cells  in  the 


272.] 

advantage  is  obtained  I 
battery. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  every  cross 
section  of  any  voltaic  circuit  at  a  given  instant,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  traverses  it  is  uniform  ;  consequently,  the  same 
quantity  of  hydrogeu  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  plate,  b,  of 
the  cell  B,  which  contaiua  the  liquid  for  decomposition,  as  is  dis- 
engaged and  collected  during  the  same  interval  from  each  plate 
in  the  battery  itself.  If  each  zinc  plate  of  the  battery  be  weighed 
before  the  experiment  is  begun  and  after  it  is  concluded,  it  will 
be  found  that  each  plate  has  lost  weight  to  an  equal  extent.  The 
interposition  of  the  liquid  at  b  may  occasion  a  great  reduction  iu 
the  amount  uf  electricity  which  is  thrown  into  circulation  :  but 
at  every  transverse  section  of  the  battery,  tlie  elcctriuity  that  does 
circulate  is  uniform  in  quantity;  and  the  measurement  of  the 
chemical  action,  whether  it  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gas 
which  is  evolved  at  auy  one  point,  or  by  the  quantity  of  zinc 
which  is  dissolved,  may  be  employed  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  iu  circulatiou:  in  other  woi-ds,  retardation 
of  the  current  by  the  liquid  conductor  is  necessarily  attended  with 
an  equal  retardation  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  in  each  cell  of 
the  battery  itself. 

(273)  T/ie  Voltameter. — The  foregoing  important  law  was  dis- 
covered by  Faraday.  As  one  of  its  cousequeuces  he  was  enabled 
to  employ  a  decomposing  cell,  sueh  as  is  shown  at  a,  fig.  126,  as 
a  measure  of  the  voltaic  power  of  any  circuit :  such  an  instrument 
is  called  a  Voltameter.  For  each  65  milligrammes  of  zinc  dis- 
solved in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery,  18  milligrammes  of  water 
are  decomposed  iu  the  voltameter;  whilst  22'^2  cubic  centimetres 
or  a  milligrammes  of  hydrogen,  and  ii-:6  cubic  centimetres  or 
16  milligrammes  of  oxygen,  at  0°  C,  and  760""^  Bar.,  are  evolved 
upon  its  plates;  at  the  same  time  22'38  cubic  ceutimetres  of 
hydrogen  are  evolved 
from  every  platinum 
plale  in  the  cells  of 
the  battery.  A  more 
convenient  form  of 
voltameter  is  shown  iu 
6g.  327.  It  consists 
of  an  upright  glass  - 
cell,  to  the  ueck  of 
which  a  bent  tube,  c, 
for  the  conveyance  of 
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the  disengaged  gases,  is  fitted  by  grinding;  the  ressel  is  filled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  a,  b,  are  the  two  platinum  plates, 
each  of  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  which  passes  through  the 
foot  of  the  instrument,  to  a  mercury  cup,  by  means  of  which 
communication  can  be  made  with  the  wires  which  couTey  the 
current  from  the  battery :  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  liberated  by 
the  action  of  the  current  upon  the  acidulated  water,  both  gases 
then  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  are  conveyed  by  the 
bent  tube,  c,  to  the  graduated  jar,  d,  which  stands  in  a  small 
pneumatic  trough.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  action  of  a  simple  zinc  and  pla- 
tinum battery  is  not  steady ;  it  gradually  declines,  and  before  the 
acid  has  become  saturated  with  zinc,  the  current  almost  ceases. 
On  breaking  the  contact  of  the  conducting  wire  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  battery,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  disconnected  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  action  is  partially  restored ;  but  it  again  gra- 
dually declines  after  the  circuit  has  been  completed.  These 
effects  were  traced  by  Daniell  •  to  the  action  of  the  current  upon 
the  zincic  sulphate,  which  is  formed  in  each  cell  of  the  battery 
during  the  operation ;  the  zinc  salt  is  decomposed  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  subjoined  diagram,  in  which  ZnSO^  represents  the 
zincic  sulphate,  and  Pt  and  Zn  the  platinum  and  zinc  plates  of 
the  cell.  The  brackets  placed  above  the  symbols  indicate  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles  before  the  current  passes;  those 
below  show  the  change  produced  by  the  voltaic  action : — 


Pt  Zn  SO^  Zn  SO^  Zn 

In  this  manner  metallic  zinc  becomes  reduced  or  deposited 
upon  each  platinum  plate,  and  the  power  of  the  battery  is  arrested 
when  the  two  surfaces  wliich  are  opposed  become  virtually  zinc 
and  zinc  instead  of  platinum  and  zinc.  This  evil  may  be  obviated 
by  interposing  a  porous  diaphragm  between  the  two  plates,  as  m 
the  batteries  of  Daniell  and  of  Grove  (265,  266) ;  in  these  cases 
a  sufificient  communication  between  the  zinc  and  the  copper  or 
the  platinum  plates,  is  still  kept  up  by  means  of  liquid  through 
the  pores  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  zincic  sulphate  is  prevented 
from  mixing  with  the  liquid  which  is  in  contact  with  the  copper 
or  the  platinum. 

*  At  low  temperatures  the  proportion  of  oiygen  evolved  is  always  a  little 
below  the  calculated  quantity,  owing  to  the  retention  of  a  small  qiuuiUty  by  the 
acid  liquid  in  the  voltameter,  in  the  form  of  hydric  peroxide  (H,0, ):  the  larger 
the  positive  electrode  employed,  the  greater  is  the  diminution  of  the  oxygen. 
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(273)  Further  Application  of  Ohm's  Theory, — All  the  pheno- 
mena of  compound  circuits  admit  of  ready  calculation  by  the 
application  of  Ohm's  law ;  for  instance^  if  n  represent  the  num- 
ber of  the  plates^  the  expression  for  any  compound  series^  the 
cells  of  which  are  similar  in  nature  and  equal  in  size^  becomes 
j^^^=:^;  since  in  each  cell  not  only  is  a  new  electro-motive 
force  introduced,  but  at  the  same  time  a  new  resistance.  Provided 
that  the  exterior  resistance  is  such  as  would  be  offered  by  a 
metallic  wire  which  may  be  even  many  miles  in  length,  it  is  pos- 
sible exactly  to  double  the  current  by  doubling  the  number  of 
cells,  if  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  plates  be  doubled ;  for 

2«iz^.=-~~.      But  if,  when   the    number  of  cells  is  doubled 

and  the  surface  of  the  plates  also  is  doubled,  a  voltameter  be 
employed  to  measure  the  current,  instead  of  introducing  a  wire 
as  the  exterior  resistance,  the  current  measured  by  the  volta- 
meter is  not  found  to  be  doubled,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected :  this  difference  arises  from  the  counter  current  which  is 
produced  in  the  voltameter  itself,  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  its  plates.  Call  this  counter  current 
e,  and  the  formula  becomes  ^§^. 

The  values  both  of  e,  (the  counter  current  offered  by  the  volta- 
meter,) and  r,  which,  if  short  thick  conducting  wires  be  used,  is 
virtually  the  resistance  of  the  voltameter  itself,  may  be  very 
simply  estimated  in  the  way  proposed  by  Wheatstone.  This 
method  consists  in  comparing  two  experiments  in  which  the 
resistances  remaining  the  same,  the  electro-motive  forces  alone 
vary.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  voltameter  merely  offers  an 
increased  resistance  without  introducing  any  counteracting  electro- 
motive force,  five  single  cells  should  produce  a  result  equal  to 
half  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  ten  cells  of  double  size ;  but  by 
experiment,  the  effects  as  measured  by  the  voltameter  are  as 
6  :  20.  Comparing  these  effects  with  the  arrangements  which 
produce  them,  we  obtain  the  following  proportion,  from  which 
the  value  of  e  is  deduced  in  terms  of  E : — 

\0E-€         ^ 

10 iz,^  :  -^^^^  :  :  20  :  6 ;  therefore  e=2f  E. 

The  resistance  r  of  the  voltameter  may  be  calculated  with  equal 
ease ;  for  taking  two  similar  batteries,  each  compoFcd  of  ten  cells, 
but  in  one  of  which  the  plates  are  exactly  double  the  size  of  those 
in  the  other,  the  electro-motive  forces  will  continue  the  same 
while  the  resistance  alone  will  vary.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  experimental  results,  furnished  by  the  voltameter  in  equa' 
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times,  were  as  12'5  ;  20;  and  5-"-^:^-;  :  '"?+,  :  '■  i2'S-  20;  there- 
fore r=3^  R.  By  substituting  iu  the  formula  the  vataes  for  e 
and  r  thus  obtained  by  espcriment,  the  results  for  any  given 
number  of  cells  may  be  calculated ;  and  on  comparing  the  values 
obtained  by  sueh  citlculation  with  the  numbers  furui^hed  by 
actual  experiment,  DauieU  {Phil.  Trans.  iii43,  146}  obtained 
following  results: — 
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Any  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  plates  of  the  voltameter  neces- 
sarily alters  the  resistance  which  it  offera  to  the  current,  and  the 
influence  of  this  change  in  the  voltameter  is  moat  perceptible 
when  a  battery  eousistiug  of  a  few  plates  which  expose  a  large 
surface  is  employed. 

The  preceding  considerations  will  render  it  evident  that  no 
general  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  '  What  number  of 
ceils  should  a  battery  contain  in  order  that  it  may  produce  the 
greatest  current?'  The  electro- motive  force,  E,  varies  in  amount 
with  the  kind  of  hattei-y  which  is  used;  the  values  for  R  and  r* 
will  also  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  experiment. 
It  is  found  that  every  difl'ereut  arrangement  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  a  distinct  number  of  cells  in  orilcr  to  obtain  from  it  the 
maximum  efl'ect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  zinc.  This  number 
will  vary  even  wiih  the  same  form  of  battery,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  battery  plates,  the  length  of  wire  in  the  circuit,  and  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  conductor  in  the  decomposing  cell.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous effect  is  obtained  when  the  value  of  A,  in  the  formula 
ljil'r=A,  most  nearly  approaches  05,  E  and  R  each  bcing=i ; 
in  other  words,  the  advantage  is  greatest  when  the  exterior  resis- 
tances— viz.,  thoseof  the  conducting  wire  and  voltameter  together — 
are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  doe  to  the  battery  itself; 
it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  when  the  exterior  resistance 
is  trilling,  as  usually  occurs  when  the  circuit  is  metallic  and  not 
of  very  great  length,  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  employing  s 
large  number  of  cells ;  two  or  three  plates  of  large  surface  being 
the  beat  under  such  circumstances;  but  that  where  a  considerable 
chemical  resistauee  is  to  be  overcome,  power  is  gained  by  employ- 
ing a  sciies  numerous  in  proportion  to   the  resistance 
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fduced.  In  no  case,  however,  is  it  possible  by  the  use  of  a  series 
of  plates  of  uniform  (limcusions,  even  if  of  uiilimited  number,  to 
produee  in  any  transverse  section,  such  as  an  included  voltameter, 
.»  chemical  action  preater  in  amount  than  that  which  would  occur 
jn  a  single  cell  of  the  arrangement  in  which  the  circuit  was  com- 
pleted by  a  stont  metallic  wire. 

(274)  fVhtntstone's  H/ieoslal  anil  Reshtance  Cuih. — Guided  by 
the  principles  which  have  just  been  explained,  Wheatatone  {Phil. 
Traiu.  1H43,  303)  contrived  an  apparatus  termed  the  Rheoslnt,  hy 
which  measured  amounts  of  resistance  may  be  introduced  into 
the  voltaic  circuit :  if  the  effect  which  such  added  resistance  has 
upon  the  amount  of  the  current  in  circulation  he  meaMired,  the 
'different  values  of  B,  R,  and  r  in  different  arrangements,  may  be 
deduced  by  a  simple  calculation. 

T!iB  rhfostat  is  represented  in  fig.  Ji8t  j  i»  »  i-jlinJep  iif  well-baked  wood, 
ij-  inch  (4  centimelna)  in  diameter  and  6  inches  ( 1 5  eentimetres)  in  length  j  it 
tiiriiB  easily  upon  a  horiiuoLol  a-ivt:  on  this  cylinder  a  spiral  groove  is  cut,  the 
threud  of  which  contains  40  turns  Ui  the  inch.  Thi«  groove  runs  I'roni  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  and  in  it  \s  cjiled  a  baa*  wire  ,  Jo  inch  (o-35""-) 


meter;  the  thin  w 


braKs  cylinder,  pl»c«d    parallel  to  g,  and  equal  to  it  in 


»  connected   at  the  end  i 


I  ring,  and 
at  the  other  eitremity  ia  alUched  In  the  cylinder  *  ;  at  i  is  a  metallio  spiiiitt. 
one  end  nf  which  i>  connected  with  a  binding  Rcrew,  and  tlu>  other  end  of  which 
rests  against  the  tiruHH  ring,  and  eifenta  the  cnmniunicalioD  with  one  wire  at  the 
battery :  m  is  a  movable  key,  br  which  the  wire  can  be  wound  upon  the  brsi'i* 
cylinder,  or  by  traniifiin'in!;  the  key  to  the  axis  of^.  it  can  he  unwound  IVoin  t, 
and  returned  to  thu  wuudeti  cylinder,  y.  In  consequume  of  the  non-coiidiicting 
quality  of  dry  wood,  tho  i«ils  of  wire  on  the  wooden  cylinder  arc  insulated  from 
each  olher,  so  that  the  curitnt  trnversea  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  coiled  upon 
this  cylinder,  but  the  coils  not  being  insnhtted  fiuiu  each  other  on  the  bra«* 
cylinder,  the  current  immediately  pasaea  from  the  point  of  contact  to  tho  brass 
apriug  at  it,  which  ia  in  comiuunicatioa  with  the  other  wire  from  tlie  battery. 


i 
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A  8ca1e  18  placed  between  the  two  cylinders  for  the  convenience  of  counting  the 
number  of  coils  unwound,  and  the  fractions  of  a  turn  are  read  off  upoo  a  gn- 
duated  circle,  which  is  traversed  by  an  index  attached,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure, 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  g, 

Wheatstone  took  as  his  standard  of  resistance,  the  resistance 
produced  by  a  copper  wire  i  foot  of  which  is  exactly  loo  grains.* 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  able  to  introduce  an  amount  of 


*  The  conductivity  of  copper,  however,  varies  so  greatly,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  slight  impurities,  that  it  is  unfitted  for  this  purpose  (p.  559)-  The  ques- 
tion of  a  standard  of  renistance  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  laborious 
investigations  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association,  and  in  1865  they 
insued  a  report  from  which  we  extract  the  mo6t  important  condnsions  {Brit, 
Association  Report,  1865,  308).  It  will  be  seen  that  they  consider  that  the 
problem  is  practically  solved : — 

"  The  Report  for  the  year  1864  announced  the  completion  of  the  experiments 
determining  the  resistance  in  absolute  measure  of  a  certain  coil  of  German- 
silver  wire.  Taking  this  coil  as  the  basis.  Dr.  Matthiessen,  assisted  by  Mr.  C. 
Hockin,  prepared  ten  standards,  each  expressing  the  British  Association  unit  of 
electrical  resistance ;  two  of  these  standards  are  coils  of  platinum  wire,  two  are 
coils  of  wire  drawn  from  a  gold-silver  alloy,  two  are  coils  of  wire  drawn  from  a 
platinum-iridium  alloy  ;  and  the  remaining  two  are  tubes  of  mercury. 

"  The  wires  employed  in  the  coils  are  from  0*5  millim.  to  0*8  millim.  dia- 
meter, and  rang^  from  one  to  two  metres  in  length.  They  are  insulated  with 
white  silk,  and  are  wound  round  a  long  hollow  bobbin  of  brass.  The  wires  are 
imbedded  in  solid  paraffin,  and  enclosed  in  a  thin  brass  case,  which  allows  the 
coils  to  be  plunged  in  a  bath  of  water  by  which  their  temperature  may  be 
conveniently  regulated  and  observed.  Two  short  copper  terminals  project  from 
the  case  and  ai*e  forked  at  their  ends,  so  that  they  may  be  connected  with  the 
Wheatstone's  balance  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Professor  W.  Thomson, 
avoiding  the  error  due  to  the  possible  resistance  of  connexions.  The  men:uiy 
ntandariis  consist  of  two  glass  tubes  about  three-quarters  of  a  metre  in  length. 

"  These  ten  standards  are  equal  to  one  another  and  to  the  British  Association 
unit,  at  some  temperature  stated  on  the  coil  or  tube,  and  lying  between  14^*5 
and  16^5  C. 

"  None  of  them,  when  correct,  differ  more  than  0*03  per  cent,  from  their 
value  at  1 5°'5  C. 

"  In  the  choice  of  the  material  of  which  the  standards  are  oonstmcted,  the 
committee  have  been  much  assisted  by  the  experiments  on  permanency  made  by 
Dr.  Matthiessen. 

"  Silver  and  copper  were  found  to  alter  in  their  resistance  simply  by  age. 
Grerman  silver  was  also  found  to  alter  in  some  cases. 

"  These  materials  had  therefore  to  be  rejected.  Gold  appears  constant,  but 
owing  to  its  low  specific  resistance  a  considerable  Irngth  would  have  been 
required,  unless  a  wire  had  been  adopted  of  very  small  diameter.  This  was  not 
thought  dei»irable,  for  several  reasons ;  any  slight  decay  or  injury  in  the  sarfaoe 
of  a  timall  wire  would  cause  much  greater  alteration  in  the  resistance  than  the 
same  injury  to  a  large  wire.  A  small  wire  would  be  more  liable  to  meclianical 
injury,  and  would  be  much  more  rapidly  heated  by  the  pasaage  of  currents. 
The  committee  having  rtjected  small  wires  for  these  reasons,  thought  it  ttn« 
necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  large  and  thick  gold  wire.  The  great  duiigie 
of  resistance  caused  by  a  change  of  temperature  furnished  another  leuon  fiqr 
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resistance  into  a  circuit  much  greater  than  can  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  rheostat  For  this  purpose  Wheatstone  employed 
the  Resistance  Coils,  shown  at  d,  Ag,  228.  These  coils  are  com- 
posed of  fine  copper  wire  ^r^  of  an  inch  (o'i27™™')  in  diameter, 
carefully  insulated  by  covering  them  with  silk ;  two  of  the  coils 


rgecting  gold  and  other  pure  metalti.  One  pair  of  standards  was,  however, 
made  of  platiaam,  which  appeared  the  most  suitable  of  all  the  pure  metals. 
Platinum  and  the  three  alloys  named  appear  all  to  be  very  constant,  that  is  to 
aay,  their  resistance  is  not  altered  by  age,  or  even  by  being  subjected  to  const* 
derable  heat  and  reoooled. 

**  These  materials  also  possess  considerable  mechanical  strength ;  they  aie 
not  easily  injured  by  chemical  action,  they  have  considerable  specific  resistance, 
and  that  resistance,  in  the  case  of  the  three  alloys,  changes  little  with  a  change 
of  temperature. 

"  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  their  resistance  will  not 
vary  with  time,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  resistance  of  all  will  vary  in  the 
same  ratio 

"Dr.  Siemens  was  the  first  person  who  produced  numerous  sets  of  coils 
accurately  adjusted;  and  although  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  his 
unit  of  resistance,  the  committee  once  more  take  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  high  value  of  Dr.  Siemens's  researches  on  the  reproduction 
of  units  by  means  of  mercury.  Dr.  Siemens  is  confident  that  a  unit  can  be 
and  has  been  reproduced  by  means  of  mercury  with  an  accuracy  of  0*05  per 
cent. ;  but  meanwhile,  the  chief  security  for  the  permanency  of  the  unit  con- 
sists in  the  preservation  of  standards  constructed  in  various  ways  and  of  various 
materials. 

**  The  mercury  tubes  fumLih  an  additional  security.  A  molecular  change 
may  occur  in  the  wires,  that  is  to  say,  they  may  become  of  harder  or  softer 
temper,  they  may  be  injured  chemically  in  course  of  time  by  some  action  on 
their  surfiEMse;  it  is  just  possible  that  the  repeated  passage  of  currents  may 
miter  them  in  some  way,  although  we  have  no  reason  as  yet  to  expect  such  an 
alteration. 

'*  Aiercury  is  free  from  all  these  objections.  Its  temper  cannot  vary,  and  as 
it  would  be  purified  afresh  on  each  occasion,  it  will  be  chemically  uninjured. 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  some  fresh  dangers  may  occur  in  its  use.  The  tabes 
themselves  may  alter  in  time,  or  the  mercury  may  not  always  be  absolutely 
pare.  Absolute  security  cannot  be  had,  but  the  choice  of  a  variety  of 
materials  will  probably  prevent  any  serious  alteration  from  occurring  without 
detection. 

*'  The  copies  which  have  been  issued  are  similar  in  form  to  the  standard 
coils,  but  the  terminals  are  simple  thick  copper  rods,  intended  to  be  dipped  in 
mercury  cups.  The  security  given  by  this  mode  of  connexion  is  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  use  of  the  double  terminals  might 
not  be  everywhere  understood.  The  platinum  silver  alloy  has  been  used  in  all 
the  copies.  Wire  made  of  this  alloy  is  very  strong  and  ductile.  It  can,  for 
instance,  be  drawn  down  to  a  diameter  of  0*0002  inch.  Its  resistance  is  not 
permanently  altered  even  by  a  great  change  of  temperature,  and  even  annealing 
hardly  affects  it.  Moreover,  the  change  in  its  resistance,  due  to  a  variation  of 
i^  C,  ii  at  ordinary  temperatures  only  0*032  per  cent,  being  less  than  that  of 
any  other  ^alloy  tested.  It  is  also  a  oommercisi  alloy,  which  has  been  long  used 
by  dentists." 
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are  50  feet   in  length,  the  others  100,  200,   400,  and  800  feet 
long.     The  ends  of  each  coil  are  attached  to  short  thick  wim, 
fixed  to  the  npper  faces  of  the  cylinders,  which  serve  to  combine 
all  the  coils  into  one  continued  length  of  i6oo  feet  (487*67  metxei) 
of  wite.     Two  wires  proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  ccrib  by 
which  they  are  nnited  to  the  circuit.     On  the  upper  face  of  etdt 
cylinder,  is  a  double  brass  spring,  movable  round  the  centre,  10 
that  its  ends  can  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  thick  brass  wires,  or 
can  be  removed  from  them  at  pleasure.     When  the  spring  rests 
upon  the  wires,  the  current  passes  through  the  spring  instead  of 
through  the  coil ;  but  when  the  spring  rests  upon  the  wood,  the 
current  must  pass  through  the  coil.     In  the  figure,  all  the  springs 
are  shown   as  resting  upon  the  wires :  in  this  case  none  of  the 
coils  are  included  in  the  circuit,  but  by  turning  the  spring  ofaoy 
particular   coil,  50,  100,    200,  or  400  feet  of  wire    can,  in  a 
moment,  be  introduced  into  the  circuit. 

Tlie  following  is  Wheatstone's  description  of  his  method  of 
ascertaining  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces  in  any  voltaic 
circuit  or  circuits  : — 

'  In  two  circuits  producing  equal  electro-motive  (or  voltaic) 
effects,  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces,  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  resistances  is  a  constant  quantity ;  i.e.,  f =^ :  if  -E  and  R  be 
proportionately  increased  or  diminished,  A  will  obviously  remain 
unchanged.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  resistances  in 
two  circuits  producing  the  same  efiect,  we  are  able  immediately 
to  infer  that  of  the  electro-motive  forces.  But  as  it  is  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  determine  the  total  resistance,  consisting  of  the 
partial  resistances  of  the  rheomoior  [or  voltaic  combination]  itself, 
the  galvanometer,  the  rheostat,  &c.,  I  have  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process: — ^Increasing  the  resistance  of  the  first 
circuit  by  a  known  quantity,  r,  the  expression  becomes  -^^,  In 
order  that  the  efiect  in  the  second  circuit  shall  be  rendered  equal 
to  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  added  resistance  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  same  factor  as  that  by  which  the  electro-motive  forces  and 
the  original  resistance  are  multiplied;  for  ;^=,i^.  The 
relations  of  the  length  of  the  added  resistances  r,  and  n  r,  which 
are  known  immediately,  give  therefore  those  of  the  electro-moti?e 
forces.' — {Phil.  Trans,  1843,  3^3-) 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  compare  the  electro- 
motive force  obtained  from  a  single  pair  of  sine  and  copper  plates 
in  one  of  DanielFs  cells,  with  that  of  two  pairs  of  the  same  com« 
bination,  the  following  will  be  the  mode  of  conducting  the  expeii- 
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ment : — Interpose  the  rheostat  (fig.  228)  and  the  galvanometer,  b^ 
in  the  circuit  obtained  from  the  single  cell,  c ;  then^  by  coiling  or 
uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  bring  the  needle  exactly  to  45°. 
Next  uncoil  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  and  count  the  number  of 
turns  required  to  bring  the  needle  to  40°.  Suppose  35  turns  are 
required :  this  number  of  turns  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  combination.  Now  introduce  the  two 
cells,  arranged  as  a  compound  circuit,  instead  of  the  single  cell 
at  c.  Bring  the  needle  as  before  to  45°,  interposing  one  or  more 
of  the  resistance  coils  at  d,  if  needed,  by  turning  the  spring  upon 
the  wood  of  the  reels,  and  complete  the  adjustment  by  coiling  or 
uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat.  Again  uncoil  the  wire  of  the 
rheostat  until  the  galvanometer  needle  stands  at  40°.  Seventy 
turns,  or  twice  the  number  previously  required  to  produce  this 
eflFect,  will  now  be  needed.  The  electro-motive  forces  in  the  two 
cases  are  therefore  as  35  to  70,  or  as  i  :  2.  If  instead  of  arranging 
the  two  cells  as  a  compound  circuit  the  zinc  plate  be  connected 
with  the  other  zinc  plate  and  the  copper  with  the  copper,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  circuit,  it  would  have  required  the  interposition  of 
a  greater  resistance  to  reduce  the  needle  to  45°  to  start  with  than 
when  one  cell  only  was  used ;  but  only  35  turns  of  the  rheostat 
would  be  needed  to  brinj^  the  needle  down  to  40°.  This  last  ex- 
periment shows  that  the  electro-motive  force  is  not  altered  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  plates. 

The  electro- motive  force  of  any  combination  may  by  means 
of  this  arrangement  be  compared  with  any  one  selected  as  a 
standard :  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  results  on  the  comparison 
of  the  electro-motive  effects  of  platinum,  zinc,  and  potassium  (260) 
were  obtained. 

Processes  of  Voltaic  Discharge, 

(275)  Having  now  reviewed  the  principal  circumstances  which 
influence  or  exalt  the  activity  of  the  voltaic  battery,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  phenomena  which  are  manifested  when  a 
powerful  combination  is  brought  into  action  by  connecting  its 
opposite  extremities.  Voltaic  action  is  exhibited  only  during  the 
process  of  discharge,  for  the  current  is  a  continuous  succession  of 
discharges  of  the  electricity  developed  and  maintained  by  the  con- 
tact and  chemical  action  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  battery.  The  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery 
may,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  machine,  be  considered  under  three 
heads — ^viz.,  the  discharge  by  conduction,  as  when  the  circuit  is 
completed  by  a  wire  or  other  good  solid  conductor ;  the  discharge 
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by  disruption,  in  which  case  a  luminous  appearance  is  eiliifaM 
through  a  short  interval  of  non-conducting  matter ;  and  the  i^ 
charge  by  convection,  which  takes  place  in  liquids^  and  is  scenip 
paDied  by  chemical  action  and  transference  of  the  particles  of  Ae 
conductor. 

(276)  Conduction  — In  all  cases  where  electricity  is  in  motioB, 
whether  it  be  excited  by  chemical  action^  as  in  the  Toltaic  pik» « 
by  friction^  as  in  the  common  electrical  machine,  the  cancnftii 
conveyed  by  the  entire  thickness  of  the  conductor ;  the  electrieitf 
is  not  confined  to  the  surface,  as  occurs  when  the  electricitj  a 
at  rest,  and  produces  effects  by  induction  only.      In  the  case  of 
the  voltaic  current  as  well  as  in  the  momentary  discharge  of  tke 
Leyden  battery,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  induction  oocui 
between  one  transverse  section  of  the  conductor  and  the  adjacent 
sections  immediately  before  and  behind  it ;  and  but  a  small  par* 
tion  of  the  induction,  sufficient  however  to  be  distinctly  manifat, 
is  diverted  to  surrounding  objects.     By  reducing  the  thickneM 
of  the  conducting  material,  a  large  quantity  of  the  current  ii 
compelled  to  traverse  a  given  number  of  conducting  particles  in 
the  same  time,  and  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  is  thus  pio> 
duced.     The  heat  may  rise  sufficiently  high  to  cause  ignition  of 
the  wire,  and  this  ignition  may  be  produced  at  any  point  of  the 
circuit,  so  as  to  produce  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  gunpowder 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  or  buried  within  the  recesses  of 
a  mine ;  the  operations  of  blasting  may  thus  be  made  to  assume 
a  degree  of  certainty  and  of  safety  hitherto  unattained  by  other 
means,  since  the  moment  at  which  the  discharge  shall  take  place 
is  absolutelv  under  control. 

Elevation  of  temperature  diminishes  the  conductivity  of  the 
metals:  a  good  experimental  proof  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by 
transmitting  through  a  platinum  wire  a  voltaic  current  of  sufficient 
strength  to  raise  the  wire  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  and  whilst  the  current 
is  still  passing,  igniting  a  loop  of  the  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp ;  the  temperature  of  the  other  part  immediately  falls,  owing 
to  the  diminished  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
current  by  the  strongly  ignited  part  of  the  wire.  If  a  loop  of  the 
wire  be  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  the  opposite  effect  is  pro- 
duced j  for  in  this  case  the  reduction  of  temperature  at  one  point 
enables  a  larger  current  of  electricity  to  pass  through  the  wire, 
which  may  thus  be  raised  to  a  heat  approaching  its  point  of  fusion. 
The  power  of  a  voltaic  combination  may  be  roughly  estimated  by 
the  number  of  centimetres  of  platinum  wire  of  uniform  diametcTi 
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hich  it  will  heat  to  redness :  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  is 
^fc^ansmitted  in  equal  intervals  of  time  through  wire  of  the  same 
*-»^iiperature,  whether  it  be  a  centimetre  only  or  a  metre  or  more 
^flb  length :  but  the  increased  length  which  the  stronger  current 
^^■ill  ignite  measures  the  increase  in   tension  of  the  electric  dis- 
sil^harge.     Dr.  Siemens  has  constructed  a  thermometer  depending 
i£.4m  the  diminution  of  the  conductivity  of  a  platinum  wire  by  a  rise 
^of  temperature  [Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  1871,  xix.  443). 
^        The  conductivity  of  the  different  metals  for  electricity  varies 
^?Iiearly  in  the  same  order  as  their  conductivity  for  heat ;  but  it 
^is  remarkable  that  charcoal^  though  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat^ 
^-  transmits  electricity  with  great  facility.     The  measurement  of 
ir  the    conductivity    of   solids    and    of  liquids   for    electricity  has 
I    occupied  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philosophers.     An 
;     ingenious  method  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Becquerel^ 
"^  who  constructed  a  aifferential  galvanometer,  in  which  the  needles 
f  were  surrounded  by  two  insulated  copper  wires  of  equal  length 
'^~  and  diameter  ;  they  were  coiled  in  the  usual  way,  and  formed  two 
independent  circuits^  so  that  the  galvanometer  had  four  termina- 
tions instead  of  two.     When  two  perfectly  equal  currents  were 
transmitted^  one  through  each  wire  in  opposite  directions^  they 
exactly  neutralized  each  other  in   their  effect  upon  the  needle^ 
which  therefore  remained  stationary ;  but  if  either  current  pre- 
ponderated^  a  corresponding  deviation  of  the  needle  was  occa- 
sioned.    To  use  the  instrument^  a  small  voltaic  combination  was 
connected  with  the  galvanometer^  two  wires  passing  from  each 
pole,  so  as  to  divide  the  current  into  two  exactly  equal  portions^ 
one  being  transmitted  through  one  of  the  coils^  the  other  through 
the  second  coil  in  the  opposite  direction.     Wires  of  the  different 
metals  were  then  introduced  into  the  two  circuits.     If  into  either 
circuit  a  conductor  of  inferior  power  were  introduced,  the  current 
in  that  circuit  was  proportionately  diminished,  and  the  needle  was 
disturbed;  but  the  equilibrium  could  be  restored  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  other  circuit ;  then  by  comparing 
the  lengths  of  the  two  wires  thus  introduced,  their  relative  con- 
ductivity   could  be  inferred.      By    means    of  this  instrument, 
conjoined  with  the  use  of  Wheatstone^s  rheostat,  £d.  Becquerel 
was  enabled  to  measure  the  conductivity  of  a  number  of  wires 
of  different  metals  with  precision   {Ann,   Chim,  Phys.  1846  [3], 
xvii.  242).    The  relative  conductivities  of  the  wires  were  obtained 
by  ascertaining  the  lengths  of  the  rheostat  wire,  which  was  re- 
quired to  restore  the  equilibrium,  when  wires  of  different  metals 
were  employed.     In  fig.  229  is  exhibited  the  arrangement  adopted 
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in  tliesc  experiments,  o  is  the  differential  gnlvanoroeter  with  it) 
four  wiics,  1  and  3  bcirg  the  terminations  of  uue  coil,  i  aad  4 
tfaui^e  of  the  utlier  coil  ;  H,  a  voltaic  pair  ;  v.,  the  rheostat ;  andv, 
the  metallic  wire  the  resistance  of  which  is  to  be  measured,  'lliii 
wire  is  stretched  and  insulated  between  two  binding  clamps,  a 
B  ;  a  s,  ia  a  copper  scale,  with  linear  subdivisions  for  measuring  l!ic 
length  of  the  wire  which  is  included  in  the  circuit ;  d  is  a  sliding 


clamp  of  copper,  which  can  be  made  to  move  in  either  directiH  | 
along  the  scale  s,  and  can  be  connected  with  ic,  at  any  desired  pewit,  I 
by  the  clamp  at  d.  Suppose  the  resistance  of  a  certain  lengtbof 
the  wire  w  is  to  be  measured.  Tlie  current  from  h  is  diridrf 
into  two  portions  so  as  to  send  each  in  opposite  directions  thnm^  I 
the  galvanometer.  One  half  of  the  battery  current  is  made  tw 
pans  along  the  wire///,np  the  clamp  d,  and  through  part  oflho 
wire  V);  the  other  half  ia  transmitted  through  the  rheostat,  in 
the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows.  By  coiling  or  uncoiliog  the 
wire  of  the  rheostat,  the  t«'o  circuits  are  rendered  exactly  equnl. 
so  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  shall  stand  at  0°.  No*, 
if  D  be  undamped,  and  it  be  caused  to  slide  through  a  definite 
distance,  say  ^oo"™-  towaixls  b,  the  equilibrium  of  the  galvauo- 
meter  will  be  destroyed;  since  the  resistance  in  w  is  increaKd. 
irhilst  that  in  the  rheostat  remains  unaltered ;  but  by  uncoiling 
the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  additional  resistance  can  he  introduced 
into  the  circuit  of  which  it  forma  a  part ;  the  equilibrium  may 
thus  be  again  restored,  and  the  resistance  of  3co'"'""  of  w  will  be 
given  by  counting  the  number  of  coils  of  ibe  rheostat  required. 
The  comparative  resistances  of  any  number  of  different  wires  in- 
troduced at  w  may  thus  be  readily  ascertained. 

The  following  tabic  exhibits  the  conductivities  of  wires  of 
equal  length  and  diameter  of  various  metals  as  determined  by  this 
process.  The  mercury  vras  placed  in  a  glass  tube  ol  unifami 
diameter, 

These  metals  were  carefully  purified  and  well  annealed.  It 
was  found  that  annealed  metals  conducted  better  than  those  1 
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had  not  undergone  this  process.  If  hard  drawn  silver^  for  instance^ 
have  a  conductivity  of  loo,  the  same  wire  when  annealed  will 
have  a  conductivity  of  io8'57  (Matthiessen).  The  effect  even  of 
a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  in  reducing  the  conductivity 
for  the  time  being  is  very  considerable,  as  will  be  evident  by 
comparing  the  second  column  of  figures  in  the  table  with  the 
first. 

Electric  CondtLctivity  of  Metals,     (E,  Becquerel,  Ann.  Chim. 

Phys.  1846  [3],  xvii.  266.) 


Ato°C. 

Conductivity  at  100°  C. 

Loss  per  cent. 

Metals  employed. 

^ 

each  metal 

Silver  at  o° 

Silver  at  o**  C. 

Silver  at  100° 

beiufr  100  at 

—  100. 

ss  zoo. 

s  zoo. 

0°  c.        i 

Silver       

100 

71-316 

100 

28*7 

Copper 
Gold... 

9i'5'7 

64-919 

91030 

29-1 

64*960 

48-489 

67-992 

25*4 

Cadmium 

24579- 

17506 

24547 

28*8 

Ziiio... 

24063 

17 .596 

24673 

26-9 

Tin  ... 

14014 

8-657 

12-139 

38-2 

Iron ... 

12350 

8387 

11*760 

32*1 

Lead... 

8-J77 

5761 

8078 

30*4 

PlHtinum. 

7*933 

6-688 

9378 

157 

Mercury 

17387 

1*575 

2208 

94 

The  measurement  of  electric  conductivity  may  be  attained 
more  simply  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  known  as  fVheatstone's 
bridge,  combined  with  a  single  galvanometer  of  ordinary  con- 
struction. This  method  is  now  extensively  employed  for  the 
measurement  of  the  conductivities  of  wires  for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses (Phil,  lYans.  1843,  3^3)-  The  principle  of  the  instrument 
will  be  understood  with  the  aid  of  the  following  diagram  : — 
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Upon  a  slab  of  mahogany,  m  m,  are  fiEutened  four  stoat  copper 
wires,  c  a,  c  b,  z  a,  z  b,  the  extremities  of  which  are  attached  to 
bindiDg-screws.  Tlie  binding-screws  z  and  c  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  electrodes  of  a  voltaic  combination,  r ;  the  screws  a  audi 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  terminal  wires  of  tbe  galvanometer,  f 
Suppose,  first,  the  four  wires  to  be  of  equal  length  and  thickneM, 
and  to  be  continuous ;  perfect  equilibrium  would  in  this  caae  be 
established  in  the  galvanometer,  how  powerful  soever  the  current 
from  the  battery,  and  the  needle  would  remain  at  zero :  for  the  two 
currents,  z  bgac  and  z  a  gbc,  are  exactly  equal,  and  both  tend  to 
pass  in  opposite  directions  through  the  galvanometer ;  the  tensioni 
at  a  and  b  are  equal,  and  the  needle  is  consequently  unaffected.  But 
if  a  resistance  be  interposed  in  either  of  the  four  wires,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  needle  is  disturbetl.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  copper 
wire  c  bhe  divided  at  e/;  the  current  from  c  will  now  pass  entirely 
through  the  continuous  wire  c  a;  at  a  it  will  become  divided, 
part  passing  through  the  wire  a  z,  and  a  smaller  portion  throogh 
the  galvanometer  and  the  wire  b  z,  which  offers  a  greater  resis- 
tance than  the  wire  a  z  alone.  If  the  interval  at  e/  be  completed 
by  a  conductor,  such  as  a  mile  of  copper  wire  of  which  the  resis- 
tance is  to  be  measured,  a  smaller  amount  of  the  current  will 
traverse  the  wire  cefb  than  will  pass  along  c  a,  and  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  current  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer; 
but  if  now  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  wire  at  ef  be  intro- 
duced at  h  i,  the  amount  of  electric  tension  at  a  and  b  will  again 
become  equalized,  and  the  needle  will  remain  stationary.  B7 
means  of  the  resistance  coils  and  rheostat,  a  knOwn  amount  of 
resistance  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  agreed  upon,  can  be 
introduced  at  h  i,  and  so  the  resistance  of  the  wire  at  e/may  be 
exactly  determined  in  terms  of  this  interposed  resistance.  Various 
modifications  of  the  form  of  this  apparatus  may  be  used,  and 
many  precautions  are  needed  to  ensure  the  greatest  attainable 
accuracy. 

A  modification  of  this  method  was  applied  by  Matthiessen 
{Phil.  Mag.  1857  [4],  xiii.  81)  in  his  researches  upon  the  con- 
ductivities of  wires  of  various  metals  (PhiL  Trans,  1858,  383; 
1862,  I  ;  1863,  369).  He  considers  the  metals  in  the  first  of  the 
two  following  tables  to  have  been  chemically  pure.  The  wires  of 
the  oxidizable  metals  were  obtained  by  forcing  them  through  an 
opening  in  a  steel  plate,  by  strong  pressure,  the  wire  as  it  was 
formed  being  received  into  a  vessel  filled  with  naphtha. 

Matthiessen  and  Von  Bose  conclude  from  these  experiments 
that  the  law  of  decrease  of  electric  conductivity  is  the  same  for 
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Electric  Conductivity  of  Metals.     {Matthiessen.) 


MeUl  (pare). 


Silver  (hard-drawn) 
Copper  (hard-drawn) 
Gk>la  (hard-drawn) ... 

Zinc  (pressed) 

Cadmium  (pre^tsed)... 
Palladium  (nnnealed) 
Platinum  (annealed) 
Cobalt      

A I  \#U    •••  •••  •••  ••• 

J^  ICKcA  •••         •••         ••« 

ft''    •••       •••       •••       ••• 

Thallium 

A^MHA  ...  •••  ••• 

Arsenic    •••     .«.     ... 

Antimony        

Biamuth 


CondactiTity. 

CondactiTity  at  zoo**  C. 

Silrer  at  c 

»°C.=ioo. 

Silrer  at 
zoo^— 100. 

Each  metal  comparKi 
with  itself  at  o'Cs  100. 

Ato°. 

At  ioo*». 

Lorn  per  ct 

lOO'OO 

71.56 

100  CX) 

71*56 

2844 

99*95 

7027 

9820 

70-31 

29*69 

7796 

55*90 

7811 

7170 

2830 

2902 

2007 

2889 

71*23 

2877 

2372 

1677 

2344 

7070 

2930 

18-44 

1803 

17  22 

1 6-8 1 

1038 

14*50 

6174 

38-26 

13*11 

1236 

8-67 

I2I2 

7cyii 

29-89 

916 

6*41 

8*93 

68-58 

31*42 

832 

5-86 

818 

7039 

29*61 

476 

3*33 

4*65 

6988 

30*12 

4*02 

326 

4*55 

7054 

2946 

1245 

0878 

1'2J?7 

70-51 

2949 

all  metals^  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  relative  cou- 
ductivities  of  the  metals  continue  to  be  the  same  with  trifling 
variation^  whether  they  be  compared  at  0°  or  at  100°  C,  as  will 
be  evident  by  comparing  the  first  and  third  columns  of  figures 
with  each  other.  The  numbers  given  for  palladium,  platinum^ 
cobalt^  iron^  and  nickel  are  calculated  as  on  pure  specimens  from 
experiments  upon  specimens  of  these  metals  known  to  be  slightly 
impure.  In  the  table  which  follows^  the  metals  were  commercially 
pure^  but  the  conductivity^  when  not  absolutely  accurate,  is  pro- 
bably below  the  truth,  as  the  addition  of  a  second  metal  always 
diminishes  the  conductivity. 


Metal. 


Silver  (pure) 

Copper  .. 
'  Sodium 
{  Aiaminium.. 
-  Magneeium.. 

Calcium 

Potassium  .. 

Lithium 


Conduc- 
tivity. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

100*00 

00 

33*0 

7743 

188 

658 

3743 
3376 

25*47 
33*14 

31*7 

19*6 
17*0 
i6*8 

710 
67*3 
63*6 
63*3 

3085 

30 '4 

68  7 

1900 

300 

680 

MetaL 


Iron •• 

Palladium 

Platinum 

Strontium 

Mercury 

Tellurium 

Ked  Phosphorus 


Condaotivity. 

lemp. 
"C. 

30*4 

I'emp. 
»F. 

14-44 

687 

13*64 

17*3 

630 

io*53 

30*7 

693 

6  71 

30*0 

680 

1*63 

22*8 

730 

•000777 

19-6 

67  M 

'00000123 

300 

680 

Matthiessen  finds  that  scrupulous  attention  to  the  purity  of  the 
metals  is  essential.  The  presence  of  2*5  per  cent,  of  phosphoms 
in  copper  reduced  the  conductivity  of  a  specimen  of  the  pure 
metal  from  100  to  7*78.  A  mere  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  copper 
reduced  it  from  100  to  60^  and  the  presence  of  a  little  suboxide 
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in  the  metal  had  a  very  marked  efiect  in  reducing  the  condnctifitjr 
(Matthiessen  and  Holzmann,  PhiL  Trans.  t86o,  85).  Indeed, 
there  are  few  metals  more  easily  aflfected  in  conductivity  by  dight 
traces  of  impurity  than  copper,  so  that  very  great  differences  in 
conductivity  are  observed  in  wires  drawn  from  different  sampiei 
of  what  would  be  regarded  as  good  commercial  copper. 

The  conductivity  of  an  alloy  is  generally  below  that  of 
the  mean  of  its  component  metals.  This  is  seen  in  the  alloy  of 
antimony  and  tin ;  but  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead^  tin  and  ziiie, 
zinc  and  cadmium,  give  a  conductivity  almost  exactly  the  mean  of 
those  of  the  component  metals^  allowing  for  the  proportion  of  eadi 
that  is  present  (Matthiessen,  PhiL  TVans,  i860,  161).  A  similar 
fact  was  observed  by  Calvert  and  Johnson  (149)  in  the  con- 
ductivity for  heat  of  some  of  these  very  alloys.  An  elaborate 
paper  on  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  conductivity  of 
alloys,  by  Matthiessen  and  Vogt,  will  be  found  in  the  PhU.  Tram, 
for  1864,  167. 


AU07. 

Silvei 

=:X0O. 

Temperatnit. 

Calculated 
Conductivity. 

Observed 
Conductivity. 

»C. 
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Lenz  found  that  all  the  metals  continued  to  decrease  in  con- 
ductivity as  the  temperature  rose  to  200°  C,  and  Dr.  Robinson 
proved  that  this  diminution  continued  as  they  were  raised  pro- 
gressively to  a  red  and  even  to  a  white  heat. 

The  non-metallic  bodies  appear  to  increase  in  conductivity 
as  the  temperature  rises,  for  Matthiessen  found  that  the  con- 
ductivity of  graphite  and  of  coke  was  increased  by  heating  them, 
that  of  gas  coke  rising  about  12  per  cent,  between  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature  and  a  ^  light'  red  heat.  Hittorf  obtained 
an  analogous  result  with  selenium.  Comparing  the  conductivity 
at  ordinary  temperatures  of  different  forms  of  carbon  with  that  rf 
silver  at  0°  C.  as  100,  Matthiessen  obtained  the  following  values : — 


Brodie's  purified  Ceylon  graphite 

Gas  coke 

Bunsen's  battery  coke .     .     .     , 


op 

**a 

0*0693  at  71  6 

22 

0*0386  at  77 

25 

0*0246  at  79  2 

262 

(277)  If  equal  quautities  of  electricity,  whether  obtaiucd 
from  the  voltaic  battery  or  from  the  electrical  machine,  be  made 
to  traverse  wires  of  different  metala  of  equal  length  and  diameter 
in  the  same  interval  of  time,  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  wire 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  conductivity,  and  therefore  the 
better  the  conductor  the  less  heat  does  it  emit.  The  general 
truth  of  the  fact  may  in  the  case  of  voltaic  electricity  be  rudely 
but  strikingly  demonstrated  by  taking  a  wire  of  silver  and  one  of 
platinum,  each  of  exactly  the  same  diameter,  and  forming  them 
into  a  compound  wire  consisting  of  alternate  links  of  the  two 
metals.  A  current  of  electricity  may  be  transmitted  through 
this  compound  wire,  of  such  a  strength  as  to  heat  the  platinum 
to  visible  redness,  whilst  the  silver  liuks  will  exhibit  no  such 
intense  heat,  though  each  link  of  the  wire,  from  the  form  of  the 
experiment,  must  transmit  equal  quantities  of  electricity  in  equal 
times.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  heat  developed  at  any 
part  of  the  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current 
multiplied  into  the  resistance  at  that  particular  point.  For  the 
same  wire  the  rise  of  temperature  is  proportioned  to  the  square 
of  the  current,  and  this  is  true  also  for  liquid  conductors. 

Andrews  {Proceed.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1S41,  465),  found  that 
when  a  Bne  platinum  wire  was  traversed  by  a  current  from  one 
of  Dauiell's  constant  batteries,  the  ignition  of  the  wire  varied  in 
intensity  by  varyiug  the  gas  with  which  he  surrounded  the  wire. 
This  wire  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  could  be  filled  at 
pleasure  with  the  different  gases  in  succession.  It  was  found  that 
gaseous  sulphurous  anhydride  and  hydrochloric  acid  bad  a  smaller 
cooling  power  than  atmospheric  air.  Nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
cyanogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  oxygen, 
and  aqueous  vapour,  bad  nearly  the  same  effect  as  atmospheric  air. 
Olefiant  gas,  ammonia,  the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  of  ether  had  a 
greater  cooling  power;  and  hydrogen  a  far  greater  cooling  power 
than  auy  of  the  others.  The  same  subject  has  aluo  been  invest!- 
gated  by  Grove  {Phil.  Trans.  1849,  49). 

The    following  experiment  illustrates   the  cooling  power  of 
hydrogen    very    clearly.       Take 
three  pieces  of  stout  copper  wire,  ~ 

bend  them  into  the  form  shown  at 
www,  fig.  231,  and  attach  them 
to  a  weighted  board,  by  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  bends  can  be 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  water  ' 
contained  in  a  shallow  vessel. 

1  00 
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a  and  b,  where  the  wires  project  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
complete  the  comiciion  by  means  of  spirals  of  fine  platinum 
wircj  both  spirals  being  equal  in  length,  and  each  ciit  from 
the  same  wire.  Each  spirul  will  thus  oppose  an  equal  resii- 
tance  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  When  a  voltaic  cnrreut  of 
a  certain  strength  is  transmitted  tliroiigh  the  wire,  www,  escli 
spiral,  consequently,  becomes  heated  to  the  same  degree  of 
Tisible  ignition.  But  if  two  similar  jars,  one.  A,  filled  with  air, 
the  other,  h,  filled  with  hydrogen,  be  inverted  over  them,  the  wire 
in  the  jar  h  immediately  ceases  to  be  luminous,  while  that  in  i 
becomes  more  intensely  ignited.  This  superior  cooling  power  of 
the  hydrogen  is  no  douiit  mainly  due  to  the  superior  mobility  of 
the  particles  of  the  gas  over  those  of  air  (152,  160). 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  enclosing  the  wires  a  anil  b  in 
separate  glass  tubes,  and  scaling  them  up,  one  in  an  atmusphere 
of  air,  the  other  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Both  were  tben 
included  in  the  same  circuit,  so  that  they  should  transmit  equil 
currents  of  electricity.  Before  transmitting  the  current.  honcTer, 
each  tube  was  immersed  in  a  separate  vessel  which  contained  « 
given  quantity  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  aceurateij 
observed.  After  the  current  had  been  allowed  to  pass  for  a 
certain  time,  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  surrounded  eacb 
wire  was  again  observed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  water  around 
the  tube  which  contained  air  was  considerably  hotter  than  tlwt 
surrounding  the  tube  tilled  with  hydrogen. 

This  result,  paradoxical  [  a  it  appears,  and  as  it  seems  to  hate 
been  regarded  by  Grove,  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  opera- 
tion of  two  principles  which  have  already  been  explained  :  tlie 
firat  of  these  is,  that  the  resistance  oft'ered  by  a  Dietal  to  the 
passage  of  electricity  is  diminished  by  reducing  the  temperature; 
and  the  second  is  that  the  heat  evolved  by  a  current  in  passing 
through  a  conductor  is  inversely  as  the  resistance  which  it  expe- 
riences. Now,  in  this  experiment,  the  primaiy  effect  of  the 
hydi-ogen  is  the  cooling  of  the  conducting  wire;  and  the  conse- 
quencc  is  that  this  cooled  nire,  in  transmitting  the  same  current 
as  a  similar  wire  in  air,  offers  less  resistance,  and  leas  heat  is 
therefore  evolved  by  the  wire  surrounded  by  the  hydrogen  than  by 
the  wire  which  is  surrounded  by  air. 

(278)  Electric  Conduclifily  of  Liquids. — Liquids  are  very 
inferior  to  solids  in  conductivity;  indeed,  the  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  bodies  is  so  extreme  that  it  is  difficult  to 
institnte  an  accurate  comparison  between  tlicm.  The  attempt, 
however,   has  been  made  by  Pouillet  (Compfes  Rendu*,  tS^yidj^m 
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785) :  assuming  as  the  unit  of  comparison  the  conductivity  of  a 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate^  saturated  at  15^  C.  he  gives  the 
following  as  the  relative  conductivity  of  the  undermentioned 
solutions : — 

Saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate     .     .  i 

Ditto,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  .  0*64 

Ditto,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  •  6*44 

Ditto,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk    .     .  0*31 

Distilled  water 0*0025 

Ditto,  with  TTT.TTffTT  ^t  uitric  acid    ....  0*015 

Platinum  wire 2,500,000*00 

The  conductivity  of  a  platinum  wire,  of  a  diameter  and  length 
equal  to  that  of  the  interposed  columns  of  liquid,  is  probably 
estimated  too  high. 

Since  these  results  of  Pouillefs  were  published,  the  subject  of 
the  conductivities  of  liquids  has  been  resumed  by  E.  Becquerel 
{Ann,  de  Chimie^  1846  [3],  xvii.  242).  He  states  that  saline 
solutions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  in  the  first,  the  con- 
ductivity increases  progressively  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  solution,  until  it  becomes  saturated ;  cupric  sulphate  and 
sodic  chloride  afibrding  instances  of  this  kind :  whilst  in  the 
second  class,  of  which  cupric  nitrate  and  zincic  sulphate  may  be 
taken  as  examples,  the  conductivity  increases  with  the  degree  of 
concentration  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  diminishes 
as  the  solution  becomes  more  nearly  saturated.  The  salts  which 
exhibit  this  peculiarity  are  either  deliquescent  or  extremely 
soluble.  The  table  on  p.  564  contains  a  few  of  BecquercFs 
results.  The  saline  liquids  are  to  be  considered  as  saturated 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  differences  so  considerable  should  be 
observed  between  the  conductivities  of  liquids  and  those  of  solids ; 
for  the  processes  of  conduction  in  the  two  cases  are  essentially 
different.  In  liquids  chemical  decomposition  and  free  movement 
of  the  component  particles  are  indispensable,  whilst  nothing 
of  the  kind  takes  place  in  solids.  The  effects  of  heat  are  even 
inverted  in  the  two  cases ;  for  experiment  shows  that  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  the  conductivity  of  the  liquid  increases  rapidly ; 
according  to  Becquerel,  the  conductivity  of  many  solutions  at 
100°  C.  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  same 
solution  at  0°.  These  phenomena^  therefore,  are  the  reverse  of 
those  presented  by  most  solids.  Exceptions,  however,  occur: 
Faraday  has  shown  that   argentic  sulphide,  when    cold,   is   an 
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insulator^  but  on  warming  it  gently  it  b^ns  to  conducti  and 
when  hot  it  affords  a  spark  like  a  metal ;  at  a  point  a  little  bdov 
redness  it  conducts  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  conductiyity  by  the 
heat  produced  by  the  current  which  it  transmits.  Plumbic  sol- 
phide  and  fluoride^  as  well  as  mercuric  iodide^  also  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity.  Glass^  when  cold^  is  an  excellent  insulator  of 
the  electricity  developed  by  friction,  but  when  heated  it  conducts, 
and  when  red  hot  it  possesses  scarcely  any  insulation ;  the  same 
thing  is  also  true  of  the  tourmaline.  Gutta  percha  is  a  much 
better  insulator  at  o^  C.  than  at  40^,  and  the  same  tluDg  is 
observed,  though  to  a  much  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  caoutchouc 
Most  of  these  cases  have  been  traced  to  a  partial  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  compound  under  the  influence  of  softening  by 
heat  (Beetz,  PhiL  Mag.  1854  [4],  viii.  191).  When  liquefied  by 
heat,  these  compounds  nearly  all  undergo  chemical  decomposition, 
and  allow  the  current  to  pass  freely. 

Electric  Conductivity  of  Liquids, 


SabBtaoces  used. 

Density. 

Temp.**C. 

Temp.  **P. 

CondnctiTity. 

Pure  Silver 

0 

3« 

IOO,OOO,000n00 

Solution  of  Cupric  Sulphate     ... 

1-1707 

9-35 

48-6 

5*4« 

• 

Do.      half  the  strength 

n 

y% 

3'47 

Do.      one  fourth  the  strength 

t> 

fi 

1-08 

Solution  of  Sodic  Chloride 

13*4 

561 

3»'5« 

' 

Do.      half  the  strength 

II 

ti 

13^ 

Do.      one  fourth  the  strength 

II 

i> 

13-58 

[Solution  of  Cupric  Nitrate 

r6oo8 

13*0 

55*4 

8W 

. 

Do.      half  the  strength 

II 

II 

"    1 
17^73  ' 

Do.      one  fourth  the  strength 

11 

it 

1344* 

[  Solution  of  Zincic  Sulphate 

1-4410 

M*4 

57*9 

5*77 

. 

Do.      half  the  strength 

»t 

i> 

713 

Do.      one  fourth  the  strength 

»i 

i> 

5*43 

Oil  of  Vitriol  i  measure    ...      j 
Distilled  Water  r  i-  measures     \ 

190 

661 

88-68 

Nitric  Acid  (Commercial) 

131 

131 

556 

9377 

Platinum     

0*0 

3« 

7,933»ooo-oD 

(279)  Electric    Conductivity    of    Gases. — Gases    are    almost 
perfect  insulators  of  the  voltaic  current;   although  some  feeble 
indications  of  conductivity   have  been   discovered   by  Andrews^ 
as  well  as  by  Hankel,  by  E.  Becquerel,  and  by  Buff,  in  a  highly^ 
rarefied  atmosphere^  between  metallic  surfaces  strongly  ignited 
and  in  close  approximation ;  and  Magnus  finds  that  small  as  is 
the  conductivity  of  gases,  they  differ  in  degree   in  this  respect^ 
hydrogen  surpassing  other  gases  and  vapours. 

Grove  has  further  shown  {PhU.  Mag.  1854  [4],  vii.  47)  that 
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in  flame  a  curreat  of  electricity  ig  not  only  transmitted,  but  that 
there  is  evidence  of  its  production  within  the  flame,  and  he 
attributes  its  origin  to  chemical  acdou.  Becqueret  regards  this 
as  a  thermo-electric  phenomenon  (Aiin.de  Chimie,  1854  [3],  slii. 
411).  Becquerel's  experiments,  however,  are  not  conclusive  ;  and 
the  feebleness  of  thermo-electric  currents,  coupled  with  the 
slight  conductivity  of  flame,  render  such  a  view  inadmissible.  If 
two  platinum  wires  be  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a 
galvanometer,  the  free  ends  of  the  platinum  being  twisted  into  a 
small  coil,  and  one  of  the  platinum  wires  be  inserted  into  the 
root  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  whilst  the  other  is  introduced  just  in 
front  of  the  apex  of  the  blue  cone,  a  current  will  be  ijidicated, 
passing  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of  the  flame.  By  forming 
several  jets  of  flame  together  into  a  compound  circuit.  Grove 
succeeded  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide  by  means 
of  the  currents  obtained  from  flame.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, however,  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice,  highly  heated 
gaseous  matter  appears  to  transmit  voltaic  electricity  of  high 
intensity,  and  the  phenomena  thus  displayed  are  of  a  most 
hrilUant  and  remarkable  kind, 

{280)  DisTuptive  Discharge — Electric  Light. — When  the  cur- 
rent is  greater  than  the  conductor  is  able  to  convey,  the  wire 
melts,  and  is  dispersed  in  vapour;  disruptive  discharge,  iu  fact, 
occurs.  Prom  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  this  disruptive  discharge 
may  be  maintained  continuously,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  electricity  in  circulation. 

If  the  air  be  rarefied  between  the  interrupted  conductors,  the 
interval  through  which  the  discharge  can  be  efl'ectcd  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.  The  heat  developed  by  the  passage  of  tlic 
current  between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  when  they  are  iu  contact, 
will  enable  tbem  to  be  separated  for  a  considerable  distance  with- 
out interrupting  the  passage  of  the  current;  this  distance  rangaa 
from  i8°"°'  to  2^°^  when  a  series  of  seventy  of  Daniell's  cells 
50  centim.  in  height  are  employed.  Davy,  with  the  great 
battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  consisting  of  aooo  pairs  of 
plates  on  Wollaston'a  construction,  obtained  au  arc  of  flame, 
between  charcoal  points,  4  inches  (10  eentim.)  in  length,  and  of 
dazzling  brilliancy. 

Despretz,  by  using  600  cells  of  Bunscn's  construction  arranged 
consecutively,  succeeded  when  the  points  were  placed  in  a  vertical 
line  with  the  negative  pole  below,  in  obtaiuing  au  arc  iS3'"™-5 
(about  7"a  inches)  in  length.     With  100  pairs  the  arc  was  only 
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i.mio,.  2  long.  The  most  intense  light,  Lunever,  is  obtained  whi 
the  points  are  separutcd  but  to  a  small  distance,  because  the  re- 
sistance then  being  less,  a  much  larger  qnantily  of  electricity 
passes  in  a  given  time,  aud  the  temperature  is  proportionately 
higher.  Despretz  found  he  obtained  a  much  more  inteose  light 
by  employing  his  fioo  cells  in  sis  parallel  series  so  as  tn  form 
ICX3  cells  of  six  times  the  ordinary  size,  than  when  they  were 
connected  into  one  continuous  series.  He  estimated  the  light 
with  the  arrangement  of  6go  in  sis  parallel  series  to  be  nearly 
six  times  as  great  as  when  loo  cells  only  were  employed, — a 
result  in  conformity  with  the  anticipations  of  theory.  The  s&mc 
observer  found  that  when  the  charcoal  points  were  disjxjscd  in  a 
horizontal  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
length  of  the  arc  when  200  pairs  of  Bnnsen  in  two  parallel  series 
were  employed,  was  greater  in  the  proportion  of  208  to  165, 
when  the  positive  jrole  was  to  the  east  than  when  it  was  to  the 
west  {Comjiles  Rendus,  1850,  xxx.  370), 

Duriug  the  production  of  this  dazzling  light  a  considerable 
mechanical  transport  of  the  materials  composing  the  terminals  of 
the  pile  takes  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ignition 
of  ihe  solid  particles  contriliutes  mainly  to  the  production  of  the 
intense  light  thus  procured.  A  cavity  is  always  produced  in  the 
piece  of  charcoal  attached  to  the  positive  wire  which  is  connected 
with  the  last  platinum  or  copper  plate  of  the  battery;  and  at  the 
Name  time  a  mammillated  deposit,  which  continually  increases  iii 
length,  is  formed  upon  the  charcoal  on  the  negative  wire  iu  con- 
nexion with  the  zinc  plate;  and  usually  portions  of  the  charcoal 
become  converted  into  glistening  plates  of  true  graphite.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  the  electric  light  to  the  purposes  r)f 
illumination,  and  iu  particular  cases,  as  for  temporary  application 
to  illuminating  works  in  process  of  construction  at  night,  or  for 
the  display  of  optical  phenomena  in  the  class-room,  it  is  often  of 
high  value.  Its  application  is,  however,  attended  with  great 
practical  difficulties,  of  which  the  transfer  of  conducting  material 
from  one  pole  to  the  other  is  one  of  the  most  serious ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if,  even  when  the  mechanical  obstacles  are  removed, 
such  a  light  can  be  economically  or  advantageously  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  illumination.  The  light  is  too  intense  for 
the  unprotected  eye  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  the  eipense  is  so  great,  that  unless  t 
electricity  can  be  obtained  in  the  process  of  preparing  s 
mieal  compound  in  the  battery  itself  which  will  defray  t 


:  unless  tbc^_ 
I  some  bI^I^^I 
ray  the  O^^H 
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of  production,  its  success  as  a  mercantile  speculutiou  is  very  |)ro- 
blematicat.*  According  to  E.  Uccquerel,  the  cost  of  the  electric 
light  is  nciki'ly  four  times  as  great  as  tLat  of  aii  equal  light  pro- 
duced by  biiruiug  coal  gas. 


*  The  general  appearani^  of  the  electric  lamp  o{  Duliosn)  is  shown  id 
6g.  33Z,  in  which  T,  t  repnwont  thu  charcoal  poinU  butwtwn  which  the  voltaic 
■re  is  maintained.  The  ohjeut  to  be  effected  ia  to  preactve  thene  pointa  at  a 
uniforui  distance  trorn  eaoli  other,  and  at  thu  aatne  height  in  the  lantern.  «o 
that  the  wurce  of  light  shall  alwayK  be  kept  in  the  same  position  with  renpeet 
to  the  lens. 

The  rpguUtor  by  which  this  result  is  attained  in  i^hown  at  b.  Within  thi« 
is  an  electro- magnet,  and  a  clock  movement,  the  principal  partd  of  whicli  are 
represented  upon  a  larger  acule  in  fig.  233,    The  clock  movement  ia  denigued  to 

¥ia.  233. 


f 


>g  the  two  points  towards  each  other  bo  as  to  c«inpciieate  for  the  waste  they 
burning,  and  the  electro- mi^vt  is  eupluyed  to  check  the  clock 
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This  transfer  of  solid  particles  is  not  confined  to  cases  in 
which  a  porous  conductor  like  charcoal  is  used.  The  densest 
metals,  such  as  platiuutn  and  iridium,  arc  transferred  from  the 
positive  towards  the  negative  terminal,  but  the  arc  in  these  eases 
is  not  so  long  as  wbcu  more  friublc  materials  are  used.     WTicb 


Notion  when  no  longer  needed.  When  the  bsttcrj  U  in  nse  the  ne^tlve  punt 
ia  kIwb}'!  conBamed  in  air  more  slowly  than  the  poditire  one;  aiid  it  becoma 
necsHiiary  tu  provide  ineana  for  moving  eseh  point,  at  a  rat«  proportioned  V>  the 
mpidity  of  iU  conauniption.  Thid  19  effected  bj  mnking  the  drums  m  and  p  of 
unequal  dimenaiuns;  the  chainB  c  and  1^  are  emplojed  to  transmit  the  niove- 
ment  of  the  clockwork  to  the  points  T,  T*.  The  chain  c  attached  to  the  nppei 
or  negative  point  t'.  b  coiled  npon  the  smaller  dmm  »,  and  pasfies  up  tbt 
tubulitr  support  t.  This  chain  is  wound  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
chain  d,  which  alter  passing  over  the  pulley  d',  is  attached  to  the  tube  containing 
the  lower  or  positive  charooal  point  T.  Both  druma  are  placed  upon  a  coniman 
axis,  and  therefore  both  are  moved  by  the  clock  in  the  same  direction,  so  that 
whilst  the  chain  d  attached  to  the  lower  point  is  bi'ing  wound  up,  the  chain  c 
connected  with  the  negative  point  is  being  unwound,  though  les^  rapidly  than 
d,  and  the  negative  point  is  allowed  to  descend.  Instead  of  cbMtis.  which  an 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  mcks  and  pinions  are  now  generally  employed.  Tbi 
wires  fivm  the  battery  (aboot  40  pairs  of  Grove)  are  made  fiut  to  the  Innding- 
screws  B  b',  the  positive  wire  B  being  connevted  with  one  end  of  the  coil  ji  *  oT 
the  electro-matniet  u,  while  the  other  end  of  this  coil  in  in  electrieal  contact  witii 
the  lower  point  t.  Tile  current  is  thus  made  to  pass  through  tlie  electro- 
magnet  on  its  way  to  the  charcoal  points.  When  the  electro- magnet  is  in  fall 
action  it  attracts  the  keeper  k  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  lever  work- 
ing  on  the  fulcrum  F.  The  appr  extremity  of  this  lever,  when  the  keeper  li 
drawn  home,  looka  into  the  ratchet  wheel  seen  edgewise  al  r ;  tbiu  arrenling  ihf 
clock  movement,  and  rendering  the  charcoal  points  stationary.  As  soon  ■■  tb 
distance  beiween  the  puiiits  becomes  too  great,  the  current  liirougli  the  clectrv- 
magnet  beoomes  reduc<;d  in  strength,  and  lets  go  the  keeper  t,  which  ia  foroed 
an-iiy  ftaox  the  magnet  by  the  relea.ting  spring  g.  By  this  meant  the  cluckwurk 
in  immediately  Mt  free,  and  the  points  are  thus  made  to  approach  e«eh  othvr, 
until  the  current  recovirs  sufficient  force  ugain  to  attract  the  keeper,  whitb 
onoa  more  locks  into  tiin  tatchet  wheel  r.  When  the  battery  is  in  good  action, 
these  alternate  motions  of  the  keeper  and  of  the  clockwork  recur  with 
freqoency  and  rcgnlarity ;  to  that  the  poiata  are  mainuined  at  a  dislanCt 
sutfioiently  oonatant  tu  prevent  any  sudden  or  material  fluctuatioD  in  the  amouul 
of  light. 

Duboscq  has  alio  conxtructed  a  lamp  with  two  train*  of  clockwurk,  one 
causing  the  carbon  points  to  approach  and  the  other  ce^iarating  tbeiD.  Whee 
the  points  are  at  the  proper  distance  froin  one  another,  an  electni-tniiguet  ohccki 
both  trains,  if  the  current  is  too  weak  the  train  which  brin<^  the  points  together 
ia  started  ;  if,  on  the  ouulrary,  the  current  passing  is  loo  powerful,  the  other 
train  is  set  in  motion.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  poaiiliility  of  tlie  carbon 
points  coming  in  contaot,  which  sometimes  happens  with  the  other  furtn  of 
l.n,p. 

Mr.  Bronning  lias  devised  a  lamp  in  which  the  points  are  kept  in  contact 
by  gravity,  hut  oti  passing  the  current,  an  elcotro-magnet  is  brought  into  nctiuOi 
which  muntiuns  the  points  at  the  required  disUuce  trom  0 
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a  positire  coke  point  was  opposed  to  a  negative  electrode  of  pla- 
tinum, the  arc  was  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  that  obtained 
by  making  the  coke  negative  and  the  platinum  positive  (De  la  Rive). 
ttrove  found  it  to  be  trne  generally  that  iu  an  oxidizing  medium 
the  brilliancy  and  length  of  the  arc  was  greatest  with  the  most 
oxidizable  metals.  Van  Breda  states  that  portions  of  the  nega- 
tive terminal  are  always  transferred  towards  the  positive  wire. 
This  was  particularly  eiideut  when  iron  balls  were  made  the  ter- 
minals of  the  wires,  although  this  transfer  is  much  less  in  amount 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  than  the  simultaneous  transfer 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  wire.  The  light  that  attends 
the  voltaic  arc  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  the  combustion 
of  the  conducting  material,  for  it  occurs  iu  a  vessel  from  which  air 
is  eshaustcd,  with  a  brilliancy  not  much  inferior  to  that  exhibited 
by  it  in  the  air.  It  may  even  be  produced  between  two  charcoal 
points  which  are  immersed  under  water.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  transference  of  some  material  particles  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  luminous  arc,  Gassiot  found  that  even  when  a 
combination  of  320  cells  on  Daniell's  construction  was  employedj 
no  spark  could  be  obtained  between  two  platinum  surfaces,  con- 
nected ouc  with  one  wire,  the  other  with  the  opposite  wire  of  the 
battery,  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  although  the  two  platinum 
surfaces  were  brought  within  xo-oir  of  an  inch  (o'oo84'"'°')  of  each 
other.  If,  however,  the  transfer  of  some  material  particles  be 
effected  between  the  two  surfaces,  either  by  a  momentary  contact, 
or  even  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  across  the  interval,  the 
current  may  be  established  and  the  luminous  arc  maintained  with 
a  small  number  of  pairs  of  plates.  By  very  much  increasing  the 
number  of  pairs,  Gassiot  succeeded  in  raising  the  tension  to  such 
au  extent  that  the  spark  would  spring  across  the  interval  between 
th6  terminals  of  the  battery  wires.  Mr.  Warreu  De  La  Rue, 
with  his  battery  consisting  of  8040  cells,  has  obtained  sparks  in 
air,  between  a  point  positively  and  a  disk  negatively  charged,  of 
the  length  of  8"'°-5  (-348  inch.)  (299). 

The  heat  produced  iu  the  voltaic  arc  is  of  the  most  intense 
kind.  Metals  like  platinum,  iridium,  and  titanium,  which  resist 
the  greatest  heat  that  cau  be  obtained  by  the  direct  chemical 
action  attendant  upon  combustion  Iu  the  furnace,  melt  readily, 
and  are  transferred  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  terminal  by 
a  voltaic  current  of  high  iuteusity.  The  fusion  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  excavating  a  circular  piece  of  gas  coke,  about  an  inch 
(3j'"°)  in  diameter  and  half  au  inch  (la"""")  thick,  into  the  form 
ol'  a  crucible,  which  is  attached  by  stout  copper  bell-wire  to  the 
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wire  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  last  platinum  jjate  of  the 
battery  ;  a  piece  of  boxwood  charcoul  or  of  gas  coke  about  the 
thickness  of  a  cedar  pencil  is  attached  to  the  wire  connected  witii 
the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery ;  the  metal  for  trial  is  then  placed 
in  the  little  coke  crucible,  aud  the  current  from  2o  or  30  pairs  of 
Grove's  battery  is  transmitted  through  it  by  means  of  the  charcoal 
]>oint  with  which  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  armed. 
Aluraiua,  rutile,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  refractory  bodies,  may 
be  fused  in  the  voltaic  arc,  aud  subsequently  Tolutiiized.  Despretz, 
with  his  powerful  battery  of  600  cell's,  in  six  parallel  series  of  ico 
each,  saw  charcoal  obtained  from  anthracite,  from  graphite,  from 
sugar,  and  from  oil  of  tiirpeutin,  when  moulded  into  the  form  of 
rods,  and  licutcd  in  au  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  under  a  pressure 
of  between  2  and  3  atmospheres,  soften,  bend,  and  bwell  up:  iu 
some  cases  he  cemented  together  the  softened  fragments  into  one 
mass,  and  the  interior  of  the  vessel  was  lined  with  a  black  depjsit 
of  wiiat  he  supposed  to  have  been  volatilized  carbou.  Gassiot 
has  pointed  out  the  remarkable  fact,  of  which  no  explanation  bas 
aa  yet  been  given,  that  the  positive  wire,  or  the  wire  connected 
with  the  terminal  platinum  plate  of  the  battery,  becomes  much  the 
hotter  of  the  two  in  this  action.  This  effect  is  reversed  in  the  case 
of  the  secondary  current  obtained  from  the  Ruhmkorff  coll  (312), 
in  which  the  negative  terminal  becomes  the  hottest,  aud  from 
which  the  dispersion  of  solid  particles  almost  exclusively  occurs. 

Favre  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  1854  [3],  xl.  293)  has  arrived  at  the 
interesting  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the 
solution  of  a  definite  quantity  of  zinc  in  any  given  circuit  is 
lessened  in  the  battery  itself,  in  proportion  as  heat  is  evolved  at 
any  given  point  of  the  circuit,  and  that  heat  is  lost  when  motion 
is  produced  by  the  development  and  exertion  of  electro-magnetic 
power.  The  quantity  of  heat  thus  lost  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  quantity  required  by  theory  if  Joule's  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  (129}  be  adopted.  A  part  of  the  heat  is  thus  converted 
iuto  mechauical  work,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  {130)  be  true.  The  simple  solution  of  a  given 
quantity  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  equal  iu  amount  to  that  dis- 
solved in  the  battery  during  each  experiment,  has  been  fouud  by 
previous  researches  to  be  represented  by  the  number  18O82.  In 
these  experiments  Favre  arranged  the  battery  itself  iu  a  calori- 
meter; aud  in  a  second  calorimeter  he  placed  the  conducting 
wire,  which  was  coiled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  applicable  U> 
the  production  of  electro-magnetic  action,  the  amount  of  which 
oould  be  measured  by  its  power  of  raising  a  weight,      lie  thq^H 
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made  five  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  of  these  the  current 
traversed  the  battery  only  and  a  short  copper  wire ;  in  the  second 
series^  it  traversed  the  battery  .and  the  conducting  wire  of  the 
coil,  the  iron  not  being  included  in  the  coil ;  in  the  third  series, 
the  metallic  core  was  previously  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil ;  in 
the  fourth  series,  the  apparatus  for  rotation  was  set  in  motion  by 
the  electro-magnetism  developed,  but  no  weight  was  raised ;  and 
in  the  fifth  series,  a  known  weight  was  lifted  to  a  definite  height 
by  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  results  were  as 
follows : — 


No.  of 

xBt.  Calorimeter. 

2nd  Calorimeter. 

Heat  lost  for 

Heat  UniU. 

Experiments. 

(Battery.) 

(Conducting  coil.) 

Weight  raised. 

Total. 

I 

186S2 

18682 

2 

18674 

18674 

3 

16448 

3319 

18667 

4 

13888 

4769 

18657 

5 

15427 

2947 

308 

18682 

The  fifth  column  gives  the  total  amount  of  heat  measured  in 
'units  of  heat'  (see  p.  284),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
sensibly  equal  in  each  case. 

The  colour  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  different  metals  when 
deflagrated  between  the  wires  of  the  battery,  is  peculiar  for  each  : 
gold  produces  a  bluish- white  light,  silver  a  beautiful  green  light, 
copper  a  reddish  white,  mercury  a  brilliant  white  light  tinged 
with  blue ;  steel  burns  with  brilliant  yellow  scintillations,  zinc 
with  a  powerful  white  light  tinged  with  blue,  and  lead  with  a 
purple  light.  If  these  lights  be  viewed  separately  through  a  glass 
prism,  large  dark  intervals  will  be  seen  between  a  few  brilliant 
streaks  of  light  of  difierent  colours  and  of  definite  degrees  of 
refrangibility,  so  that  each  metal  may  be  recognised  by  the 
spectrum  that  it  gives  in  the  voltaic  arc  (107^  108). 


Chemical  Actions  of  the  Voltaic  Battery. 

(aSi)  Discharge  by  Convection. — To  the  chemist,  however,  the 
discharge  of  the  voltaic  current  by  the  process  of  convection,  is 
even  more  interesting  than  the  brilliant  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  disruptive  discharge,  since  it  is  in  the  discharge  by  convection 
that  the  important  chemical  actions  of  electricity  are  displayed. 

It  has  already  been  explained  when  describing  the  voltameter 
(272),  that  if  the  connecting  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  terminate 
in.  platinum  plates  or  wires  which  are  made  to  dip  into  acidulated 
water^   decomposition  of  the    liquid   takes  place,  oxygen  being 
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evolved  at  the  surface  of  one  of  the  platiuum  plates,  whUe 
hydrogen  escapes  at  the  siirface  of  the  other.  This  important 
discovery  was  made  in  the  year  1800,  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle, 
and  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  thns  revealed,  enabled 
Davy  a  few  years  later  to  deoomi>ose  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  elements;  bat  by 
showing  their  compound  nature  be  at  ouce  modified,  in  an  im- 
portant manner,  the  views  of  chemical  philosophy  which  had  pre- 
vailed up  to  that  period. 

In  pursuing  these  experiments  on  the  voltaic  decomposition 
of  water,  it  was  soon  observed  tbat  when  copper  wires,  or  the  wires 
of  metals  which  arc  easily  susceptible  of  oxidation,  are  employed, 
gas  escapes  from  one  wire  only ;  whilst  if  platinum  or  gold  wires 
be  used,  gas  is  evolved  from  both.  In  the  first  case,  tlie  oxygen 
combines  with  the  copper  or  oxidizable  metal,  and  forms  an  oxide 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid,  and  therefore  hydrogen 
alone  escapes ;  in  the  second  case,  both  gases  are  evolved,  one 
from  either  plate ;  since  neither  platinum  nor  gold  has  sufficient 
chemical  attraction  for  oxygen  to  combine  with  it  at  the  momenl 
of  its  liberation. 

The  process  of  resolving  compounds  into  their  canstituents  by 
eleetrieity,  is  termed  electrolysis  (from  'electricity"  and  Au<tic, re- 
leasing); a  body  susceptible  of  such  decomposition  is  called  an 
electrolyte  ;  and  the  terminating  wires  or  plates  of  the  battery  are 
called  the  poles  of  the  battery.  The  word  electrode  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  pole  of  the  battery,  and  it  implies  the 
door  or  path  (froru  oSoc,  a  way)  to  the  current  by  which  it  enten 
or  leaves  the  compound  throngh  which  it  is  transmitted.  The 
wires  connecting  the  electrodes  with  the  battery  were  termed  by 
Ampere  rhtophorea  (from  pioQ,  a  stream,  and  iptpiia,  I  carry). 

(283)  Laws  of  Electrolysis. — A  great  variety  of  bodies  admit 
of  being  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  but  the  process  is  not  appli- 
cable to  all  indiscriminately.  It  occurs  under  certain  definite 
laws,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

i.  No  elementary  substance  can  be  an  electrolyte:  for  from  the 
nature  of  the  operation,  compounds  alone  are  susceptible  of 
electrolysis. 

ii.  Electrolysis  occurs  only  whilst  the  body  is  in  the  lipoid  state. 
The  free  mobility  of  the  particles  which  form  the  body  undergoing 
decomposition  is  a  necessary  condition  of  electrolysis,  since  the 
operation  is  always  attended  by  a  transfer  of  the  component  par- 
ticles of  the  electrolyte  in  opposite  directions.  Electrolysis  is 
necessarily  n  process  of  electrical  conduction,  but  it  is  coudvu 
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of  a  peculiar  kiud ;  it  is  totally  different  from  that  of  ordinary 

cxmduction  in  solids.     If  an  electrolyte  be  solidified^  it  instantly 

currests  the  passage  of  the  current ;  for  it  cannot  transmit  the 

electric  current  like  a  wire  or  a  solid  conductor :  the  thinnest  film 

of  any  solidified  electrolyte  between  the  two  electrodes  suspends 

all  decomposition.    Many  saline  bodies  are  good  conductors  when 

in  a  fused  condition ;  for  example^  nitre  whilst  in  a  fused  state 

conducts  admirably ;  but  if  a  cold  electrode  be  plunged  into  the 

melted  salt^  it  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  solid  nitre^  and  no 

current  is  transmitted  until  a  continuous  chain  of  liquid  particles 

is  restored  between  the  plates  by  the  melting  of  the  film ;  these 

effects  are  readily  exhibited  by  including  a  galvanometer  in  the 

circuit.     A  few  partial  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  observed, 

and  have  already  been  alluded  to  (278) ;  but  in  such  cases  the 

decomposition  is  always  extremely  limited. 

iii.  During  electrolysis,  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  are 
resolved  into  two  groups :  one  group  takes  a  definite  direction 
towards  one  of  the  electrodes;  the  other  group  takes  a  course 
towards  the  other  electrode.  This  direction  of  the  ions  (as  the  two 
groups  which  compose  the  electrolyte  have  been  termed,  from  itliv 
going)  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  chemical  actions 
are  going  on  in  the  battery  itself.  The  two  platinum  plates  in 
the  decomposing  cell  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  Daniel!.  These  plates  occupy  respectively 
the  position  of  a  zinc  and  of  a  platinum  plate  in  an  ordinary  cell 
of  the  battery :  that  is  to  say,  if  for  this  decomposing  cell  an 
ordinary  battery  cell  were  substituted,  a  rod  of  zinc  would  occupy 
the  place  of  one  of  the  platinum  plates,  and  would  be  attacked  by 
the  oxygen  and  acid  in  the  exciting  liquid  of  the  battery,  whilst 
a  plate  of  platinum  or  some  other  conducting  metal  would  occupy 
the  place  of  the  second  platinum  plate,  and  would  have  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  exciting  liquid  directed  towards  it.  To  the  plate  of 
the  decomposing  cell  which  corresponds  to  the  zinc  rod,  Daniell 
gave  the  name  of  the  zincode,  which  is  synonymous  with  the 
ariode  of  Faraday  and  the  positive  pole  of  other  writers.  To  the 
plate  which  corresponds  to  the  platinum  or  conducting  metal, 
Daniell  gave  the  name  of  the  platinode,  which  is  synonymous 
with  Faraday's  term  of  cathode,  and  with  the  negative  pole  of 
other  writers.  Oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  acids  generally,  make 
their  appearance  at  the  zincode  in  the  decomposing  cell  during 
electrolysis ;  whilst  hydrogen,  alkalies,  and  the  metals  are  evolved 
upon  the  platinode. 

This  definite  direction  which  the  elements  assume  during 
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electrolysis  may  be  shown  by  collecting  the  gas  which  is  evolveEa 
over  two  platinum  plates,  connected,  one  witli  the  Inst  platinum,  ^ 
the  other  with  the  last  zinc  plate,  of  a  combination  consisting  ofc , 
three  or  four  pairs  of  Grove's  battery.  Hydrogen  will  be  collectedly 
over  the  platiuode,  or  the  plate  in  connexion  with  the  zinc  euc^ 
of  the  arrangement ;  whilst  from  the  ziucode,  or  plate  in  coo^^ 
nesion  with  the  terminal  platinum  plate  of  the  battery,  osygetrr 
is  evolved. 

The  following  experiment  further  illustrates  the  definite  d'^£; 
rection  which  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  assume.  L^if 
four  glasses  be  placed  aide  by  side,  as  represented  in  fig.  234,  eacl 
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divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  partition  of  card,  or  three  or 
four  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  let  the  glasses  be  in  cteetriesl 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  platinum  wires  which 
terminate  in  strips  of  platinum  foil-  Place  in  the  glass  No.  1,  a 
solution  of  potasaic  iodide  mixed  with  starch;  in  2,  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt,  coloured  blue  with  sulphate  of  indigo; 
in  3,  a  solution  of  ammonic  sulphate,  coloured  blue  with  b 
neutral  infusion  of  the  red  cabbage;  and  in  4,  a  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate.  Let  the  plate.  A,  be  connected  with  the  positive 
wire,  and  let  a  complete  the  circuit  through  the  negative  wire. 
Under  these  circumstances  iodine  will  speedily  be  set  free  in  b, 
and  will  form  the  blue  iodide  of  starch;  chloriue  will  show  itself 
in  d,  and  will  bleach  the  blue  liquid ;  sulphuric  acid  will  lie  seeu 
in/,  and  will  redden  the  infusion  of  cabbage;  sulphuric  acid  will 
also  be  liberared  in  A,  as  may  he  seen  by  introducing  a  piece  of 
blue  litmus  paper,  which  will  immediately  be  reddened;  whilst  a 
piece  of  turmeric  paper  will  be  turned  brown  in  a,  from  liberated 
potash ;  in  c  it  will  also  he  turned  brown  by  the  soda  set  free ; 
in  e  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  wilt  become  green  from  the  am- 
monia which  is  disengaged  j  and  in  ff  metallic  copper  will  be 
deposited  on  the  platinum  foil. 
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iv.  The  amount  as  well  as  the  direction  of  electrolysis  is  defi- 
nite,  and  it  is  dependent  upon  the  action  in  the  battery;  being 
directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  by  experiment  that  for  every  65  milli- 
-grammes  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery^ 
provided  local  action  be  prevented,  1 8  milligrammes  of  water  are 
decomposed  in  the  voltameter ;  or  if,  as  in  the  preceding  expe- 
riment, several  electrolytes  be  arranged  in  succession,  each  com- 
pound will  experience  a  decomposition  proportioned  to  its  che- 
mical equivalent.  For  instance — if  the  current  be  made  to  pass 
first  through  fused  plumbic  iodide  (Fbl^),  and  then  through  fused 
stannous  chloride  (SnCl^) — for  each  65  milligrammes  of  zinc 
dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery,  207  milligrammes  of  ' 
lead,  and  118  milligrammes  of  tin  will  be  separated  on  the  re- 
spective platinodes,  whilst  254  (or  2  x  127)  milligrammes  of  iodine, 
and  71  milligrammes  or  2  x  35*5  milligrammes  of  chlorine  will  be 
evolved  on  the  respective  zincodes.  These  numbers  correspond 
with  the  chemical  equivalents  (not  the  atomic  weights)  of  the 
several  elements  named. 

Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  (i.e.,  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  a  given  trans- 
verse section  of  the  conductor  in  unit  time)  produce  no  variation 
in  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  which  is  effected  by  the 
arrangement.  For  example :  if  three  similar  voltameters,  pro- 
vided with  plates  of  equal  area,  be  arranged  as  at  a,  b,  c,  fig,  235, 
the  first  will  transmit  twice  as  much  electricity  in  a  given  time 
as    either    of    the 

others.  The  current  ^^^-  ^35- 

will  therefore  have 
twice  the  intensity 
in  a;  but  the  total 
quantify  of  gas  col- 
lected from  b  and  c 
together  will  be  ex- 
actly equal   to  the 

total  amount  yielded  "^ 

by  a  in  the  course  of  the  experiment.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  is  separated  from  a  given  quantity  of 
mutter  in  the  act  of  combination  is  able,  irrespective  of  its  inten- 
sity, when  thrown  into  the  current  form,  to  produce  the  decom- 
position of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  any  compound  bodv  which  is 
susceptible  of  electrolysis ;  and  hence  it  hat 
the  equivalent  weights  of  the  simple 
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each  substance  wliicti  are  associated  with  equal  quantities  of  e 
tricity,  aiid  have  naturally  equal  electric  powers. 

To  these  laws  may  be  added  a  fifth — viz.: 

V.    Tltose  bodiea  only  are  electrolt/les  which  are   composed  q 
conductor  and  a    non-conductor.     The  conductors  accumulate  < 
the  platiuode,  the  non-condnctors  on  the  zincode.      For  example:^ 
plumbic  iodide  when  melted  conducts  the  current;  metallic  leadHI 
which  is  a  conductor,  accumulates  at  the  platiiiode ;  whilst  iodines 
which   is   a   nou-couductor  even    wheu  melted,   collect)!   at  th^Hi 
zincode.     Ou  the  other  band,  red  chloride  of  sulphur  (S"Clj)  i^a 
not  an   electrolyte,  although   composed   of  single  eqiHvalenit  a-  ^ 
its  components ;    and   melted  sulphur,   and   chlorine,   when  tb^ 
latter  is  liquefied  by  pressure,  are  both  insulators  of  electricity. 
A  compouud  composited  of  two  conductors   is  equally  unfit  for 
electrolysis.     For  iustance,  a  metallic   alloy,  such  as   plumber's 
solder,  composed  of  two  parts,  or  oue  equivalent,  of  lead,  antf 
one  part,  or  one  equivalent,  of  tin,  when  melted,  conducts  tlie 
current    perfectly,    but    no    separation    of     its    constituents    it 
cffecied. 

(^83)  Relative  Decomjjosabilily  of  Electrolytes. — Every  elec- 
trolyte, since  it  can  transmit  a  current,  is  also  capable  of  gene- 
rating a  current  if  it  be  employed  to  excite  action  in  the  battciy 
itself.  Comparatively  few  electrolytes,  however,  are  practicallv 
available  for  this  purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  depositei) 
compounds  be  dissolved  as  fast  as  they  are  produced;  othenrise 
the  crust  of  insoluble  matter  which  is  formed  ui>on  the  plates  of 
the  battery  introduces  a  mechauical  obstacle  by  which  the  action 
is  speedily  checked. 

Great  diflereuces  occur  in  the  facility  with  which  different 
electrolytes  yield  to  the  decomposing  power  of  the  voltaic  current. 
Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  chemical  opposition  beiweon 
the  elements  of  a  compound  the  more  readdy  it  yields  to  electro- 
lysis. The  following  table  exhibits  the  order  in  which,  according 
to  Faraday,  the  different  compounds  which  are  enumerated  yield 
to  electrolysis;  those  which  are  most  readily  decomposed  standing 
first  on  the  list  : — 


Solution  of  potasaic  iodide 
Fused  ai^entic  chloride 
Fused  zincic  chloride 
Fused  plumbic  chloride 


Fused  plumbic  iodide 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 


{284)  Electro-chemical  Actions. — The  suspension  of  chemical 
action  which  occurs  under  the  influence  of  electrical  inductioajj 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  correlation  of 
physical  forces.  This  suspension  is  well  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  ziiic  when  placed  in  contact  with  copper  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  sea-water,  acts  in  preventing  the  corrosion  of  copper,  and 
transfers  to  itself  the  chemical  energy  which  would  otherwise  be 
manifested  ui)on  the  copper  (261).  A  similar  suspension  of 
chemical  action  is  produced  in  the  ordinary  case  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  between  two  platinum  electrodes  by  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent; here  the  electricity  appears  to  act  by  weakening,  or  rather  by 
partly  neutralizing,  ordinary  chemical  attraction  iu  one  direction, 
whilst  it  strengthens  or  adds  to  it  in  the  opposite,  and  hence  the 
particles  which  were  previously  in  combination  with  each  other 
lose  their  attraction  one  for  the  other,  and  acquire  it  for  those 
particles  which  are  next  adjacent  to  them  in  the  liquid ;  if,  for 
instance,  ihc  brackets  above  the  subjoined  formulse  indicate  the 
stale  of  combination  of  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  before 
the  passage  of  the  current,  the  brackets  below  would  indicate  the 
^effect  produced  after  its  transmission,  thus: — 


\ 


HCl     HCl     HCl     HCl 


fere  z  c  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battery,  and  +  and  —  the 
terminal  wires  of  the  arrangement :  the  positive  electricity  seems 
to  detach  the  chlorine  adjacent  to  it  from  the  hydrogen  with 
which  it  was  previously  in  combination,  whilst  the  negative  elec- 
tricity produces  a  similar  effect  upon  the  contiguous  particles  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  intermediate  portions  are  polarized  in  the 
manner  above  represented. 

The  following  modification  of  this  eipenment  also  shows  iu 
a.  striking  manner  the  remarkable  influence  of  electric  polarity 
upon  chemical  attraction : — If  two  separate  glasses  filled  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  into  one  glass 
the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  plunged,  whilst  the  positive 
wire  dips  into  the  other  cell,  no  decomposition  will  ensue;  but  if 
a  connexion  be  established  between  the  two  glasses  by  means  of 
a  slip  of  platinum  foil,  one  end  of  which  is  made  to  dip  into  each, 
the  current  will  be  immediately  transmitted :  hydrogen  will  be 
evolved  upon  the  platiuode  in  one  glass,  and  oxigen  upon  the 
zincode  iu  the  other  glass;  whilst  owing  to  the  polar  condition 
into  which  t''  ''n    of  platinum  is  thrown,  hydrogen 

will  be  gi«  '^  the  slip,  and  oxygen  wiU.  \«. 
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evolved  upon   the    other  extremity  of   it,  although    the   metal 
itself   esperiences  no  sensible  change  beyond   a  slight    rise  of    ~3 
temperature. 

(285)  Electrolysis  of  Sails. — It  has  already  been  utatcd  .^E 
(282,  iv.)  that  when  a  binary  compound,  8ucL  as  a  fused  chloride  ^^ 
or  an  iodide,  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  the  ious  or  components  ^sm 
of  the  compound  are  separated  at  the  respective  electrodes  in  ^r- 
equivalent  proportions;  the  metal  appearing  at  the  platinode, .^-^ 
whilst  the  chlorine,  or  corresponding  element,  is  deposited  at  the-s^M 
aincode.  If  the  zincode  of  the  battery  be  formed  of  a  substancc^^^ 
capable  of  combining  with  the  chlorine  or  corresponding  element,.^  , 
an  equivalent  amount  of  the  chloride  or  other  compound  of  thia^^sa 
metal  will  be  formed   there ;  and  when  the  metal  of  the  zincod^^MC 

is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  compound  which  is  under 

going  decomposition,  the  original  compound  is  reproduced.      For^^^ 

instance,  if  a  quantity  of  fused  argentic  chloride  (AgCl)  be  de 

composed  by  a  current  which   is   conducted  into  it  by  means  o^^ff 

silver  wires,  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  will  undergo  no  altera 

tion ;    for   in   this    experiment,  as  fast  as  the  silver    is  depositef^E 
upon  the  negative  wire,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  silver  will  b^s 
dissolved  from  the  positive  wire,  since   the   latter  wire  combiness 
with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine  which  is  liberated  at  this       1 
point.     Let  Ag  +  represent  the  positive  silver  wire,  or  Ktucode^        J 
by  which  the  current  ia   conveyed  into  the  melted   chloride,  and       ■ 
—  Ag  the   negative  wire ;  if  the   brackets  in  the  upper  row  of 
symbols  which  follow  indicate  the  combination  before  the  passage 
of  the  current,  the  lower  ones  will   show  the  arrangement  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  decomposition  ; — 


-Ag  I  AgCl  AgCl  AgCl  1  Ag  + 

AgAg  I  ClAg  ClTg  OAg  I 

An  examination  of  the  products  furnished  by  the  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  oxysalts  (or  salts  formed 
from  acids  which  contain  oxygen),  exhibits  results  which  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the  components  of  su 
electrolyte  are  separated  in  equivalent  proportions — but  further 
investigation  shows  that  they  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  it ; 
these  experiments  also  lead  to  the  very  interesting  conclusions 
which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  salts  io 
general. 

When  a  solntiou  of  an  oxysalt  such  as  sodic  sulphate  is  sub- 
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mittcd  to  electrolysia,  a  quantity  of  acid  accumulates  around  the 
positive  ptate,  and  of  alkali  around  the  negative  plate  :  whilst  at 
the  same  time  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  set  free.  The  pro- 
portions of  each  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  diaphragm 
apparatus,  in  which  the  products  of  decomposition  can  he  kept 
separate  from  each  other,  and  the  gases  which  are  evolved  can  he 
separately  collected.  Such  an  apparatus  was  contrived  by  Daniell, 
and  is  represented  in  tig.  336.     a  and  b  are  the  two  halves  of  a 
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stout  glass  cylinder,  which  are  fitted  by  grinding  upon  a  hollow 
ring  of  glass,  c;  the  two  rims  of  this  ring  are  ground  down  to  a 
grooved  shoulder,  so  as  to  allow  a  thin  piece  of  blwldcr  to  he  tied 
over  each  end  of  the  ring,  which  is  thereby  converted  into  a  kind 
of  drum ;  at  k  is  a  small  hole  through  which  the  cavity  thus 
formed  can  be  tilled  with  liquid ;  u  and  e  are  two  bent  glass  tubes 
for  carrying  off  the  gases  evolved  during  electrolysis ;  g  and  h  are 
two  large  platinum  electrodes,  which  pass  through  corks  in  tl)e 
necks  of  the  cylinder,  and  can  be  connected  with  the  battery 
by  means  of  the  wires,  /,  i.  The  apparatus  thus  forms  three 
compartments,  which  may  he  filled  with  the  liquid  for  experi- 
ment, and  the  whole  may  be  supported  in  a  frame  of  wood. 
By  the  employment  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  found  that  while  a 
quantity  of  acid  accumulates  at  the  zinc-ode,  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  alkali  is  set  free  at  the  platinode.  At  the  same  time,  a 
quantity  of  gas  is  also  emitted  from  each  electrode,  that  from  the 
zincode  being  oxygen,  and  that  from  the  platinode  hydrogen. 
Upon  placing  a  voltameter  in  the  coui-se  of  the  circuit,  it  is  found 
that  a  quantity  of  gas  is  emitted  from  the  saline  liquid,  exactly 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  voltameter;  and  upon  neutral- 
izing the  acid  and  alkali,  they  likewise  are  in  equivalent  ratioit 
to  the  ga8  which  ia  emitted  (Dauiclt,  Phil.  TVans.  tSjq,  i^';,  a,a!l 
p  p  2 
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1 840,  309).*    Suppose  that  the  gas  collected  in  the  voltameter  is 
3^33  cubic  cenlimetres  (or  the  quantity  yielded  by  18  tngrma.  of 
water  at  0°  C  and  760°™  baroi^ctric  pressure),  the  united  quantity 
of  oxygreii  and  hydrogen  from  the  solution  of  sodic  sulplmte  would 
be  the  same, — and, in  addition, one  equivalent  iu  mgrms,  or  142 
mgrms.  of  sodic  sulphate  would  be  decomposed ;   62  mgrms.  o 
soda  (Nu^O]  would  apparently  be  liberated  at  the  platiuode,  Rnd_K 
80  mgrma.  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO^)  at  the  zincode.      Upoo..^ 
substituting  a  voltameter  of  fused  plumbic  chloride  in  the  circuiti^ 
for  ouc  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  still  continuing  to^z: 
traiisniit  the  current  through  the  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  it  was^^ 
found  that    for   every  equivalent    of  plumbic    chloride  which  wa^^= 
decomposed,  i  equivalent  of  the  mixed  gases  was  evohed  from  thr-  - 
saline  solutioujand  at  the  same  time  1  equivalent  of  the  sulphat^^ 
was  decomposed.     What  is  observed  in  the  case  of  sodic  sulpbat^^ 
holds  good,  also,  with  the  oxysalts  of  the  alkalies  and  earths 
generally. 

(286)  Bearing  of  ElectroIyHs  on  the  Binary  T/ieoty  of  Salts. — 
It  ia  a  fuudameotal  law  of  voltaic  action,  that  the  current  id 
any  circuit  at  the  same  time  is  equal  in  every  cross  section  of  the 
circuit,  and  conactiucutly  its  decomposing  power  i»  each  section 
must  also  be  equal ;  yet,  in  the  esse  of  sodic  sulphate,  there 
appears  to  be  in  the  saline  solution  twice  as  much  dccompo»ilian 
that  occurs  in  the  adjacent  voltameter,  although  both  arc  tnuu- 
mitting  the  entire  current  from  the  battery.  A  satisfactory  and 
complete  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is,  however,  aflbrdcd  by  the 
binary  theory  of  salts  in  the  following  manner: — 

Upon  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  the  component  ions  of  sodic 
sulphate  are  not  soda  and  sidphuric  anhydride  (NajO,SOj)  biit 
sodium  and  sulphioo  (a  compound  of  4  atoms  of  oxygen  and  i  of 
sulphur),  the  compound  being  sodic  sul^fiiomde  (Noj.SOJ  ;  and 
such  it  proves  to  be  under  the  influence  of  electrolysis,  sodium 
being  liberated  at  the  platinode,  whilst  sulphlon  appears  at  thr 
zincode.  Sodium,  however,  caunot  exist  in  the  presence  of  water ; 
the  metal  immediately  takes  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  iotu 
soda  ;  2  Na3+4  H„0  yielding  4  NaHO+  2  Hj ;  the  alkali  is  di»- 


*  Thii  otntervHtion  is  ttrictl^  true,  as  I  found  bj  naiaeruiu  earefol  repeCi* 
tionit  of  tliesa  eiporimeate,  although,  as  Msgnua  {Fogg.  Annal,  1857,  <bL  I) 
ban  pointed  oat.  when  the  quantity  of  acid  and  alkali  becomea  congjdenblt  in 
the  two  cells,  the  liberated  acid  and  altiali  each  triuiiiuiit  a  portbm  of  tJu 
current  lu  Hell  a»  the  aodic  nulphate,  lo  that  if  the  vxperiment  be  aodulv  pro* 
longed,  till'  portion  of  the  ucid  and  huse  det  free  is  W  tliaa  that  wbich  I) 
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solved  in  the  liquid,  whilst  the  hydrogen  escapes  as  gas.  Sulphion 
is  equally  unable  to  exist  in  the  separate  form ;  it  combines  with 
hydrogen^  2  H3O  +  2  SO^  becoming  Og  +  a  H^SO^  while  oxygen 
escapes^  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed ;  and  since  both  sodium 
and  sulphion  are  liberated  in  equivalent  proportions,  the  quantity 
of  water  decomposed  is  also  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  salt 
electrolysed. 

On  the  foregoing  view,  therefore,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  such  saline  solutions  is  a 
secondary  action.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  a  metal  which,  like 
copper  or  lead,  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, be  substituted  ifor  one  of  sodic  sulphate  as  the  electrolyte, 
no  hydrogen  shoidd  be  evolved,  but  the  metal  itself  should  appear 
upon  the  platinode  ;  whilst  if  the  other  constituent  of  the  salt  be 
one  which,  like  chlorine,  is  unable  to  take  hydrogen  from  water 
at  common  temperatures,  no  oxygen  should  be  emitted.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  making  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  cupric  or 
plumbic  chloride,  the  salt  is  resolved  into  metallic  copper  or 
metallic  lead,  and  chlorine  gas,  but  no  oxygen  or  hydrogen  is 
liberated.  These  observations  will  explain  the  reason  that  although 
water,  when  pure,  is  scarcely  decomposed  by  the  current  from  100 
cells  or  upwards,  yet  it  appears  instantly  to  become  a  good  elec- 
trolyte on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid,  or  of  solution  of  a 
salt  of  an  earth  or  an  alkali ;  for  upon  the  addition  of  the  salt,  it 
is  this  body  which  is  decomposed,  and  the  water  is  then  resolved 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  a  secondary  action  in  the  manner 
already  explained.  Sulphuric  acid  in  solution  is  in  like  manner 
resolved  into  hydrogen  and  sulphion,  Hg  and  SO^.  In  neither 
case  is  the  water  directly  electrolysed.  This  observation  also  ex- 
plains a  circumstance  which  much  perplexed  the  earlier  experi- 
menters upon  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  pile.  In  all 
experiments  in  which  water  was  decomposed,  both  acid  and  alkali 
were  invariably  found  to  be  liberated  at  the  electrodes,  although 
distilled  water  was  employed ;  and  hence  it  was  believed  for  some 
time  that  the  voltaic  current  had  some  mysterious  power  of  gene- 
rating acid  and  alkaline  matter.  The  true  source  of  these  com- 
pounds, however,  was  traced  by  Davy  {PhiL  Trans.  1807,  a),  who 
showed  that  they  proceeded  from  impurities  contained  either  in 
the  water  employed,  or  in  the  vessels  made  use  of,  or  in  the 
atmosphere  itself.  Having  proved  that  ordinary  distilled  water 
always  contains  traces  of  saline  matter,  he  redistilled  it  at  a 
temperature  below  the  boiling-point,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of 
carrying  over  salts  by  splashing :  he  found  that  when  he  used 
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marble  cups  to  contain  the  water  for  decomposition,  the  acid 
the  hydrochloric  and  the  alkali  was  soda,  both  derived  from  sodic 
chloride  present  in  the  marble  itself;  when  agate  cups  were  used 
to  contain  the  water,  he  obtaiued  silica ;  and  when  he  used  gold 
vessels,  he  procured  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  which  he  traced  to 
atmospheric  air ;  by  operating  in  vacuo,  the  quantity  of  acid  and 
alkali  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  decomposition  then 
was  almost  arrested,  although  he  operated  with  a  battery  of 
50  pairs  of  plates  4  inches  (10  centimetres)  square.  Hence  it 
is  manifest  that  water  itself  is  not  an  electrolyte,  but  it  is 
enabled  to  convey  the  current  if  it  contain  only  faint  traces  of 
saline  matter. 

The  following  Table  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  saline 
bodies  may  be  classified  in  relation  to  their  mode  of  electric  de- 
composition ;  the  anion  indicating  the  electro-negative,  the  cathiom. 
the  electro-positive  component. 


A,  Simple    ... 


(Simple  Anion 
(Simple  Cathion    ... 


B,  Complex     ...  / 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


/  fS  /!•  Simple  Anion 

i  Compound  Cathion . . . 

g  J  2.  Compound  Anion    ... 
Simple  Cathion 

3.  Compound  Anion    ... 
^      Compound  Cathion 

'i.  Compound  Anion    ... 
Simple  Cathions 

^2.  Compound  Anion    ... 
\^  V      Simple  and  Compound  Cathions 


...     •  •  • 


)  Ag,Cl. 

}  H,N,C,HA. 


Na,,PO,. 


1 

[  (Na,H,H,N)PO,. 


When  the  solutions  of  the  monobasic  salts  are  the  subjects  of 
electrolysis,  the  proportion  of  acid  and  base  liberated  is  in  single 
equivalents;  for  example,  a  solution  of  potassic  nitrate  yields 
I  molecule  of  potash  and  i  of  nitric  acid,  for  each  molecule  of  fused 
argentic  chloride,  which  is  decomposed  in  a  separate  voltameter 
included  in  the  same  circuit.  2  AgCl,  and  2  KNO3  +  3  H^O 
become  respectively  separated  into  Agj,  with  Clj,  and  Hj-h  a  KHO 
with  aHN03  +  0. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  dibasic  salt,  such  as  sodic 
sulphate  (Na^SOJ,  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  for  each  molecule 
of  the  salt  decomposed,  2  molecules  of  argentic  chloride  would 
simultaneously  undergo  electrolysis,  if  included  in  the  same  cir- 
cuit ;  2  AgCl  becoming  Agg  and  Clg,  while  Na^SO^  •+  3  HgO  yield 
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7.  NaHO  +  H„  at  tbe  platinode,  together  with  HjSO^  +  O,  which 
appear  at  the  zincode. 

Again,  i  molecule  of  fused  plumbic  iodide  Pbl,,  would  undergo 
decom position,  whilst  2  molecules  of  argentic  chloride  would,  if 
included  in  the  same  circuit,  be  at  the  same  moment  reaolyed  into 
its  elements ;  a  AgCI  becoming  Agj  and  Clj,  whilst  Pblj  yield 
Pb  and  I,. 

In  an  analogous  manner  when  a  tribasic  salt,  such  as  trisodic 
phosphate  (NajPOJ,  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  the  same  current 
which  would  decompose  2  molecules  of  the  phosphate  would 
aimultaueously  liberate  the  chlorine  and  silver  from  6  molecules 
of  argentic  chloride  in  the  voltameter;  6  AgCl  becoming  3  Agj 
and  3  CI„,  and  at  the  same  time  2  Na,P0^  +  9  H^O  yield  6  NaHO 
and  3  Hj  at  the  platinode,  whilst  3  HjPO^  and  3  O  appear  at  the 
z  ID  code. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  various  elements 
set  free  by  electrolysis  corresponds  in  each  case  to  the  equivalent, 
but  not  to  the  atomic  weight. 

This  principle  may  be  still  further  exemplified  in  other  modi- 
fications of  the  phosphates.  When  a  solution  of  i  molecule  of 
sodic  pyrophosphate  (Na^P^Oj)  with  6  molecules  of  water  (6  HjO) 
is  electrolysed,  4  molecules  of  argentic  chloride  are  decomposed 
in  the  voltameter,  whilst  4  NaHO  and  3  H^  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  platinode  of  the  diaphragm  cell,  and  H,P„Oj  with  Oj 
are  set  free  at  the  zincode.  When  a  solution  of  2  molecules  of 
sodic  metaphosphate  2  (NaPO^)  is  decomposed  with  3  molecules 
of  water  (3  HjO),  2  molecules  of  argentic  chloride  arc  electrolysed 
in  the  voltameter,  whilst  2  NaHO  and  Hj  appear  at  the  platinode 
of  the  diaphragm  cell,  and  2  HPOj  with  O  is  liberated  at  the 
zincode.  In  each  case  the  phosphoric  acid  thus  transferred  pre- 
serves its  tribasic,  tetrabasic,  or  monobasic  character,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  salt  which  was  electrolysed. 

The  results  of  the  electrolysis  of  the  monobasic  and  polybasic 
oxyaalts,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  admit  of  a  simple  explanation  upon 
the  binary  theory.  The  results  of  the  decomposition  of  the  basic 
salts  are  not,  however,  so  easily  reconciled  with  this  view.  Ac- 
cording to  E.  Becqucrel,  when  basic  salts  are  decomposed, — for 
each  molecule  of  argentic  chloride  in  the  voltame* 
of  a  monobasic  acid  is  liberated  at  the  zincod 
atoms  of  base  which  were  previously  in  com 
acid  are  liberated  at  the  platinode.  My  OW 
thb  point  confirm  this  view,  although  &on 


I 
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trials  ou  the  basic  nitntes,  basic  nitrate,  and  basic  acetates  of 
lead,  I  always  obtained  a  smaller  quautity  of  plumbic  oxide  and 
of  mctotlie  lead  than  was  required  by  tlieorj',  if  this  law  held 
good :  probably  this  deficiency  was  due  to  the  secondary  action 
of  the  solution  upon  the  liberated  oiide.  When,  for  example,  the 
tribasic  plumbic  acetate  [Pb  3  PbO,  a  C^HgO,)  was  decomposed, 
employing  as  the  electrodes  plates  of  lead  instead  of  plates  of 
platinum,  for  every  2  of  acetion  (CglljOj)  which  appeared  at  the 
ziucode,  somewhat  less  than  1  atom  of  metallic  lead  and  2  mole- 
cules of  oside  of  lead  appeared  at  the  platiuode :  so  that  the 
Bait  appeared  to  liavc  undergone  decomposition  iuto  Pb  +  aPhO 
and  2  CjIIgO,.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  an  ion 
consisting  of  Pb  +  3  PbO*  with  the  binary  theory.  The  most 
probable  explauatiou  appears  to  be  this:  viz.,  that  the  plumbic 
.  oside  is  attached  to  the  normal  acetate  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
water  of  crystallization,  and  that  the  normal  acetate  is  the  true 
electrolyte,  whilst  the  oxide  is  left  upon  the  electrode  in  the 
insoluble  form  as  soon  as  the  aeid  which  kept  it  in  solution  is 
removed.  A  similar  explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of 
other  soluble  basic  salts. 

Faraday's  principle,  '  that  if  the  same  pair  of  elements  unite 
with  each  other  to  form  more  than  one  compound,  it  is  only  the 
compound  which  contains  one  atom  of  each  elcmeiit  that  admits 
of  electrolysis,'  although  generally  true,  if  wc  substitute  the  ex- 
pression equivalent  for  that  of  atom,  cannot,  however,  be  laid 
down  as  a  law  of  electric  decomposition.  It  oceasioually  happeus 
that  two  diS'erent  electrolytes  coutiuning  the  same  elements  exi»t. 
Both  eupric  chloride  (CuClj)  and  cuprous  chloride  (CujClj),  for 
example,  are  electrolytes.  When  a  current  of  given  strength  is 
transmitted  successively  through,  i,  a  solution  of  eupric  sulphate ; 
2,  a  solution  of  eupric  chloride ;  and  3,  fused  cuprous  chloride,— 
decomposition  takes  place  simultaneously  in  each ;  but  for  each 
molecule  of  eupric  sulphate  resolved  into  Cu  and  SO^  one  of  eupric 
chloride  is  decomposed  into  Cu  and  Cl^,  and  one  of  cuprous 
chloride  into  Cuj  and  Cl^ ;  so  that  for  eauh  atom  of  copper 
rated  at  the  platinode  &om  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and 


^ 


*  £.  Becqnercl  considered  that  be  hud  obtained  a  new  aaboiide  of  lead  b/ 
the  electroljaia  of  its  basic  salts.  But  tbis  appears  to  be  an  error.  It  is  a 
mere  mixture  of  metallic  lead  with  pliiiubio  oside,  Tor  tbe  solution  of  the 
normal  plumbic  acetate  quicklj  diFeolveH  the  oiide  and  leaves  tbe  metallic  Ind; 
and  the  proportion  or  oxide  to  tbe  metallic  lead  raries  acMrdiug  to  the  naliire  of 
the  salt  operated  apon. 
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ihe  ctipric  (or  ordinary)  chloride^  2  atoms  of  copper  are  liberated 
£rom  the  cuprous  chloride. 

If  cupric  sulphate  be  used  as  the  measure  of  the  voltaic  action^ 
'BuS{Liebi^sAnnaL  1859,  ex.  257)  considers  when  fused  molybdic 
anhydride  is  electrolysed^  that  for  each  molecule  of  cupric  sul- 
phate resolved  into  Cu  and  SO^^  i  molecule  of  molybdic  anhydride 
(M0O3)  furnishes  i  atom  of  oxygen  and  i  of  MoOj^,  and  in  like 
manner  i  molecule  of  fused  vanadic  anhydride  (VO3)  fur- 
nishes I  of  oxygen  and  i  of  ^O^,*  Fused  potassic  dichromate 
(K^Crfij,  or  KjCrO^CrOg)  is  also  an  electrolyte,  and  it  is  de- 
composed partially  into  K^  and  CrO^  and  partially  into  Cr^O, 
and  O3. 

The  same  current  which  liberates  3  atoms  of  metallic  copper 
from  3  of  cupric  sulphate,  will  successively  resolve  i  molecule  of 
aluminic  chloride  (Alj^Cl^)  into  Al,  and  Cl^,  3  of  cuprous  chloride, 
3  Cu^CL},  into  Cu^  and  Cl^  and  %  of  chromic  anhydride,  2  CrO,, 
into  CrjiOj  and  O3.  And  it  may  be  stated  generally,  as  indicated 
by  £.  Becquerel,  that  each  equivalent  of  electricity  causes  the 
evolution  of  one  equivalent  of  the  electro-negative  element,  or 
anion,  upon  the  positive  electrode. 

When  more  than  one  salt  is  present  in  solution,  the  current, 
when  below  a  certain  strength,  decomposes  only  one  of  them,  the 
best  conductor  being  decomposed  when  the  current  is  feeble ;  but 
when  the  intensity  of  the  current  passes  a  certain  limit,  a  portion  of 
the  inferior  conductor  also  experiences  decomposition.  This  limit 
to  the  intensity  of  the  current,  according  to  Magnus  {Pogg.  Ann. 
1857,  cii.  loc,  cit.),  varies  with  the  size  of  the  electrodes,  and  with 
the  distance  between  them,  as  well  as  with  the  proportion  in  which 
the  difiPerent  electrolytes  are  mixed.f 

(287)  Unequal  Transfer  of  Ions  during  Electrolysis. — A  curious 
circumstance  in  relation  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  ions  of 
the  electrolyte  travel  towards  the  respective  electrodes,  was  re- 
marked in  the  course  of  these  investigations  on  the  decomposition 
of  saline  solutions.  It  was  perhaps  natural  to  expect  that,  if  a 
solution  undergoes  electrolytic  decomposition,  for  each  equivalent 


*  Ab  vanadic  anhydride  is  now  osaally  represented  by  the  formula 
V,0,(V=  51),  it  would  appear  that  the  body  produced  by  its  electrolysis  is  not 
a  simple  oxide  of  the  metal. 

t  The  results  obtained  by  Magnus  upon  the  decomposition  of  iodic  acid, 
stannic  chloride,  and  some  other  bodies,  appear  to  be  only  secondary  actions, 
not  produced  by  the  direct  electrolysis  of  these  compounds,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  the  general  theory.  This,  indeed,  has 
aheady  been  pointed  out  by  Buff. 
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of  the   compouDd    decomposed,   its  component  ions   sboold  be 
transferred  to  each  electrode  in  the  exact  proportion  of  half  m 
equivalent  of  each,  although  a  whole  equivalent  was  liberated 
the  manner  Bhown  at  No.  2  in  the  scheme  which  follows : — 


(■) 

Cu  Cu 
SO.SO, 

CuCu 
SO.SO, 

(«)" 

-Cu  1  Cu    C 
SO.  S 

u  Cu 
0,  SO, 

+ 
SO. 

(3)" 

-Cu  1         Cu 
SO, 

Cu  Cu 
S0,SO, 

so. 

In  this  scheme  it  is  stipposed  that  cupric  sulphate  is  the  eleo- 
trolyte,  each  atom  of  copper  represented  by  the  symbol  Cu  being 
in  combination  with  the  quantity  of  sulphion  represented  by  SO^ 
immediately  beneath  it.  Let  a  a  indicate  the  position  of  a  diaphragm 
of  bladder  separating  two  equal  quantities  of  the  solution  which  in 
No.  I  are  supposed  to  be  in  their  normal  state.  Let  No.  %  re- 
present  the  same  solution  after  it  has  undergone  electrolysis ;  an 
equivalent  of  copper  having  been  set  free  at  the  platinode,  and  one 
of  sulphion  at  the  zincode.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  exj)ect  that 
this  result  would  have  been  attained  by  the  transfer  of  half  the 
quantity  of  copper  into  the  division  containing  the  ptatinodei 
whilst  half  the  equivalent  of  sulphion  passed  towards  the  zincode 
in  the  manner  represented.  Experiment,  however,  shows  that 
such  a  supposition  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  decomposition  more 
commonly  happens  in  the  mode  represented  in  No,  3,  in  which 
case  the  whole  amount  of  the  anion  is  transferred  to  the  zincode, 
leaving  the  corresponding  equivalent  of  catbion  uncombined,  at 
the  platinode.  Sometimes  when  the  oxide  of  a  metal  is  soluble 
in  water,  the  transfer  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  cathion  takes 
place  towards  the  platiuode,  but  the  quantity  of  the  cathion  and 
the  anion  set  free  are  always  in  equivalent  proportions  to  each 
other  (Daniell  and  Miller,  Phil.  Trans.  1844, 19}.  Acids,  whether 
they  be  .soluble  in  water  or  not,  always  travel  towards  the  zincode 
in  proportions  larger  than  those  in  which  the  metals  united  with 
them  pass  towards  the  platinode. 

D' Almeida  (Ann.  Chun.  Phys.  1857  [3],  li.  263)  attribute* 
these  remarkable  irregidarities,  which  occasion  much  inconve- 
nience in  electro- plating,  to  the  development  of  free  acid  around, 
the  zincode.  He  considers  that  the  acid,  owing  to  its  superioi 
conducting  power,  conveys  a  large  proportion  of  the  currentj  aui 
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that  the  metal  ia  then  reduced  upon  the  platinode  by  the  hydro- 
gen, at  the  moment  of  its  liberation.  He  finds  that  when  the 
Bolutions  are  strictly  ucntrul  the  inequality  of  transfer  ia  scarcely 
perceived.  Strictly  neutriil  solutions  of  copper  aud  zinc,  when 
decomposed  between  electrodes  of  copper  or  zinc  respectively, 
liecome  acid  during  the  operation,  because  the  metal  at  the  zin- 
code  is  not  dissolved  quite  so  rapidly  as  it  is  separated  at  the 
platinode,  and  consequently  a  little  free  acid  accumulates  around 
the  zincode,  and  occasions  the  irregularity  in  transfer  of  the  ions 
■which  wc  are  now  considering.  When  a  current  traverses  a 
saline  solution  kept  constantly  acid  in  the  zineode  cell,  whilst  the 
platinode  is  maintained  constantly  neutral,  the  salt  is  transferred 
unequally,  the  zincode  becoming  least  impoverished  ;  but  if  the 
solution  be  kept  neutral  arouud  the  zincode  whilst  it  is  main- 
tained alkaline  around  the  platinode,  the  result  is  reversed,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  platinode  is  the  least  marked. 

This  explanation  of  D' Almeida  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
researches  of  Magnus.  Hittorf  (Pogff.  Annal.  1833,  Ixxxix.  177, 
aud  1856,  xcviii.  1)  gives  a  different,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an 
improbable  and  complicated  theory  for  the  explanation  of  these 
results ;  but  his  experimeuts  appear  to  be  consistent  with  those 
already  quoted. 

(388)  Elecirovection,  or  Electrical Endosmose. — It  was  observed 
many  years  ago  by  Porrett  [Annals  of  Philosophy,  1816,  viii.  74), 
\ihen  water  was  placed  in  a  diaphragm  apparatus,  one  side  of 
which  was  connected  vrith  the  positive,  and  the  other  side  with 
the  negative  electrode  of  the  battery,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  liquid  was  transferred  from  the  positive  towards  the  nega- 
tive aide  of  the  arrangement.  It  has  since  been  found  that  the 
same  result  occurs  in  a  minor  degree  when  saline  solutions  arc 
electrolysedj  and,  generally,  the  greater  the  resistance  which  the 
liquid  offers  to  electrolysis  the  greater  is  the  amount  which  is 
thus  mechanically  carried  over.  From  numerous  experiments  I 
Jiave  found  that  iu  all  these  cases  the  water  carries  with  it  a 
proportion  of  the  salt  which  it  holds  in  solution.  It  appears  from 
the  researches  of  Wiedemann  (Pogg.  Annal.  1853,  Ixxivii.  321), 
which  have  been  coufirroed  by  those  of  Guincke,  that  the  amount 
of  liquid  transferred,  cateris  paribus,  is  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  current ;  that  it  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the 
diaphragm  hy  which  the  two  portions  of  liquid  are  separated  ; 
and  that  when  different  solutions  are  employed,  the  amount  trans- 
ferred in  each  case,  by  currents  of  equal  strength,  ia  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  specific  resistance  of  the  liquid. 
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This  transfer  haa  been  minutely  studied  by  Quincke,  who 
seema  to  have  explained  the  steps  which  attend  its  produc> 
tioQ : — 

If  a  capillary  tube,  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  filled 
with  au  imperfect  conductor,  such  as  alcohol  or  distilled  water,  be 
counected  by  platinum  wires  with  the  inner  and  outer  eoatings 
of  a  charged  Leydcn  jar,  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  raised  in  the 
uegativc  limb  and  depressed  in  the  positive  limb.  The  quantity 
of  liquid  which  is  thus  carried  over  is  proportioned  to  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  airaugemeut,  and  is  independent  of  the  lengtti. 
of  the  tube :  he  has  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  carried 
over  for  equal  charges  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tube.  In  a  syphon  tube  of  one  millimetre  diameter,  con- 
nected with  the  two  electrodes  of  a  single  cell  of  Grove's  batterj-, 
distilled  water  rises  o^^ouoobi  in  the  negative  tube. 

If  oil  of  turpcutin  or  carbonic  disulpbide  be  substituted  for 
water,  and  the  two  platinum  wires  be  connected  with  the  positive 
and  negative  conductors  of  the  electrical  machine,  the  tnovcmeali 
are  reversed,  the  fluid  rising  in  the  positive  bend.  The  motion  of 
oil  of  turpentin  may,  however,  be  reversed,  if  the  tube  be  lined 
with  sulphur.  If  a  diaphragm  apparatus  with  a  porous  cla; 
septum  he  used,  the  essence  of  turpentin  is  transferred  towards 
the  positive  electrode,  but  if  a  diaphragm  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
compressed  between  two  pieces  of  silk,  be  used,  the  transfer  is 
towards  the  negative  electrode.  It  is  obvious  that  this  transfer 
is  connected  witb  the  particular  electrical  condition  assumed  by 
the  containing  vessel  or  diaphragm,  in  relation  to  the  liquid  which 
is  set  in  motion. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Jiirgenaen,  that  light  particles  of 
various  solids  in  suspension  in  water  are  transferred  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  water  is  carried  uuder  the 
influence  of  the  current;  and  these  motions  are  diminished  by 
the  addition  of  any  salt  or  other  substance  which  increases  the 
conducting  power  of  the  liquid. 

Into  a  straight  piece  of  capillary  tube  o-°""4  in  diameter, let 
distilled  water  contaiuing  a  few  granules  of  starch  in  suspension 
be  placed,  and  let  the  liquid  be  connected  with  the  positive  and 
negative  conductors  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  platinum  wires 
sealed  into  the  tube.  It  will  then  be  seeu  that  the  granules  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube  pass  towards  the  negative  electrode,  whiUt 
aloug  the  sides  of  the  tube  ■  a  return  current  occurs  towards  the 
other  electrode.  By  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the 
machine,  the  central  current  becomes  increased  in  rapidity,  whj 
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that  on  the  surface  becomes  slower,  and  at  length  the  movement 
of  the  suspended  particles  is  reversed,  so  that  all  move  towards 
the  negative  electrode.  The  wider  the  tube,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  produce  this  reversal  of  the  eurreot  of  the  particles  at  the 
surface.  Solid  particles  of  the  most  varied  description  exhibit 
these  phenomena,  and  always  in  the  same  order  when  water  ia 
employed.  For  example,  whether  finely-divided  gold,  platinum, 
copper,  iron,  graphite,  quartz,  felspar,  oxide  of  manganese,  asbestos, 
emery,  baked  elay,  sulphur,  lac,  silk,  cotton,  lyeopodium,  carmine, 
quillj  paper,  ivory,  air-bubbles,  small  drops  of  oil  of  turpentin  or 
of  carbonic  disulphide  be  nsed,  the  phenomena  are  in  each  case 
similar. 

If  oil  of  turpentin  be  substituted  for  water,  the  same  bodies 
all  move,  but  the  motions  are  no*  towards  the  positive  electrode, 
with  the  single  exception  of  sulphur. 

Quincke  seems  to  have  found  the  key  to  these  remarkable 
phenomena.  By  employing  granules  of  lyeopodium,  which  are 
sufficiently  unifoi-m  in  size,  aud  very  nearly  of  the  same  density 
as  water,  he  ascertained  by  watching  their  motion  under  the 
microscope,  that  the  velocity  of  a  particle  near  the  axis  of  the 
tube  ia  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  explanation  : — 

The  water  near  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  transferred  towards 
the  negative  electrode,  while  all  the  suspended  particles  are 
impelled  towards  the  positive  electrode.  These  two  motions  are 
cfi'ected  with  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  current ; 
but  the  water,  as  there  is  uo  other  course  opeu  to  it,  returns  along 
the  asia  of  the  tube,  and  assists  the  motions  of  the  suspended 
particles.  The  water  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  on  the  contrary, 
carries  the  particles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they 
are  tending.  When  the  strength  of  the  electricity  increases,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  piirtieles  move  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  motion  of  the  liquid,  because  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  friction  of  the  aides  of  the  tube  upon  the  moving  water; 
so  that  at  length  a  point  i-  reached  in  which  the  solid  pai-ticles 
move  faster  than  the  opposing  current  of  water. 

In  these  phenomena  the  water  acts  partly  as  a  conductor, 
partly  aa  an  insulator.  As  a  conductor  traversed  by  a  current, 
the  cyliuder  of  water  acquires  oti  its  surface  a  quantity  of  free 
electricity,  the  density  of  which  varies  from  one  section  to  another  ; 
but  inasmuch  .as  the  conductivity  of  water  is  imperfect,  time  is 
required  for  the  communication  of  the  electricity  of  one  particle 
■  to  the  adjacent  particlca.      Now  a  particle  of  wateruear  the  side 
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of  the  tube  bcconies  positively  electric  by  contact  with  the  glass, 
and  its  positive  electricity  tends  to  move  in  the  same  direction  a^ 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  current ;  but  since  the  particle  of 
water  cannot  instsjitaneously  part  with  its  electricity,  it  is  carried 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  current :  and  these  motions 
can  only  occur  in  imperfect  conductors,  which  retain  their  charge 
for  a  sensible  time.  If  a  foreign  substance,  such  as  a  grain  of 
starch,  be  suspended  in  the  water,  it  becomes  negatively  electric 
by  simple  contact  with  the  water,  and  independently  of  tho 
current  from  the  machine, — water  having  been  shown,  by  Faradajt 
and  others,  to  become  positively  electrified  by  friction  with  every 
substance  hitherto  tried ;  and  when  two  bodies  become  electric  by 
contact,  the  electricity  which  each  acquires  is  the  same  as  that 
develojied  by  rubbing  them  together.  If  a  conducting  liquid  be 
added  to  the  water,  these  conditions  of  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity by  contact  are  altered,  and  the  motion  of  the  particli 
arrested. 

Oil  of  turpentin,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  negative  by 
tion  and   by  contact   with  all  substances  hitherto  tried,  ei 
sulphur,   and   ennacqucntly  the  direction  of   the   movements  is 
reversed.      (Quincke,  Antt.  Chiin.  Phys.  1861    [3],  Ixii.   3S1,  and 
[3],  Ixiii.  479.) 

(289)  Secondary  Results  of  Electrolysis. — The  explanation 
already  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  oxysalts  are  electrolysed 
was  happily  applied  by  Dauicll  to  the  elucidation  of  the  origiu 
of  the  voltaic  power,  in  a  combination  contrived  by  Beequere! 
(262),  wliich  presents  many  interesting  peculiarities.  If  a  poroia 
tube  filled  with  nitric  acid  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  containing  n 
solution  of  potash,  and  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  armbd  wiiL 
platinum  plates,  be  plunged  one  into  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  other 
into  the  alkuhne  solution,  a  current  will  circulate ;  oxygen  will  be 
emitted  from  the  plate  immei-sed  in  the  potash,  and  nitrons  acid, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  the  nitric  acid,  will  be 
formed  around  the  other  plate,  whilst  potaasic  nitrate  is  slowly 
produced  by  transudation  of  the  two  liquids  through  the  pores  rjf 
the  diaphragm.  By  connecting  several  of  these  cells  together  in 
succession,  upon  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  battery,  the  power 
may  he  considerably  augmented.  The  decomposition  which 
appears  to  occur  is  represented  by  the  following  symbols,  in  which 
HjJ^Oj  indicates  the  nitric  acid,  and  K,IIO  the  potassic  hydrate: 
the  position  of  the  brackets  above  the  symbols  indicates  the 
arrangement  before  the   current  is  established,  whilst  after  its 
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passage^  the  arrangement  is  supposed  to  be  that  indicated  by  the 
brackets  beneath : — 


H,N03  H,N03  I  K,HO  K,HO. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  no  development  of  oxygen 
or  of  hydrogen  occurs  upon  the  platinum  plates  until  the  two 
plates  are  united  by  a  conducting  wire^  and  it  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  conducting  communication  between  the  plates  is  interrupted: 
in  the  latter  case  the  polar  arrangement  of  the  pa]^icles  is  inter- 
fered with^  although  the  reaction  of  the  caustic  potash  upon  the 
nitric  acid  continues.  The  secondary  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on 
the  hydrogen  which  is  set  free  is  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  current.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  substituted  for  the  nitric, 
the  hydrogen  is  not  absorbed,  and  no  current  is  obtained,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  neutralized  by  the  counter-current  which  the 
accumulation  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  platinum  plate  tends  to 
produce  (264). 

The  secondary  actions  of  the  voltaic  current  are  often  of 
great  importance;  they  require  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
its  primary  effects.  Secondary  results  are,  in  some  instances, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  liberated  components  of  the  elec- 
trolyte upon  the  materials  employed  as  electrodes :  for  example, 
if  a  slip  of  copper  be  substituted  for  one  of  platinum,  as  the  zin- 
code  of  the  battery,  and  be  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
cupric  sulphate  will  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  copper 
with  the  disengaged  sulphion.  At  other  times,  the  secondary 
results  are  manifested  by  the  reaction  of  the  ion  upon  the  liquid 
in  which  the  electrolyte  is  dissolved,  as  when  the  potassium  or 
sodium,  set  free  at  the  platinode  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
its  salts,  liberates  hydrogen  by  its  action  upon  the  water; 
K2+  a  HHO=  Hg-h  2  KHO.  In  the  cases  just  cited,  the  chemical 
attractions  of  the  disengaged  ions  are  very  intense,  and  the 
secondary  action  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  primary  ;  so  that 
it  may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  current :  but  when  the 
tendency  to  combination  is  more  feeble,  the  proportion  of  these 
secondary  actions  to  the  primary  one  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
extent  of  surface  exposed  by  the  electrode  to  the  liquid,  and  by 
the  energy  of  the  current,  and  consequent  quantity  of  the  ion 
disengaged  at  once.  Generally,  the  slower  the  action,  and  the 
larger  the  surface  of  the  electrode,  the  more  uniform  and  com- 
plete is  the  secondary  action.     The  results  are  well  exemplified 
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by  Bunsen's  researchea   on  the  isolation  of  the  more  o\iditaU^s= 
metals  by  tlie  voltaic  current.     If  a  thin  platinum  wire  be  usecL^ 
as  the  platinode  in  a  solution  of  chromic  chloride,  to  convey  th^^ 
current    from   4   or  5  cells  of  the  nitric-acid   battery,  metalli<^ 
chrominm  mav  be  obtained  without  difficulty;  but  if  a  plate  of 
platinum    be  employed,   chromic  oside,   nii^cd   with   a   certain 
amount  of  hydrogen,  is  liberated ;  in   the  latter  case  the  metal 
has  time  to  decompose  the  water  before  fresh  particles  of  chromium 
are  deposited  upon  its  surface. 

In  consequence  of  these  secondary  actions,  the  same  element 
may  sometimes  appear  at  one  electrode,  sometimes  at  the  other, 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  nitrogen :  if,  for  instance,  a  solution  of 
ammonic  sxilpliate  be  submitted  to  electrolysis,  it  yields  am- 
monia and  hydrogen  at  the  platinode,  and  a  mixture  of  nitrogeD 
with  oxygen  b  set  free  at  the  liucode.  The  nitrogen  in  thii 
case  is  liberated  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  combination  of  > 
portion  of  the  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia.  If 
amnionic  nitrate  be  substituted  for  the  sulphate,  nilrogen 
appears  among  the  gaseous  products  at  both  electrodes,  the  uilric 
acid  being  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  hydrogen  evolved  si 
the  platinode,  and  the  ammonia  of  its  hydrogcu  by  the  osygcn 
set  free  at  the  zi  11  code. 

If  a  solution  of  plumbic  acetate  be  employed  as  the  electro- 
lyte, the  acetic  acid  undergoes  partial  decomposiliou  from  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  upon  it  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  at 
the  zincode,  but  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  alao 
enters  into  combination  with  some  of  the  plumbic  oside  con- 
tained in  the  liquid,  and,  as  Warrington  proved,  a  deposit  of 
plumbic  dioxide  (PbO,)  is  produced.  Nobiii,  who  first  observed 
this  phenomenon,  found  that  if  a  polished  steel  plate  be  employed 
in  such  a  solution  as  the  zincode  to  the  battery  (4  or  6  cells  of 
Grove's  may  be  employed),  the  deposit  assumes  the  form  of  a  thin 
film,  which  exhibits  the  iridescent  tints  of  Newton's  se.ile, — the 
tints  varying  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  producfd. 
Other  experimentalists  have  modified  the  patterns  which  may  bf 
obtained  by  these  vietallochromts,  which  have  been  applied  by 
Becquerel  even  to  the  imitation  of  the  tints  of  flowers ;  aud  by 
varying  the  strength  of  the  battery  and  of  the  solutions  employed, 
he  has  succeeded  iu  producing  some  effects  of  great  delicacy  a 
beauty.  Salts  of  manganese  or  of  bismuth  may  be  substital 
for  those  of  lead,  with  similar  results. 

Many  of  these  secondary  actions  are  ycxj  interesting :  Kd 
has  devoted  particular   attention  to  the   effects   of  oxygen  wd 
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liberated  during  electrolysis  (Mem,  Chem.  Soc.  1846^  iii.  285,  and 
Q.  /.  Chem,  Soc.  1849,  ^^-  ^57)*     Hydrochloric  acid,  especially 
when  previously  mixed  M^ith  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  this  manner 
paitially  converted  around  the  zincode  into  chloric  and  perchloric 
acids;  and    in  an  acid  solution    of  potassic  chloride,  potassic 
chlorate  and  perchlorate  are  formed.     Potassic  cyanide  in  solu- 
tion,  when  subjected  to  the  voltaic  current,  is  in  like  manner 
converted  into  the  cyanate.     A  concentrated  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  (H^NCl)  evolves  hydrogen  at  the  platinode,  but  the 
chlorine,  instead  of  being  liberated  at  the  zincode,  acts  upon  the 
sal-ammoniac,  and  forms  oily  drops  of  the  so-called  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  which  explode  when  touched  by  the  opposite  electrode. 
Smee  has  shown  that  by  means  of  the  voltaic  current  the  ferro- 
cyanide  may  be  converted   into  the  fcrricyanide  of  potassium. 
Kolbe  has,  further,  ascertained  the  eflfect  of  the  liberated  oxygen 
upon  various  organic   compounds,  and    by  submitting  potassic 
valerate  (KCgH^Og)  to  electrolysis  he  decomposed  the  radicle  of 
valeric  acid  (CgH^Oj)  which  it  contains,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  it  a  new  substance  valyl  (C^Hjj)2,  (or  more  properly 
tetryl) ;  a  new  ether,  (CgH^gO)  tetrylic  ether,  and  a  hydrocarbon 
(C^Hg),  apparently  identical  with  oil-gas :  and  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess from  acetic  acid  (HCgHgOg)  he  obtained  methyl  (CHg)^,  the 
homologue   of  tetryl.     Particular  interest  is  attached  to  these 
researches,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  in  each  case  the  com- 
pounds obtained  by  the  electrolysis  belong  to  a  series  related  to 
an  alcohol  different  from  that  which  was  submitted  to  decom- 
position.    The  valerates  thus  yield  an  ether  of  the  tetrylic  series  : 
and  the  acetates,  which  are  derivatives  of  wine-alcohol,  furnish  a 
hydrocarbon  which  belongs  to  the  wood-spirit  series. 

(290)  Nascent  State  of  Bodies, — It  is  obvious,  from  the  power- 
ful effect  which  oxygen  produces  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
from  compounds  during   electrolytic  decomposition,   that  such 
oxygen  must  be  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  exists  when  once  it  has  assumed  the  gaseous  form.     Oxygen  is 
not  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  bring  it  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  into  chemical  contact  with  salts  or 
other  bodies  which  water   may  hold  in  solution.     Oxygen  gas 
may,   however,   be    passed    for    an    unlimited    time    through  a 
solution  of  potassic  chloride  without  effecting  the  conversion  of 
any  portion  of  the  chloride  into  chlorate,  or  into  perchlorate  of 
potassium ;  and  yet,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, this  change  is  easily  effected  by  oxygen  as  it  escapes  during 
the  electrolysis  of  an  acidulated  solution  of  potassic  chlotvdft* 

1  Q  Q 
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But  it  is  not  necessary  that  oxygen  should  be  liberated  by  the 
agency  of  the  voltaic  battery  in  order  that  it  should  acquire  thkt 
increase  of  activity.     If  hydrated  nickelous  or  cobaltous  oxide 
be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash^  it  will  undergo  no 
change  when  subjected  to  a   current  of  oxygen  gas;  but  if  a 
current  of  chlorine  be  substituted  for  the  oxygen,  the  whole  of 
the  metallic  oxide  will  be  converted  into  a  brown  sesquioxide; 
this  change  arises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  the  potash, 
during  which,  potassic  chloride  is  formed,  whilst  oxygen  is  set  free, 
and  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  attaches  itself  to  the  nickelous  or 
cobaltous  oxide,  2KHO  +  CI3  +  2(NiO,Hp)  =  2KCI  +  ^303,3  Ufi. 
Other  substances   besides   oxygen  exhibit    this  peculiarity,  and 
chemists  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  bodies,  when  in  this 
nascent  state — that  is  to  say,  when  in  the  act  of  liberation  from 
other  substances — display  more  energetic  attractions  than  they 
show  when  once  obtained  in  the   isolated  form : — For  example, 
cyanogen  and  chlorine  do  not  enter  directly  into  combination; 
but  if  cyanogen  at  the  instant  that  it  is  set  free  from  another 
compound,  be  presented  to  chlorine,  the  two  bodies  combine;  so 
that  if  moist  mercuric  cyanide  be  decomposed  by  means  of  chlo- 
rine, chloride  of  cyanogen  may  be  obtained :  the  chlorine  removea 
the  mercury  step  by  step,  and  the  cyanogen  at  the  mom3nt  of 
its  liberation  enters  into  combination  with  another  portion  of 
chlorine.     In  a  similar  manner,  sulphur  when  set  free  from  an 
alkaline  persulphide  in  the  midst  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloiic 
acid,  combines  with  hydrogen,  and  forms  persulphide  of  hydrogen, 
KjSg  +  2  IICl  =  H2SgH- 2  KCl,  the  chlorine  taking  the  potassium, 
whilst  the  sulphur  and  the  hydrogen,  both  in  the  nascent  state, 
unite  to  form  a  new  compound,  although  their  chemical  attraction 
is  so  slight  that  this  compound  separates  spontaneously  into  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  free  sulphur.     The  process  of  double  de- 
composition is  particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  bodies  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in  combina- 
tion is  comparatively  feeble.      It    is    not    impossible  that  this 
superior  chemical  activity  of  bodies  in  the   nascent  state  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  their  particles  are  individually  electrified 
at  the  moment  of  their  separation  from  a  previous  state  of  com- 
bination ;  and  that  in  this  condition  they  may  exert  upon  the 
particles  of  dissimilar   contiguous  matter,  a  force  of  induction 
which  may  be  the  agent  that  determines  their  chemical  combina- 
tion :  if  by  a  process  of  double  decomposition  the  particles  of  both 
compounds  were  oppositely  electrified,  combination  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  proporliou^lA^  i^^ilvtated : — For  instance^  if  a  sola- 
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tion  of  potassic  sulphide  and  one  of  cupric  chloride  be  mixed^ 
they  will  decompose  each  other ;  the  sulphur  being  negative,  will 
tend  to  combine  with  the  positive  copper,  and  the  positive  potas- 
sium to  unite  with  the  negative  chlorine.  If  the  brackets  in 
No.  I  represent  the  mode  in  which  the  molecules  are  arranged  on 
the  instant  of  mixture  previous  to  decomposition,  those  in  No.  2 
will  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  after  mutual 
decomposition  has  been  effected  : — 


.^-*- 


,  ,  k,S  Cu  CL  ,  fK.  S  Cu  CI 

(^)  C(cu  S  K,  ^'^''^ 


[ci  Cu  S  KJ 


(2) 


—      +—    +  —  +     —     + 


(291)  Theory  of  the  Electrical  Origin  of  Chemical  Attraction, 
— It  has  already  been  remarked  (245,  257)  that  whenever  two 
dissimilar  substances,  electrically  insulated,  are  first  brought  into 
contact,  and  are  then  separated  from  each  other,  disturbance  of 
their  electrical  equilibrium  is  produced;  one  of  the  bodies  becom- 
ing negatively  electrified  whilst  the  other  acquires  a  correspond- 
ing charge  of  positive  electricity.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact, 
that  certain  substances,  by  friction,  acquire  one  kind  of  electricity 
more  readily  than  the  other;  sulphur,  for  example,  when  rubbed 
upon  flannel  or  fur,  becomes  negatively  electric,  whilst  glass,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  readily  assumes  the  positive  state.  What 
has  been  proved  to  occur  when  masses  of  matter  are  brought 
into  contact  was  supposed  by  Davy  (Phil,  Trans,  1807,  39)  to 
happen  also  when  the  molecules  of  two  dissimilar  substances  are 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  activity :  he  assumed  '  that 
chemical  and  electrical  attractions  depend  upon  the  same  cause, 
acting  in  one  case  on  particles,  in  the  other  on  masses  of  matter^ 
[Phil,  Trans.  1826,  389);  and  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical 
attraction  have  been  referred  to  the  exertion  of  mutual  electrical 
attraction  between  the  atoms  of  each  substance  in  the  compound. 
When,  for  example,  chlorine  and  potassium  are  united,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  each  atom  of  chlorine,  by  contact  with  an  atom  of 
potassium,  becomes  negatively  electrified,  whilst  the  potassium 
becomes  positively  excited ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  positive  elec- 
tricity from  the  chlorine  uniting  with  a  corresponding  amount  of 
negative  electricity  which  is  liberated  from  the  potassium,  thus 
producing  the  light  and  heat  which  attends  the  combination  of 
these  two  bodies  (Berzelius).  Supposing  each  atom  of  both  kinds 
of  matter  to  be  associated  with  equal  quantities  of  both  electri- 
cities, and  that  the  two  different  electricities  be  represented  by 
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the  signs  +  and  — ,  we  may  represent  the  potassium  and  chlo- 
rine by  symbols;  (—  K  +)  indicating  an  atom  of  potassium^  and 
( —  CI  + )  an  atom  of  chlorine.  As  soon  as  the  two  bodies  are 
brought  into  contact^  it  is  supposed  that  the  chlorine  loses  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  positive  electricity^  whilst  the  potassium  loses  an 
equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  the  change  being  symbo- 
lized thus  (+  KCl  — )  and  (-f  — ).  When  the  potassic  chloride 
is  decomposed  dectrolytically,  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity 
is  transferred  from  the  positive  wire  of  the  battery  to  the  chlo- 
rine, and  compensates  for  that  which  it  lost  in  the  act  of  com- 
bining ;  and  when  this  amount  of  electricity  has  been  restored, 
the  chlorine  no  longer  has  any  tendency  to  remain  in  combination 
with  the  potassium,  and  hence  it  is  set  free  upon  the  positive 
plate,  whilst  a  simultaneous  transfer  of  negative  electricity  to  the 
potassium  occurs  from  the  negative  plate,  and  the  alkaline  metal 
is  therefore  liberated  upon  the  negative  side  of  the  arrangement. 
The  electricity  which  is  set  free  by  the  battery  is  supplied  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphion  upon  the  zinc,  in  the  cells  of  which  the 
battery  consists. 

The  remarkable  law  discovered  by  Faraday,  that  the  same 
current  of  electricity  when  transmitted  successively  through 
various  electrolytes,  decomposes  each  in  the  proportion  of  their 
respective  chemical  equivalents  (:z8:z,  iv.)  adds  greatly  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  supposition  that  electrical  and  chemical  phenomena 
are  due  to  different  manifestations  of  the  same  cause.  So  strong 
was  DanielPs  conviction  upon  this  point,  that  he  applied  the  term 
current  affinity  to  the  voltaic  current ;  since  by  means  of  the 
proper  application  of  conductors,  or  channels  for  the  force,  the 
chemical  attraction  of  a  portion  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  at 
one  point  could  be  transferred  to  a  distant  spot,  and  could  there 
be  made  to  effect  an  equivalent  amount  of  chemical  decomposition 
upon  a  different  compound.  Upon  the  electro- chemical  theory, 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  any  substance  is  that  quantity  of 
each  body  which  is  associated  with  an  amount  of  electricity  equal 
to  that  associated  with  a  given  weight  of  some  substance^  such  as 
hydrogen,  which  is  selected  as  the  standard  of  comparison ;  the 
proportion  of  electricity  which  is  associated  with  a  given  weight 
of  any  substance  being  inversely  as  its  chemical  equivalent,  not 
its  atomic  weight.  Assuming  the  specific  electricity  of  hydrogen 
to  be  represented  by  the  arbitrary  number  looo,  the  following  is 
given  by  Daniell  (Introd.  to  Chem.  Phil.  1843,  2nd  Ed.  687)  as  an 
approximate  table  of  the  specific  electricity  (or  quantity  of  elec- 
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tricity  associated  with  equal  weights)  of  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant elements  and  compounds : — 


Cathions. 


. 


Hydrogen 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Zinc 

Copper... 

Ammonia 

Potash... 

Soda     ... 

Lime    ... 


EaniTft- 

Specific 

lent 

Electricity. 

ro 

1000 

39*2 

25 

33*3 

43 

325 

31 

31-6 

31 

17*0 

58 

47*2 

21 

3i'3 

33 

2«5 

35 

Aniona. 


Eqniva- 
leiit. 


Oxygen 
Chlorine 

Iodine 

Bromine 
Fluorine 
Cyanogen    . . . 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Nitric  Acid  . . . 
Chloric  Acid 


8-0 

35*5 
126*0 

78-3 
187 

26*0 

400 

540 

755 


Specific 
Electricity. 


27 

8 
12 

55 

38 

?5 

18 

13 


Ingenious,  however,  as  is  the  electrical  theory  of  chemical 
attraction,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  far  from  being  free  from 
objection  and  difficulty  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  to  all 
cases  of  chemical  action.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  very 
large  number  of  bodies  exist  which  are  not  susceptible  of  elec- 
trolysis.* Indeed,  the  chief  classes  of  electrolytes  are  :  i,  binary, 
compounds  of  the  non-metallic  elements  with  the  metals,  such  as 
the  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides;  2, compounds 
of  the  metals  with  bodies  like  cyanogen,  such  as  the  cyanides 
and  the  sulphocyanides ;  and  3,  compounds  of  the  metals  with  the 
oxiona  or  radicles  of  the  oxyacids,  such  as  the  nitrates,  sulphates, 
borates,  carbonates,  acetates,  tartrates,  &c.  Now,  as  long  as  a 
compound  consists  of  two  elements  only,  if  it  be  decomposed  at 
all,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  result  of  the  voltaic 
action : — ^the  electro-negative  element  will  appear  at  the  zincode, 
and  the  electro- positive  element  at  the  platinode ;  yet  there  are 
compounds  consisting  of  two  elements  only  which  are  not  electro- 
lysable,  such,  for  instance,  as  pure  water,  and  sulphur  chloride 
(SgClj).     If  their  particles  be  united  by  electric  opposition,  why 


*  In  the  experiments  of  Lapschin  and  Tichanowitsch  {Phil,  Mag,  1861 
[4],  xxii.  308)  a  very  numerous  series  of  Grove's  battery,  amounting  to  900, 
and  in  some  instances  even  to  950  pairs,  produced  no  effect  on  absolute  alcohol, 
ether,  valeric  acid,  oil  of  turpentin,  carbonic  disulphide,  or  fused  boracic  anhy- 
dride: fusel-oil  was  scarcely  acted  on.  Bleekrode  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  1876, 
zxv.  322)  has  experimented  with  Mr.  De  La  Rue's  battery  of  8040  cells  on 
liquefied  ammonia,  carbonic  disulphide,  benzol,  stannic  chloride,  liquefied  car- 
bonic anhydride,  liquefied  hydrochloric  acid,  cyanogen,  and  zinc-ethyL  The 
ammonia  was  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  which 
rapidly  disappeared  when  the  current  was  stopped,  and  zinc-ethyl  also  showed 
figns  of  electrolysis.     The  other  liquids  were  unaffected. 
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should  they  not  yield  to  the  current  ?    In  the  case  of  more  com- 
plex bodies,  such,  for  example,  as  argentic  nitrate  or  plumbic 
borate,  it  is  not  possible,  a  priori,  to  say  how  the  compound 
would  yield  under  the  electric  influence.     It  is  quite  clear  in  the 
case  of  a  salt,  that  the  power  which  holds  together  the  two  ions  of 
the  salt  in  the  form  of  two  iso-electric  groups  (or  groups  of  equal 
electric  energy),  must  be  of  a  diflferent  order  from  that  which 
holds  the  elements  of  its  component  ions  in  combination.    The  tie 
which  binds  together  argentic  nitrate  as  AgNOj,  must  be  of  an 
order  diflferent  from  that  which  unites  the  elements  of  nitrion 
(NOg)  together.     Sodic  sulphate,  again,  as  an  electrolyte  is  sepa- 
rable into  Nag  and  SO^.      But  neither  nitrion  nor  sulphion  can 
exist  in  the  separate  form ;  how  can  they  become  associated  under 
electric  influence  ?     Again,  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO^)  is  not  an 
electrolyte  when  fused :  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  fused 
boracic  anhydride;  and  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multi- 
plied almost  without  limit.     Why,  if  chemical  attraction  be  due 
to  the  exertion  of  electric  action,  should  certain  bodies  be  readily 
decomposable  by  the  voltaic  current,  and  why  should  others  of 
less  complex  composition  resist  it  entirely  ?     At  present,  no  hint 
appears  to  have  been  given  which  offers  any  clue  to  the  solution 
of  these  questions. 

Practical  Applications  of  Electrolytic  Action. 

(292)  Electrotype,  Voltatype,  or  Galvano-Plastics, — Shortly 
after  Daniell  had  invented  his  constant  battery,  he  observed  that 
when  copper  was  deposited  upon  a  plate  of  platinum,  it  furnished 
a  coherent  sheet  in  which  the  lines  and  irregularities  on  the  surface 
of  the  platinum  were  faithfully  reproduced  upon  the  deposited 
copper ;  but  he  made  no  practical  application  of  the  observation. 
In  the  year  1839,  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  announced  that  he 
had  discovered  a  method  of  making  exact  copies  of  a  metallic  sur- 
face in  copper  by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Messrs.  Spencer  and  Jordan,  who  had  each  independently 
arrived  at  a  similar  result,  published  the  methods  which  they  had 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  The  processes  thus 
disclosed  were  so  simple  and  easy  of  execution  that  they  were  im- 
mediately repeated  with  success ;  and  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Elkington  in  England,  and  M.  Ruolz  in  France,  began  to  apply 
the  voltaic  battery  on  an  extensive  scale  to  the  arts  of  plating  and 
gilding.  Since  this  period  the  voltaic  battery  has  been  most 
extensively  employed  as  a  means  of  depositing  not  only  copper, 
goldj   and  silver  {rom.  Wxidx  ^oVwlion^^  but  zinc,  tin,  and  lead^ 
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and  occasionally  platinum  and  nickel :  many  other  metals  have  also^ 
for  particular  purposes,  been  reduced  from  their  salts  by  its  means. 
For    the    deposition   of    metallic  copper,   a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  this  metal  is   employed^  but  the  mode  of  using  it 
varies  with  the  object  in  view.     Suppose  that  it   be  desired  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  an   engraved   copper   plate ;  a  wire  or  slip  of 
copper  having  been  soldered  to  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  faci- 
litating its  connexion  with  the  battery,  the  back  of  the  plate  is 
covered  with  a  resinous  varnish,  by  which  means  this  surface  is 
electrically  insulated  from  the  solution,  and  it  is  thus  protected 
from  any  deposit  of  reduced  metal.     The  plate  thus  prepared  is 
connected  with  the  negative  electrode  of  a  voltaic  battery,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  of  Smee^s  or  Daniell^s  cells,  and  immersed 
vertically  in  a  bath  consisting  of  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
(sulphate  of  copper)  slightly  acidulated  and  not  quite  saturated. 
A  sheet  of  copper,  equal  in  size  to  the  one  to  be  copied,  is  sus- 
pended parallel  to  the  latter  in  the  liquid,  and  connected  with 
the  i>ositive  electrode  of  the  battery ;  an  immediate  decomposition 
of  the  solution  ensues ;  metallic  copper  is  deposited  upon  the  entire 
surface  of  the  negative  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  coherent,  continuous 
sheet,  and  an  amount  of  copper  corresponding  closely  to  this  is 
dissolved  from  the  positive  plate,  so  that  the  liquid  remains  con- 
stantly charged  with  a  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate  approximately 
equal  to  that  originally  employed.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  deposit  occurs 
uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative  plate,  for  if  any 
portion  of  it  be  soiled  by  grease  or  resinous  matter,  the  copper 
will  not  be  thrown  down  upon  those  parts ;  when  once  the  depo- 
sition has  commenced  uniformly,  it  goes  on  without  difficulty. 
If  the  plates  be  suspended  vertically,  the  solution  should  be  fre- 
quently agitated,  for  unless  this  precaution  be  taken,  the  liquid 
around    the    negative    plate  becomes  impoverished,  whilst  that 
around   the  positive  plate  becomes    unduly  saturated   with  the 
copper    salt  (287) ;    currents   are   then  produced  in  the  liquid, 
owing  to  its  unequal  density,  and  they  occasion  the  formation  of 
vertical  grooves  and  striae  upon  the  back  of  the  sheet  of  depo- 
sited metal.     This  inconvenience  is  sometimes  obviated  by  sup- 
porting the  two  plates  in  the  bath  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
negative  plate  being  undermost ;  the  positive  plate  must  in  this 
case  be  enveloped  in  flannel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  small  particles 
of  metal,   which  are  constantly  being  detached   from  it,  from 
falling  upon  the  lower  plate,  and  interfering  with  the  regularity 
of  the  deposition. 
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The  deposit  varies  in  hardness  and  coherence  according  to  the 
number  of  cells  employed  in  the  battery,  the  relative  size  of  the 
plates  of  the  battery  and  those  of  the  depositing  cell,  and  the 
temperature  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  The 
more  slowly  the  action  takes  place,  if  the  solution  be  concen- 
trated, the  harder  and  more  crystalline  is  the  deposit.  By 
modifying  the  power  of  the  battery  and  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  in  the  manner  which  experience  soon  indicates,  copper 
may  be  obtained  of  any  desired  degree  of  toughness. 

When  the  deposit  has  attained  the  necessary  thickness,  it 
must  be  detached  at  its  edges  from  the  original  plate,  and  can 
then  be  stripped  oflf  without  difficulty.  The  thin  film  of  oxide, 
or  of  other  adhering  impurity,  derived  from  the  exposure  even  of 
a  freshly  deposited  copper  plate  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  too  intimate  an  adhesion  between  the  plate  and 
the  deposit.  In  the  electrotype  thus  obtained,  the*  lines  which 
are  cut  away  upon  the  surface  of  the  original  plate  are  repre- 
sented in  relief  in  the  copy,  and  if  a  fac-simile  of  the  engraving 
be  desired,  a  new  deposit  must  be  formed  upon  the  copy  thus 
procured;  in  this  second  transfer,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
original  engraving  will  be  presented.  So  faithfully  does  the 
deposit  reproduce  all  irregularities  upon  the  surface  of  the 
matrix  on  which  it  is  deposited,  that  by  its  means  copies  of 
daguerreotype  plates  have  been  obtained  in  which  the  original 
design  is  accurately  transferred  to  the  deposit  of  copper,  without 
destroying  the  original  impression.  Many  large  and  valuable 
copper  plates,  amongst  which  are  some  of  those  engraved  for  the 
Art  Union,  have  been  electro  typed  with  success.  Bas-reliefs  of 
large  size  have  also  been  executed,  as,  for  instance,  those  around 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  of  Gutenberg's  statue  at  Strasburg ;  but 
in  such  cases  the  positive  electrode  must  be  provided  with  pro- 
longations, which  project  into  the  hollows  of  the  mould,  so  as 
to  conduct  the  electricity  into  the  portions  of  liquid  which 
they  contain :  without  this  precaution,  the  deposit  would  either 
not  be  produced  at  all  in  the  prominent  parts,  or  it  would  be 
too  thin. 

(293)  Preparation  of  Moulds  for  Ekctrotyptng.  —  lxL  copying 
medals  or  other  works  of  art,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ 
casts  of  the  objects,  instead  of  the  original  objects  themselves, 
which  might  be  liable  to  injury  by  immersion  in  the  metallic 
solution.  These  casts  may  be  made  in  fusible  metal,  or  in 
stearin,  in  plaster,  or  gutta  percha.  A  mixture  of  a  parts  of 
wax,  2  of  stearic  acid,  and  i  of  plumbago,  is  said  to  give   very 
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good  results.  Grore  {Pharm.  Journal,  1855,  xv.  21)  recommends 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  gutta  percha  and  i  part  of  marine  glue ; 
the  materials  are  to  be  cut  up^  and  the  glue  melted  at  a  gentle 
heat  and  incorporated  with  the  gutta  percha.  The  paste  should 
be  applied  whilst  soft^  with  a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  to 
the  surface  of  the  medal  or  other  object  which  it  is  desired  to 
copy.  In  certain  cases  an  impression  of  the  object  to  be  copied 
is  obtained  in  sheet  lead  by  the  application  of  strong  pressure. 
In  every  instance,  before  proceeding  to  eflTect  the  metallic  depo- 
sition,  the  back  of  the  mould,  if  made  of  metal,  or  of  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  must  be  coated  with  a  resinous  varnish,  or 
with  some  non-conducting  matter.  When  moulds  of  plaster  of 
Paris  are  employed,  they  must  be  rendered  impervious  to 
moisture  by  immersion  in  melted  wax  or  tallow ;  after  which  the 
surface  to  be  copied  is  endued  with  the  power  of  conducting 
electricity,  by  applying  finely-powdered  plumbago,  of  good 
quality,  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  brush ;  taking  care  that 
every  portion  of  the  surface  to  be  copied  is  completely  coated 
by  it.  The  cast  is  then  connected  with  the  negative  wire  of  the 
battery  by  means  of  a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  or  a  copper  wire, 
which  is  in  electric  contact  with  some  portion  of  the  black-lead 
surface.  Impressions  of  seals  in  sealing-wax,  stamps  in  relief 
upon  pasteboard  or  paper,  and  the  engraved  blocks  used  for 
wood-cuts,  after  they  have  been  thus  rendered  conductors  upon 
the  surface,  may  be  electrotyped  with  facility.  Even  glass  may 
be  rendered  a  conductor  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  methods  of  de- 
positing silver  upon  its  surface.  Leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
insects  have  also  been  coated  with  copper,  or  with  silver,  by  the 
electrotype  process.  A  mode  of  producing  a  conducting  surface 
upon  these  articles,  due  to  Capt.  Ibbetson,  consists  in  immersing 
them  in  a  weak  solution  of  phosphorus,  either  in  carbonic  disul- 
phide  or  in  ether,  allowing  the  solvent  to  evaporate  from  the 
surface^  and  then  plunging  the  objects  into  a  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate ;  the  phosphorus  left  upon  the  surface  reduces  a  very  thin 
film  of  silver  upon  the  superficial  portions  of  the  objects,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  receive  the  deposit  from  the  battery,  if 
they  be  properly  connected  with  the  negative  wire,  and  sub- 
mitted in  a  metallic  bath  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current. 
Steel  plates  cannot  be  copied  by  immersing  them  in  a  bath  of 
cupric  sulphate,  because  the  steel  and  the  sulphate  act  chemically 
on  each  other,  and  thus  the  engraving  would  be  destroyed.  This 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  electrotyping  them  first  in  silver, 
which  can  be  deposited  upon  the  steel  without  injury^  and  upon 
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this  silver  matrix  a  copper  fac-simile  of  the  original  plate  can 
afterwards  be  obtained.  More  recently  Weil  has  shown  that  an 
alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate  may  be  employed  for  de- 
positing at  once  on  cast  iron  or  steel.  No  battery  is  needed, 
but  the  articles  are  simply  suspended  by  zinc  wires  in  the  bath. 

For  the  electrotypiug  of  small  objects,  such  as  coins  or 
medals,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  separate  voltaic  battery,  since 
the  depositing  cell  itself  may,  in  the  following  manner,  be  con- 
verted into  a  voltaic  couple  of  suflScient  power  to  decompose 
cupric  sulphate  :— Let  a  glass  cylinder,  such  as  the  chimney  of 
an  argand  gas-burner,  be  closed  below  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  be  supported  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  in  which  the  mould  or  the  medal  to  be  copied 
is  supported  by  a  metallic  wire ;  let  the  inner  tube  be  filled  with 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  lo  or  12  times  its  volume  of  water, 
and  let  an  amalgamated  zinc  rod  be  placed  at  its  axis.  If  this 
zinc  rod  be  connected  with  the  wire  proceeding  from  the  mould 
of  the  medal  to  be  electrotyped,  copper  will  be  deposited  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mould.  The  apparatus  in  fact  constitutes  a 
cell  of  Daniel Fs  battery,  with  a  trifling  modification  in  its  form. 
The  solution  of  copper  should  be  maintained  uniformly  saturated 
with  cupric  sulphate,  by  suspending  crystals  of  the  salt  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  liquid. 

(294)  EiectrO'Zincing, — Zinc  may  be  deposited  from  its  sul- 
phate on  the  surface  of  iron  by  processes  similar  to  those  used 
for  cupric  sulphate.  The  operation  requires  but  a  feeble  current, 
and  admits  of  being  performed  upon  a  very  large  scale  :  the  iron 
links  of  the  suspension  bridge  formerly  erected  at  Hungerford, 
but  now  transferred  to  Clifton,  which  were  passed  into  the  abut- 
ments on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  were  successfully  submitted  to 
this  operation ;  each  of  these  links  is  24  feet,  or  nearly  7*5  metres, 
in  length,  and  of  proportionate  width. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  obtain  coherent  plates  of  all 
the  metals  with  the  same  facility  as  is  the  case  with  copper  and 
zinc.  Many  of  the  metals  are  thrown  down  from  their  solutions 
in  a  crystalline  form,  whether  the  deposition  be  effected  rapidly  or 
slowly.  Silver  is  separated  thus  from  its  nitrate,  and  lead  ex- 
hibits a  similar  deportment  when  the  acetate  or  the  nitrate  of 
this  metal  is  electrolysed.  Gold  and  platinum  do  not  give 
coherent  plates  when  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  these  metals 
are  submitted  to  voltaic  decomposition.  Lead  may  be  deposited 
upon  iron  from  a  solution  of  plumbic  oxide  in  potash ;  and  a 
solution  of  stannic  oxide  in  ^tash  may  be  used  to  obtain  coherent 
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plates  of  tia  by  electrolysis.  In  like  manner  ammoniacal  solu- 
tious  of  the  salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  employed  to  furnish 
electrotype  plates  of  these  metals.  In  some  cases,  however, 
where  a  simple  salt  fails  to  give  a  satisfactory  result,  the  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  certain  double  salts  of  the 
same  metal  with  potassium  or  with  sodium ;  for  this  reason 
auropotassic  cyanide  (KAuCyg)  is  largely  employed  for  gilding, 
and  the  corresponding  salt  of  silver  is  extensively  used  in  electro- 
silvering  :  iron  may  be  deposited  from  a  solution  of  the  double 
magnesic  ferrous  sulphate.  (Jacobi,  Report  Brit.  Assoc.  1869, 
67.)  In  gilding,  silvering,  and  zincing,  one  great  desideratum 
is  to  obtain  a  firm  adherence  between  the  newly-deposited 
metal  and  the  object  to  be  gilt  or  plated;  the  surface  of  the 
metallic  object  is  therefore  first  rendered  chemically  clean,  a 
result  which  is  carefully  avoided  in  the  process  of  electrotyping. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  usual  to  expose  the  object,  if  freshly 
polished,  to  the  atmosphere  for  24  hours  before  placing  it  in  the 
depositing  cell,  in  order  to  prevent  permanent  adhesion. 

(295)  Electro-Plating. — ^The  metals  upon  which  an  adherent 
coating  of  silver  is  most  readily  deposited  are  brass,  copper, 
bronze,  and  German  silver ;  but  it  may  also  be  effected  on  steel. 
The  articles  to  be  plated  are  cleansed  from  adhering  greasy 
matters  either  by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and 
then  washing ;  or  they  are  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  muffle  :  in 
either  case  they  are  next  dipped  into  dilute  nitric  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  adhering  film  of  oxide.  They  are  then 
brushed  with  a  hard  brush  and  some  sand;  and  having  been 
rinsed  from  adhering  impurities,  and  separately 
attached  to  a  clean  copper  wire,  they  are  again 
dipped  for  an  instant  into  nitric  acid,  washed, 
and  immersed  while  still  wet  in  the  silvering 
bath.  Let  fig.  237  represent  a  plan  of  this 
bath,  and  c  z  the  voltaic  battery;  the  copper 
wires  attached  to  the  articles  to  be  plated  are 
twisted  round  the  rods  p  p  p,  which  are  con- 
nected  with  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery, 
whilst  the  positive  wire  is  connected  with  a 
series  of  silver  plates,  z  z  z,  which  are  also  im- 
mersed in  the  silvering  liquid.  This  solution  is 
commonly  prepared  by  dissolving  argentic  cyanide 
in  a  solution  either  of  cyanide  or  of  ferroeyanide 
of  potassium.  Solutions  containing  argentic 
thiosulphate  (hyposulphite)  or  sulphite  are  occasionally  employed. 


Fig.  237. 
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In  order  to  prepare  the  silvering  bath^  a  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  potassic  cyanide 
as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate :  this  precipitate^  after  having 
been  washed  by  decantation,  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potaane 
cyanide.     An  excess   of   potassic  cyanide  is  requisite;  at  least 
3  parts  of  potassic  cyanide  being  employed  for  i  part  of  aigentie 
cyanide.^     A  solution  which  contains  -fo  of  its  weight  in  silver 
is  found  to  be  of  a  convenient  strength  for  ordinary  operationi. 
When  potassic  cyanide  is  used  in  the  bath  as  a  solvent,  the  solu- 
tion gradually  becomes  alkaline  from  the  formation  of  potasnc 
carbonate,  which  accumulates  in  the  liquid  and  interferes  with 
the  regularity  of  the  decomposition  :  but  if  calcic  cyanide  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  potassic  cyanide,  this  inconvenience  is  obviated, 
since  calcic  carbonate  is  formed,  and  owing  to  its  insolubility,  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.     The 
articles  when  plated  have  a  dead  white  or  chalky  surface,  but 
they  may  be   burnished  by  pressure  if  desired,  and  they  then 
assume  the  brilliant  lustre  of  polished  silver.     It  is  remarkable 
that  the  addition  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  carbonic  disal« 
phide  to  the  bath  causes  the  deposited  silver  to  assume  the  lustre 
of  the  polished  metal.f     The  amount  of  silver  which  is  deposited 
can  be  regulated  very  accurately  by  weighing  the  articles  before 
immersion,  and  weighing  them  again  afterwards.     A  deposit  of 
from  ]}  ounce  to  i^  ounce  of  silver  to  a  square  foot  of  the  plated 
surface  (from  4*2  to  5'ogrms.  per  square  decimetre)  answers  well 
in  practice ;  the  sheet  of  silver  under  these  circumstances  being 
of  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper.     The  solution 
must  be  frequently  stirred,  in  order   to  preserve  the  liquid  of 
uniform  density  and  composition  throughout. 

The  batteries  used  at  Birmingham  for  gilding  and  silvering 
are  in  general  simply  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc  opposed  to  plates 
of  copper  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  :  the  plates  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  readily  raised  or  lowered  in  order  to  expose  a  smaller 


*  If  potassic  ferrocyanide  be  used  as  a  solvent  of  the 'argentic  cyanide,  10 
parts  of  this  salt  are  required  for  the  solution  of  i  part  of  cyanide  of  silver. 

t  In  order  to  effect  thi8  object,  6  ounces  of  carbonic  disulphide  are  directed 
to  be  agitated  with  i  gallon  of  the  plating  liquid,  and  set  aidde  for  24  hoius. 
Two  ounces  of  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  are  to  be  added  over  night  to  20  gallons 
of  the  ordinary  plating  liquid ;  the  bath  is  ready  for  use  next  morning.  This 
addition  of  the  solution  of  the  disulphide  requires  to  be  renewed  daily,  to  maka 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  carbonic  disulphide  by  evaporation.  Much  care  is  required 
in  the  use  of  such  a  solution,  for  it  is  liable  to  changes  which  are  produced  by 
very  alight  modifioationa  in  the  mode  of  working. 
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or  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  superficial  area^  and 
number  of  the  plates  uscd^  are  made  to  vary  according  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  operated  upon.  The  workman 
judges  from  experience  as  to  the  number  of  pairs  to  be  employed ; 
it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  two  or  three  pairs  of  plates 
are  needed.  In  Paris^  Bunsen^s  carbon  and  zinc  batteries  are  also 
employed  with  success  in  these  operations.  Magneto-electric 
machines  (315)  are  now  frequently  used  instead  of  batteries. 

(296)  Electro- Gilding  and  Platinizing. — It  is  possible  to  gild 
most  of  the  ordinary  metals  by  voltaic  action.  Articles  which 
consist  of  brass^  bronze^  copper^  or  German  silver  are  first  annealed^ 
then  pickled,  as  the  operation  of  immersing  them  into  the  mixture 
of  diluted  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  is  termed,  after  which  they 
are  scrubbed  and  ^  dipped^  in  strong  nitric  acid^  and  then  rinsed 
in  water^  as  is  practised  in  preparing  them  for  plating.  Silver 
articles  are  cleansed  in  a  similar  manner^  but  they  do  not  require 
to  be  '  dipped.'  Iron  and  steel  may  be  gilt  by  cleansing  them  from 
grease^  first  with  potash^  and  then  by  dipping  in  nitric  acid,  and 
scouring  the  surface  with  burnt  clay  finely  sifted,  in  order  to 
remove  the  black  stains  produced  by  the  liberation  of  carbon.  A 
more  powerful  current  is  required  for  gilding  upon  iron  than  upon 
the  metals  previously  mentioned. 

The  gilding  bath  most  usually  employed  consists  of  aurous 
cyanide  dissolved  in  potassic  cyanide.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  gold  in  aqua  rcgia^  and  adding  potassic  cyanide  to  the 
diluted  liquid  so  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate ;  a  brisk  efier- 
vescence  accompanies  the  action,  and  a  yellow  deposit  of  aurous 
cyanide  (AuCy)  is  formed :  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved  in  a  solution  containing  between  7  and 
8  parts  of  potassic  cyanide  to  i  part  of  gold  :  the  solution  is  then 
diluted  until  100  parts  of  the  liquid  contain  i  part  of  gold. 

M.  Ruolz  has  shown  that  various  other  gilding  baths  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  auro-potassic  cyanide :  for  example,  he  finds 
that  aurous  cyanide  may  be  employed  when  brought  into  solution 
by  the  ferrocyanide  or  by  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium ;  he  has 
also  used  with  success  the  aurous  sodic  sulphite^  the  solution  of  the 
sodic-auric  chloride  (NaCl,  AuClj)  or  iodide  with  an  excess  of 
soda,  and  even  the  sulphide  of  gold  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
protosulphide  of  potassium. 

As  yet  the  deposition  of  platinum  by  voltaic  action  has  not  been 
practised  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  said  that  a  solution 
of  the  potassic-platinic  chloride  (2  KCl,  PtClJ  in  caustic  potash 
may  be  applied  to  this  purpose  with  tolerable  success. 
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(297)  Besemblances  between  the  Electricity  of  the  Machine  and 
that  of  the  Voltaic  Battery. — Notwithstanding  the  extremely  brief 
duration  of  the  discharge  from  the  electrical  machine,  it  prodnces, 
whilst  it  lasts^  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  voltaic  cnmnt, 
which^  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  succession  of  discharges 
renewed  so  frequently  as  to  become  continuous.     By  repeating 
the  discharge  from  the  electrical  machine  many  times  through  the 
same  liquid  conductor,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  obtain  true  elec- 
trolytic decomposition.     The  following  simple  experiment  maybe 
adduced  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact : — Upon  a  plate  of  glass 
place  a  small  piece  of  turmeric  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  potassic   iodide  which  has  been   mixed  with  a  little  starch; 
upon  one  end  of  this  piece  of  paper  allow  the  point  of  a  fine  pla- 
tinum wire  to  rest,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  being  in  communi- 
cation with  the  prime  conductor   of  the  machine ;  on  the  otiier 
extremity  of  the   paper  place  a  similar  wire   in  communication 
with  the  earth :  it  will  be  found  on  setting  the  machine  in  action 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  minutes,  a  small  blue  spot  will 
appear  round  the  point  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  prime 
conductor,  owing  to   the   liberation  of  iodine ;  while  round  the 
wire  which  communicates  with  the  earth   a  brown  spot  will  be 
formed,  from  the  action  of  the  alkali  which  is  set  free.     If  the 
wires,  instead  of  being  connected  through  the  medium  of  a  solu- 
tion of  potassic  iodide,  be  made  to  dip  into  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate,  metallic  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  wire 
connected  with   the   earth,  and  oxygen   and   sulphuric  acid  will 
appear  on  the  other  wire.    If  a  piece  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  be  supported  on  a 
thread   of  glass  between  two  wires,  one  of  which  proceeds  from 
the   prime  conductor,  whilst  the  other  is  in  communication  with 
the  earth,  the  saline  solution  in  the  paper  will  be  decomposed  by 
the    electricity,   even    if   the  paper    does    not    touch   either  of 
the  wires :  the  litmus   paper  on  the  side  towards  the  prime  con- 
ductor will  gradually  be  reddened,  whilst  the  turmeric  paper  will 
be  turned  brown  at   the  extremity  which  is  furthest  from  the 
prime  conductor. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  required  to  produce 
chemical  decomposition  is  very  great.  This  fact  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  which  was  made  by  Faraday  between 
the  amount  of  electricity  developed  from  the  machine  by  friction 
and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  battery. 
The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following  manner : — A  wire 
of  platinum  and    another  wire  of  zinc,  each  Vt  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
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diameter^  were  immersed  -fW  of  ^^  i^cli  apart,  to  a  depth  of  ^  of 
an  inch  iu  an  extremely  dilute  acid  liquid,  prepared  by  adding  a 
single  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  four  ounces  of  water.  The  current 
obtained  from  this  combination,  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C,  was 
passed  through  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer  consisting  of  18 
feet  of  copper  wire  tV  of  *^  ^^ch  thick.  It  produced  in  about 
three  seconds  as  great  a  deviation  of  the  needle  as  was  obtained 
by  the  electricity  furnished  by  thirty  turns  of  a  powerful  plate- 
machine  in  excellent  action.  This  quantity,  if  concentrated  within 
a  space  of  time  constituting  only  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second, 
by  discharging  it  in  a  single  flash  from  a  Leyden  battery,  exposing 
35CX)  square  inches  of  coated  surface,  would  have  been  suflScient 
to  kill  a  small  animal,  such  as  a  cat  or  a  rat ;  but  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  zinc  by  which  it  was  produced  was  so  trifling  as 
to  be  quite  inappreciable ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  Faraday  that 
not  less  than  8oo,coo  discharges,  each  equal  in  quantity  to  this, 
would  be  required  for  the  decomposition  of  a  single  grain  of 
water !  Extraordinary  as  this  estimate  appears,  it  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  later  experiments  of  Becquerel  upon  this  subject  : 
and  from  the  experiments  of  Weber,  it  may  be  calculated  that, 
if  the  whole  of  the  positive  electricity  required  to  decompose  a 
grain  of  water  were  accumulated  upon  a  cloud  1000  metres  (3281 
feet)  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  attractive  force  exerted 
between  the  cloud  and  the  portion  of  the  earth  beneath  it  would 
be  equal  to  1497  tons  ! 

A  recent  experiment  made  by  Messrs.  Warren  De  La  Rue  and 
Hugo  W.  Miiller,  of  which  they  kindly  permit  a  description  to 
appear  here  in  anticipation  of  a  paper  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  powerful  heating 
effects  obtainable  from  a  quantity  of  electricity  suflScient  to  decom- 
pose only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  A  condenser  of  44*8 
microfarad  capacity  was  charged  by  3000  cells  of  their  battery,  the 
current  flowing  through  a  voltameter  in  which  only  si^  of  a 
grain  of  water  was  decomposed  by  the  electricity  which  accumu- 
lated in  the  condenser ;  this  charge  was,  however,  capable  of 
deflagrating  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  8  inches  long  and  ^V  of  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

(298)  Deluc's  Dry  Pile. — The  relation  between  the  electricity 
of  the  voltaic  battery  and  that  of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine 
admits  of  being  traced  in  an  interesting  manner  by  intermediate 
steps.  Deluc,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  con- 
trived what  he  termed  the  dry  pile.  It  may  be  constructed  in 
the  following  manner : — Take  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  one 
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surface  of  which  has  been  coated  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  and 
paste  upon  the  uncoated  surface  a  sheet  of  zinc  foil ;  when  suffi- 
ciently dry,  place  several  of  these  sheets  of  paper  one  over  another, 
the  zinc  faces  all  being  arranged  in  one  direction  ;  then  cut  out, 
with  a  punch,  a  number  of  circular  disks,  and  arrange  them,  to 
the  number  of  2000  or  upwards,  in  a  glass  tube,  the  diamet^  of 
which  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  circular  disks  of  paper, 
taking  care  that  all  the  zinc  surfaces  are  in  one  direction,  and 
all  the  silvered  or  gilt  surfaces  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  pile 
analogous  to  Yolta^s  will  thus  be  obtained ;  and  if  these  disks  be 
pressed  together  and  connected  at  each  end  with  a  metallic  wire, 
such  a  pile  will  cause  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope  when  one  extremity  of  it  is  made  to  touch  the  cap 
of  the  instrument,  whilst  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  either  through  the  human  body  or  by  means  of  any  other 
conductor.  If  the  pile  be  reversed,  and  then  presented  to  the 
still  diverging  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  first  collapse,  and  will 
then  immediately  open  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity. 
Indeed,  if  the  wires  attached  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile 
be  bent  round  and  made  each  to  terminate  in  a  small  metallic 
disk,  the  two  disks  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  (3  or  4  centimetres)  from  each  other,  care  being 
taken  to  maintain  their  insulation,  an  insulated  slip  of  gold-leaf, 
suspended  midway  between  the  two  disks  will  oscillate  backwards 
and  forwards  between  them,  if  an  impulse  be  first  given  to  it 
towards  either  side : — suppose  it  to  approach  the  positive  plate,  it 
acquires  a  positive  charge ;  it  is  then  repelled  from  the  positive 
plate,  but  is  attracted  by  the  negative  plate,  when  it  gives  up  its 
positive  charge  and  becomes  negatively  electrified,  in  which  state 
it  is  again  atractted  by  the  positive  plate ;  this  alternate  move- 
ment of  the  gold  leaf  will  continue  uninterruptedly  for  months 
or  even  years.*  With  a  dry  pile,  which  contained  20,000  pairs, 
or  disks,  of  zinc  and  silver  paper,  sparks  have  been  obtained,  and 
a  Leyden  battery  has  been  charged  sufficiently  to  produce  shocks. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  actions  are  produced  in  Deluc's 
column  only  when  the  paper  contains  that  amount  of  moisture 


*  Bohnenberger  has  contrived  an  extremely  sennitive  electroscope,  which 
depends  upon  a  modification  of  this  experiment.  Midway  between  the  two  insu- 
lated terminating  disks  of  Deluc's  pile,  he  suspends  a  single  strip  of  gold-leaf 
hy  a  metallic  wire  from  an  insulated  plate  of  metal ;  this  gold-leaf,  however,  is 
not  near  enough  to  either  disk  to  touch  it.  It'  a  body  with  the  feehlest  electrical 
charge  be  made  to  touch  the  insulated  plute,  the  gold-leaf  becomes  electrie»  and 
is  attracted  towardu  the  oppoeitely  electrified  pole  of  the  pile. 
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which  is  found  ia  it  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  which  is 
considerable,  although  it  usually  passes  unnoticed.  If  the  paper 
be  artificially  dried,  the  pile  loses  its  activity,  but  again  recovers 
its  energy  as  the  paper  reabsorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  Pro- 
vided that  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile  be  insulated  from 
each  other,  it  will  retain  its  activity  unimpaired  for  years ;  but 
if  the  ends  be  permanently  connected  by  means  of  a  good  con- 
ductor, the  zinc  becomes  gradually  oxidized^  and  the  electrical 
effects  disappear. 

Zamboni  obtains  a  more  effective  instrument  by  substituting 
finely-powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  for  the  gold  or  silver 
leaf.  One  surface  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  zinc  or  tin-foil, 
and  the  coating  of  peroxide  may  be  given  to  the  other  surface 
either  by  rubbing  it  on  in  a  dry  state,  or  by  applying  it  in  admix- 
ture with  water  to  which  a  little  honey  has  been  added.  The 
paper  disks  are  arranged  in  a  column,  and  are  terminated  at 
either  extremity  by  a  metallic  plate.  These  metallic  plates  are 
made  to  compress  the  paper  disks  by  means  of  ligatures  of  silk 
which  pass  from  end  to  end  of  the  pile  and  bind  the  disks  firmly 
together :  whilst  effectual  insulation  is  provided  for  by  giving  the 
pile  a  non-conducting  coat  of  sulphur,  which  is  easily  applied  by 
a  momentary  immersion  of  the  whole  instrument  in  a  bath  of 
melted  sulphur. 

(299)  Water  Battery, — It  has  been  already  stated  (259)  that 
even  with  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  excited  by  dilute 
acid,  polarization  and  electric  tension  may  be  proved  to  precede 
the  voltaic  current,  although  the  experiment  is  one  of  considerable 
delicacy.  These  effects  of  tension  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  Deluc's  pile ;  but  they  may  be  shown  iu  a  manner  still 
more  decided  by  employing  a  numerous  series  of  alternations  of 
zinc  and  copper,  each  of  which  need  expose  only  a  very  small  sur- 
face, and  may  be  excited  simply  with  distilled  water.  Such  an 
arrangement  or  water  battery,  consisting  of  a  thousand  couples, 
produces,  if  insulated,  and  connected  at  each  of  its  extremities 
with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  considerable  divergence  of  the  leaves 
of  each  instrument.  Such  a  combination  will  communicate  a 
charge  to  a  Leyden  battery :  this  charge,  although  it  rises  only  to 
a  small  extent,  may  be  renewed  and  discharged  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  in  very  rapid  succession.  The  wire  which  is 
connected  with  the  last  zinc  plate  of  this  battery  is  negative, 
whilst  that  which  is  attached  to  the  copper  is  positive. 

Gassiot  (Phil.   Tram.  18-14,  39)  ^*^  given  an   account  of  a 
very  powerful  and  carefully  constructed  water  battery,  from  which 
1  ft  & 
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he  obtaioed  results  of  great  interest.  This  battery  was  compoied 
of  3520  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  arranged  in  separate  glaiB 
vessels^  covered  with  a  coating  of  lac  Tarnish ;  the  glass  celb  were 
supported  on  slips  of  glass  thickly  coated  on  both  sides  with  shdl- 
lac^  and  these  glass  plates  were  insulated  on  varnished  oaken 
boards^  each  board  being  further  insulated  by  resting  on  tfaid 
plates  of  glass  similarly  varnished.  All  these  precautions  were 
found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  iora- 
lation.  When  the  conducting  wires  of  this  battery  were  brou^t 
within  3V  of  an  inch  (o*™™'5)  of  each  other,  sparks  were  obtained, 
and  when  the  wires  were  made  to  terminate  in  brass  disks  which 
were  brought  very  near  each  other,  a  rapid  succession  of  sparb 
was  maintained,  which  on  one  occasion  continued  without  inter- 
ruption for  five  weeks.  A  permanent  deflection  of  the  galvano* 
meter  was  obtained  when  this  instrument  was  included  in  the  ci^ 
cuit  whilst  the  sparks  were  passing ;  under  similar  circumstances, 
paper  moistened  with  potassic  iodide  and  included  in  the  circuit, 
speedily  gave  indications  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the 
iodide.  The  chemical  eflects  produced  by  the  water  battery  are, 
however,  always  feeble,  but  they  are  similar  in  kind  and  in  direc- 
tion to  those  which  are  obtained  when  acids  are  employed  as  the 
exciting  liquid  in  the  cells ;  and  the  principal  effect  that  would  be 
obtained  if  dilute  acid  were  substituted  for  water  in  such  a  com- 
bination would  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  electricity,  by 
increasing  the  consumption  of  zinc  and  the  chemical  action  in 
each  cell  in  a  given  time.  The  tension  of  the  chaise  would  be 
increased  by  the  change  of  the  exciting  liquid,  in  proportion  as 
the  electro-motive  force  of  each  cell  was  augmented  when  com- 
pared with  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid  employed  in 
charging  the  battery.  Neither  in  the  water  battery  nor  in  any 
other  form  of  battery  is  the  tension,  as  measured  by  its  power  of 
overcoming  resistance  to  conduction,  increased  by  increaidng  the 
size  of  the  plates. 

Messrs.  Warren,  De  La  Rue,  and  Hugo  Miiller  [Joum,  Chem, 
Soc.  1868  [2],  vi.  488)  have  constructed  a  battery  in  which  tiie 
elements  consist  of  rods  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  silver  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sodic  chloride  placed  in  test  tubes  closed  by  stoppers  of 
paraffin,  and  carefully  insulated.  Experiments  with  2000  of  these 
cells  were  made  in  1875  {^''oc.  Roy.  Soc.  1875,  xxiii.  356),  with 
5640  in  1876  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1876,  xxiv.  167),  and  the  number 
is  now  increased  to  8040  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1876,  xxv.  322).  This 
enormous  battery  has  sufficient  tension  to  produce  sparks  S'j""* 
(  348  inch)  long  m  avt  ^A*  \.Vi^  otdvnary  pressure  when  the  positive 
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electrode  is  a  copper  point,  and  the  negative  a  copper  disk.  The 
authors  find  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  1876,  xxiv.  167)  that  the  length  of 
the  spark  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  cells, 
600  cells  having  a  striking  distance  of  'OC33  inch ;  1200  of 
'0130  inch ;  1800  of  '0345  inch  ,•  and  2400  of  '0535  inch.  Cal- 
culating from  the  effect  produced  by  600  cells  the  theoretical 
lengths  for  1200,  1800,  and  2400  would  be  '0132,  '0297,  and 
•0528  inch  respectively,  which  very  closely  approximate  to  the 
experimental  results.  The  8040  cells  should  give  theoretically 
sparks  '5925  inch  long  ,*  but  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
experimental  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  are  not 
quite  uniform  in  construction,  and  some  have  been  longer  in  use 
than  others.  100,000  of  these  cells  would  give  a  spark  91*66  inches 
long,  and  a  million,  9166  inches  or  764  feet. 

It  thus  appears,  i.  That  by  voltaic  arrangements  electricity 
may  be  obtained,  exactly  similar  to  that  developed  by  the  common 
machine,  in  its  effects  of  tension  and  in  induction  towards  sur- 
rounding objects,  in  the  polar  character  of  its  action,  and  in  the 
opposite  nature  of  the  electricities  accumulated  at  the  extremities 
of  the  apparatus.  2.  That  the  quantity  of  electricity  obtained  by 
voltaic  action  is  almost  immeasurably  greater  than  that  procured 
by  friction ;  but  that  unless  its  tension  be  exalted  by  using  a 
very  numerous  series,  it  does  not  pass  so  readily  through  non- 
conductors in  the  form  of  sparks  as  the  electricity  of  the  common 
machine.  3.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  by  allowing  the  electricity 
of  the  machine  to  discharge  itself  gradually  through  very  small 
masses  of  imperfect  liquid  conductors  which  are  susceptible  of 
electrolysis,  true  electrolytic  action  may  be  produced. 

The  identity  of  the  two  forces  under  these  different  degrees 
of  tension  no  longer  admits  of  question  :  in  the  voltaic  action  the 
quantity  is  great,  but  the  tension  is  feeble ;  whilst  in  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  machine  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  tension  is  very 
high,  whilst  the  quantity  is  extremely  small. 

§  IV.  Electro-Magnetism. 

(300)  Law  of  Electro- Magnetic  Action. — The  influence  of  an 
electric  current  upon  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  but  it  will  be  needful  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricity  some- 
what more  closely.  Electricity  in  a  state  of  rest  has  no  influence 
upon  a  magnetized  bar.  It  is  only  when  the  electricity  is  in 
motipn  that  this  magnetic  action  is  excited.     It  has  already  bee^ 

&  &2 
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explained  ^253;  tliat  the  directioo  in  whkli  the  magaetic  needk 
is  deflected  depends  upon  the  directioo  of  the  current ;  and  k 
been  staled  that  when  the  needle  points  north  and  sooth, 
wire  is  placed  parallel  to  the  needle,  if  the  cnrrent  taw  Aevmi 
sooth  to  north  abore  the  needle,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  wiD 
more  westward.  The  power  which  the  wire  exerts  npam  Ae 
needle  Taries  directlj  as  the  qnantitr  of  dectricitj  which  ti»> 
▼erses  the  wire :  and  when  the  current  passes  throng  a  sUaighi 
wire  of  considerable  length  (so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
finite  in  relation  to  the  needle)  the  effect  npon  the  needle 
inTcrselT  as  the  distance  of  the  wire  firom  socfa  needle. 

(301)  Tamgeni  Galvamomeier. — ^For  measuring  the  strength  of 
the  current,  galranometers  of  rarioos  forms  hare  been  emplojed. 
When  the  strength  is  extremely  feeble,  the  astatic  galTanometer 
(fig.  207},  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  in  this  form  the 
▼alue  of  the  angular  deriation  requires  to  be  experimentallj 
determined  for  each  instrument.  When  the  current  has  a  greater 
strength  than  can  be  conTcniently  estimated  by  the  astatic  com* 
bination,  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  frequently  employed.     This 

instrument  is  simide,  bodi 
f '«•  *38-  in  constraction  amd  in  prin- 

ciple.  The  conductor,  «, 
fig.  238,  which  is  used  for 
couTcyin^  the  current  roond 
the  needle,  consists  of  a 
single  coil  of  thick  copper 
wire,  bent  into  a  cirde  of 
about  30  centimetres,  or  one 
foot  in  diameter.  It  is  sup- 
ported rertically  in  a  small 
table  t ;  the  extremities  of 
the  wire  being  connected 
by  means  of  binding-screws 
with  the  wires  from  the  bat- 
tery. \\ithin  the  circle,  w, 
a  magnetic  needle  abont  an  inch,  or  25"™'  long,  is  suspended  by 
fibres  of  unspun  silk,  c,  horizontally  over  a  copper  plate  graduated 
to  degrees  In  order  to  enable  the  movements  of  the  needle  to 
admit  of  more  accurate  measurement,  its  apparent  length  is  in- 
creased by  fastening  a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire  to  each  end. 
This  arrangement  is  protected  from  currents  of  air  by  means  of  a 
glass  shade.  The  point  of  suspension  of  the  needle  is  made  to 
coincide  accurately  ^Vt\i  \ii^  ccdIt^  of  the  circle  formed  by  the 
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conducting  wire :  at  a  is  a  screw  for  raising  or  lowering  the 
needle.  When  the  coil  of  the  instrument  is  placed  with  its  plane 
exactly  in  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian^  the  needle^  under  the 
influence  of  the  directive  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism^  assumes 
a  position  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  On  transmitting 
the  current  through  the  wire,  the  needle  receives  an  impulbe 
which,  if  it  were  free  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth, 
Would  place  it  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  coil :  owing,  however, 
to  the  influence  of  the  earth,  the  needle  is  unable  ever  really  to 
assume  this  position ;  but  it  takes  one  which  represents  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two  forces,  and  as  the  action  of  the  earth  may  be 
assumed  to  be  uniform,  the  measurement  of  the  angle  enables  the 
strength  of  the  current  which  produces  the  deviation  to  be  cal- 
culated. It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent is  proportioned  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deviation. 
The  instrument  cannot  be  relied  on  for  angular  deviations  which 
much  exceed  70°,  owing  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  angular  de- 
viation produced  hy  equal  increments  in  the*  strength  of  the 
current  when  the  deflection  has  reached  this  extent;  but  for 
all  currents  which  produce  a  deviation  of  smaller  amount,  it 
afibrds  a  convenient  measure.  Other  forms  of  galvanometer 
have  been  contrived,  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
in  this  work. 

(302)  Influence  of  a  Conduct inff  Wire  in  exciting  Magnetism, — 
The  action  of  the  conducting  wire  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is 
not  interfered  with  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  glass  or  other  insu- 
lator of  electricity ;  and  the  magnetic  influence  is  equally  trans- 
mitted, although  a  sheet  of  copper,  of  lead,  or  of  any  other  non- 
magnetic metallic  conductor  of  electricity  be  introduced  between 
the  needle  and  the  wire.  The  electric  current,  however,  produces 
no  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  an  electroscope  which  is  brought 
into  its  vicinity.  Not  only  does  a  wire  which  is  conveying  elec- 
tricity afiect  a  needle  which  has  been  already  magnetized,  but 
the  conducting  wire  itself,  so  long  as  it  is  transmitting  the  electric 
current,  displays  magnetic  properties.  If  a  thin  wire  of  copper,  or 
of  any  other  non-magnetic  metal,  be  employed  to  complete  the  vol- 
taic circuit,  such  a  wire  will,  for  the  time,  attract  iron  filings :  and 
the  filings  will  be  arranged  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  around 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  wire,  and  along  its  whole  length. 
The  moment  that  the  connexion  of  the  battery  is  broken,  the 
magnetism  ceases,  and  the  filings  fall  ofi^;  but  the  attraction 
may  be  again  instantly  renewed  on  completing  the  circuit.  The 
iron  filings  in  this  case  become  magnets,  the  poles  of  which  are 
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arranged  alternately  north  and  south  around  the  wire.  This 
arrangemont  may  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  6g.  239, 
_  in  which  if  w  be  supposed  to  represent  a  iiec- 

tion  of  the  wire  which  is  transmitting  a  current 
from  +  to  — ,  the  north  end  of  each  fragment 
of  irou  would  be  arranged  as  represented  bj 
tlic  points,  M,  n,  of  the  arrows.  If  short  wirci 
of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  ibe 
arrows  arouud  the  wire,  they  become  temporary 
'  magnets,  the  north  and  south  ends  of  which 
are  indicated  by  the  letters  «  and  *.  If 
pieces  of  steel  be  substituted  for  soft  iron,  they  become  per- 
manently magnetic ;  all  those  which  are  above  the  wire,  if  the 
current  be  passing  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure,  will  have 
their  north  ends  to  the  left,  whilst  in  all  those  below,  the  north 
ends  will  be  to  the  right. 

(303)  Formation  of  Ekctro-Magnela. — We  see,  then,  thtt 
every  part  of  the  .wire  along  which  a  current  is  passing  is  mag- 
netic. By  coiling  the  conducting  wire  into  a  ring,  a  larger 
number  of  particles  is  brought  to  act  upon  a  piece  of  soft  iroa, 
which  is  passed  through  the  axis  of  the  ring  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  in  which  it  lies;  and  by  coiling  up  the  wire  into  1 
helical  form,  without  allowing  the  contiguous  turns  to  tonch 
P        .  each  other,  and  supporting 

them    upon    a  glass    tube, 
'^  """  the  action  of  a  very  con- 

siderable   length     of    wire 
may  be  concentrated  in  r 
very  effective  manner  ujion 
"  ■*  the  same  piece  of  soft  iron, 

placed  as  at  c,  d,  fig,  240.  Very  powerful  temporary  magnets  may 
thus  be  obtained.  If  the  wire  be  covered  with  cotton,  or,  still 
better  with  silk,  to  insulate  the  coils  from  each  other,  the  effects 
may  be  greatly  augmented  by  winding  a  second  series  of  coils  upon 
the  first,  and  a  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  six  or  seven 
layers  of  wire  are  coiled  around  the  bar  which  is  to  be  magne- 
tized. A  row  of  coils  which  follows  the  direction  of  a  left-bauded 
screw  would  neutralize  the  effect  produced  by  the  right-handed 
helix,  unless  the  current  were  reversed  in  its  direction  as  it  passes 
through  such  a  coil,  as  a  glance  at  fig.  241  will  show,  where  a 
represents  a  right-handed  helix,  B  a  left-handed  helix  :  in  the 
straight  portions  of  the  wire,  the  current,  as  iudicated  by  the 
arrows,  flows  iu  the  same  direction  in  both  :   but  it  is  reversed  ia 
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the  helices.  In  preparing  an  electro-magnetic  coil  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  wire  be  coiled  in  one  direction  only,  if  the 
wire  be  continuous ;  for 

instance,  if  the  coUs  fol-  ^'^-  ^^i- 

low  the  direction  of  the 
thread  of  a  right-handed 
screw  in  the  first  layer, 
as  in  A  B,  fig.  240,  the 
wire  in  winding  it  back- 
wards from  B  to  A  will 
be  formed  into  a  left- 
banded  helix,  but  this  is 
of  no  co.nsequence,  be- 
cause the  direction  of 
the  current  is  also  reversed  in  this  layer,  being  now  from  b  to  a, 
80  that  the  effect  of  the  reverse  twist  of  the  wire  is  neutralized : 
in  fact,  if  the  currents  in  the  turns  of  wire  are  parallel,  the  kind 
of  helix  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

A  helix  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing  is  power- 
fiilly  magnetic  :  the  two  magnetisms  accumulating  at  its  opposite 
extremities.  If  the  helix  be  supported  with  its  axis  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  partially  introduced  within  it, 
as  soon  as  an  electric  current  of  sufficient  strength  is  passed 
through  the  coils,  the  bar  will  start  up,  and  will  raise  itself  in 
mid-air  nearly  equidistant  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
coil ;  the  iron,  by  induction,  becoming  for  the  time  a  powerful 
magnet.  The  poles  of  the  iron  bar  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
helix  by  which  its  magnetism  is  produced. 

The  most  powerful  electro- magnets,  however,  are  those  in 
which  the  iron  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  around 
which  an  insulating  conducting  wire  is  coiled  in  several  layers, 
with  due  attention  to  the  direction  in  which  the  coils  are 
arranged.  In  this  way  magnets  have  been  constructed  which 
are  able  to  sustain  a  weight  exceeding  that  of  a  ton  (1016 
kilogr.).  The  magnetism  developed  in  the  soft  iron,  under  the 
influence  of  the  voltaic  current,  attains  its  maximum  in  a  few 
moments.  It  ceases  as  quickly,  when  the  contact  of  the  wires 
with  the  battery  is  broken ;  and,  by  reversing  the  direction 
of  the  current,  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the  bar  is  instantly 
reversed. 

(304)  Molecular  Movements  during  the  Magnetization  0/  Bars. 
— The  production  of  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  iron,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  magnetism,  are  both  attended  with  molecular  motion. 
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which  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  iron.     Joule  {Phil.  Mag,  1847, 
XXX.  76  and  225)  has  shown  that  the  bar^  on  becoming  magnetic, 
acquires  a   slight  increase  in  lengthy  and  suddenly  contracts  to 
its  former  dimensions  when  the  magnetism  ceases,  the  elongation  cf 
the  bar  being  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetism  developed  within  it.    It  has  been  observed  by  GniUemin 
that    if  an  iron  bar  be  supported  at  one  end  so  as  to  bend  hj 
its   own  weighty   it   becomes   straightened  to    a  greater  or  kn 
extent  when  magnetised.     Wertheim  has  also  observed  that  the 
co-efBcient  of  the  elasticity  of  both  iron  and  steel  is  diminished 
by  magnetization.     Each  time  that  the  bar  either  becomes  mag- 
netic or  loses  its  magnetism^  a  distinct  sound  is  emitted,  the  note 
being  similar  to  that  elicited  by  striking  one  end  of  the  bar  so  as 
to  produce  vibrations  in  a  longitudinal  direction.    The  molecular 
movements,  if  repeated  in  quick  succession  by  rapidly  making  and 
breaking  contact  between  the  ends  of  the  helix  and  the  wires  of 
the  battery,  so  as  repeatedly  and  quickly  to  magnetize    and  de- 
magnetize the  bar,  produce   an  elevation  of  temperature,  which, 
as  Grove  has  shown,  is  quite  independent  of  the  heat  produced 
in  the  conducting  wire  by  the  current.     In  connexion  with  these 
molecular  movements,  it  may  be  noted  that  Wiedemann  finds ' 
when   a  current  is  transmitted  along  the  axis   of  a  magnet,  the 
magnet  suffers   a   slight  degree  of  twisting.     Gore  {Phil,  Trans. 
1874,  529)  has  investigated  the  effect  of  passing  a  current  through 
a   piece   of  iron  wire   about  2J  metres  long,  hanging  vertically, 
and  magnetized  by  a  helix  of  copper  wire  surrounding  it.    When 
the  current  passes  along  the  wire  from  the  south-seeking  to  the 
north-seeking   end,   a  right-handed    torsion   results;    and  when 
cither  the  current  or   the  magnetization  is  reversed,  the  torsion  is 
left-handed.      A  similar  effect  was  observed  with  a  bar  of  nickel, 
but  no  motion  was  observed  with  platinum,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  cadmium,   zinc,  magnesium,   aluminium,   brass,  or  German 
silver.     A  stretched   cord   of  gutta-percha    showed  no  signs  of 
torsion  when  placed  within  the  helix. 

(305)  Laws  of  Electro-Magnetism, — According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Lenz  and  Jacobi  (Pogg.  Ann.  1839,  xlvii.  225,  and 
1844,  Ixi.  254)  it  appears  that  if  the  battery  current  be  maintained 
of  a  uniform  strength — i.  That  the  magnetism  which  is  induced 
in  any  given  bar  of  soft  iron  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  coils  which  act  upon  the  bar :  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  the  coils  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  bar,  or  whether  they  be  accumulated  towards  its 
two  extremities.     2.  That  the  diameter  of  the  coils  which  surround* 
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the  bar  of  small  diameter  scarcely  influences  the  result,  provided 
that  the  current  be  in  all  cases  of  uniform  strength ;  for  although 
the  inductive  influence  decreases  as  the  distance  of  the  magnet 
from  the  wire,  the  indiiction  produced  by  the  increased  length  of 
the  wire  in  the  circumference  of  the  coil  is  augmented  in  precisely 
the  same  ratio.  3.  That  the  thickness  of  the  wire  composing 
the  coil  does  not  influence  its  efiect  upon  the  bar.  4.  That  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetism  is,  cateris  paribtis,  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  current,  being  directly  as  the  electro-motive 
force  and  inversely  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.*  5.  That  the 
retentive  power  of  the  magnet,  like  the  attractive  power  in  electri- 
city, increases  as  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism. 
6.  That  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  induced  upon  a  solid  bar 
by  a  given  current  is  proportioned  to  the  surface  which  the  bar 
exposes;  or  in  cylindrical  bars  it  is  as  the  square  root  of  the 
weight.t  Bundles  of  isolated  wires  expose  a  larger  surface  than 
a  solid  bar,  and  hence  they  are  susceptible  of  a  higher  amount 
of  magnetism  than  a  solid  bar  of  equal  weight.  7.  That  the 
employment  of  long  bars  has  no  other  advantage  over  the  use  of 
short  bars  than  that  of  removing  to  a  greater  distance  the 
counteracting  influence  of  the  two  magnetic  poles  upon  each 
other. 

According  to  Du  Moncel  the  larger  the  armature,  until 
it  equals  the  electro-magnet  in  bize,  the  more  powerfully  is  it 
attracted. 

The  practical  question  in  preparing  an  electro- magnet  resolves 
itself  into  the  determination  of  the  thickness  and  length  of  the 
wires  which  are  required  to  produce  the  maximum  effect.  It  is 
obvious,  that  for  a  battery  of  a  given  power,  the  longer  the  wire 
which  is  employed,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  introduced,  so 
that  practically  the  number  of  convolutions  has  a  limit  beyond 
which  nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  them,  and  this  limit  is  at- 
tained when  the  increased  resistance  introduced  by  the  increasing 
length  of  the  wire  balances  the  gain  produced  by  the  influence  of 


*  This  increase,  it  must  be  observed,  only  occurs  up  to  a  certain  point,  as 
there  ia  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  magnetism  which  can  be  developed  in  iron, 
although  the  electricity  may  be  indefinitely  increatted. 

t  Dub  (Togg.  Ann.  1858,  civ.  234),  however,  confirms  the  observation 
of  Miiller,  which  gives  a  different  result — viz.,  that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism 
in  cylindrical  bars  is,  for  equul  currents  in  coils  of  equal  number,  proportioned 
to  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar ;  the  magnetism  developed  in  a 
bar  10  centimetres  thick  being  twice  as  intense  aH  that  produced  in  a  barof  2*®™'5 
in  thickness ;  so  that  the  retentive  power  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  diameter 
€i  the  bars. 
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the  additioDal  coils  upon  the  bar ;  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the 
coil  the  longer,  of  course,  will  be  the  wire  required  to  form  it, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  of  such  a  coil  in  proportion 
to  its  magnetizing  power.  Experience  shows,  that  in  order  to 
attain  the  most  economical  combination  in  the  battery  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  materials  consumed,  when  magnetic  power 
is  required,  the  same  rule  must  be  followed  as  when  chemical 
resistance  has  to  be  overcome — viz.,  that  that  combination  is  the 
most  effective  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  wires  and  of  the 
coils  which  are  exterior  to  the  battery  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  liquids  and  other  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
battery  itself,  or  when  in  Ohm's  Formula  {;ri^^^)  ^^^  y^^e  of 
A  most  nearly  approaches  0*5;  in  which  case  r=nR. 

(306)  Ampere's  Theory  of  Electro-Magnetism. — It  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  somewhat  further  the  properties  of  a  helical 
wire  which  is  conveying  a  current,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  theory  of  Ampere,  by  which  he  ac- 
counted for  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  electric  currents. 
If  a  simple  helix,  which  for  lightness  may  be  made  of  thin  wii^ 
be  freely  suspended,  it  will,  whilst  conveying  the  current,  place 
itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  point  north 
and  south,  and  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  by  a  magnet  which  is 

presented  to  it,  just  as  an  or- 
dinary bar-magnet  would  be. 
Fig.  242  shows  a  method  of 
suspending  the  helix,  or  tleQ- 
tro-dynamic  q^linder,  n  »,  w 
as  to  exhibit  these  effects; 
the  wire,  a,  terminates  in  a 
small  hook,  which  dips  into 
a  cup  containing  mercury, 
and  this  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  wires  firom  a  small 
voltaic  battery;  the  other 
end,  b,  of  the  coil  dips  into  a  second  mercury  cup,  which  is 
in  communication  with  the  other  wire  of  the  battery :  the  mag- 
netism corresponding  with  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
accumulates  at  one  extremity  of  the  coil,  whilst  the  opposite 
magnetism  accumulates  at  the  other  extremity :  this  effect 
necessarily  follows  from  the  influence  of  each  coil  upon  its 
neighbours,  since  the  north  side  of  every  coil  is  in  one  direction, 
whilst  the  south  side  is  in  the  opposite.  Ampere,  who  first 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  analogy  between  an  ordinary  magnet 
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Fig.  243. 


and  the  helix  when  conveying  an  electric  current^  deduced  from 
it  a  theory  of  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricity 
which  has  satisfied^  hitherto^  the  rigorous  requirements  of  mathe- 
matical analysis,  and  has  also  explained  all  the  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Ampere 
assumes  that  all  bodies  which  exhibit  magnetic  polarity^  derive  this 
polarity  from  currents  of  electricity  which  are  perpetually  cir- 
culating around  the  particles  of  which  the  magnetic  bodies  are 
composed.  Around  each  particle  an  electric  current  is  supposed 
continually  to  circulate ;  the  direction  of  these  currents  is  con- 
ceived to  be  uniform^  each  current  circulating  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  particle.  In  fig.  243^  the  cur- 
rents are  shown  as  at  a,  b,  c,  circulating  in  a  uniform  direction 
around  the  particles  of  a  bar  magnet^  of 
which  the  south  pole^  s^  is  nearest  the 
observer.  The  resultant  effect  of  these 
united  and  concordant  small  currents 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  produced  by 
a  single  current  winding  in  a  helical  di-  / 
rection  uniformly  around  the  bar  which  I 
would  occupy  the  axis  of  such  a  helix.  \ 
In  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle  which 
18  pointing  north  and  souths  currents 
would  ascend  on  the  western  side  and  descend  on  the  eastern. 
So  that  if  the  south  pole  is  towards  the  observer,  the  direction 
of  the  current  required  to  produce  the  magnetism  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  with  its  face  upwards. 
No  definite  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  currents  can  be  given, 
nor  can  a  reason  for  the  persistence  of  such  currents  in  permanent 
magnets  be  assigned ;  but  granting  that  such  currents  do  exist, 
all  the  mutual  actions,  between  wires  which  convey  currents,  and 
permanent  magnets,  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

(307)  Muitial  Influence  of  Wires  which  are  conveying  Currents. 
— We  proceed  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  these  consequences. 
When  two  wires  are  freely  suspended  near  each  other,  and 
electrical  currents  are  passed  through  them,  the  wires  will  be 
mutually  repulsive  if  the  currents  pass  in  opposite  directions,  but 
they  will  attract  each  other  if  the  currents  be  in  the  same  direction. 
Pig.  244  will  explain  the  reason.  When  the  currents  are  in  oppo- 
site directions  (No.  x),  the  magnetism  0x1  the  inner  side  of  the 
first  wire  is  exactly  similar  to  that  on  the  contiguous  side  of  the 
second  wire,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  arranged  round  p  and  n. 
The  two  north   poles    and    the    two  south    poles    consequently 
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repel  each  other;  whereas  when  the  current  is  passing  Uinia^ 
the  two  wires  ia   the  same  direction,  as  ahonu  in  Ni>.  i,  ^  | 
ed^ects  are  exactly  reversed ;  attracliou  follows,  and  if  the  i 


be  freely  suspendedj  as  in  Snow  Harris's  arrangement,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  245,  they  will  place  thi^mselves  parallel  to  etA 
other.  Three  concentric  troughs  eontaining  mercury  m 
arraugcd  on  a  small  stand;  the  current  passes  from  one  of  llj<? 
wires  of  the  battery  to  the  central  trough,  returns  by  the  inuet 
loop  of  wire  to  the  second  trough,  and  by  the  outer  loop  is  tnn- 
mitted  to  the  exterior  trough,  which  is  iu  commuuication  widi 
the  other  wire  from  the  battery.  This  attraction  between 
curreuts  whicli  are  passing  in  the  same  direction  may  he  ren- 
dered evident  m  the  contiguous  coils  of  a  helix  :  from  this  csiue, 
a  hehx  formed  of  a  slender  harpsichord  wire  shortens  itself  wben 
tlie  current  is  transmitted,  hut  recovers  its  former  dimenaiMi 
wben  tlic  current  is  intermitted;  by  suspending  such  a  hi^ 
with  its  lower  end  dipping  iu  a  mercury  cup,  and  passing  1 
current  through  it,  the  shortening  of  the  wire  will  raise  tbe 
point,  thus  breaking  the  circuit,  whereupon  the  attrartioB 
between  the  turns  of  wire  ceases,  and  contact  is  agntn  made 
In  this  way  altermite  shortening  and  Icugtln^uiug  of  the  htla 
will  take  place  as  long  as  coutact  with  the  battery  is  coatiODot 
Now  if  it  be  granted  that  in  every  bar-magwet  electi-ieal  u 
are  ijcrpetually  circulating  around  the  particles  of  which 
compospri  t-  right  angles  to  a  Vine  joiuingd 

^f-  foregoing  es.i>erimeutK  bh  5, 
^net  to  plft"^  i**'"^^  ^"'^^  1 
•-  cnrrent,  si"cc,  by  sut\\   , 
ot  aud  ill   the  wire  as&^^^^^ 
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wire  conveying  an  electric  current  in 
the  directioQ  of  the  arrows ;  n  will  indi- 
cate the  north  end  of  a  magnet  in  which 
the  cnrrent  supposed  to  circulate  around 
its  particles  would  be  parallel  to  the 
current  in  the  wire  p  «. 

If  the  magnet  be  stationary  whilst 
the  wire  is  moveable,  the  wire  will  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  m^net.  In 
fig.  247,  a  plate  of  zinc,  z,  is  represented  as  connected  by  a  loop 
of  wire  with  the  copper  plate  c ;  both  are  suspended  in  a  tube 
containing  diluted  acid,  and 
the  little  battery  is  made  to 
float  in  a  vessel  of  water  by 
the  aid  of  a  piece  of  cork,  d. 
If  the  north  end  of  a  magnet, 
»,  be  presented  towards  the 
loop  in  the  direction  shown  in 
the  cut,  the  wire  will  be  at- 
tracted,  and  will  place  itself 
midway  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  magnet;  but 
if  the  south  end  be  presentedj 
the  wire  will  be  repelled ;  the 

little  floating  combination  will  turn  half  round  so  as  to  reverse 
its  direction,  and  then  will  he  attracted. 

Motion  is  also  produced  in  a  wire  which  conveys  a  current,  if 
it  be  suspended  perpendicularly  between  the  two  poles  of  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  placed  upon  its  side,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wire 
dipping  into  a  trough  of  mercury  connected  with  one  electrode 
of  the  battery,  whilst  it  rests  by  a  hook  at  its  upper  end  upon  a 
metallic  arm  which  is  in  communication  with  the  other  electrode; 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  passing,  the 
Bospended  wire  will  be  either  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  on  the  opposite 
magnetism  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wire ;  the  lower  end  will  be 
thrown  out  of  the  trough  of  mercury ;  this  movement  will  break 
the  connexion  with  the  battery,  and  the  wire  will  then  cease  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  magnet  until  it  falb  back  again  into  the  mer- 
cury; the  battery  contact  is  by  this  means  renewed,  and  the  same 
■eries  of  motions  is  repeated.  A  spur  wheel  or  star,  if  substituted 
for  the  wire,  may  in  this  manner  be  kept  in  continuous  revolution; 
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for  an  one  radius  is  thrown  out,  another  enters  the  mercorjr,  ind 
thu«  renews  the  connexion  with  the  battery^  till  it  in  its  ton 
makes  way  for  another. 

(308)  Electro-Magnetic  Rotations. — ^The  moTementa  just  d^ 
Hcribed  are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  magnet  and  the  win 
produce  on  each  other.  If  the  action  of  the  electric  cnnent  be 
limited  to  a  single  pole  of  the  magnet,  a  continuous  rotation  of 
the  {Kile  round  the  conducting  wire  may  be  obtained ;  or  if  the 
magnet  be  fixed  whilst  the  wire  is  moveable,  the  wire  will  lefolie 
around  the  magnet. 

Faraday,  by  whom  these  rotations  were  first  investigated,  wm 
h:d  to  their  discovery  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  a  voltaic 
current  acts  upon  a  magnetic  needle  which  is  moved  in  itsi  vicinitj. 
If  the  conducting  wire  be  placed  perpendicularly,  and  a  needk 
poiHcd  horizontally  at  its  centre  be  made  gradually  to  approach  the 
wire  on  one  side,  each  pole  of  the  needle  is  first  attracted,  SDd 
on  continuing  the  movement  across  the  wire,  is  then  repelled  bj 
the  wire;  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  the  needle  is  repelled 
where    it  was    previously   attracted.     The    points    indicated  in 

fig.  248  by  the  letters  a  a,  repre- 
iia.  248.  ggjj^  ^jjg  positions  of  the  wire  when 

^      "'^  '^^^\      i^  produced  attraction ;  r  r,  those 

yir    in  which  it  occasioned  repulsion: 
at   the  points    s   and    n    midway 
between  a    and  r,   the  needle  it 
neither  attracted  nor  repelled.     From  these  results  Faraday  con- 
cluded that  each  pole  has  a  tendency  to  revolve  round  the  wire, 

and    therefore    that  the 
Fio.  249.  wire  has    a  similar  ten- 

dency to  revolve  round 
the  poles ;  the  revolution 
of  the  north  end  of  the 
needle,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  assumed  by 
the  south  end.  Experi- 
ment completely  verified 
these  expectations.  The 
facts  admitof  being  shown 
in  a  variety  of  forms. 

No.  I,  fig.  249,  shows 
an  arrangement  by  which 
the  magnet  may  be  made 
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to  revolve  around  the  fixed  wire,  a  b ;  ff  are  the  north  ends 
of  two  bar  magnets^  which  are  united  below^  and  terminate  in 
a  pivot^  ff;    this   pivot  works  upon  a  hard  steel  plate  in   the 
boards  a  b  ;  c  d  is  a  wooden  ring  which  contains  mercury^  and 
is  in  metallic  communication  with  the  cup,  e.     At  the   centre 
of  each  of  the  magnets  is  a  small  brass  hook  which  dips  into  the 
mercury  of  the  trough,  c  d,  for  conveying  the  current  transmitted 
through  the  wire,  a  b,  which  is  supported  by  the  arm,  c.    As  soon 
as  the  connexion  of  the  cups  a  and  e  is  made  with  the  battery, 
the  magnet  begins  to  rotate  round  the  wire,  a  b,  and  continues 
to  do  so  as  long  as  the  current  passes ;  if  the  direction  of  the 
current  be  reversed,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  reversed  like- 
wise.   No.  2  is  a  similar  arrangement  for  showing  the  rotation  of 
the  wire,  ff  h,  around  the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  a  b;  the  cur- 
rent enters  at  the  cup,  /,  divides  itself,  and  passes  down  ff  and  h 
into  the  ring,  c  d,  which  contains  mercury,  and  is  supported  above 
the  board,  c  d,  by  the  stand,  a  b  :  the  circuit  is  completed  by 
means  of  the  cup,  e :  reversal  of  the  current  reverses  the  direction 
of  the  rotation.     If  the  current  descend  in  the  wire  around  the 
north  end  of  the  magnet,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  lying  with  the  face  upwards.    The 
current  may  be  passed  through  the  upper  half  of   the  magnet 
itself,  and  if  delicately  poised,  the  bar  may  thus  be  made  to  rotate 
rapidly  upon  its  own  axis.    These  rotations  may  also  be  exhibited 
by  liquid  and  by  gaseous  conductors;  if  the  wires  from  a  powerful 
voltaic  battery  be  made  to  dip  into  mercury,  the  mercury  over 
the  point  where  the  wires  terminate  will  rotate  rapidly  if  a  magnet 
be  held  above  or  below  the  spot.     The  flame  of  the  voltaic  arc 
revolves  with  equal  regularity  and  distinctness  under  magnetic 
influence ;  for  instance,  by  making  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet 
a    part    of  the    circuit,   and    passing  the   current  through   the 
magnet  itself,  the  voltaic  arc  of  flame  which  may  be  drawn  from 
one  of  its  poles  will  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  flame 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  other  pole.     This  magnetic  rota- 
tion of   the  electric  discharge   is  also  well  exhibited  when  the 
induced  current  of  Ruhmkorfi^s  coil  is  passed  through  an  ex- 
hausted globe   immediately  over  the  pole  of  an  electro-magnet, 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  being  reversed  with  each  reversal  of 
the  magnetism.     (De  La  Rive,  Electricity,  1856,  ii.  248.) 

A  beautiful  proof  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  liquid  part 
of  the  circuit  so  long  as  the  current  is  passing,  is  exhibited  by  the 
rotation  of  the  battery  itself,  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  a 
magnet.     The  experiment  may  be  made  as  follows : — Let  a  double 


^^ 
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cylinder  of  copper,  shown  in  section  at  c,  fig.  250,  of  about 
inches  (5  centimetres)  in  diameter  and  three  inches  [y^  ceuU- 
metres)  high,  be  formed  into  a  cell  capable  of  con. 
"■  'S°'  tainiiig  liquid,  and  be  supported  by  a  point  attached 
N\  to  a  connecting  strip  of  copper,  orer  one  end  of  i 
' '  bar  magnet ;  let  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  z,  be  supported 
on  a  second  point  in  metallic  communicatioD  villi 
the  copper :  as  soon  as  a  little  dilute  acid  is  poured 
into  the  cell,  the  zinc  will  begin  to  revolve  arouud 
the  magnet  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  copper  ro- 
tates in  the  opposite ;  the  current  is  ascending  iu 
the  copper,  whilst  in  the  zinc  it  is  descending 
around  the  same  magnetic  pole ;  round  the  nortb 
end  of  the  magnet,  the  cylinder  of  zinc  will  more 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watcb 
which  is  lying  with  its  face  upwards. 
^  Ampere  has  explained  these  rotations  by  means 
of  the  theory  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made ;  but  it  will  not  be  needful  to  pursue  this  part  of  the 
subject  further, 

(309)  Eleclric  Telegraph. — The  most  important  and  remark- 
able of  the  uses  which  have  been  made  of  electricity,  consists  in 
its  application  to  telegraphic  purposes;  an  application  which  has 
not  only  brought  distant  towns  upon  the  same  island  or  continent 
within  the  means  of  instantaneous  communication  with  each  other, 
but  which  has  spanned  the  seas,  and  placed  an  insular  metropolis 
like  London  within  momentary  reach  of  the  distant  capitals  of  the 
Continent,  of  America,  of  India,  and  of  Australia, 

It  would  be  impossible  iu  a  work  like  the  present,  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  numberless  modiFicationa  and  improvements 
iti  the  apparatus  which  have  been  suggested  or  practised  for  car- 
rying out  telegraphic  communications  by  means  of  electricity, 
since  the  year  J  837.  which  is  memorable  as  the  period  at  which 
Cooke  and  Wheatatone  took  out  their  first  patent  for  electric 
telegraphing,  and  proved  to  the  world  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mittiug  and  receiving  signals  produced  by  electricity,  with  facility 
and  with  certainty,  through  insulated  wires  of  great  length.  On 
the  present  occasion,  an  outline  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
telegraphic  system  which  is  generally  adopted  in  this  country  is 
all  that  can  be  atteujpted 

The  electric  telegraph  may  be  regarded  as  conaistiug  of 
three  parts — viz. ;  1.  The  battery,  or  sonrce  of  electric 
power,      a.  The  line,  or  the  means  of  transmittiug  the  aign^H 
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3.  The   telegraphic  indicator,  or    instrument  for  exliibiting  the 
signals. 

i.  The  Battery. — The  apparatus  for  producing  the  signals  is 
simply  a  voltaic  battery,  any  form  of  which  may  be  used  ;  the 
one  formerly  in  general  use  consists  of  a  series  of  alternate  pairs 
of  copper  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates  arranged  in  wooden 
troughs,  subdivided  into  compartments,  similar  to  those  used  with 
Smee's  battery  (fig.  221).  These  compartments,  after  the  plates 
have  been  introduced,  are  filled  with  sand,  which  is  then  moistened 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  form  of  instrument  the  risk 
of  leakage  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  lessened : 
the  charge  requires  renewing  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
according  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  telegraph  is  used. 
Another  form  of  battery  which  has  been  found  to  be  eflfective  for 
a  long  period  consists  of  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and  gas 
coke,  excited  by  solid  mercuric  sulphate  moistened  with  water; 
the  plates  are  arranged  in  compartments,  similar  to  those  used 
for  the  moistened  sand.  But  modifications  of  DanielFs  and  Le- 
clanche's  batteries  are  now  generally  preferred  to  any  other  form. 

2.  T7ie  Line. — The  conducting  wire  was  formerly  made  of 
copper,  but  is  now  generally  made  of  iron  wire  about  8°^™*  or  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  coated  with  zinc  to  protect  it  from  oxida- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  insulation,  this  wire  is  supported  upon 
wooden  posts,  which  are  firmly  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  which 
are  kept  dry  at  the  upper  extremity  by  means  of  a  cap  or  case  of 
wood  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  (35  or  40  centimetres)  long, 
between  the  sides  of  which  and  the  post  is  an  interval  of  air.  To 
the  sides  of  this  cap  short  tubes  of  porcelain,  or  supports  of  glass, 
are  attached,  and  through  these  insulating  tubes  the  wire  passes. 
Suppose  that  a  message  is  to  be  transmitted  from  London  to 
Manchester  ;  a  continuous  insulated  conducting  wire  must  extend 
between  the  instrument  or  battery  in  London  and  the  instrument 
at  Manchester  which  is  to  receive  the  signals,  and  there  must 
also  be  a  continuous  conducting  communication  to  complete  the 
circuit  between  Manchester  and  London.  This  return  conductor 
may  consist  of  a  second  metallic  wire  which  must  be  insulated 
firom  the  earth  and  from  the  first  wire,  although  it  may  be  sus- 
pended upon  the  same  posts  side  by  side  with  the  first.  The 
earlier  telegraph  lines  were  all  made  in  this  way. 

It  was,  however,  discovered  by  Steinheil  that  the  second 
metallic  wire  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  earth  itself  may 
be  employed  as  the  conductor  for  completing  the  return  commu- 
nication between  the  two  distant  stations.      The  possibility  of 

1  8  8 
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doing  this  arises  from  the  law  of  coaduction  in  aoUds — viz.,  thit 
the  conductivity  increases  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  conductor.  As  a  conductor  of  electricity,  the  earth 
is  many  thousand  times  inferior  in  pover  to  any  of  the  metali,  if 
columns  of  each  metal  and  of  the  earth  of  equal  diameter  be  com- 
pared. But  it  is  possible  to  multiply  indefinitely  the  area  of  tite 
conducting  portion  of  the  earth  between  the  two  stations,  ind 
thus  a  line  of  communication  may  be  obtained  which  actiull; 
offers  a  far  smaller  amount  of  resistance  than  the  metallic  put 
of  the  circuit.  In  practice  all  that  is  found  Decesaary,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  this  conducting  power  of  the  earth,  and  to 
substitute  it  for  the  return  wire  of  the  telegraph,  consists  in  lesd- 
ing  a  wire  from  the  telegraphic  apparatus  at  one  end,  into  the 
earth,  the  wire  being  attached  to  a  plate  of  copper  which  expoaa 
a  square  metre  or  more  of  surface,  this  copper  plate  being  bmieil 
in  the  ground,  as  represented  at  p  {figs.  251,  252,  253).  By 
increasing  the  size  of  this  plate,  any  extent  of  surface  of  contact 
with  the  earth  may  be  obtained,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the 
intrinsic  inferiority  of  the  earth  to  the  metals  as  regards  its  cod- 
ductivity,  the  resistance  which  it  offers,  according  to  Bregoet'i 
experiments,  is  insfgoificaut  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
telegraph  wire  iCBclf.  Another  way  of  making  an  earth-plate  i> 
by  soldering  the  return  wire  to  the  gas-  or  water-pipes  of  the 
telegraph  ofiice. 

The  general  plan  of  this  arrangement  will  be  understood  front 
^S-  251,  ill  which  u  and  i  represent  two  telegraphic  inatrumenti, 

FiQ.  251. 


one  stationed,  we  will  suppose,  in  Manchester,  the  other  la 
London,  l  is  the  metallic  line  or  wire  of  communication  which 
connects  the  stations ;  b  is  the  earth ;  and  p,  q,  copper  plates 
attached  to  wires,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  each  instrument 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  message  to  be  in  the  act  of  transmission 
from  I,  the  instrument  in  London,  to  m,  the  instrument  m  Man- 
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cheater.  If  c  z  represent  the  battery  at  the  London  station^  the 
current  will  take  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrows :  it  will  pass 
firom  c  to  a  wire  connected  with  the  earth-plate^  p,  thence  it  will 
pass  through  the  200  miles  of  earth  between  the  two  cities ;  at  q 
it  will  be  taken  up  again^  and  be  transmitted  by  the  wire  to  the 
instrument^  m,  thence  it  will  be  conveyed  along  the  metallic  wire^ 
h,  and  back  again  to  London^  where  it  will  pass  through  the 
instrument^  i^  and  so  return  to  the  end,  z,  of  the  battery. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  insulate  the  conducting  wire  by  sup- 
porting it  in  the  air  on  posts,  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  requires 
to  be  covered  with  an  insulating  material.^  Caoutchouc  and 
gutta-percha  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  In 
this  case,  it  is  usual  to  substitute  copper  wires  for  the  iron 
ones,  as  owing  to  the  superior  conductivity  of  copper,  a  wire  of 
much  smaller  diameter  can  be  employed  without  adding  to  the 
resistance,  and  a  saving  of  space  and  of  insulating  material  is 
thus  effected,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  inductive  action,  to 
which  allusion  will  be  made  almost  immediately.  The  wires, 
after  having  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  gutta-percha  about 
jinin.  Q^  J  ^f  ^^  j^^j^  thick,  may  be   enclosed  either  singly,  or 

several  of  them  side  by  side,  in  iron  tubing,  to  protect  them 
firom  mechanical  injury :  they  are  then  placed  under  ground,  in 
the  same  manner  as  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  or  water.  In 
the  submarine  telegraphs,  copper  wires  coated  with  gutta>percha 
are  carefully  enveloped  in  tarred  hemp,  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
rope,  which  contains  several  strands  of  conducting  wire;  the 
whole  is  protected  by  enclosing  it  in  a  flexible  metallic  covering, 
formed  by  carefully  twisting  several  iron  wires  around  the  com- 
pound conducting  rope  already  described  :  the  exterior  is  often 
further  protected  by  an  outer  covering  of  tarred  hemp  or  other 
analogous  material.  The  cable  having  been  previously  coiled  up 
in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  one  of  its  extremities  having  been 
properly  secured  upon  the  shore,  is  carefully  lowered  into  the 
sea ;  from  its  weight,  the  electric  rope  at  once  sinks  to  the  bottom 
as    it  is   gradually   paid   out  over  the  ship's   side.     When  the 


*  The  insulating  power  of  different  materialu  is  very  differently  affected  by 
temperature.  It  is  always  highest  when  the  temperature  is  lowest  The  insu- 
lating power  of  caoutchouc  is  diminished  but  slightly  by  a  rise  of  temperature 
from  32**  to  92°  (33°*3  C.)»  whilst  in  gutta-percha  the  insulation  is  reduced  more 
than  half  between  the  same  points  of  temperature.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  metallic  conductors  is  exactly  the  reverse,  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  copper  from  32^  to  92°,  being  attended  with  a  diminution  in  its  con- 
ductivity of  nearly  10  per  cent. 
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opposite  shore  is  safely  gained^  the  ^tremities  of  the  condncting 
wire  are  connected  on  either  side  with  other  wires  which  are  in 
communication  with  the  telegraphic  apparatus^  and  the  signak 
can  be  at  once  transmitted.  The  increased  pressure  upon  the 
gutta-percha^  produced  by  submersion  at  great  depths^  is  found 
to  improve  the  insulating  power  of  the  material,  the  pressure 
upon  each  square  inch  being  increased  nearly  i  ton  for  eadi 
mile  below  the  surface.* 

In  cases  in  which  the  wires  are  insulated  with  gutta-percha, 
and  are  then  encased  in  iron  tubes,  or  sunk  beneath  a  body  of 
water,  it  has  been  observed  that  if  the  wire  be  connected  with  the 
battery,  the  signal  is  not  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the 
opposite  extremity;  and  that  if  the  battery-contact  be  broken, 
there  is  not  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  electric  action  at  the 
distant  point. 

Faraday  {Phil.  Mag.  1854  [4],  vii.  197)  has  shown  that  this 
retardation  is  produced  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  current 
upon  the  gutta-percha  insulator.  The  insulated  wire,  in  fact, 
forms  a  Lcyden  jar;  the  gutta-percha  iai^the  dielectric ;  the  wire 
within  forms  the  inner  coating,  and  the  iron  tube,  or  water  of 
the  ocean  which  surrounds  it,  forms  the  exterior  coating.  The 
time  lost  at  first  is  that  which  is  expended  in  giving  to  the  gutta- 
percha its  charge ;  and  the  current  which  is  observed  to  continue 
for  a  short  time  after  the  wire  has  been  disconnected  with  the 
battery,  is  produced  by  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  electricity 
which  had  been  communicated  by  lateral  induction  to  the  gutta- 


*  The  most  gigantic  submarine  cables  which  have  yet  been  laid,  are  thoee 
which  connect  the  coaat  of  Yalentia  in  Ireland,  with  Heart's  Content,  New- 
foundland, a  distance  of   1670  nautical  miles.     There  are  three  of  these  cables 
connecting  the  two  hemispheres ;  one  which,  after  the  unsuccfssful  attempt  in 
1865,  ^^  Huccessfully   completed   in    1866;    the  second,  laid  at  one  opera- 
tion in  1866;    and  the  third  from  the  coast  of  France,  laid  in  1869.      The 
cable   of   1866   is   1858   knots  in  length,  and   is   formed  of  a  single  copper 
conductor,  consisting  of  neven  strands  of  copper  wire,  of  a  diameter  of  0*114 
inch  (2'°*™-9) ;  this  is  enclosed  in  alternate  layers  of  gutta-percha  and  "  Chat- 
terton's  compound"   (a  mixture  of  gutta-percha  with    wood-tar,  and   resin), 
making  a  core  of  0*464  inch  (11  •^^•78)  in  diameter;  this  is  covered  with  a 
serving  of  jute,  soaked  in  infusion  of  catechu,  and  enclosed  in  ten  bright  sted 
wires,  each  protected  with   a  covering  of  hemp ;  the  whole  forms  a  cable  the 
entire  diameter  of  which  is   1*125    inch  (28*™™'6);    its  weight  per  knot  in 
air  is  35  J  cwt.  and  in  water  14  cwt.  (a  knot  =6087  feet,  or  2029  yards). 
The  cable  of  1866   loses  half  its  charge  in  from  60  to  70  minutes.     The  total 
resistance  of  the   1858  knots  of  copper  wire  contained  in  this  cable  is  equal 
to  7209  "British  Association  units'*  (note,  p.  550).— (iVbrM  Brit,  Review, 
Deo,  1866.) 
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percha  :  the  gutta-percha  in  this  case  becomes  polarized^  jast  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  glass  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar.  If  the 
conducting  wire  employed  have  a  diameter  of  -jV  inch,  a  mile  of 
such  wire  would  expose  a  surface  of  85*95  square  feet ;  so  that  it 
is  obvious  that  a  cable,  even  of  moderate  length  only,  must  be 
capable  of  acquiring  an  extremely  powerful  charge,  as  the  amount 
of  charge  from  a  battery  of  uniform  power  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  the  wire.  Variation  in  the  degree  of 
conductivity  in  the  wire  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  the  charge 
by  induction,  but  the  amount  of  charge  is  very  greatly  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  insulating  material  used.  In  the  course  of 
the  experiments  made  by  Wheatstone  for  the  Government  Com- 
mission on  Electric  Telegraphy,  published  in  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  i860,  it  was  found  that  the  induction 
produced  in  gutta-percha  was  very  much  greater  than  that  in 
caoutchouc ;  whichever  material  is  employed,  the  amount  of  in- 
duction varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  thickness  of  the 
insulating  envelope :  so  that  the  induction  of  a  coating  VV  ^^^^ 
thick  is  only  twice  that  of  a  coating  44  inch  thick. 

Further,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wire  and  the 
thickness  of  the  covering  in  the  same  proportion,  the  amount  of 
induction  remains  unaltered.  A  wire  tV  i^^^h  thick,  covered  with 
gntta-porcha  -fV  thick,  experiences  the  same  induction  as  a  wire 
of  T^  inch  coated  with  gutta-percha  -\^  thick.  The  rate  of 
transmission  of  the  current  in  such  coated  conductors,  when  of 
uniform  dimensions,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  length  (Sir 
W.  Thomson). 

These  observations  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  conclusions 
deduced  from  Ohm's  law ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  found 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted  is  directly  as  the  dif- 
ference in  its  potential  at  the  two  ends  of  the  wire ;  and  from  a 
source  of  uniform  power,  it  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the 
wire,  but  directly  as  the  square  of  its  diameter.  When  the  wires 
are  suspended  in  air,  no  retardation  of  this  kind  is  observed ;  and 
no  after-current  is  perceived.  The  gutta-percha  in  such  a  case 
cannot  assume  the  polarized  condition,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  conducting  communication  between  its  external  surface 
and  the  earth  by  which  the  induced  electricity  could  be  car- 
ried off. 

Supposing  that  the  line  of  communication  has  been  esta- 
blished, we  have  now  to  consider  : — 

3.  The  Instrument  for  Exhibiting  the  Signals. — The  ordinary 
Indicator,  or  instrument  by  which  the  signals  are  exhibited,  iS' 
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essentially    a    galvanometer,   in  nhich    the  astfttic   needin  vt 
suspended   verttcully,  instead   of  being    placed    in   a  horizontij 
position,      A   side   view  of  the  coil   is  shown    at  a,    fig,  iji. 
One  of  the  needles    is    shotvn    vertioilj 
110.252.  suspended  within   it;    the    other   nerdk, 

n  »,  is  represented  in  front  of  the  dial- 
plate,  F,  F,  of  the  instrument.  The  needlo 
are  slightly  heavier  at  their  lower  extre- 
mities than  at  their  npper  ones,  in  order 
that  when  disturbed  from  the  Tcrtical  line, 
they  may  again  resume  it  when  the  dis- 
turbing force  ceases  to  act  The  motions 
of  the  needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
1[h  are  limited  by  a  little  ivory  stud,  which 
projects  on  either  side  from  the  face  of  die 
dial;  loss  of  time,  which  would  oUienriae 
be  occasioned  by  the  unnecessary  length  of 
the  oscillations  of  the  needle,  is  thus  pre- 
vented. I.  and  p  are  the  wires  which  com- 
municate with  the  distant  station;  czii 
the  battery ;  h  is  the  handle  by  which  the  instrument  is  noried. 
Fig.  253  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  principle  upon  which  such 


an  instrument  is  made  to  exhibit  the  signals ;  the  details  of  its 
construction  have  been  slightly  modified  in  the  diagrams,  in  ordei 
that  the  course  of  the  electric  current  may  be  more  clearly  traced. 


wn 
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No.  I  represents  a  back  view  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
instrument^  when  at  rest  and  in  a  position  to  receive  a  message 
from  the  distant  extremity.  In  this  position,  supposing  the  cur- 
rent to  originate  from  the  distant  battery,  and  to  enter  the  gal- 
vanometer G  by  the  wire  l,  it  will  pass  through  the  coil,  will 
make  its  exit  by  the  wire  upon  the  right  hand,  which  is  attached 
to  the  metallic  spring  t ;  thence  it  will  pass  along  the  brass  cross- 
piece,  d,  into  the  metallic  spring,  v,  and  complete  the  circuit 
through  the  wire  attached  to  the  plate,  p,  and  the  earth,  e,  by 
which  it  is  returned  to  the  distant  station.  The  battery  shown 
at  c  z  is  inactive  during  the  whole  of  this  stage  ;  the  wires  which 
proceed  from  its  two  extremities  are  attached  to  insulated  pieces 
of  brass  at  either  end  of  the  vertical  piece  which  is  connected 
with  d.  No  current  therefore  can,  in  this  position,  be  trans- 
mitted from  this  battery,  since  the  wire  proceeding  from  c  is 
completely  insulated.  But  suppose  it  be  desired  to  transmit  a 
signal  from  this  instrument  to  the  distant  station  : — ^by  means  of 
the  handle,  h  (fig.  ^52),  the  piece  to  which  d  is  attached  can  be 
pressed  against  one  of  the  springs  at  t  (fig.  253,  2),  whilst  its 
lower  extremity,  by  the  same  movement,  is  pressed  against  the 
other  spring,  v ;  the  current  now  passes  from  the  battery  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrows.  From  c  it  proceeds  to  v,  thence, 
through  the  wire  attached  to  p,  into  the  earth ;  then  through  the 
distant  station,  where  the  instrument  is  arranged  for  receiving 
the  signal,  as  in  No.  i,  and  it  then  produces  a  deflection  of  its 
needle.  Thence  the  current  returns  by  l  to  the  galvanometer 
coil,  G,  and  then  deflects  the  needle,  returns  through  the  wire 
attached  to  the  spring,  t,  and  by  the  metallic  piece,  d,  completes 
the  circuit  through  the  wire  attached  to  z. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  reversing  the  movement  given  to  the 
handle,  h,  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the 
needles  in  the  coil  will  be  reversed  both  in  the  near  and  in  the 
distant  instrument,  as  shown  at  No.  3.  As  soon  as  the  operator 
has  finished  making  his  signals,  the  springs,  v  and  /,  restore  the 
crosspiece,  d^  to  the  position  shown  in  No.  i,  and  thus  the  instru- 
ment at  once  adjusts  itself  for  receiving  the  signals  from  the  dis- 
tant station;  the  battery  at  cz  being  thrown  out  of  action,  and 
the  conducting  communication  with  the  line  being  restored 
through  the  crosspiece,  rf,  by  the  self-acting  power  of  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

By  this  arrangement  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  needle 
is  always  produced  at  the  same  instant  at  both  stations,  so  that 
both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  message  perceive  the  signal. 
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Since  the  needle  admits  of  being  moved  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left^  it  is  clear  that  by  combining  together  on  a  definite  plan 
a  certain  number  of  these  movements,  any  letter  or  word  may 
be  transmitted  :  for  instance^  two  movements  of  the  upper  end  d 
the  needle  to  the  right  may  show  the  letter  A ;  three  movements 
in  the  same  direction  the  letter  B ;  four  might  indicate  C ;  one  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left  D :  and  so  on. 

By  employing  two  or  more  needles  in  each  instmment,  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  signals  can  be  transmitted  in  the 
same  time,  but  each  needle  requires  ,a  separate  conducting  wire, 
although  the  number  of  batteries  need  not  be  increased. 

§  V.  Magneto-Electricity. 

(310)  Volta-Electric  Induction, — The  term  volta-electric  t»- 
duction  was  given  by  Faraday  to  the  production  of  secondary 
currents,  or  currents  in  closed  wires  obtained  by  inductive  action 
from  wires  conveying  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  such  closed  cir- 
cuits. The  circumstances  under  which  these  currents  are  formed 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  description  of  an  experiment.  If  a 
wire  through  which  a  voltaic  current  is  passing  be  placed  parallel 
to  a  second  wire,  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  ends  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  no  perceptible  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  second  wire,  so  long  as  the  current  passes  without 
interruption  through  the  first  wire ;  but  if  the  current  through 
the  f  rst  wire  (or  primary  current,  as  it  may  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction be  termed)  be  suddenly  stopped  by  interrupting  the 
connexion  with  the  battery,  a  secondary  current  of  momentary 
duration  is  produced  in  the  second  wire,  and  this  current  \& 
direct,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the 
battery  wire.  On  again  completing  the  communication  between 
the  first  wire  and  the '  battery,  a  momentary  current  or  wave 
of  electricity  again  passes  through  the  second  wire,  but  it 
is  now  inverse,  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary 
current. 

These  effects  may  be  much  increased,  if  instead  of  employing 
simple  wires,  the  wires  be  coiled  into  the  form  of  two  concentric 
helices :  the  wire  which  is  to  convey  the  primary  current,  or 
primary  coil,  being  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil  for  the  secondary 
current,  and  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil  being  connected  as 
before  with  the  extremities  of  the  galvanometer.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  needle  will  receive  a  powerful  impulse  at  the 
moment  the  primary  coil  is  connected  with  the  battery,  but  after 
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a  few  oscillations  the  needle  will  return  to  its  original  position, 
notwithstanding  that  the  current  through  the  primary  coil  is  main- 
tained j  the  instant,  however,  that  the  primary  coil  is  separated 
from  its  contact  with  the  battery,  a  powerful  momentary  impulse, 
occasioned  by  a  current  through  the  secondary  coil  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  the  former,  will  be  produced  upon  the  galvano- 
meter needle. 

Similar  effects  are  exhibited  by  causing  the  primary  coil,  whilst 
it  is  transmitting  the  battery  current,  suddenly  to  approach  to- 
wards, or  to  recede  from,  the  secondary  coil  which  is  in  connexion 
with  the  galvanometer.  During  the  approach  of  the  coil,  the 
secondary  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  one : 
but  during  the  withdrawal  of  the  coil,  the  secondary  current  is  in 
the  same  dii'cction  as  the  primary  current.  K  a  small  helix  be 
substituted  for  the  galvanometer  in  the  secondary  coil,  a  steel 
needle  maybe  magnetized  by  the  induction  of  these  instantaneous 
f  currents,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  thus  induced  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current.  By  discharging 
a  Leyden  jar  through  a  primary  coil  properly  insulated,  a  secondary 
current  may  be  obtained  in  the  other  helix,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
always  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  produced  on  breaking 
contact  with  the  battery. 

(311)  MagnetO'Electric  Induction, — Since  electricity  may  be 
made  to  elicit  magnetism,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  converse  operation  of  obtaining  electricity  by  means  of  mag- 
netism should  likewise  be  practicable.  After  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  Faraday  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  this  result  {Phil,  Trans,  183a, 
125).  The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  these 
conditions.  Let  the  extremities  of  a  helix  of  copper  wire  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  wires  several  metres  in  length  with  the  two 
ends  of  a  galvanometer,  so  that  the  needles  shall  be  beyond  the 
direct  influence  of  the  magnetic  bars  to  be  employed.  Motion  of 
a  permanent  magnet  across  the  coils  of  the  helix  instantly  pro- 
duces a  current  in  the  wire ;  if,  for  example,  a  bar  magnet  be 
introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  helix,  an  immediate  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle  is  produced ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  allowed 
to  remain  motionless  within  the  helix,  the  needle  after  a  few 
oscillations  returns  to  its  zero;  the  instant,  however,  that  the 
magnet  is  withdrawn,  the  galvanometer  needle  is  deflected  to  the 
same  extent  as  before,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the 
marked  end  of  a  magnetic  bar  is  introduced  into  a  right-handed 
helix,  the  current  which  is  produced  so  passes  through  the  coils 
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as  to  enter  the  helix  at  that  extremity  at  which  the  magnet  enters; 
80  that  the  current  under  these  circumstances  moves  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  which  is  lying  with 
its  face  upwards. 

If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  heHx^  no 
current  is  produced  so  long  as  it  remains  unmagnetized ;  but  if  the 
opposite  poles  of  two  bar  magnets  be  presented  one  to  each 
extremity  of  the  soft  iron,  so  as  to  render  it  temporarily  magnetic 
by  induction,  a  momentary  current  is  produced  whilst  it  is  acquiring 
magnetism,  and  this  current  corresponds  in  direction  with  liiat 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  introducing  a  bar  magnet  the 
poles  of  which  correspond  in  direction  with  those  of  the  tem- 
porary magnet. 

In  like  manner  when  two  concentric  helices  are  arranged  as 
in  the  experiment  on  volta-electric  induction  (310),  and  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  primary  coil,  a  much  more 
powerful  secondary  current  is  obtained  than  when  the  two  coils 
only  are  used ;  since  the  soft  iron  in  acquiring  and  in  losing  mag- 
netism produces  a  secondary  current,  which  in  each  case  coincides 
in  direction  with  that  induced  by  the  primary  coil  alone.  If  a 
bar  of  copper  be  substituted  for  the  iron  bar  or  core  in  the 
primary  coil,  the  current  is  not  stronger  than  when  the  two  coils 
alone  are  employed. 

If,  as  Ampere  supposes,  a  series  of  electric  currents  are  per- 
petually circulating  around  the  component  particles  of  a  bar 
magnet,  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis, — ^the 
motion  of  a  magnet  in  the  axis  of  a  helix,  the  opposite  extremities 
of  which  are  in  metallic  commuidcation  with  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  closed  circuit,  must  necessarily  produce  a  current  in  such 
a  helix ;  for  the  magnet  corresponds  to  a  helix  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passing :  experiment  shows  that  the  direction 
of  the  currents  induced  by  the  magnet  is  precisely  such  as  would 
be  required  by  Ampere^s  theory. 

On  making  and  breaking  a  circuit  through  a  helix,  an  induced 
current  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  contiguous  portions  of 
the  coil  on  one  another.  This  is  called  the  extra  current,  and  its 
production  is  readily  detected  by  a  simple  experiment.  The  ends 
of  the  wires  from  a  battery  of  4  or  5  Grove's  cells  are  placed  in 
a  vessel  of  mercury,  and  when  the  circuit  is  broken  by  raising  one 
of  the  wires,  a  slight  spark  is  observed  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury.  If  now  a  helix  is  introduced  into  the  circuit,  the 
spark  produced  on  breaking  the  contact  with  the  mercury  will 
be  much  longer  and  brighter  than  in  tiie  previous  case  :  the  in- 
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duced  current  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  current  being  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  primai-y  current,  and  of  higher  tension,  is 
callable  of  passing  across  a  longer  interval  of  air  than  the 
primary  current. 

(311}  Ruhinkorff'a  Induction  Coil. — The  secondary  currents 
irhich  are  obtained  by  magnetic  induction  possess  a  high  degree 
of  intensity ;  if  the  circuit  be  broken  at  the  moment  that  the 
current  is  passing,  a  brilliant  spark  will  be  observed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  iuterruptiou  is  occasioned. 

An  effoctive  apparatus  for  eihibitmg  these  aecondarj  carrents  has  been  in 
ore  for  several  years,  bat  it  has  recently  been  rendered  still  more  effii;ient  by 
Euhmkorff.     One  of  its  forms  is  repreEsent^d  in  fig.  254,  in  which  No.  i  ahows 


a  vertii^  section  of  the  coil  tiirough  it« 
loug  axis  the  other  parts  heirjg  shown 
in  perspii(.tii  e  It  oonsidts  niaiulj  of  two 
concentric  helices  of  copper  wire  j  ths 
pnmarj  or  irnLrcoil  1.  1  consisting  of 
a  st«ut£r  aod  shorter  wire  than  the 
secondary  coil  B  B,  which  u  made  of  a 
verj  long  thin  wire  insolated  by  silk, 
and  each  lajei  of  coils  is  csrefally  insu- 
lated from  the  adjscent  layers  :*  M  is  a 
.  bundle  of  soft  iroa  wire  placed  in  the  axis 
ol  the  coils  At  -•■  and  —  tire  binding- 
screws  for  connecting  the  primary  coil  with  a  voltaic  battery  of  three  or  four 
elemenU.  This  primarjcoilisnot  continuous  throughout  its  length,  but  sdinilsof 
being  broken  at  c  and  d ;  d  \a&  small  armature  of  soft  iron,  to  the  under  surface 
of  which  a  plate  of  platinum  is  riveted,  and  the  upper  surface  of  c  is  also  faced 
with  platinum.  So  long  as  e  and  d  touch  each  other,  the  current  circuhites 
oninterruptedly  through  1  a  ;  but  Bi  soon  as  the  current  passes  through  a  a, 
the  iroD  core,  u,  heconios  magnetic  and  attracts  d,  consequently  the  contact 
between  c  and  rf  is  interrupted ;  the  current  immediately  ceases  to  flow  through 
k  1,  the  toaguetism  in  u  disappears  instantly,  the  hammer,  d,  falls,  contact  with 


•  In  Rubmltorff's  25  centimetre  or  lo-inch  coil  the  inner  or  primary  wire 
is  *'™"'S  thick  and  40  metres  long,  300  turns  of  wire  being  formed  upon  the 
instrument.  The  outer  or  secondsj/  coil  is  o;""°-333  thick,  and  8000  metres 
(about  5  miles)  in  length,  distributed  in  35,000  ooils. 
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r  and  with  tbe  battery  is  imtnediat«!y  renewed,  d  Ib  attratted  Hgain,  and  it 
immediately  falls  buck  upon  p.*  Thua  the  battery  itself  act*  as  a  momi  of 
making  and  breakinjj  the  contact  several  hundred  times  in  a  minute.  A  powtrful 
cnrreut  is  induced  in  the  secondary  coil,  b  b,  bj  each  of  these  monieEtttj 
currents  in  a  a.  In  this  insttuinent  the  Beeondary  current  ia  always  Imu- 
mitted  in  one  direction  only,  the  induced  current  on  breaking  contact  being  dw 
only  one  which  has  sufiicient  intensity  to  traverse  the  coil.  No.  2  showi  in 
end  view  of  the  coil,  and  exhibits  more  distinctly  the  parts  by  which  the  eoobA 
\»  made  and  broken.  The  same  letters  apply  in  both  esses.  The  shocks  an  of 
such  intensity  ua  to  be  very  painful  and  ot\en  dangerous,  even  though  experienced 
only  for  an  instant.  A  continuous  stream  of  sparks  will  pass  between  the  iiusn- 
lated  ends  of  the  secondary  wire,  e^. 

When  a  Leyden  jar  is  connected  with  the  terminals  of  tlie 
secondary  coil,  the  outer  end  of  the  coil  being  attached  to  the 
inner  coating  of  the  jar,  the  noise  and  brilliancy  of  the  spart  is 
much  increased.  If  the  coil  be  excited  by  an  increased  Dumber 
of  cells,  an  advantage  is  obtained  until  a  certain  limit  is  reached ; 
if  this  be  exceeded,  a  powerful  spark  appears  at  the  point  of  in- 
terruption of  the  primary  coil,  and  the  platinum  surfaces  arc 
rapidly  destroyed;  but  by  now  introducing  a  second  Loydeu  jar 
into  the  secondary  circuit,  the  brilliancy  of  the  secondary  :ipark  is 
inereaaed,  and  the  spark  at  the  contact-breaker  nearly  disappears. 
On  again  introducing  an  additional  number  of  cells  of  tbe  battery 
into  the  primary  circuit,  the  brilliant  spark  at  the  contact-breaker 
reappears;  but  by  the  addition  of  a  third  Leyden  jar  the  secon- 
dary discharge  may  be  further  increased  in  length  and  in  bril- 
liancy, whilst  the  excessive  action  at  the  contact-breaker  is  again 
diverted. 

FnraiJay  haa  contrasted  the  character  of  the  «park,  a<  it  occurs  before  the 
introd action  of  the  Leyden  jar,  with  the  appearance  which  it  exhibits  aA«r  thf 
jar  has  been  included  in  the  circuit,  by  the  following  experimeDt: — 

A  platinum  wire  is  supported  acrosii  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  ita  ends 
are  broog-ht  near  the  platinum  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil ;  two  similar  short 
interruptions  in  the  nccondary  circuit  are  thus  occasioned,  and  a  noiseless  spuk 
of  low  lumiuosity  paases  across  each  interruption.  If  now  the  outer  eoating  of 
the  jar  he  connected  by  a  wire  with  one  terminal  of  the  secondary  ooil,  the 
spark  on  this  side  suddenly  becomes  brilliant  and  noisy,  so  that  it  in  difficult  to 
believe  that  in  a  given  interval  of  time  equal  quantities  of  electricity  travene 
the  interval  between  the  two  wires. 

The  noiseless  spark  kiudles  paper  or  other  readily  combustible 
objects,  whilst  the  flash  from  tbe  Leyden  jar  fails  to  kindle  them. 
The  difference  between  the  two  sparks  is  not  in  the  quantity  but 
in  the  duration  of  tbe  spark ;  when  the  jar  is  used,  a  certain  in- 
terval of  time  is  expended  in  charging  it  by  the  current  nhich 
moves  comparatively   slowly  through   the  long    secondary  coil, 


■  Other  improved  foniis  of  contact-bieaker  are  now  in  me. 
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whilst  the  discharge  occurs  in  a  dense  sparky  the  duration  of 
which  is  imperceptible. 

The  power  of  the  instrument  may  be  much  further  increased 
by  connecting  the  primary  wire  with  a  modification  of  the  Leyden 
jar^  which  is  commonly  called  a  condenser :  it  consists  of  a  band 
of  brown  paper,  or,  better,  of  oiled  silk,  or  paper  soaked  in  melted 
paraffin,  on  either  side  of  which  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  is  pasted.  4  or 
5  square  metres  (40  or  50  square  feet)  of  coated  surface  are  thus 
prepared  and  folded  between  two  other  bands  of  brown  paper  or 
of  silk,  and  packed  in  a  flat  wooden  case.  The  two  coatings 
are  connected  with  the  binding-screws  attached  to  c  and  d  in  the 
primary  current. 

The  use  of  the  condenser  is  to  suppress  the  extra-current  (311) 
which  materially  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  induction  coil. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  secondary 
current  will  be  more  powerful  when  the  primary  current  is  sud- 
denly produced  and  suddenly  interrupted ;  but  since  the  extra- 
current  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary,  it  will  tend  to 
maintain  a  flow  through  the  primary  wire  after  the  contact  has 
been  broken  by  the  electro- magnet ;  thus  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  the  primary  wire  will  fall  gradually,  and  not  suddenly, 
to  zero.  The  condenser  being  connected  with  the  primary  wire 
on  each  side  of  the  contact-breaker,  cannot  contain  any  charge 
while  the  contact  is  closed,  the  two  sides  of  the  condenser  being 
connected  by  a  metallic  conductor  of  very  little  resistance ;  when, 
however,  the  contact  is  broken  by  the  raising  of  the  hammer, 
the  extra-current  which  is  formed,  instead  of  leaping  across  the 
interval  between  the  platinum  studs,  passes  into  the  condenser : 
as  the  tension  of  the  extra-current  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
battery,  the  condenser  may  be  charged  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
electricity  than  it  would  be  capable  of  receiving  from  the  battery 
alone.  It  then  discharges  itself  through  the  only  available  pas- 
sage— namely,  the  primary  wire.  This  return  current  completely 
neutralizes  any  remainder  of  extra-current,  and  also  deprives  the 
soft  iron  core  of  its  residual  magnetism,  much  intensifying  the 
current  induced  in  the  secondary  wire. 

The  effect  of  the  condenser  is  very  remarkable  in  those  in- 
struments which  are  so  arranged  that  the  condenser  may  be 
connected  or  disconnected  at  pleasure.  Without  the  condenser, 
the  secondary  current  gives  short  and  rapid  sparks,  whilst  there 
is  a  succession  of  brilliant  sparks  produced  by  the  extra-current 
between  the  platinum  surfaces  of  the  contact-breaker ;  when  the 
condenser  is  connected,  the  secondary  sparks  are  much  longer. 
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heated  stream  from  the  positive  wire.  These  effects  are  the 
reverse  of  those  produced  in  the  ordinary  voltaic  arc,  in  which 
the  greatest  dispersion  of  matter  and  the  highest  temperature  is 
observed  to  occur  at  the  positive  electrode  (280).  If  the  discharge 
of  the  secondary  coil  be  allowed  to  occur  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
the  phenomenon  of  the  auroral  light  is  exhibited  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful manner  through  an  interval  of  one  or  two  metres.  Gassiot 
has  contrived  a  very  striking  modification  of  this  experiment,  by 
placing  within  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  a  small  tumbler  or 
beaker  lined  with  tinfoil  about  half  way  up  the  inside.  The  re- 
ceiver should  be  open  at  the  top  for  the  admission  of  a  sliding  rod, 
which  passes  air-tight  through  a  brass  plate,  ground  to  fit  the  top 
of  the  jar ;  the  sliding  rod  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
bottom,  and  passes  down  to  the  inside  of  the  tumbler  and  touches 
the  metallic  lining.  On  exhausting  the  receiver  whilst  the  plate 
of  the  pump  is  connected  with  one  terminal  of  the  secondary  coil, 
and  the  sliding  rod  with  the  other  terminal,  a  beautiful  and  con- 
tinuous cascade  of  electric  light  pours  over  the  edge  of  the  tumbler 
upon  the  metallic  plate  of  the  pump.  The  efi^ect  is  heightened  if 
the  tumbler  be  made  of  a  fluorescent  material,  such  as  uranium 
glass,  and  rests  upon  a  glass  dish  washed  over  with  quinine 
sulphate,  the  blue  fluorescence  of  which  contrasts  well  with  the 
yellow  of  the  uranium.  If,  instead  of  using  the  sort  of  Leyden 
jar  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  this  discharge  be  taken 
in  an  exhausted  glass  globe  between  two  brass  balls,  it  exhibits  a 
very  interesting  appearance;. the  negative  ball  becomes  covered 
with  a  quiet  glow  of  light,  whilst  a  pear-shaped  luminous  discharge 
takes  place  from  the  positive  ball ;  between  the  two  balls  is  a  small 
interval  nearer  to  the  negative  than  to  the  positive  ball,  which  is 
not  luminous :  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver  is  very  perfect, 
the  luminous  portion  is  observed  to  be  traversed  by  a  series  of 
dark  bands  or  arches  concentric  with  the  positive  ball ;  the  pre- 
sence of  a  little  vapour  of  phosphorus  renders  these  dark  bands 
much  more  distinct.     (Grove.) 

The  occurrence  of  these  bands  is  as  yet  unexplained ;  but  the 
attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  cause  have  led  to  numerous 
interesting  investigations  by  Grove,  who  first  observed  them,  by 
Robinson,  and  by  others,  but  particularly  by  Gassiot,  who  has 
varied  the  experiment  in  numberless  ways  {Phil.  Trans,  1858,  i, 
and  1859,  137).  Gassiot's  principal  method  of  procedure  has 
been  to  seal  wires  of  platinum,  and  of  other  materials  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  into  glass  vessels  or  tubes.  These  tubes  and 
vessels  were  subsequently  exhausted  more  or  less  completely. 
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Various  gaapous  bodies  were  tlieu  iutroduccd,  and  were  after- 
wards more  or  less  completely  removed  by  the  air-pump  :  effects 
of  great  variety  and  beauty  were  thus  obtained.  The  general 
appearances  may  be  thus  described : — If  a  long  wide  glass  t 
(fig.  2^)  containing  sticks  of  caustic  potash,  at  f,  be  filled  n 
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well-dried  gaseous  carbonic  anhydride,  and  afterwards  exhai 
by  the  air-pump,  the  residual  carbonic  anhydride  will  be 
dually  absorbed  by  the  caustic  potash  at  p.  The  effects  observed 
on  connecting  the  wires  -t-,  — ,  with  the  secondary  wires  of  tlie 
Ruhmkorff's  coil,  vary  with  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum.  If  the 
vacuum  be  merely  that  which  can  be  obtained  by  an  ordinary 
air-pump,  no  stratification  is  perceptible;  a  diffuse  lambent  light 
fills  the  tube  :  if  the  rarefaction  be  carried  a  step  further,  narrow 
strias,  like  ruled  lines,  about  i"°"°'3  in  thickness,  traverse  the 
tube  transversely  to  the  line  of  the  discharge,  aa  shown  in  fig.  356, 
No,  1.  A  step  further  in  the  rarefaction  increases  the  bi 
of  the  bands,  aa   seen  in  fig.  355 ;  next  the  scgmenta  of 
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aaeume   a  cup-shaped   or  conical  form,  fig.  256,  No.  z 
carrying  the  rarefaction  still  further,  a  series  of  lumiDOUs 
dem   of  25"'"'  or  so  ui  ie^vV,  "(ivlU  narrow   dark  lines  bet' 
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them,  are  seen,  fig.  256,  No.  3.  Finally,  when  the  vacuum 
approaches  perfection,  there  is  neither  discharge,  light,  nor  con- 
duction. Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  presence  of  material 
particles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  transfer  of  the  electric 
Current. 

When  the  stratification  is  most  distinctly  visible,  a  dark  space 
will  always  be  observed  near  the  negative  pole,  which,  if  of  pla- 
tinum, is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  bluish  glow  of  light,  within 
which,  the  wire,  by  an  optical  illusion,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
red  hot.  Portions  of  the  negative  electrode  are  gradually  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  fine  metallic  particles  as  the  experiment  is 
continued,  and  the  wire  rises  considerably  in  temperature.  The 
appearance  of  the  stratification  vanes  greatly  with  the  modi- 
fications in  form  given  to  the  wires.  If  the  negative  wire  be 
enclosed  within  a  capillary  glass  tube  which  is  open,  and  projects 
beyond  the  wire  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch  (3°*™),  or  a  little 
more,  all  the  stratification  disappears,  and  a  jet  of  light  escapes 
from  the  open  end  of  the  capillary  tube,  passing  down  the 
exhausted  vessel. 

These  stratified  bands  and  luminous  discharges  are  powerfully 
affected  by  the  magnet ;  if  the  negative  wire  be  undermost  in  one 
of  these  exhausted  tubes  suspended  vertically,  and  it  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  stratum  of  mercury,  it  will  be  found  on 
causing  one  end  of  a  magnet  to  approach  the  termination  of  the 
luminous  bands  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  that  the 
stratification  will  become  modified,  and  will  present  an  appearance 
resembling  that  which  might  be  occasioned  by  stretching  a  spiral 
spring,  supposing  it  were  luminous ;  indeed,  by  suitable  means, 
the  discharge  may,  as  De  La  Rive  has  shown,  be  made  to  rotate 
around  the  magnetic  pole.  Pliicker  has  shown  that  the  light 
from  the  negative  pole  is  also  especially  affected  by  magnetism, 
the  lines  of  light  becoming  paridlel  to  the  magnetic  curves ;  and 
Gassiot  has  found  that,  by  arranging  a  tube  so  as  to  cross  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  which  emanate  from  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
electro-magnet,  he  can  instantly  arrest  the  luminous  discharge  by 
magnetizing  the  electro-magnet ;  but  on  breaking  the  connexion 
of  the  magnet  with  the  battery,  the  discharge  is  immediately 
renewed.  De  La  Rive  and  Sarasin  have  found  that  when  a  dis- 
charge in  a  rarefied  gas  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
magnet,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  increased  in  the  portion  of  the 
tube  nearest  to  the  magnet.  {Ann,  Chim. Phys.  1 87 1  [4] ,  xxii.  181.) 
Mr.^Varley  introduced  into  one  end  of  an  exhausted  tube  a  small 
piece  of  talc  supported  on  a  fibre  of  silk.     The  tube  contained 
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two  Irjopn  of  alatnmiam  wire  which  were  eoonccted  wik  a 
of  abont  ^^s  cftlU ;  oa  pamB^  the  enrrent  the  whole  tube 
MleA  with  a  InminoiM  doad,  hot  whea  Ac  tahc  wai 
tween  tb^  pTili^n  of  a  powcrfnl  magxiet  &  hnoinnwn  ardi 
finmitiff  tbrongh  the  rinfpi  and  ending  near  the  waDa  of  At  tabt. 
When  the  tnbe  waa  phced  in  inch  a  poKtion  diat  die  Iubuuv 
arch  impingi^  on  the  piece  of  tak,  the  latter  was  repeDed, » 
matter  which  way  the  current  waa  paaaing  (Proe.  Boff.  S&c.  187c, 
%\%.  13<>).  Thiii  ia  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  olauiui 
bjr  IM  I/a  Rire  and  Saranin* 

The  phenomena  aboTe  described  hare  recentlj  attracted  a hr^ 
nhare  of  the  attentirm  fjf  electricians^  firom  their  intimate  conneiioa 
with  the  mule  in  which  electricty  is  propagated  and  tranamitted 
frfrtti  point  V)  pr^int. 

T}ie  utratificd  light  produced  by  Rnhmkorflfs  coil  is,  firom  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus,  intermittent,  as  may  be  Tcry  simply  and 
>H;autifi]lly  shown  by  attaching  one  of  the  Tacuum  tubes  to  an 
axltf  which  can  be  thrown  into  rapid  rotation,  the  two  arms  of  thf 
tiilH;  moving  like  N{Kjkcs  of  a  wheel  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
axle.  In  this  arrangement,  one  extremity  of  the  tube  is  main- 
tainc^l  in  unbroken  contact  with  one  extremity  of  the  inductioii 
coil,  whilst  the  other  extremity  ii  in  like  manner  connected  with 
the  other  end  of  the  induction  coil.  As  the  rotation  proceeds,  if 
the  experiment  f)e  made  in  a  darkened  room,  the  tube  will  be 
visible  momentarily,  several  times  during  each  rotation,  and  will 
prcxluoo  ttic  appearance  of  a  star  of  light,  each  arm  of  the  stsr 
exhibiting  distinct  stratified  bands,  and  appearing  to  be  stationarji 
owing  to  the  briefness  of  the  time  for  which  it  is  visible. 

It  was  sup|K)Scd  that  these  phenomena  of  stratification  were 
conncM^ttHl  with  undulations  produced  by  the  rapidly  succeeding 
(uirronts  of  ttic  induction  coil.  Oassiot,  however,  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  ttio  cause,  by  producing  the  stratified  appearance  firom 
the  disohargo  of  a  Lcydon  jar  when  somewhat  prolonged  by  trans- 
mitting it  through  a  portion  of  wet  string;  Quet  and  Seguin, bj 
charging  thr  jar  feebly,  have  obtained  similar  efiects  without  the 
use  of  the  wet  string.  Gassiot  also  obtained  them  directly  firom 
tho  water  battery  of  3500  cells  (299),  as  well  as  firom  a  series  of 
400  carefully  insulated  small  pairs  of  Grove's  construction,  on 
oouuooting  each  terminal  of  the  battery  with  one  of  the  insulated 
wirvs  of  tlic  exhausted  tube.  A  beautifully  distinct  stratified 
disohargr  was  prixluced,  which  was  not  arrested  by  the  introdae- 
tkin  of  a  \'oltameter  into  the  circuit.  The  quantity  of  el 
thus  trausniittcd  is  so  small  that  the  amount  of  water 
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u  barely  perceptible.  This  is,  therefore,  iiot  the  true  voltaic 
wc.  On  causing  the  termiiiala  of  the  Grove's  battery  in  the 
exhausted  tube  gradually  to  approach  each  other  until  within  about 
37""°',  the  true  voltaic  arc  was  suddenly  established,  and  an  im- 
mense rise  of  temperature  instantly  occurred ;  hut  the  iuteresting 
point  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the  arc  itself  was  aeeu  to  be 
distinctly  stratified. 

The  passage  of  the  electric  spark  through  compound  gases  or 
vapours  is  attended  with  a  partial  separation  of  their  components 
in  the  line  of  the  discharge.  But  the  experiments  of  Perrot  {Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1861  [3],  Ui,  161)  appear  to  have  proved  that  the 
spark  from  Ruhmkorff's  coil  produces  in  addition  a  true  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  the  compound  vapour.  In  the  case  of  steam,  for 
example,  oxygen  appears  in  larger  quantity  at  the  positive  wire,  and 
hydrogen  in  excess  is  collected  at  the  negative  ;  but  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  two  gases  is  evolved  than  is  due  to  true  electrolysis. 
Long  sparks,  if  transmitting  equal  amounts  of  electricity  in  equal 
times,  were  found  to  he  more  efl'ectual  in  producing  decomposition 
than  small  ones.  In  syntbetic  experiments  ou  the  combination  of 
oxygen  aud  nitrogen  to  produce  nitric  acid,  it  was  found  that  long 
sparks  also  furnish  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  than  shorter  ones.  If 
the  length  of  the  spark  be  increased  in  any  given  circuit,  the  gain 
increases  only  up  to  a  certain  point;  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
length  of  the  interposed  stratum  of  air  beyond  this  point 
diminishes  the  amount  of  electricity  which  circulates,  to  an  extent 
which  more  than  counterhalauces  the  gain  obtained  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  spark. 

The  energy  of  the  secondary  induced  current  in  effecting  the 
combination  or  the  decomposition  of  gases  aud  vapoura,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  cylinder  or  plate  electrical 
machine.  The  interposition  of  a  coudcuser  iu  the  induced  circuit 
augments  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  spark  ;  but  it 
decreases  the  number  of  sparks  iu  a  given  time,  so  that  if  the 
spark  possess  sufhcient  intensity  to  pass,  no  gain  in  the  amount  of 
the  body  decomposed  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  condenser.* 

(313)  Inductive  Action  of  Currents — Henry'a  Coils. — When 
the  connexion  between  the  plates  of  a  battery  is  made  by  means  of 
a  single,  long,  straight  wire,  a  brilliant  spark  is  seen  at  the  moment 
that  the  contact  with  the  battery  is  broken ;  but  when  the  con< 


*  Full  detail*  of  the  uumeroud   meacclieB  made  by  Quet  and  othern  1 
Buhinkorff'i  coil  will  be  found  in  Du  Moncel'ii  A'ufie*  tur  I'Appareil  d'Indue- 
lion  Elwlrique  de  Sahmkorjf,  4tli  edit. 
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in  the  form  of  a  ring  as  shown  at  b.  This  coil  was  combined 
under  various  circumstances  with  other  similar  coils,  each  about 
60  feet  (18  metres)  long,  or  with  helices  of  fine  copper  wire  of 
various  lengths.  The  form  of  ribbon  is  a  very  advantageous  one, 
as  it  ofiers  a  large  sectional  area  in  the  conductor,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  resistance,  whilst  the  difierent  layers  of  the  coil 
are  approximated  to  each  other  with  the  smallest  possible 
intervals  between  them.  When  it  was  coiled  as  at  b,  and  a  helix 
placed  within  the  ring  so  formed,  each  time  that  the  current 
from  the  battery  through  the  ribbon  was  interrupted,  a  secondary 
current  of  considerable  intensity  was  obtained  in  tlie  helix :  the 
helix  could  be  supported  upon  a  plate  of  glass  which  rested  upon 
the  flat  coil,  and  still  the  inductive  action  was  obtained ;  but  if 
a  metallic  plate  were  interposed  between  the  coil  and  the  helix, 
no  secondary  current  was  obtained  in  the  helix,  because  it  was 
transferred  to  the  interposed  conducting  plate. 

By  arranging  a  series  of  coils  in  the  manner  represented  in 
fig.  257,  Henry  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  succession  of  induced 
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currents  by  their  mutual  action.  If  a  represent  the  coil  in  con- 
nexion with  the  battery,  b  and  c  are  arranged  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous coil,  through  which,  by  induction,  a  momentary  current 
is  produced  each  time  that  the  connexion  of  the  coil  a  with  the 
battery  is  broken ;  the  current  in  A  c  then  being  direct,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  a.  Now  if  two  wire  helices  be  connected 
together  and  placed  as  at  £/  and  e,  the  induced  current  in  c  will 
produce  a  second  induced  current,  or  current  of  the  third  orders 
m  d  e-,  but  this  current  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  b  c.  If/  be  a  ribbon  coil  placed  above  e,  with  its  ends  united 
by  a  small  helix  at  g,  a  third  current,  or  current  of  the  fourth 
order,  will  be  obtained,  but  it  wiU  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  d  e.  If  these  ditferent  currents  be  compared  together, 
they  will  be  in  the  direction  following : — 

a  primary  current  (on  breaking) 

b,  c,  secondary  current     .     .     .     direct 

d,  e,  current  of  the  third  order  .     inverse 

/,  ffj  current  of  the  foui-th  order  .     direct. 
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By  acting  upon  the  principle  just  explained,  and  carefully 
insulating  the  coils,  currents  even  of  the  seventh  order  have 
been  obtained,  the  successive  currents  being  alternately  direct 
and  inverse. 

Similar  currents  of  equal  amount,  but  of  lower  tension,  are 
obtained  each  time  that  the  primary  circuit  is  completed,  but  the 
direction  of  the  currents  in  this  case  is  reversed :  so  that  on 
completing  the  primary  circuit,  the  currents  would  be  as 
follows : — 

a  primary  current  (on  making)  direct 

b,  c,  secondary    ......  inverse 

rf,  e,  tertiary direct 

ff  9>  quaternary inverse ;  and  so  on. 

These  effects  are  produced  by  a  series  of  complicated  actions 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — ^The  primary  current  has 
the  power  of  producing  two  induced  secondary  currents  in 
opposite  directions,  one  on  making  the  other  on  breaking  contact ; 
these  currents  admit  of  being  separated  from  each  other.  They 
are  equal  in  amount,  but  the  current  on  breaking  contact  has  the 
highest  tension,  and  will  traverse  the  greater  distance  in  the  form 
of  a  spark.  Each  secondary  current  in  6  c  may  give  rise  to  two 
opposite  tertiary  currents  in  d  e,  but  these  currents  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  time  too  small  to  be  appreciated,  because  the 
secondary  current  itself  is  instantaneous.  These  two  tertiary 
currents  are  equal  in  quantity,  but  differ  in  tension ;  the  tertiary 
current  produced  by  the  cessation  of  the  secondary  being  the 
stronger.  Again,  each  of  these  momentary  tertiary  currents  is 
in  its  turn  capable  of  developing  vol  f  g  two  opposite  quaternary 
currents,  equal  in  amount  but  differing  in  tension.  At  each  in- 
terruption of  the  primary  current,  therefore,  we  have  one  in- 
stantaneous secondary  current  in  b  c,  two  tertiary  in  d  e,  and 
four  quaternary  in  f  g.  If  all  these  currents  were  equal  in 
tension  as  well  as  equal  in  quantity,  they  would  neutralize  each 
other ;  but  since  their  tension  is  not  equal,  a  series  of  phenomena 
is  produced,  owing  to  the  alternate  predominance  of  the  tension 
of  the  currents  moving  in  one  direction  in  one  circuit,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  the  succeeding  circuit. 

Henry  has  shown  that  induced  currents  of  several  successive 
orders  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  momentary  passage  of  electri- 
city occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

These  induced  currents  not  only  give  powerful  shocks,  but 
they  magnetise  steel  bars  and  produce  chemical  decomposition. 
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The  latter  may  be  sbown  by  interposing  acidulated  water  or  a 
solution  of  potassic  iodide  between  platinum  wires  which  are  iu 
connexion  with  the  ends  of  the  coil.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  either 
currents  of  high  intensity  such  as  those  required  to  produce 
shocks,  or  currents  of  large  quantity  such  as  would  he  required 
for  magnetizing  steel,  or  for  igniting  platiuum  wire,  by  varying 
the  diameter  and  length  of  the  conductor.  When  a  long  thin 
wire  was  employed,  as  by  uniting  the  two  helices  as  at  d  and  e, 
a  current  of  great  intensity,  producing  powerful  shocks,  was 
obtained;  but  this  same  current  could  be  made  to  induce  in  the 
flat  coil  /  a  current  of  greater  quantity,  but  of  less  intensity. 

Owing  to  these  variations  in  quantity  and  intensity,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  of  sneh  induced  currents  is  complicated 
and  difficult.  Abria  {Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  1841  [31,  i.  385,  and 
iii.  5)  has  published  some  careful  researches  upon  them,  but 
additional  experiments  are  still  needed. 

(314)  Arago's  Rotations. — A  remarkable  exemplification  of 
the  facility  with  which  secondary  currents  are  induced  by 
magnetic  influence,  and  of  the  mutual  action  of  auch  induced 
currents,  is  exhibited  by  the  following  experiments  of  Arago.  If 
a  magnet  be  suspended  freely  by  its  centre  iu  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, parallel  to  a  circular  disk  of  copper  which  can  be  made  to 
rotate  horizontally  beneath  the  magnet,  it  will  be  found,  if  the 
centre  of  suspension  for  the  magnet  be  directly  over  the  axis  of 
the  rotating  disk,  that  when  the  disk  is  made  to  revolve  with  a 
certain  degree  of  velocity  the  magnet  begins  to  rotate  also  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  disk ;  and  the  more  closely  the  disk  and 
the  magnet  are  approximated,  the  more  rapid  is  the  rotation, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  a  repulsive  action  is  exerted  upon  the 
magnet  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  disk. 
This  rotation  occurs  as  freely  when  a  sheet  of  paper  or  of  glass 
is  interposed  between  the  magnet  and  the  metallic  disk,  as  when 
air  only  intervenes.  Disks  of  other  metals  also  produce  this 
effect  upon  the  magnet  by  their  rotation,  but  none  of  them  show 
it  so  readily  as  copper ;  the  facility  with  which  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced being  directly  as  the  power  of  the  rotating  disk  to  conduct 
electric  currents.  If  a  narrow  strip  be  cut  out  of  the  metallic 
disk,  extending  from  its  circumference  to  the  centre,  no  motion 
will  be  produced  in  the  magnet  when  the  disk  is  made  to  revolve ; 
but  if  the  cut  edges  of  the  divided  disk  be  connected  by  soldering 
a  piece  of  wire  across  the  division,  the  rotation  will  be  effected 
as  readily  aa  when  the  disk  was  entire.  From  causes  similar  to 
those  which  produce  the  foregoing  results,  it  is  found  that  if  a 
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magnetic  needle  or  a  bar  magnet  be  set  vibrating  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  a  disk  of  copper,  it  will  come  to  rest  much  more 
speedily  than  if  vibrating  over  paper  or  glass. 

These  effects  were  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Faraday ;  he 
fonnd  that  whenever  a  piece  of  conducting  matter  is  made  to  pass 
either  before  a  single  pole  or  between  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
magnet  so  as  to  cut  the  magnetic  carves  at  right  angles,  electrical 
currents  are  produced  across  the  metal,  transverse  to  the  direc- 
tion of  motion. 

For  example,  let  the  copper  disk,  c,  fig.  258,  be  made  to  revolve,  in  the 
direetioii  of  the  arrows  on  the  circumferenoe,  between  the  poles,  «  #,  of  a  borN- 

Fio.  258. 


shoe  magnet,  and  let  a  wire  10,  which  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  galva- 
nometer, g,  be  pressed  against  the  centre  of  the  disk,  whilst  the  other  wire  «/ 
from  the  galvanometer  rests  against  the  edge  of  the  disk  between  the  magnetic 
poles.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  current  will  be  found  to  flow  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circumferenoe  of  the  disk,  c,  and  then  through  the  wires,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  If  the  disk  be  made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  current  will  flow  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  disk. 
Currents  may  also  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  forms  of  the  apparatus  which 
exhibit  the  rotation  of  magnets  round  a  conducting  wire,  or  of  the  wire  round  the 
magnet,  if  a  galvanometer  be  substituted  for  the  battery,  and  if  the  magnet  or 

the  wire  be  made  to  revolve  by  hand. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  Arago's  ezpenmeot 
we  are  looking  down  upon  the  revolving  disk,  e, 
fig.  259;  when  the  disk  revolves  beneath  the  mag- 
net, it  cuts  the  magnetic  curves  at  right  angles: 
I  currents  are  produced  underneath  the  north  pole, 
from  the  oenlro  of  the  plate  towards  the  eiroam- 
ference,  a,  beyond  the  pole.  These  currents  oocor 
in  the  opposite  direction — viz.,  from  the  circom- 
ferenoe  to  the  centre,  underneath  the  south  pole,  and 
thus  traverse  the  diameter  of  the  pUte  paraUal  ta 


Fio.  259. 


[iroducing  actual  contact,  an  armature  of  solt  iron,  a  b,  j'h  made  to  revolve  upon 

a  horizontal  axle,  a,  which  atlniiU  of  lieiiig  turned  hy  ineann  of  n  Rtrap  paBsing 

a  multipljing  wheel,  H       This  arinatun;  coiieit-tB  of  two  Btraight  pieces  uf 

nu,  about  two  inchea  (5  ci>ntimetrvs)  in  length,  which,  by  meaus  of  a  ccobs- 
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piece  of  tran,  x,  are  connected  together  parallel  to  enah  other,  at  Koek  a  i 
that  thej  shall  be  oppo«ite  tlie  middle  of  eaob  pole  of  the  horse-slioe  migiML 
Around  each  limb,  c  d,  of  the  Bnuatare,  a  long  fine  copper  nire,  covered  witli 
ailk  to  insulate  the  ctn\*  from  eaab  other,  ie  wound  in  several  ■ui:i:etti>ive  lajen. 
The  correBpuniling  ends  of  eacb  of  these  helices  are  connected  togetlier ;  one  pair, 
ef,  is  soldered  to  the  spindle,  >,  an  which  the  armatare  rotatcB,  and  through  it 
it  connected  with  a  circular  copper  disk,  i,  the  edge  of  which  dips  into  a  cop  rt 
mercury,  m,  whiUt  the  other  pair  of  wires,  g  A,  is  connected  with  a  stout  pieot 
of  copper  which  passes  through  the  aiiii  of  the  spiodle,  «,  from  which  it  i*  tlee- 
trically  insulate^  and  terminates  in  a  slip  of  copper  i,  placed  nearly  at  riglit 
angles  to  the  croaapiece,  i,  which  connects  the  two  limbe  of  the  soft  iron  anna- 
tare.  Beneath  the  slip  of  copper,  it,  is  a  second  mercury  cup,  I,  which  can  be 
made  to  oommonicate  with  the  cnp,  m,  either  by  a  wire,  or  by  nome  other  con* 
doctor  of  the  current.  The  arms  of  the  slip,  Ic,  alternately  dip  into  the  mer- 
cury, and  rise  above  it,  and  the  points  of  contact  are  so  arranged  tliat  the  drcnit 
(which,  when  {  and  tn  are  properly  oonneeted,  is  complete  so  long  as  t  is  beneiUi 
the  mercury)  shail  be  broken  at  the  time  that  the  armature  loses  its  niagnetism. 
Under  tlieso  circumstances  a  bright  spark  is  obtained  each  time  that  the  slip  k 
quits  the  mercury.  Four  currents  are  therefore  produced  in  the  wire  surround- 
ing the  armature  during  each  complete  resolution,  two  sucoefisive  currents  being 
in  one  direction,  and  the  two  others  being  in  the  opposite  direction.  Suppose, 
for  eiample,  that  the  limb,  r.  of  the  armature  is  opposite  the  marked  pole  of  Iht 
steel  magnet :  if  now  it  be  made  to  recede  from  this  pole,  a  current  will  be  pro- 
dnoed  in  a  given  direction  through  the  coil  which  surrounds  this  limb,  and  un 
the  approach  of  the  same  limb  towards  the  unmarked  end  of  the  magnet,  a 
second  current  will  be  produced  in  the  same  direction  through  the  coil ;  a  tliitd 
current  will  be  producvd,  but  in  a  reversed  direction,  as  the  limb  c  leaves  the  un- 
marked end  of  the  magnet,  nbiUt  a  fourth  current  will  be  produced  on  tLe 
approach  of  the  limb  c  to  the  marked  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  will  coincide 
io  direction  with  the  third  current.  If  the  connciion  between  the  m«rcurj 
cups,  I  and  m,  be  elTected  by  griisping  with  the  bands  two  copper  cylitiden, 
u.  H,  each  of  which  by  means  of  a  wire  is  in  connexion  separately  viith  one 
of  the  cups,  a  nuccession  of  powerful  shocks  will  be  experienced.  Acidulated 
water  and  many  saline  solutions  may  be  decomposed  if  thetie  currents  be  trans- 
mitted through  them  ;  but  in  order  to  prodncu  polar  decomposition,  it  is  neces- 
aary  to  suppress  or  turn  up  one  of  the  points  of  the  slip  k,  and  thus  to  loae  half 
the  power  of  the  machine :  otherwise  the  currents  at  each  half  revolution  are  in 
opposite  directions. 

In  the  construction  of  these  magneto- electric  machi: 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  insulation  of  the  coil  is  very  pei 
Different  effects  are  obtained  from  aueh  a  machine  by  varying 
length  and  the  diameter  of  the  wire  which  is  wound  arouud  the 
armature.  When  currents  of  high  tension  are  required,  such  as 
those  needed  for  giving  shocks,  or  for  the  de  com  position  of  elec- 
trolytes, a  great  length  of  thin  wire  is  preferable  ;  but  a  much 
smaller  length  of  thicker  wire  will  give  the  largest  sparks,  and 
will  iguite  the  greatest  length  of  fine  platinum  wire.  A  machine 
upon  this  principle  has  been  contrived  by  Wheatstone  for  exploding 
charges  of  gunpowder,  when  provided  with  Abel's  magnet  fnae, 
which  aceras  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  simplicity,  certi 
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or  War.  Wheat-         | 


I  and  facility  of  application.    [Report  to  Secretary  for  I 
BtoDe  and  Abel,  Nov.  i860.) 

Wheats  tone  and  others  have  contrived  magneto -electric 
machines,  by  which  a  continuona  electric  current  in  a  uniform 
direction  may  be  kept  np  for  any  length  of  time.  These  batteries 
are,  in  fact,  combinations  of  several  simple  machines,  similar  in 
principle  to  Saxton's;  the  coils  are  connected  together  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  circuit.  The  armatures  are  so  arranged  that 
each  shall  in  turn  become  magnetic,  just  before  the  preceding 
armature  has  entirely  lost  its  magnetism.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  current  is  made  to  commence  in  one  coil  before  it  has  ceased 
in  the  coil  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

Magneto- electric  machines  are  now  used  in  Birmingham  on  a 
large  scale,  as  a  substitute  for  the  voltaic  battery,  in  processes  of 
electro -silvering  and  electro-gilding,  A  single  Saxton's  machine 
will,  if  kept  in  continuous  revolution,  precipitate  from  90  to  140 
ounces  (2-5  to  4  kilogrammes)  of  stiver  per  week  from  its  solu- 
tions;  and  machines  have  been  constructed  by  which  17  ounces 
or  ©"48  kilogr.  of  silver  per  hour  have  been  deposited  upon 
articles  properly  prepared  for  this  mode  of  plating. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magneto- 
electric  machine,  in  producing  a  light  of  great  steadiness  and 
intensity  between  two  points  of  gas  coke  :  this  light  can  be  main- 
tained without  interruption  so  long  as  the  magents  are  kept  in 
rotation,  and  the  charcoal  continues  nneonsumed. 

The  machine   consists  of  48  pairs  of  permanent  compound  bar  magnets, 
■rranged  in  6  parallel  planeK,  go  as  to  form  a  lai^  compound  wheel,  between 
which  the  armatures,  160  in  number,  are  arranged  ii 
of  wire  bein^  about  half  a  mile  in  length.     The  win 
Mid  the  contacts  are  so  arranged  as  to  maint^n  a 
direction. 

This  U  Mcconiplished  tbus:  One  half  of  the  helices  are  arranged  so  aa  to  arrive 
on  the  polei  of  the  magnet  at  the  instant  that  the  other  half  are  eiuutly  midway 
between  the  poles.  Thus  there  are  two  distinct  eurrents :  and  what  may  be 
called  the  dead  point,  that  is,  the  point  when  the  current  becomes  inverted  in 
one  feriea,  occurs  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  other  current  is  at  its  maximum, 
BO  that  if  now  the  inverted  currents  can  he  again  inverted  in  both  of  these  dis- 
tinct Gurrenta,  and  that  the  two  now  flowing  in  one  direction  oaa  be  nnited  m 
one  compound  current,  it  'a  evident  that  the  result  will  be  a  current  nearly  as 
constant  ai  that  from  a  galvaniu  battery,  with  the  advantage  of  eqnable  continuity. 
This  is  done  by  the  two  wmmutators,  which  consist  each  of  two  ioBulaled  rings 
of  metal,  of  such  a  farm  at  the  periphery  that  two  rollers  or  rubbers  change 
■ides  from  one  disk  to  the  other  at  the  same  instant  that  the  current  is  reverved. 
Then,  by  combining  the  two  commntators,  a  compoand  vurreiit  is  obtained 
that  will  produce  a  canstiint  white  light  or  any  of  the  ordinary  efrecti>  of  the 
galvanic  carrent  The  quantity  and  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current  depend 
first,  OD  the  amaunt  of  magnctistn  induced  in  the  aoIX   iron>  i«econdly,  00  the 


5  sets,  the  total  amount 
insulated  by  cotton, 
current  in  the  name 
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liioilitv  with  which  the  poles    of  the 
thmUy,  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  change  ol 
on  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  fcrming  tW 
The  amount  of  maguetism    induce!  in  tha  hoIT- 
BtrenKthof  therttael  magnetB  employed,  and 


1  tlie 


h.lra.,  b.l  in    priclice,  the   >...gl.l  ot  *'^  ^ « ''"  »"Sl..l,  ..n?  J 
or  11.  .fl  m.gnst..  for.  if  too  hra»j.  tl.« 


xperilnent   i 


1  magnets, 
deprived  of  their  magnotism. 

The   moit  advantageous  proportion   i  ^c*^-  r.-"™ipion 

by  experiment  to  amount  to  ^^  of  the  weight  of  the  **^,-^  of  the  heliow  a, 
J"  To  taciliUte  tlie  change  of  the  poles,  the  M>a  iroa  "T^iile,  »  it  j,  fc^j 
solid  pieces  of  iron,   but    are   tube-,    single,  double,  or  ^    -^  tliU  manwr  |„^ 
experiment  that  the  same  wreight  of   iron,  wheu   divided      yipfm 
taken  magnetism  in  much  Ibsk  time  than  when  ni  a  boIii*       j^  nminmrri  i^^ 

There  \»  a  limit  to  the  velocity  to  be  employed  whei*  ^y  reniwkrt  tU  Q 
trioity  is  required,  for  thi«  reaaon.  It  ho&  been  alre^  ^  taken  np.mdn, 
amount  of  electricity  depends  on  the  am.iunt  of  magotli^^^y  l^  ,4,^^)^^ 
the  Hoft  iron  takes  time  to  become  saturated,  03  it  ^^fe  rtomoMpiki 
magnetium:  hence,  if  the  velocity  with  which  the  oore»  t**^(ient  ■it,tix^ 
a  magBpt  to  another  be  too  ^reat,  there  will  not  be  «*  eKlrn^ iicnu 
corsB  to  become  siitnrated.  But  as  again  the  quantity  »*.^  m^^jiOT,  ,„ 
M  the  velocity  increaHea,  it  is  neeeaaary  to  ascertain  t»*  , 
exiiotU,  which  ix  easily  done,  either  by 
cett^n  data. 

The  aleel  bars  n-eigh   abont   I   ton,    and    the    wheel  is  ro*" 
small  steam  engine,  to  revolve   vvith    a    rapidity  varying  frooi 
per  minute.     This  light  was    for   several  '       '  "^ 

tioath  Foreland  Lightliou»;e,   and    subsequently  b 
of  fuel  in   working  the    engine    being    about    eqiml  t 
Daed,  while  the  light  is  far  more  brilliant.  ^ 

It  was  Rtated  by  Mr.  Holmes,    in    a   lecture  given   before  tt*  * 
in  December,  1863,  from    which    the    foregoing   details  are  tak^"*' 
at  Uiingenetm  had  tlien  been  in  continuous  use  since  the  6th  3aO^' 
eiiual  photometricaily  to   14  of  Fresnel's  first-class  lighthouse   lao'l*- 
again  employed  at  ihe  South    Foreland. 

Mr.  Wilde  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  1866,  xv.  107  and  P^ 
1867,  89)  has  latdy  contrived  au  apparatus  by  mea-iia  of 
with  very  moderate  magnetic  power,  he  can,  by  emplorui 
cient  mecliaiiical  power  to  produce  rotation  "of  his  m 
obtain  an  extrenaely  intense  current  of  el&  "  " 
The  foundation  of  tie 


nths  in  Buwa»ro'  r^^B 
y  at  Duiigeneaa.  t"  ^  j, 
,    eqiml  to  that  ol     '^ 
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e  arrangem 


ia  a  magneto-electr 


form: — A  compound  hollow   iniig^net    Ci-l; 

connected  by  piecea  of  braaa,  was  nonstruoted 

inches  (4  ceutimetrea).      Upon    this    cylinder 

more  horse-shoe  magnets,   each    weighing     j 

weight  of  about  10  lb«.      These    magnets    w. 

the  same  name  rested  upon  the  saine  soft  iror 

the  interior  of  this  cyhnder    a    soft    iron    armature  was 

proximity  to  the  internal    surface,  but    withi 

»ei-tion  of  this  armature  was  somt^what   like 

like  a  capital  H,    Along  the  lengtb  of  the  L- 

about   183  feet   (56  metres)    of    insulated 


"Machine  o/'if 


«uld  be  pl«,i'^«^' 
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(o°"**76)  in  diameter,  and  the  free  ends  of  the  wire  were  connected  with  a 
oommutator  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  armature,  so  as  to  receive  the  alternate 
earrents  in  one  direction  only.* 

A  second  machine,  similar  in  construction  to  the  first,  hut  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, was  then  prepared,  the  magnet  cylinder  heing  25  inches  in  lengtli,  and 
having  a  bore  of  5  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  second  machine,  instead  of  the 
permanent  magnets,  an  electro- magnet,  formed  of  two  rectangular  pieces  of 
boiler  plate,  enveloped  with  coils  of  insulated  copper  wire,  is  employed.  This 
electro- magnet  is  excited  by  the  direct  current  of  the  magneto-electric  machine, 
and  the  current  excited  in  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet  is  then  transmitted 
through  the  coils  which  surround  a  second  electro-magnet,  and  which  is  in  this 
case  of  gigantic  dimensions.  The  bore  of  the  magnet  cylinder  of  this  machine 
in  10  inches  in  diameter,  the  electro-magnet  weighs  nearly  3  tons,  and  the  weight 
of  the  entire  machine  is  about  4^  tons. 

It  is  furnished  with  two  ditferent  armatures,  one  for  the  production  of  cur- 
rents of  high  tension,  the  other  for  producing  large  quantities  of  electricity. 
The  armature  for  high  tension  is  coiled  with  a  bundle  of  13  insulated  copper 
wires.  No.  11  gauge,  or  ^  inch  (o™'"*32)  in  diameter,  the  coil  is  376  feet 
(114  metres)  in  length,  and  weighs  232  lb.  (105  kilogrammes).  The  armature 
ibr  quantity  is  surrounded  by  layers  of  an  insulated  band  of  sheet  copper,  67 
feet  long,  weighing  344  lb.,  or  nearly  half  as  much  more  as  the  wire.  The 
armature  of  each  machine  was  driven  with  a  uniform  velocity  of  1500  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  stream  of  electricity  obtained  by  means  of  this  arma- 
ture last  described,  when  excited  by  sending  the  current  from  the  small 
magneto-electric  machine  through  the  5-inch  electro-magnetic  machine,  by  the 
current  from  which  the  large  machine  was  constantly  excited,  surpassed  the 
effects  of  any  current  ever  before  witnessed ;  a  length  of  1 5  inches  of  iron  rod 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  was  melted  by  it,  and  a  light  between  electrodes 
of  gas  coke  half  an  inch  square,  was  produced,  "  sufficient  to  cast  the  shadows 
of  the  flames  of  the  street  lamps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring walls." 

Sir  Charles  Wbeatstone  and  Mr.  Ladd  have  constructed  machines  by  which 
the  small  amount  of  residual  magnetism  exhibited  by  soil  iron  may  be  caused 
to  produce  powerful  magneto-electric  currents.  If  an  armature  covered  with 
wire  be  caused  to  rotate  at  the  end  of  a  horse-shoe  of  soft  iron,  a  feeble  current 
of  electricity  is  produced,  and  by  causing  a  portion  of  this  current  to  traverse  a 
copper  wire  surrounding  the  soft  iron,  the  magnetism  of  the  latter  is  increased, 
and  this  again  acts  on  the  armature,  producing  more  powerful  currents,  until 
the  Bofl  iron  becomes  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  and  the  electric  current  very 
powerful.  By  this  means  it  is  seen  that  mechanical  power  is  converted  into 
electricity  by  the  aid  of  the  small  amount  of  magnetism  remaining  in  a  piece  of 
toft  iron,  or  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  terrestrial  induction. 

Another  machine  of  great  power  has  recently  been  constructed  by  Gramme ; 
since  it  differs  considerably  in  construction  from  the  instruments  previously 
mentioned,  it  will  require  a  more  detailed  description.  If  a  ring  of  sofl  iron  be 
placed  between  two  opposite  magnetic  poles,  it  will  become  magnetized  by  induc- 
tion, the  part  of  the  ring  nearest  to  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  will  become 
south  polar,  and  that  opposite  the  south  pole  will  be  north  polar.     If  the  ring 


*  If  the  direct  current  of  electricity  thus  obtained  were  transmitted  through 
a  galvanometer,  it  was  found  that  the  current  produced,  when  the  speed  of 
rotation  continued  uniform,  was  very  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  magnets  employed. 
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Ibr  niagnetiziiig  the  ring,  a  portion  of  ths  correat,  or  an  independent  aurrent 
from  a  wpsnite  uoil,  being  emplojed. 

(315  a)  Aliolule  Meanirts  of  EUclro-Magnetic  QuaatUiei.—Wvher,  iu 
his  "  Electrical  MeBsareiu^utd"  {Leipzig  l^antacCioat],  baa  iotroiuoed  a  uiuthud 
fiir  the  determination  of  all  electrical  quantities  founded  on  purelj^  mechaniual 
ODuiderations,  and  based  on  the  metriual  Kystem  ;  the  metre,  the  gramme,  and 
the  BPODnd  being  the  rnndamental  unit*. 

The  principal  quantities  to  he  measured  are — 

1.  The  quantity  of  eleclricitj Q 

2.  The  ntrength  of  an  electric  current C 

3.  The  electro-motive  force  which  acts  on  the  current    ■     .     E 

4.  Thu  reaiatance  of  a  oundnctor £ 

If  (  is  the  time  in  seconda,  then  whatever  be  the  system  of  mewnremeot, 

Q-Ci (I) 

JE^CR (a) 

Helraholtz  and  Thomwn  have  Bbown,  bj  the  principle  of  oongerration  of 
energy,  that  if  H'is  the  work  spent  in  causing  the  tranafer  of  a  quantity,  Q,  of 
electricity,  by  nn-ans  of  an  electro- motive  force,  S, 

W^QE (3) 

ThU  equation  is  analogooa  to  the  proposition  in  hydrontatics  that  the  work 
done  in  forcing  a  volume  V,  of  fluid,  iuto  a  vessel  under  the  pressore  P,  is 
equal  to  VP. 

Weber  delinea  a  unit  curreot  of  e1i>ctricity  aa  that  whicli,  if  caused  to 
traverse  two  circujla  of  unit  area  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
would  cause  them  to  act  on  each  other  with  the  same  force  as  two  magnets  of 
unit  strength. 

This  givcH  a  fourth  datum,  which,  combined  with  eqnationa  (i)  (:)  {3),  gives 
k  complete  system  of  electro- magnetic  nieasuren. 

The  most  convenient  practical  method  of  raenauring  resistance  is  by  cora- 
pkrisan  with  a  wire,  the  resistiineo  of  which  has  been  determined  by  Weber's 
method.  Weber  obtained  his  unit  of  resistance  by  suddenly  turning  a  coil 
of  wire  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  measuring  the  quautity  of  electricity 
which  was  caused  to  traverse  the  coil  by  the  inductive  Molion  of  the  earth's 
magnetism. 

Thomson  improvrd  upon  this  method;  and  Jenkin,  Clerk -Mm  well,  and 
Balfour  Stewart  determined  the  resistance  of  a  coil  of  wire  revolving  with  known 
velocity,  by  means  of  ite  effect  in  altering  the  poaitinn  of  a  amall  magnet  sus- 
pended in  the  oeutre  of  the  ooil.  For  an  account  of  these  eiperimenta,  on  wiiich 
the  British  Association  Unit  of  Resiittance  is  foanded  (note,  p.  550I,  see  the. 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  1863,  part  I.  1 1 1,  where  sn  explanation  of 
all  the  methods  of  electrical  measurement  is  also  given  in  an  elejoentary  form. 

Weber  has  also  employed  a  system  founded  on  the  phenomena  ui'  the  stresa 
between  electrified  bodies.      We  have  then 

if 


Repulsion  =  ^^ 


wbere  Q  ft'  are  the  quantities  of  electricity,  and  D  the  distiaw  between  them. 

This  system  of  measurement,  which  is  called  the  Electro-atatic  System, 
differs  from  the  electro- dynamic  system,  and,  according  to  Weber,  the  unit  of 
alectricity  in  the  latter  system  (the  metre,  gramme,  and  second  being  the  funda- 
mental nnita),  is  310,740,000  times  that  in  the  former. 

From  the  known  laws  of  electro- magnetic  phenomena,  combined  with  the 
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Fio.  262. 


i" 


r 


i'' 


ii^Si^^Ns^^SsiS^^^!^^^^^^ 


better  conductors^  such  as  copper  or  silver^  although  they  also 
show  the  phenomena^  exhibit  it  much  less  distinctly. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  has  found  that  if  portions  of  a  metallic  wire 
be  stretched  by  weights^  and  be  connected  with  other  portions  of 
the  same  wire  not  so  stretched,  on  applying  heat  to  their  junc- 
tions, a  current  is  produced  from  the  stretched  to  the  unstretched 
wire  through  the  heated  point. 

If  the  rectangle  be  composed  of  two  dis- 
similar metab,  as  when  a  bar  of  antimon  j, 

A,  jl,  fig.  262,  is  soldered  to  a  bar  of  bismuth, 

B,  B,  the  application  of  heat,  such  as  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  to  one  of  the  junctions 
will  cause  deflection  of  the  suspended  needle, 
n  8.  A  bar  of  bismuth  when  soldered  to 
a  copper  wire,  will  readily  deflect  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer  of  moderate  sensibility, 
if  even  the  warmth  of  the  hand  only  be 
applied  to  one  of  tlie  junctions. 

The  earlier  researches  upon  this  subject  appeared  to  show  that 
so  long  as  the  resistances  in  the  circuit  continue  unchanged,  the 
current  in  circulation  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  diflTerence 
in  temperature  of  the  two  junctions.  Becquerel,  relying  upon 
the  accuracy  of  this  datum,  has  applied  a  thermo-electric  pair 
of  metals  to  the  measurement  of  temperature.  Amongst  other 
experiments,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of 
flames.  The  metals  which  he  employed  were  thin  wires  of 
platinum  and  palladium ;  the  junction  of  the  wires  was  intro- 
duced into  different  parts  of  the  flame  which,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, were  found  to  vary  considerably  in  temperature.  The  pro- 
portionality of  the  current  to  the  temperature,  however,  only 
holds  good  with  those  non-crystalline  metals  which  do  not  oxidize 
when  powerfully  heated  :  and  even  these  are  liable  to  irregularity, 
so  that  the  determination  of  temperatures  by  this  means  must  not 
be  relied  on  without  special  verifications,  which,  at  high  tempera- 
tures, can  scarcely  be  effected  with  accuracy.  For  small  diffe- 
rences of  temperature,  however,  the  thermo-electric  pair  or  pile 
(317)  surpasses  in  sensitiveness  all  other  thermometric  means  at 
present  in  use. 

If  one  of  the  junctions  of  a  thermo-electric  pair  be  maintained 
steadily  at  a  low  temperature,  such  as  o^  C,  whilst  the  temperature 
of  the  other  junction  is  gradually  raised,  it  happens  with  some 
combinations  that  the  current  increases  in  intensity  up  to  a  certain 
point,  then  declines,  and  is  reversed  ;  in  the  case  of  zinc  and  silver, 
the  rise  continues  up  to  248°  (120®  C.) :  then  the  current  declines, 
becomes  null,  and.  ultimately  is  reversed,  as  the  temperature  con- 

1  u  u 
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equal  to  i  (the  current  passing  from  the  copper  to  the  silver  at 
the  heated  junction)^  the  strength  of  the  current  between  silver 
and  each  metal  in  succession  heated  to  the  same  pointy  will  be 
represented  by  the  numbers  given  in  the  following  table.  Where 
the  negative  sign  is  prefixed^  the  current  is  from  the  silver  to  the 
other  metal  at  the  heated  junction ;  where  the  positive  sign  is 
prefixed^  the  current  is  from  the  other  metal  at  the  heated  point 
towards  the  silver.  The  substances  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
supposed  to  have  been  chemically  pure. 

ThermO'Electric  Order  of  Metals,  ^c. 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


Bismuth,  commercial,  press- 
eu  w^ire  .««      •••     «••     •.. 
^Bismuth,  pressed  wire 
^Bismath,  cast    

Crystallized  bismuth,  axial 

Crystal  of  bismuth,  equa- 
vonai      •••      (••      •••      ••• 

Cobalt 

Potassium .. 

Nickel 

Palladium .. 

Sodium 
♦Mercury    ., 

Aluminium       

Magnesium       

♦Lead,  premised  wire    

•Tin,  pressed  wire      

Copper  wire       

Platinum 

Iridium      

♦Antimony,  pressed  wire    . . . 
♦Silver... 


•  •  •         »  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  ■ 


+ 

35*81 
3291 

24-96 
2459 

1717 
8-977 

5492 

356 

3094 

3-524 
1283 

1175 
I  029 

I '000 

rooo 
0723 
0-163 
0*036 
o* 


Gas  coke,  hard 

♦Zinc,  pressed  wire     

♦Copper,  voltaic 

♦Cadmium 

An ti moiiy ,  pressed  w ire    ... 

Strontium 

Lithium     

Arsenic      ...     ...     ...     ••. 

:  Calcium     

Iron,  piano  wire        

,  Antimony,  axial        

I  Antimony,  equatorial 

♦Red  phosphorus        

♦Antimony,  cast 

[  Alloy,  12  bismuth,  i  tin,  cast 
,  Alloy,  2  antimony,  i  zinc, 

vcUlv  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

♦Tellurium 

♦Selenium 


0-057 
0-208 

0-244 
0-532 
I -89  J 
2028 
3768 
3-828 
4-260 
5'3i8 
6965 

9*435 
9'6oo 

9-871 
13*67 

22-70 
179-8 
290-0 


According  to  the  experiments  of  Wheatstone  and  of  Pouillet, 
who  have  arrived  at  the  same  result  by  very  different  methods, 
the  electro-motive  force  of  a  pair  of  bismuth  and  copper,  when 
one  junction  is  maintained  at  100^  C.  and  the  other  at  o^  C,  is 
^  of  that  exerted  between  a  pair  of  copper  and  zinc  plates 
arranged  iji  voltaic  relation,  as  in  Daniel  Ps  battery. 

Thermo-electric  circuits  may  also  be  formed  with  inferior 
conductors.  Nobili  brought  the  point  of  a  heated  cone  of 
porcelain  clay  into  contact  with  a  cold  cylinder  of  the  same 
material,  each  connected  with  the  galvanometer  by  cotton  soaked 
in  a  conducting  liquid :  the  current  passed  from  the  cone  to  the 
cylinder. 

(317)  ThermO'Multxplier. — By  connecting  together  successive 
pairs  of  two  different  metals,  and  heating  the  alternate  joints, 
whilst  the  other  junctions  are  kept  cool,  a  thermo-electric  battery 
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may  be  constructed.  The  size  of  the  elements  which  are  employed 
coatribotes  nothing  to  the  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  by  increaBing 
the  area  of  the  conductiug  section,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
circuit  is  increased.  Such  a  battery  will  decompose  a  solatioa  of 
potaBsic  iodide,  and  Botto  states  that  with  a  pile  coosiitiDg  of 
lOO  pairs  of  platinum  and  iron  wire,  each  25°™"  long  and  0""^a5 
in  diameter,  he  succeeded  in  decomposing  even  dilute  snlphmic 
acid.  A  thermo-electric  current  &om  a  single  pair  is  sufficient 
to  convulse  the  limbs  of  a  frog.  The  principle  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  ikermo-mnUiplier  or  thermo-electric  battery  may 
be  constructed  is  shown  in  fig.  263 ;  to  one 
Fio.  163.  series   of  junctions,  a  high  temperature,  to 

/^—^  hut  ■  ~\  tlie  other  a  low  temperature  may  be  applied ; 
rzM  r^a  izM  rzs  ,  tjjg  shaded  bars,  i,  represent  bars  of  anti- 
mony, those  in  outline,  b,  indicate  bars  of 
bismuth.  The  intensity  of  such  a  current, 
however,  is  comparatively  feeble,  and  the 
resistance  which  it  experiences  in  traversing 
even  metallic  conductors  of  considerable 
,  diameter,  such  as  the  metallic  bars  them- 
selves which  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  battery,  seriously  reduces  its  power.  A 
very  cheap  and  effective  thermo-electric  pile 
may  be  made  of  wires  of  iron  and  German  silver.  Nobili  and 
Melloni  {Aim.  Chim.  Phys.  1831  [2],  198}  applied  a  thermo- 
electric battery,  consisting  of  36  pairs  of  small  bara  of  bismuth 
and  antimony,  to  thermometric  purposes.  Such  a  battery  was 
employed  by  Melloni,  in  bis  investigations  on  radiant  heat,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other  thermoscopic  means.  When  the 
alternate  junctions  of  the  bars  at  each  end  of  the  pile  were  covered 
with  lamp-black,  a  coating  was  obtained  which  absorbed  the 
radiations  proceeding  from  a  surface  the  temperature  of  whidi 
was  much  below  that  of  the  human  body ;  even  the  amount 
of  radiant  heat  emitted  by  insects  could  be  estimated  by  con- 
necting this  battery  with  a  galvanometer  of  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness.* 

The  conductivity  of  red  phosphorus   and  of  selenium  is  so 
slight  that  neither  of  them  can  be  used  for  the  constniction  <^ 


*  Melloni  uied  a  galranomeUr  formed  of  copper  wire  o"'*™'5  in  diunete. 
about  S  metres  long,  aDdarranj^fdarouui]  the  sitatic  needlps  in  40  convolntioni. 
UqcI)  of  the  tensitiveneag  of  the  inittrunient  depends  npun  the  exHct  equality  of 
the  msgrii'tiutloD  iif  the  two  needles  :  the  compound  needle  should  requira  froB 
55  to  60  secoada  in  order  to  complste  an  oaoiUation. 
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thermo-electric  piles :  that  of  tellurium  is  also  small^  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  admit  of  its  use^  and  its  electro-motive  power^  when 
opposed  thermo-electrically  to  bismuth^  is  so  great  that  a  pile 
consisting  of  8  pairs  of  these  elements^  where  the  alternate  junc- 
tions are  heated  to  loo®  C,  whilst  the  others  are  cooled  to  o^  C, 
will  decompose  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate;  and  Matthiessen 
estimates  the  electro-motive  force  of  lOo  pairs  of  such  a  pile  as 
equal  to  that  of  4  cells  of  DanielFs  arrangement.  Bunsen  has 
employed  piles  consisting  of  pyrolusite  mixed  with  copper  or  pla- 
tinum^ or  with  copper  pyrites  combined  with  metallic  copper^  and 
with  10  pairs  of  such  a  thermopile  he  estimates  that  he  has  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  temperature  an  electro-motive  force  equal  to 
1  of  DanielPs  cells. 

An  effective  form  of  thermopile  was  contrived  by  Marcus,  who 
used  for  the  positive  element  an  alloy  consisting  of  10  parts  of 
copper,  6  of  zinc,  and  6  of  nickel ;  and  for  the  negative  element 
an  alloy  composed  of  12  parts  of  antimony,  5  of  zinc,  and  i  of 
bismuth.  If  these  alloys  be  cast  into  bars  7  inches  long,  half  an 
inch  broad,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  they  may  be  screwed 
together  in  pairs,  the  alternate  junctions  being  heated  by  a  row 
of  gas  jets,  whilst  the  other  junctions  are  kept  cool  by  immersion 
in  a  current  of  cold  water  :  60  pairs  of  such  a  battery  were  found 
by  Wheatstone  to  have  an  electro-motive  force  equal  to  2  of 
Danieirs  cells ;  but  Marcus  states  that  with  6  pairs  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  decomposing  water. 

(318)    In    connexion    with   these    thermo-electric  effects,  a 
curious  observation  was  made  by  Peltier  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1834 
[2],  Ivi.  379,  and    1839,  Ixxi.  301)  : — When  a  weak  current  of 
electricity   was    transmitted   through    a 
compound  bar  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  ^^^'  ^"4- 

from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth,  as  in 
No.  I,  fig.  264,  a  thermometer,  placed 
at  the  point  of  junction,  was  observed  to 
rise  several  degrees,  but  when  the  current 
was  reversed,  as  in  No.  2,  the  tempera- 
ture fell  4°  C.  In  some  later  experi- 
ments, Peltier  succeeded  even  in  freezing 
water  placed  in  a  cavity  drilled  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  metals, 
when  the  bar  was  cooled  to  0°  C.  by  im- 
mersion in  snow  (De  La  Rive,  Traiti  d' Electricity,  1856,  ii.  245). 
When  feeble  currents  of  equal  intensity  are  transmitted  through 
a  compound  metallic  bar,  whatever  metals  be  employed^  there  is 
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a  difference  in  the  temperature  at  the  points  of  junction,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  passing;  the  difference 
of  temperature  varying  with  the  metals  which  are  used.  The  fall 
of  temperature  occurs  almost  uniformly  when  the  current  passes 
through  the  two  metals  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 
the  thermo-electric  current  would  be  produced  by  elevation  of 
temperature.*  For  example,  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature  when 
the  current  passes  from  iron  to  zinc,  from  iron  to  platinum, 
from  iron  to  copper,  from  zinc  to  copper,  from  copper  to  bis- 
muth, and  from  antimony  to  copper;  but  when  the  current  is 
reversed  between  the  same  pairs,  there  is  either  a  much  smaller 
elevation,  or  in  some  cases  even  an  actual  depression  of  tempera- 
ture. This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  Clausius 
and  by  Thomson,  in  their  researches  on  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat. 

§  VII.  Animal  Electricity. 

(319)  Some  fish,  particularly  the  torpedo,  the  electrical  eel 
[Gymnotus  eleciricus),  and  the  Malaptemrus  electricus,  have  the 
remarkable  power  of  giving  electrical  shocks  at  pleasure,  bj  means 
of  an  apparatus  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  torpedo,  which  is  a  species  of  ray,  is  a  flat  fish,  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  provided  with  two  elec- 
trical organs  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  near  the  head, 
occupying  the  whole  thickness  of  the  fish ;  these  organs  are  sup- 
plied with  large  thick  nerves,  and  it  has  been  found  that  on  cut- 
ting these  nerves  all  voluntary  electric  power  ceases :  but  accord- 
ing to  Matteucci,  the  irritation  of  that  end  of  the  cut  nerve  which 
is  attached  to  the  organ  in  a  lively  torpedo,  occasions  the  electric 
discharge,  and  even  irritation  of  detached  portions  of  the  organ 
produces  contraction  in  the  limb  of  a  frog  recently  killed,  if  the 
crural  nerve  of  the  frog  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  organ  of  the 
torpedo.  The  structure  of  the  electrical  organs  is  gelatinous,  and 
the  material  is  divided  by  membranous  septa  into  400  or  500 
columns,  which  have  some  resemblance  to  grains  of  rice  in 
appearance;  these  columns  run  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral 
surfitce  of  the  fish,  and  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill ; 
the  dorsal  surface  is  positive,  the  ventral  negative.  The  electri- 
city is  most  strongly  developed  just  at  the  points  where  the 
nerves  enter  the  organ ;  a  powerful  shock  is  received  on  simul- 
taneously touching  the  back  and  the  belly  of  the  fish  at  any  part, 


*  An  exception  is  presented  in  the  case  of  lead  and  copper,  and  of  tin  and 
copper,  in  which  the  current  is  towards  the  copper  from  the  heated  metal. 
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but  the  shock  obtained  is  strongest  immediately  over  the  two 
OTjp^ans.  A  weaker  shock  is  experienced  on  touching  different 
parts  even  of  the  same  surface,  since  the  electric  charge  differs  in 
intensity  at  different  points  of  the  same  surface.  Frequent  dis^ 
charges  exhaust  the  animal  quickly :  the  frequency  of  this  dis- 
charge is  under  the  control  of  the  animal^  but  not  its  direction. 
The  electric  discharges  of  the  torpedo  are  partly  dissipated  when 
the  fish  is  immersed  in  water  by  the  conducting  power  of  this 
liquid^  and  Matteucci  estimated  that  in  air  the  shock  given  by 
the  animal  is  four  times  as  powerful  as  when  it  is  in  water. 

(320)  In  the  gymnotus,  which  is  a  fresh-water  fish,  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  marshes  of  Surinam,  and  in  the  tributaries  to  the 
Orinoco^  there  are  four  electrical  organs,  a  large  and  a  small  one 
on  each  side^  running  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  animal. 
These  organs,  like  those  of  the  torpedo,  are  supplied  with  large 
uerves,  and  have  a  membranous  structure^  the  septa  running  in  a 
more  or  less  longitudinal  direction  from  the  head  towards  the  tail. 
The  longer  the  column  that  produces  the  shock,  the  greater  is  the 
force  of  the  electric  discharge :  the  anterior  portions  of  this  animal 
are  positive  to  the  posterior,  so  that  the  strongest  shocks  are  ob- 
tained by  touching  the  fish  simultaneously  near  the  head  and  near 
the  tail ;  but  shocks  more  or  less  intense  may  be  obtained  from 
any  part  of  the  body,  if  the  hands  be  separated  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal ;  scarcely  any 
shock  is  felt  if  the  hands  be  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  fish  at 
the  same  distances  from  the  head  or  the  tail.  So  great  is  the 
electric  energy  of  the  animal,  that  the  specimen  which  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  40  inches  (about  i  metre)  in  length, 
was  calculated  by  Faraday,  at  each  medium  discharge,  to  emit  as 
great  a  force  as  the  highest  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  of 
fifteen  jars,  exposing  3500  square  inches  (upwards  of  2  square 
metres)  of  coated  surface.  Shocks  differing  in  intensity  with  the 
position  of  the  observer  and  his  distance  from  the  fish,  were  felt  in 
all  parts  of  the  tub  which  contained  it ;  this  tub  was  46  inches  (1*16 
metre)  in  diameter.  The  shocks  from  the  gymnotus  have  power 
sufficient  to  kill  or  to  stun  fish ;  the  same  discharge  produces  a 
more  powerful  effect  upon  a  large  fish  than  it  does  upon  a  small 
one,  since  the  larger  animal  exposes  a  larger  conducting  surface 
to  the  water  through  the  mass  of  which  the  electricity  is  passing, 
and  consequently  it  receives  a  more  violent  shock.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  a  live  fish  was  put  into  the  tub,  the  animal  was  seen  by 
Faraday  to  coil  itself  into  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  fish  lying 
across  the  diameter :  this  position  was  the  one  most  favourable  to 
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the  full  effect  of  the  electrical  discharge ;  an  instant  afterwards 
the  fish  floated  motionless  upon  its  side,  deprived  of  life  bj  the 
shock  which  it  had  received,  and  was  then  speedily  devoured  by 
the  gymnotus. 

Tlie  shock  of  both  the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotna  gives  rise  to 
momentary  currents  suflScient  to  deflect  the  galvanometer,  to  mag- 
netize a  needle,  and  to  decompose  potassic  iodide:  from  both 
species,  sparks  have  also  been  obtained  between  two  insolated  gold 
leaves  properly  connected  with  the  fish. 

(321)  The  Muscular  Current  in  lAving  Animals. — The  re- 
searches of  Mattcucci  have  shown  that  in  the  living  animal  an 
electrical  current  is  perpetually  circulating  between  the  internal 
portion  of  a  muscle  and  its  external  surface ;  this  current  is  due 
jirobably  to  the  chemical  actions  which  are  produced  by  the  vital 
changes  which  arc  continually  occurring  in  the  organic  tissue. 
The  muscular  current,  as  it  has  been  termed,  ceases  to  manifest 
itself  in  warm-blooded  animals  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
life  of  the  entire  animal  has  terminated  j  but  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  especially  in  the  frog,  it  continues  for  a  much  longer 
period.  Vital  contractility  also  continues  in  these  animals  for  a 
louger  period  than  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  vertebrata,  and 
hence  the  frog  has  been  extensively  employed  in  researches  of 
this  description. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  forms  of  experiment,  devised  by 
Matteucci,  to  show  the  existence  of  the  muscular  current : — Five 
or  six  frogs  arc  killed  by  dividing  the  spinal  column  just  below 
the  head ;  the  lower  limbs  are  removed,  and  the  integuments 
stripped  off  them ;  the  thighs  are  next  separated  from  the  legs  at 
the  knee-joint,  and  are  cut  across  transversely.  The  lower  halves 
of  these  prepared  thighs  are  then  placed  upon  a  varnished  board, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  knee-joint  of  one  limb  shall  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  transverse  section  of  the  next,  and  thus  a  muscular 
pile  is  formed  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  elements ;  the  terminal 
pieces  of  this  pile  are  each  made  to  dip  into  a  separate  small  cavity 
in  the  board,  in  which  a  little  distilled  water  is  placed.  If  the  wires 
of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  be  attached  to  a  pair  of  platinum  plates, 
and  these  plates  be  plunged  simultaneously,  one  into  each  cavity 
in  connexion  with  the  muscular  pile,  a  deviation  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  will  be  observed  in  a  direction  which  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  current  passing  firom  the  centre  or  cut  transverse 
sur&ce  of  the  muscle  towards  its  exterior. 

Dubois  Revmond,  bv  the  use  of  still  more  sensitive  instm- 
meuta^  has  shown  that  even  the  smallest  ahreds  of  mnacuiar 
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exhibit  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  current,  and  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  draws  from  his  experiments  is  the  following : — Any 
point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  longitudinal  section  of  a  muscle 
is  positive  in  relation  to  any  point  of  the  natural  or  artificial 
transverse  section. 

Interesting  as  this  subject  is  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  in 
connexion  with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  circulating 
fluids,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  pursue  it 
further.  The  question  belongs  more  properly  to  the  physiologist 
than  to  the  chemist ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  fuller  informa- 
tion upon  this  branch  of  inquiry  is  referred  to  the  various  papers 
of  Matteucci,  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  and  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  to  the  work  of  Dubois  Reymond,  or  to  the 
more  recent  systematic  treatises  on  physiology. 

^  VIII.  Magnetic  Polarization  op  Light — Diamagnetism. 

(322)  Influence  of  Magnetism  on  Polarized  Light  transmitted 
through  Uncrystallized  TVansparent  Bodies, — Allusion  has  been 
already  made  (127)  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  polarization  to  wliich 
light  is  subject,  when  transmitted  through  certain  transparent 
media,  which  are  under  the  influence  of  magnets  of  high  power. 
Some  transparent  bodies  are  better  fitted  than  others  to  exhibit 
this  phenomenon.  Some  years  ago  Faraday  (Phil.  Trans.  1830,  i) 
prepai*ed  a  peculiar  kind  of  glass  for  optical  purposes ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  silicate  and  borate  of  lead,  and  was  much 
denser  than  ordinary  flint  glass  :  this  glass  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  display  the  effects  of  magnetic  polarization  {Phil.  Trans. 
1846,  i).  Let  a  piece  of  this  glasd  which  has  been  properly 
annealed  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a  rectangular  bar  or  prism, 
terminated  by  flat  parallel  faces,  and  let  it  be  placed  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  not  in  action,  the  axis  of  the 
prism  being  parallel  to  a  line  which  joins  the  two  poles — in  fact 
m  the  direction  of  the  keeper  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  A  ray  of 
polarized  light  may  be  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  the  glass 
bar,  and  if  examined  by  an  analysing  plate  in  the  usual  manner 
(120)  the  light  will  disappear  when  the  plane  of  reflection  from 
the  analysing  plate  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 
If,  now,  whilst  the  polarized  ray  is  at  the  point  of  maximum  obscu- 
ration, the  soft  iron  be  magnetized  by  the  action  of  the  battery, 
the  light  will  instantly  reappear,  and  if  white  light  be  used,  the 
reflected  ray  will  be  coloured.  The  moment  that  the  connexion 
with  the  battery  is  t^oken^  the  light  will  disappear ;  but  it  will 
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again  become  visible  each  time  that  the  iron  is  '^"''e^^ 
ifthencrth  end  of  the  magnet  be  towards  the  «b«,^^  J^^ 
tion  of  the  plaue  of  polarization  is  to  the  ngiit,  as  re,,tg^^^  ^^ 
fig.  365,  No.  1;  but  if  the  direction  of  the  "">S''"'''«iq  fc  ryimd 
80  that  the  south  end  is  nearest  (he  obw,^ 
Pie.  265.  tbe  rotation  is  to  the  left,  a»  it  No,  j. 

Different  bodies,  when  placed  benrwn  tie 
'  poles  of  an  electro- magnet,  possK*  the  pn). 
perty  of  causing  the  rav  to  rotate  in  dift. 
rent  degrees,  but  all  singly  refracting  soli^ 
and  liquids  manifest  it:  in  niagnelized guet, 
and  in  vacuo,  no  such  effects  hare  betn  djh 
covered.  Tlie  extent  of  the  rotation  is,  cteteris  parilna,  directlj 
as  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism,  and  as  tlie  lenglL  of  ite 
medium  traversed  by  the  lay.  By  placing  the  transpnrcnt  bodies 
in  the  axis  of  a  coil  of  wire  conveying  an  electric  current,  the 
same  effects  arc  produced,  but  in  a  lower  degree :  the  more  unme- 
rous  the  coils  of  the  helix,  aud  the  longer  the  column  of  the 
transparent  body  which  is  traversed  by  the  ray,  the  greater  ia 
the  extent  of  the  rotation.  If  while  a  ray  of  polarized  light  Is 
traversing  a  diamagnctic  medium  [334}  an  electric  current  be 
passed  round  the  ray,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  ray,  the  rotation  occurs  in  the  same  direction  as  that  m 
which  the  current  is  passing.  The  interposition  of  bodies  whirK 
are  not  susceptible  of  magnetism,  between  the  coils  of  the  helii 
and  the  transparent  body  placed  in  its  axis,  does  not  sensibly 
aflect  the  polarizing  action,  but  the  interposition  of  a  hollow  iron 
core  between  the  helix  and  the  transparent  body  in  its  axis,  in 
some  cases  greatly  heightens  the  effect,  in  others  it  neutraliiei 
it,  the  rotatory  influence  varying  with  the  thickness  of  the 
core. 

Matteucci  found  that  by  elevating  the  temperature  of  a  bar 
of  heavy  glass  to  about  600  (316°  C),  the  rotatory  power  is  in- 
creased by  about  one-third,  when  compared  with  the  effect  of  tbe 
same  bar  at  ordinary  temperatures.  According  to  Matthiessen, 
fused  phosphoric  acid,  agate,  fiuor  spar,  and  flint,  exhibit  no  sus- 
ceptibility to  magnetic  polarization.  Bertin  {Ann.  Chim.  Pkyt. 
1848  [3],  xxiii.  31)  gives  the  following  rotatory  power  for  colui 
of  equal  length  of  various  bodies  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
iog  that  of  heavy  glass  as  equal  to  i : — 

Heavy  glass j-oo 


chloride 0*77 

ubonic  disulphide o'74 
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Common  flint  glass 0*53 

Phosphorous  chloride  (PCI3)  .      .     j,     0*51 

Water 0*25 

Alcohol  (density  0*850)      .      .      .     .     o'  1 8 

Ether 0*15 

The  salts  of  calciam^  of  zinc^  and  of  magnesium^  as  well  as  many 
other  saline  substances,  increase  the  rotatory  power  of  water, 
when  added  to  it,  the  effect  being  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  Verdet  has  determined  by  careful  measurement 
{Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  1853  [3]>  ^^'  ^^9)  ^^®  extent  to  which  this 
rotatory  power  is  possessed  by  various  bodies  in  solution ;  and  the 
same  observer  has  shown  that  many  magnetic  bodies  experience 
a  rotation  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  produced  in  diamag- 
netic  bodies ;  for  example,  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  iron  to  water 
diminishes  the  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid ;  an  aqueous  solution 
of  ferric  chloride,  containing  40  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  gives  a 
negative  rotation,  which  is  five  or  six  times  as  powerful  as  the 
positive  rotation  possessed  by  water.  Salts  of  chromium,  titanium, 
cerium,  uranium,  and  lanthanum  produce  a  similar  effect ;  whilst 
the  salts  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  which  are  also  magnetic,  produce  a 
positive  effect,  and  increase  the  ordinary  rotatory  power.  Potassio 
ferrocyanide,  although  it  contains  iron,  exerts  a  positive  rotatory 
effect. 

Bodies,  such  as  oil  of  turpentin,  which  naturally  produce 
coloured  rotatory  polarization  (126)  have  the  power  exalted,  anni- 
hilated, or  reversed,  according  to  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  electric  current  which  is  transmitted  through  the  coil.  The 
polarization  produced  by  magnetism  differs  from  the  ordinary 
coloured  rotatory  polarization  shown  by  oil  of  turpentin,  in  this 
remarkable  particular — viz.,  that  the  magnetic  rotation  is  always 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  current  which  circulates 
around  the  coil. 

Let  c  d,  fig.  266,  represent  a  vessel  filled  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tin endowed  with  right-handed  rotation,  and 
let  a  6  be  a  polarized  ray.  If  the  ray  pro- 
ceed from  a  to  the  observer  at  i,  the  rotation 
will  of  course  appear  to  be  right-handed  to 
him,  as  shown  by  the  circle,  c ;  and  if  from 
b  to  a,  the  rotation  will  still  appear  to  be 
right-handed  to  the  observer  at  a,  as  shown 
by  the  circle,  d.  If  now  a  current  be  passed 
round  c  d,  in  the  direction  of  the  circular 
arrow  at  c,  the  rotation  to  the  observer  at  b 
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will  appear  to  be  increased ;  while  to  an  observer  at  a,  it  will 
appear  to  be  neutralized  or  reversed. 

These  effects  upon  the  polarized  ray  are  due  to  the  temporarj 
strain  of  the  molecules  of  the  transparent  bodies  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  magnet.  Matteucci  found  that  by  submitting 
the  glass  or  other  transparent  body  to  compression,  he  could 
modify  or  diminish  the  extent  of  the  rotation  which  the  same 
substance  would  produce  when  submitted  to  equal  electro- 
magnetic force^  in  circumstances  in  other  respects  similar. 

(323)  Magnetism  of  Bodies  in  general, — It  was  formerly 
imagined  since  iron  was  susceptible  of  magnetism  in  a  high  d^;ree^ 
nickel  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  cobalt  in  a  degree  still  less,  that 
all  other  substances  might  also  be  magnetic,  although  to  an  extent 
so  minute  as  to  elude  the  ordinary  means  of  observation.  More- 
over, as  experiment  has  proved  that  a  reduction  of  temperature 
exalts  the  magnetic  power  of  iron  and  of  nickel,  it  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable to  anticipate  that  by  extreme  depression  of  temperature 
a  point  might  be  attained  at  which  every  species  of  matter  would 
show  itself  obedient  to  the  magnet.  Experiments  made  upon  this 
subject  at  very  low  temperatures  have  not,  however,  justified  these 
expectations.  The  employment  of  magnets  of  unusual  power  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  revealed  the  existence  of  a  susceptibility  to 
magnetism  in  cases  where  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  had 
not  been  observed.      (Faraday,  PhiL  Trans.  1846,  21.) 

Before  adverting  to  these  experiments,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
define  clearly  the  different  parts  of  the  space  between  the  two  poles 

where  the  magnetic  action  is  manifested.    Let 
Fig.  267.  ^g  suppose  that  we  are  looking   down  upon 

the  poles  n  s  (fig.  267),  of  a  powerful  horse- 
shoe magnet;  the  space  between  them  has 
been  termed  by  Faraday  iJie  magnetic  fidd ; 
the  line  a,  x,  will  give  the  direction  of  its 
axis;  the  line  js,  q,  which  is  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  but  at  right  angles  to  a,  x, 
will  form  the  equator  of  the  magnetic  field. 
A  bar  of  iron  suspended  by  its  centre  above  such  a  magnet, 
will  take  a  horizontal  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  a,  x,  and  is 
said  to  point  axially.  By  using  electro- magnets  of  enormous 
power  (303)  many  bodies  not  usually  reputed  to  be  magnetic  will 
take  the  axial  position  like  a  bar  of  iron.  For  example,  if  an 
elongated  fragment  of  haematite,  or  native  ferric  oxide,  which  ii 
indifferent  to  a  common  magnet,  be  suspended  horizontally  at  its 
centre  by  a  few  fibie^  o(  %VUl  V^tveeiL  the  poles  of  such  an  electro- 
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Fig.  268. 


magnet^  it  will  point  axially ;  even  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  rolled 
up  so  as  to  form  a  short  cylinder  will^  usually^  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  of  iron  or  of  cobalt  that  it  contains^  assume  a  similar 
direction. 

Faraday  has  found  as  a  general  rule  that  the  salts  of  the 
magnetic  metals  are  themselves  magnetic^ ,  provided  that  these 
metals  enter  into  the  basyl  of  the  salts.  For  instance^  crystals  of 
ferrous  sulphate  placed  in  a  thin  glass  tube^  which  is  not  mag- 
netic^ will  cause  the  tube  to  point  axially.  Such  salts  pre- 
serve their  magnetic  properties  even  when  dissolved  in  water : 
if  the  solution  be  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  268^  the  tube^  when  sus- 
pended by  a  loop  of  copper  wire  and  a  few 
fibres  of  raw  silk,  will  take  an  axial  position 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Solutions 
of  nickelous  and  cobaltous  sulphate  act  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron.  The  pure 
salts  of  chromium  and  of  manganese  have  in  like  manner  proved 
to  be  magnetic^  and  hence  these  metals  themselves  are  inferred 
to  be  so,  although,  from  the  high  temperature  required  to  reduce 
them  to  the  metallic  condition,  it  is  diflScult  to  obtain  the  metals 
in  mass  in  such  a  state  of  chemical  purity  as  would  enable  the  fact 
to  be  verified  by  experiments  upon  the  metals  themselves. 

(324)  Diamaffnetism, — All  the  magnetic  bodies  mentioned 
above  are  attracted  indiflferently  by  either  magnetic  pole ;  and,  if 
of  elongated  form,  they  place  themselves  with  their  longest  dia- 
meter in  the  axial  direction  when  suspended  by 
their  centre  between  two  contrary  magnetic  poles. 
It  is,  however,  far  from  being  true  that  all  substances 
are  magnetic.  Bodies  exist  which,  when  brought 
near  to  a  magnetic  pole,  are  repelled  instead  of 
being  attracted :  such  substances  have  been  termed 
diamagnetic.  If  a  straw  (s,  fig.  269)  be  suspended 
horizontally  by  a  silk  fibre,  and  from  one  extremity 
of  the  straw  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus,  p,  be  sup- 
ported in  a  ring  of  fine  copper  wire,  repulsion 
of  the  phosphorus  will  be  produced  indifferently  by 
either  pole.  In  such  an  experiment  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  place  a  soft  iron  armature,  bevelled  off 
to  a  blunt  point,  upon  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  in 
order  to  concentrate  the  power,  because  the  re- 
pulsion is  very  feeble  when  compared  with  the  attraction  de- 
veloped in  iron.     If  a  stick  of  phosphorus  be  suspended  between 
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the   two  poles    of  the    electro- mag  net,   it   takes    the   ttjuatorial 

position,    asaumiug    a    direftion    at    right   angles    to    that  of   o 

bar  of  iron,  the  phosphorus  being  repelled  by  each  pole  to  the 

greatest  distance  possible.      Phosphorus,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a 

non-conductor  of   electricity  ;   but  some  of  the  metals,  of  which 

bismuth   and   antimony  are   the  most   remarkable,  exhibit  this 

repulsion  in  a  still  higher   degree.     Substances   of  an   organic 

nature,  such   as  slices  of  wood,  apple,  potato,  or  flesh,  likewise 

show  this  diamagnetic  power,  though  not  strongly.      In  fact,  all 

bodies  which   are  nut  magnetic,  exhibit  diamagnetic   properties. 

Owiug  to  the  feeble  amount  of  thete 

*  ^'°'  repulsions,  it  is  necessary  to  screen 

.11  the  objects  under    experiment  from 

!  influence  of  currents  of  air,  by 

indiug  tbcm  with   a  glass-case, 

as  represented  in   fig.  270,  in  which 

b   represents   a  biir  of  bismuth,   or 

other    diamagnetic    body,    delicately 

suspended  by  a  few  fibres  of  uuspuu 

silk,  c.     The  bismuth  bar  ia  shown 

'  in   the    equatorial   position   between 

the  two  poles  of  the  electro-magnet 

which  project  through  apertures  made 

for  their  reception  in  the  table. 

(335)  Diamagnetism  of  Gases. — 
The  earlier  experiments  upon  the 
gases,  owing  to  the  very  small  amount 
of  ponderable  matter  to  he  acted  upon,  gave  results  which  seemed 
to  prove  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet ; 
but  subsequent  researches  have  showu  that  even  the  different 
gases  and  vapours  are  susceptible  of  the  diamaguetic  iufluencc  in 
a  degree  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  gas. — (Faraday,  Phil. 
Mng.  1847  [3],xxxi.  401.) 

The  gases  upon  which  experiments  were  made  by  Faraday 
appear  to  stand  in  the  folluwiug  order,  beginning  with  those 
which  are  least  diamagnetic : — atmospheric  air,  nitric  oxide, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  oxide, 
hydrogen,  coal  gas,  olefiant  gas,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammouia  «nd 
chlorine. 

£levation  of  temperature  exalts  the  diamagnetism, — a  stream 
of  hot  oxygen  appearing  to  be  diamagnetic  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cold  oxygen.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  all  such  gases 
:\»   were  compared   with  each   other  at  high  aud  at   low 
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peratures.  On  the  other  hand^  depression  of  temperature  lowers 
the  diamagnetism^  so  that  a  current  of  cooled  gas  when  allowed 
to  flow  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  same  kind^  takes  an 
axial  position  in  the  magnetic  field.  If  a  stream  of  one  gas  be 
allowed  to  escape  into  an  atmosphere  of  a  second  gas  more 
diamagnetic  than  itself^  the  less  diamagnetic  gas  takes  the  axial 
position  ;  when  atmospheric  air^  for  instance^  is  made  to  flow  into 
coal  gas^  the  air  takes  the  axial  or  magnetic  position  between  the 
poles :  though  air  itself  would  take  the  equatorial  position  in 
oxygen  gas.  The  diamagnetism  of  gases  was  first  indicated  in  an 
experiment  by  Bancalari :  he  found  that  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies  was  influenced  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet. 
This  efiect  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  simply  placing  the  flame  of 
a  taper^  or  of  any  combustible  substance^  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet^  when  in  action ;  the  flame  appears  to  be  repelled  towards 
either  side  by  the  poles^  and  if  the  magnet  be  sufficiently  powerful, 
the  flame  divides  into  two  streams,  which  pass  ofi*  horizontally,  one 
on  either  side,  in  the  equatorial  direction.  If  the  taper  be  extin- 
guished, whilst  the  wick  still  continues  to  glow,  the  ascending 
column  of  smoke  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
exhibits  these  motions  equally  well. 

The  following  simple  contrivance  was  employed  by  Faraday 
to  show  the  position  assumed  by  the  different  gases.  A  bent 
tube  conveyed  the  gas  for  experiment  in  a  very  slow  but  conti- 
nuous stream  into  the  centre  of  the  magnetic  field ;  generally  a 
piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  was  placed 
in  the  bent  tube.  Supposing  the  gas  to  be  lighter  than  air,  three 
wide  glass  tubes,  open  at  each  end,  and  three  or  four  inches 
(8  or  lo  centimetres)  long,  were  sus- 
pended with  their  lower  apertures  in  the 
equatorial  line,  as  represented  in  fig.  271, 
with  the  middle  tube  just  above  the  bent 
tube  for  the  delivery  of  the  gas.  In  each 
tube  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid  was  suspended.  The 
whole  was  screened  from  currents  of  air 
by  plates  of  glass.  So  long  as  the  iron 
was  not  magnetized,  the  gas  flowed  readily  up  the  axis  of  the 
middle  tube ;  but  on  bringing  the  electro-mstgnet  into  action,  the 
gas,  instead  of  passing  directly  up  the  central  tube,  was,  when 
more  diamagnetic  than  air,  diverted  into  each  of  the  side  tubes ; 
and  the  currents  were  rendered  visible  by  the  white  fumes  pro- 
duced when  the  ammonia  carried   by  the  gas  came  into  contact 
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with  the  yaponTB  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  tube.  If  the 
gas  under  experiment  were  heafier  than  atmospheric  war,  the 
position  of  all  the  tubes  was  inverted,  and  in  place  of  ascending 
currents,  descending  currents  were  obtained.  The  action  of 
the  magnet  upon  the  different  gases  was  also  shown  bj 
blowing  soap  bubbles,  filled  with  each  gas  for  trial,  upon  the 
end  of  a  capillary  tube,  and  bringing  the  suspended  bubble  near 
to  the  pole  of  the  magnet ;  on  completing  the  circuit  the  bubbk 
was  attracted  or  repelled  according  as  the  gas  was  magnetic  or 
diamagnetic. 

By  suspending  a  feebly  magnetic  glass  tube,  attached  to  the 
thread  of  a  delicate  torsion  balance,  between  the  magnetic  poles 
successively  in  oxygen  and  in  vacuo,  £.  Becquerel  {Ann.  Ckim. 
Phy$.  1850  [3],  xxriii.  324)  found  that  the  tube  was  less  strongly 
attracted  in  oxygen  than  in  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  by  varying 
the  experiment  in  different  ways  he  succeeded  in  proving  that 
oxygen  is  a  decidedly  magnetic  body ;  he  has  calculated  that  a 
cubic  metre  of  oxygen,  which  at  0°  C.  and  760°^'  Bar.  weighs 
1*4298  kilo.,  if  it  were  condensed  till  it  had  a  specific  gravity 
equal  to  that  of  iron,  would  act  upon  a  magnetic  needle  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  a  little  cube  of  iron  weighing  540™*™^ :  or 
that  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  is  to  that  of  metallic  iron  as 
I  :  2647.  He  computes  that  the  magnetic  effect  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  equal  to  that  of  a  shell  of  metallic  iron 
-5-fy  of  an  inch  (o*°^*i)  in  thickness  surrounding  the  globe  of 
the  earth. 

The  fact  of  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  was  first  suggested  by 
Faraday  {PhiL  Mag.  1847  [3]>  ^*^i-  4^  2)  ^^^  ^^  amply  proved 
by  him  {Phil,  Trans.  1851,  23),  independently  of  Becquerel. 
He  has  further  ascertained  that,  like  iron,  it  loses  its  magnetism 
when  strongly  heated,  but  recovers  it  when  the  temperature  falls. 
In  this  diminution  in  magnetic  intensity  as  the  temperature  rises, 
he  considers,  probably  lies  the  explanation  of  the  diurnal  varia* 
tions  of  the  needle,  the  cause  of  which  has  so  much  perplexed 
magnetic  observers :  the  explanation  is,  however,  not  regarded  as 
adequate  by  some  eminent  magneticians. 

(326)  The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  various  substances 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnetic*  and  diamagnetic  powers, 
as  approximately  determined  by  Faraday  : — 


*  Faraday  regards  all  subatances  as  magnetic,  and  designates  those  subetaneM 
generally  termed  magnetic,  as  paramagnetic,  in  contradistinction  to  those  wbi^ 
are  diamagnetic. 
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Magnetic. 

Iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Chromium 

Cerium 

Titanium 

Palladium 

Crown  glass 

Platinum 

Osmium 

Oxygen 


Nitrogen. 


Diamaffnetic. 

Bismuth 

Phosphorus 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Silico-borate  of  lead 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Sodium 

Flint  glass 

Mercury 

Lead 

Silver 

Copper 

Water 

Gold 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Arsenic 

Uranium 

Rhodium 

Iridium 

Tungsten 


It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark  that  the  same  substance 
may  appear  to  be  either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  a  glass  rod 
be  suspended  horizontally  in  a  vessel  of  water^  which  is  a  strongly 
diamagnetic  body,  it  will  point  axially,  like  a  rod  of  iron:  whereas 
the  same  rod,  if  suspended  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
which  is  magnetic,  will  point  in  the  equatorial  direction.  In  like 
manner  a  tube  containing  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  will  in 
pure  water  seem  to  be  magnetic,  while  in  a  still  stronger  solution 
of  the  sulphate  it  Avill  act  as  a  diamagnetic  substance ;  just  as  a 
soap  bubble  Hlled  with  carbonic  anliydride,  which  is  heavier  than 
air,  will  fall  to  the  ground,  while  if  filled  with  hydrogen,  which 
is  much  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  it  will  ascend. 

Air,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  oxygen  in  an  uncom- 
bined  condition,  is  a  magnetic  substance. 

(327)  The  same  Elements  in  combination  may  be  Magnetic  or 
Diamagnetic  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Compound. — One  of 
the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  diamagnetism  is  exhibited  in 
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the  circDinstance  that  the  same  body  mnj  assume  the  magnetic 
or  the  diamagnetic  state  according  to  the  natore  of  the  compound 
which  it  forms.  A  metal  may,  for  example,  occur  as  the  basic  or 
electro-positive  constituent  of  a  compound,  or  it  may  enter  into 
the  composition  of  those  substances  which  form  the  acid  or  electro- 
negative constituent  of  the  compound.  A  good  illustration  of  the 
difierence  thus  produced  occurs  in  the  case  of  iron.  Iron  acts  as 
a  basyl  in  the  crystals  of  green  vitriol  (FeSO^,  7  H3O),  of  which 
the  metal  forms  about  a  fifth  by  weight,  and  it  gives  them  a  de- 
cidedly magnetic  power;  but  in  potassic  ferrocyanide  (K^PeCy^ 
3  HgO),  which  also  contains  iron,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
an  eighth  of  its  weight,  the  crystals  are  diamagnetic.  The  iron 
in  this  case  occurs  in  the  electro-negative  constituent  of  the  salt, 
and  not  as  a  basyl.'^  In  the  same  way,  potassic  dichromate 
(KjjCrO^,  CrOg),  where  the  chromium  forms  part  of  the  acid 
radicle,  is  diamagnetic,  whilst  chromic  sulphate  (Cr^  3  SO^),  where 
the  metal  acts  as  a  basyl,  is  decidedly  magnetic.  Some  of  the 
compounds  of  cobalt  exhibit  analogous  differences. 

(328)  Influence,  of  Structure  on  Diamngnttism, — In  prosecu- 
ting this  si^bject,  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  {PhiL  Mag,  1850  [3], 
xxxvi.  178,  and  xxxvii.  1)  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  substance  may  appear  to  be  either  magnetic  or  diamagnetic 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  its  component  particles.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  is  not  a  real  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  substances  ;  but  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  truly  magnetic  body  may  appear  to  be  diamagnetic, 
and  a  body  truly  diamagnetic  may  appear  to  be  magnetic.  The 
following  experiment  njay  be  cited  in  order  to  explain  this  point. 
A  small  fiat  circular  disk  was  prepared  with  a  paste  of  wheaten 
flour ;  and  in  this  disk  a  number  of  short  pieces  of  iron  wire  were 
placed,  all  parallel  to  each  other  and  all  passing  from  one  surface 
of  the  disk  to  the  other,  perpendicularly  to  its  two  faces.  This 
disk  was  suspended  from  a  fibre  of  silk,  by  its  edge,  in  a  vertical 
direction,  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet ;  but  although 
it  was  undoubtedly  magnetic,  the  plate  placed  itself  with  its  faces 
parallel  to  the  equator  of  the  magnetic  field.  Each  of  the  short 
pieces  of  wire,  however,  had  assumed  the  axial  position,  althou^ 
the  disk  as  a  whole  arranged  itself  in  a  diamagnetic  position. 

When  a  similar  disk  was  prepared  in  which  threads  of  bismuth 


*  It  18,  however,  remarkable  that  the  red  pmssiate,  or  potasnic  ferri^aiud* 
(K^Fe^Cy^,),  \b,  accordViv^  \a)  l?V>^cVftt*«  observation,  diHtinctly,  thongh  feebly  osi!|^ 
netlc.     Faraday  eii\xmet«\«a  \\i  tmotiv^  V)(i<^  ^yu&%i^<^>si^  ^iMa« 
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were  substituted  for  the  iron  wire,  the  disk  placed  itself  in  the 
magnetic  directiou,  vith  its  faces  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tlje  mag- 
netic field.  The  bismuth,  however,  is  unquestionably  diaraagnetio, 
and  each  of  the  pieces  of  this  metal  whicli  the  plate  contained 
assumed  the  diamagnetic  direction. 

The  conclusion  wliich  Tyndall  aud  Knoblauch  draw  from  these 
experiments  ia,  that  if,  in  a  magnetic  or  in  a  diamaguctic  mass, 
there  be  one  particular  direction  in  which  the  particles  which  com- 
pose it  are  more  closely  approximated  to  each  other  than  in  any 
other  direction,  the  lino  which  corresponds  to  this  direction  of 
greatest  density  will  be  the  one  in  which  the  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic action  is  most  strongly  marked.  Que  of  the  experiments 
made  in  support  of  this  view  is  the  following: — Powdered  bis- 
muth was  formed  by  means  of  gum-water  into  a  mass  sufficiently 
coherent  to  be  worked  into  a  small  cylindrical  bar  about  an  inch 
(25"°)  loi?  "-^^  ^  quarter  of  an  inch  (6™'"')  thick.  When  this 
cylinder  was  suspcuded  i>y  its  centre,  in  a  horizontal  direction 
between  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  it  pointed  equatorially  as 
■a  ordinary  bar  of  bismuth  would  have  done ;  but  when  the  same 
cylinder  was  compressed  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  Hat  plate,  it 
assumed  a  direction  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  axial  position, 
although  its  length  in  some  cases  was  ten  times  as  great  as  its 
thickness. 

Again,  ferrous  carbonate  is  a  magnetic  body;  if  reduced  to 
fiue  powder,  and  formed  into  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  made  with 
the  bismuth,  it  will  point  asially,  or  like  a  magnet,  between  the 
poles;  but  if  compressed  into  a  plate,  this  plale  will  set  with  its 
faces  parallel  to  the  equatorial  direction.  Here,  in  each  case, 
those  parts  in  which  the  particles  of  the  bismuth,  or  the  salt  of 
iron,  are  by  compression  brought  the  nearest  to  each  other,  are 
those  in  which  the  diamagnetic  or  the  magnetic  action  predomi- 
nates. It  is  by  an  application  of  this  principle  that  lyndall  and 
Knoblauch  account  fur  the  fact  discovered  by  Plucker  {Pogg.  Ann. 
i847,lxxii.  315),  that  in  all  crystalline  bodies  belonging  to  those 
systems  which  exercise  a  doubly  refractive  influence  on  light,  the 
optic  axis  assumes  a  definite  direetiou  under  the  influence  of  the 
electro-mae;net.  Assuming  that  the  optic  axis  of  a  crystal  ia 
the  direction  in  which  the  particles  of  the  crystal  have  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  degree  of  condensation,  the  effects  obtained 
by  experiment  admit  of  explanation.  The  position  assumed  by 
the  optic  axis  is  not  uniformly  the  same  in  different  spccimeni 
of  the  same  substance,  although  in  the  same  specimen  it  is  always 
the  same.  For  example:  Iceland  spar,  when  pure,  is  a  diania^- 
xx2 
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netic  substance,  but,  if  it  contains  ferrous  carbonate,  it  es 
magnetic  properties.  In  the  course  of  their  researches  Tyndall 
and  Knoblauch  took  pieces  from  several  specimens  of  Iceland 
spar,  some  of  which  were  magnetic,  others  dianiagnetic.  These 
different  samples  were  cut  into  the  form  of  disks,  or  flat  circular 
plates,  the  surfaces  of  which  were  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  of 
the  crystals.  When  the  dit'ks  were  suspended  horizontally  at 
their  centres  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  so  that  the 
optic  axis  of  the  crystal  was  in  a  horizontal  plane,  each  disk 
always  assumed  a  determinate  direction.  \\'heu  the  dtsk  wu 
taken  from  a  magnetic  crystal,  the  optic  axis  placed  itself  axially 
between  the  poles;  when  from  a  diamaguetic  crystal,  the  optic 
axis  assumed  the  equatorial  direction.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
whether  the  crystal  be  magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  the  action  is  ex- 
hibited in  each  case  most  poweifully  in  the  direction  of  the  optii- 
axis,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  line  in  uhich  the  particles  are 
most  closely  approximated  to  each  other.  Faraday  has  shown 
that  the  directive  force  of  the  crystal,  whether  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic, diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

(329)  Law  of  Diamagnetic  Hefiilsion. — It  has  been  nscertaiued 
by  E.  Becquerel  and  by  Tyndall  that  the  diamagnetic  repulsion, 
aa  measured  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  is  as  the  square  of 
the  iutensily  of  the  current.  The  phenomena  of  diamaguetism 
may  be  accounted  for,  as  was  remarked  by  Faraday,  on  the  sup- 
position that  electiic  currents  arc  circulating  around  the  particles 
of  the  diamagnetic  body  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  those  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  magnetic  bodies,  though  he  was  unable 
to  satisfy  himself,  by  experiment,  of  the  existetK«  of  such  pola- 
rity; but  the  experiments  of  Reich,  of  Weber,  and  of  TYndall 
{Phil.  Trui'i.  1855,  i,  and  1*^56,  237),  apjiear  to  have  proved  con- 
clusively that  bodies  which  are  under  diamagnetic  influence, 
exhibit  polar  characters.  The  polarity  of  these  boilie^  is  aneh 
that  a  diiimognctic  substance  possesses  a  feeble  magnelic  polarity, 
the  niiiguelism  of  each  pole  being  similar  to  that  of  the  pole  of 
the  inducing  magnet  in  its  vicinity;  whereas  in  an  ordinary 
magnetic  substance  the  inducing  maguetism  is  o/ip'Mle  to  that  g( 
the  magnetic  pole  by  which  the  magnetism  is  elicited. 

Tlie  [irinrlple  of  Weber'-  Wauliriil  appuratuf,  with  wliich  Tjnd»Il^  A 
eip«riiiicnU   uere   made,    will    W   understood    witliuut  diltifulty.      Let 
{fig.  27a)  ri-i)ie*ent  two  Miiiilar  titUcbI  liclk'Bii  ol'^'oiilwr  wiie;  ab.ed.twoH 
of  biitiiii.tli  IT  tither  diHumpxitio  lody  Btudicd  to  inrdr,  whii-li   \ams  over  I 
wheela,  w,  w',  no  tliat  they  iiin,  by  tnoviii;^   one  or  tbe   wlierln,  be  pUced,  •! 
pleBHUre.  ill  eillift  ut  Uie  ^oiiliona  shown  in  fig.  274,  i  iinii  2,     n  r  rfprmrti 
one  of  a  pair  at  bar  ins»g\u;\a,  wtBiv^eifcAsS^voi'v^.'NiA delicately  »ii»pended 3^^ 
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b;  lide  b;  ft  Tew  fibres  of  aimpiin  ailk,  T.  H  iw  a  mirror  attached  to  the  centre 
or  the  magn<!t,  aiid  liy  viHwiiij;  a  scale  refiected  In  thiainirrar  throuj^hateleBoope 
at  a  diatance  of  3  or  4  mttre*,  the  emalle^t  deflection  of  the  magQetit  loaj  be 
ettimated  and  me^Hured.  On  transmitting  a  vi>ltnic  current  Train  on';  or  two  of 
OroTe'a  cellH  through  the  coils  in  opixwite  dire<^ioiiB,  the  biamnth  bar*  withiD 
the  helicei  will  biTome  diamagnetized  ;  and  b;  carefully  raicing  or  lowering  tb« 
Mtatio  ban,  n«,  *»,  atiovrn  in  section  with  the  coil*  E,  u'in  ig.  373, until  the/ 


Fig.  271. 


Via. 


ara  opposite  the  middle  of  the  coila,  a  poaition  maj  b«  found  in  which  tbe 
magneta  become  indifiVrent  to  the  action  of  the  current.  IT,  whilst  the 
apparatae  i>  thus  arrnnged,  the  wheel  w  be  turned  to  the  right,  the  bismuth 
ban  will  be  broaght  into  the  position  &x-  ^74i  '•  OD'l  ^  deflection  of  the  astatic 
magnets  will  be  efiVicted.  The  lower  end,  b,  of  one  biimntb  bar.  if  polar,  irould 
be  (from  the  revereed  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  lielictie)  in  tlie  i^atne  oon- 
ditjon  aa  the  upper  end,  e.  of  the  other  bismuth  bar,  and  each  will  therefore 
attract  one  particular  end,  say  the  north,  of  each  magnet  c<ini[xning  the  ai>tatio 
combination,  and  would  repel  the  south  end ;  each  conapiring  to  produce  a 
deflection  of  both  miignets  in  the  same  direction  :  hut  on  turning;  the  wheel 
•to  the  letl,  so  an  to  bring  the  bismuth  bars  into  the  position  nhown  in  174.2,  tbe 
aatatic  combination  will  be  deflect. d  to  an  e^qal  extent  id  tbe  opposite  directkni. 
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These  effecto  are  most  marked  with  hodies  like  biiiiDaih  and  aniimoDj. 
which  have  the  greatest  diamagnetic  energy  ;  but  they  are  also  di»tiiict]j  nhowii 
even  in  non-conducting  bodies,  such  as  heavy  glass,  ptiosphoms,  and  salphnr. 

If  solid  bismuth  give  a  deviation  which  is  represented  by  75  divisiona  of  the 
scale  employed,  the  following  table  will  represent  the  action,  found  bj  Tjndall, 
of  the  other  bodies  enumerated  in  it : — 


Bismuth    . 
Powdered  bismuth 
Antimony .     . 
Carbonic  disulphide 
White  marble 


75 
37 

5*5 
5 


Heavy  glass     ....  4 

Phosphorus      ....  4 

Distilled  water      ...  4 

Calc-spar 2 

Nitre 17 


(330)  Energy  ;  Conservation  of  Energy  ;  Mutual  Relatiams  of 
Different  Kinds  of  Energy, — The  progress  of  scientific  inquiries  for 
many  years  past  has  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  growing 
conviction  in  tlie  minds  of  the  active  cultivators  of  science^  that 
enei^  is  equally  indestructible  with  matter;  and  that^  con- 
sequently^ the  amount  of  energy  which  is  in  operation  in  the 
earth  (probably  in  the  solar  system)^  is  as  definite  as  that  of 
the  material  elements  through  which  its  existence  is  made  known 
to  us. 

That  the  quantity  of  energy  associated  with  matter  is 
definite,  may  be  illustrated  in  various  ways ;  one  or  two  examples 
must  suflicc.  The  first  which  we  will  select  will  show  the  fixity 
in  the  proportion  of  heat  which  is  associated  with  a  given 
quantity  of  matter.  A  kilogramme  of  charcoal  when  burned 
with  a  free  supply  of  air,  combines  with  22  kilos,  of  oxygen,  and 
produces  3f  kilos,  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  chemical  action 
produced  by  this  combustion  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
a  definite  quantity  of  heat :  and  this  amount  of  heat,  if  it  be 
applied  without  loss,  is  sufficient  to  convert  13*01  kilos,  of  water 
at  15^  C,  into  steam  at  100^  C. :  associated  with  each  kilogramme 
of  charcoal  there  must  therefore  be  a  definite  amount  of  energy 
which  is  brought  into  action  when  that  charcoal  is  burned.  A 
different  but  equally  definite  amount  of  heat  is  emitted  when  a 
kilo,  of  phosphorus,  of  sulphur,  of  hydrogen,  or  of  any  other 
combustible  is  burned  with  free  access  of  air  (199  e/  segJ).  The 
quantity  of  electricity  associated  with  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
is  equally  definite  (282).  When  a  piece  of  amalgamated  nnc  is 
placed  in  voltaic  relation  with  a  plate  of  platinum  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  for  each  kilo,  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved,  a  quantity 
of  electricity  is  liberated,  by  means  of  which  a  kilo,  of  metallic 
copper  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cupric  sulphate,  or  3I-  kilos,  of  silver  may  be  reduced  firom  a 
•olation  of  argentic  n\VnXA« 
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But  it  appears  further^  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
destruction  of  energy.  The  cases  in  which  a  superficial  exami- 
nation would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  energy  is  annihilated, 
show  on  closer  investigation  that  such  a  supposition  is  erroneous.'^ 

It  will  be  found  that  in  all  cases  in  which  energy  disappears, 
it  has  expended  itself  either  in  eliciting  or  setting  into  action  an 
equivalent  amount  of  some  other  kind  of  energy,  or  else  it  has 
temporarily  disappeared  in  producing  a  definite  amount  of 
motion.  In  this  case  it  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  the 
amount  of  motion  which  it  has  thus  brought  into  action,  when 
that  motion  is  destroyed,  will  again  give  rise  either  to  an  equal 
amount  of  the  energy  which  originally  produced  it,  or  to  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  some  other  manifestation  of  energy. 

For  example,  the  chemical  action  between  charcoal  and  oxy- 
gen terminates  as  soon  as  the  charcoal  is  wholly  converted  into 
carbonic  anhydride ;  and  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  equivalent 
to  that  amount  of  chemical  action,  remains  as  the  representative 
of  the  force  thus  expended.  The  heat  which  has  thus  been  de- 
veloped is  ready  to  do  other  work;  it  may  be  employed  in  con- 
verting a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and  the  steam  so 
obtained  can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  motion,  the  amount 
of  ^hich  may  be  measured  by  determining  the  number  of  kilos, 
which  can  be  lifted  through  a  given  height  by  the  steam  thus 
produced.  Motion  may  again  be  made  to  produce  heat,  and,  as 
Joule's  experiments  show,  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  rendered 
manifest  is  strictly  determined  by  the  amount  of  motion  which  is 
applied  to  its  development. 

It  appears,  however,  not  only  that  energy  is  definite  in 
its  amount,  and  indestructible,  but  that  many  of  the  more 
important  varieties  of  energy  are  intimately  related,  and  are 
capable  in  turn  of  eliciting  each  other.  The  actions  amongst 
which  such  mutual  relations  have  been  experimentally  proved  to 
exist  in  the  closest  manner,  are  those  of  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  chemical  attraction.  The  transfer  of  any  one  of 
these  manifestations  from  one  point  to  another,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  exertion  of  any  one  of  these  actions  is  always  attended 
with  a  collateral  manifestation  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms. 
In  the  action  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  single  pair  of 
plates  of  zinc  and  platinum,  the  solution  of  a  certain  quantity 


*  Even  in  the  ease  of  light,  for  which,  when  it  has  disappeared  by  absorption, 
no  quantitative  measurement  free  from  doubt  has  yet  been  given,  it  is  probable 
that  conversion  into  heat  tckes  place* 
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of  zinc^  chemical  action  between  the  zinc  and  the  acid,  may  be 
made  to  develope  several  actions — ^viz. :  i.  Electricity,  but  there 
is  no  direct  manifestation  of  this  action  so  long  as  the  crrcttit  is 
closed.  2.  Chemical  action:  if  a  voltameter,  charged  with  a 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  be  interposed  in  the  circuit  between 
two  electrodes  of  copper,  a  certain  quantity  of  copper,  corre- 
sponding to  the  zinc  which  is  being  dissolved  in  the  battery,  will 
be  deposited  on  one  electrode,  whilst  a  corresponding  amount  of 
copper  will  be  dissolved  from  the  other  electrode.  Here  is  a  che- 
mical action,  which  corresponds  in  amount  to  that  which  is  taking 
place  between  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  active  cell  of  the 
battery.  3.  Magnetism  :  if  the  connecting  wire  be  coiled  round 
a  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  iron  will  become  powerfully  magnetic  for 
the  time  during  which  the  current  is  traversing  the  conducting 
wire.  4.  Heat :  if,  whilst  the  voltameter,  the  electro-magnet, 
and  the  galvanometer  are  still  included  in  the  circuit,  part  of  the 
circuit  be  composed  of  a  thin  wire  which  traverses  the  bulb  of 
Harris's  air  thermometer,  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  wire 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  electricity  in  circulation  will  be 
obtained,  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved,  the 
chemical  action  is  lessened,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnet  is 
reduced ;  and  5.  Light :  on  interrupting  the  connexion  of  any 
part  of  the  circuit  a  bright  spark  is  obtained.  Chemical  attraction, 
then,  whilst  in  operation,  can  throw  a  current  of  electricity  into 
circulation,  and  a  current  of  electricity  will  develope  an  equivalent 
amount  of  magnetism  ia  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  such  current. 
It  also  produces  in  conductors,  heat  proportioned  to  the  resistance 
which  it  experiences,  and  if  the  heat  be  sufficiently  intense,  it  is 
attended  with  the  emission  of  light. 

The  observations  of  Favre  already  quoted  (280)  showing  the 
dependence  of  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  any  given  circuit 
upon  the  amount  of  magnetic  or  mechanical  work  which  it  is  pro- 
ducing, aftbrd  interesting  additional  proofs  of  the  important  pro- 
position that  energy  is  never  really  either  generated  or  destroyed ; 
it  may,  however,  be  dissipated,  so  as  to  become  unavailable.  Man 
has  but  the  power  to  elicit  it  when  latent,  to  transfer  the  energy 
to  new  points,  or  to  change  the  form  of  its  manifestation  so  as  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  under  new  conditions,  but 
when  mechanical  action  takes  place  heat  is  always  produced  by 
friction,  and  in  all  cases  where  heat  is  generated  some  of  it  will 
be  lost  by  conduction,  radiation  and  convection,  tending  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  surrounding  bodies.  It  is  evident 
that  heat  so   carried   away  is  unavailable   for   fmther   use,  so 
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that    in    all    manifestations   of   energy   there    is  some   lost    or 
dissipated. 

The  more  closely  the  investigation  is  followed  in  this  direction, 
the  more  completely  is  the  truth  of  this  principle  rendered  mani- 
fest. Thus  Soret  {Comptes  Rendus,  xlv.  301)  transmitted  a  con- 
tinuous electric  current  through  portions  of  conductors  which,  like 
Ampere's  wires  (fig.  245),  are  free  to  obey  their  mutual  impulse  of 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  and  he  found  that  if  the  moveable  con- 
ductors were  allowed  to  approach  each  other  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  attraction,  a  diminution  of  the  intensity  of 
the  current  is  observed  during  the  occurrence  of  this  motion, — a 
portion  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  beiug  expended  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  motion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  compulsory  movement 
in  opposition  to  the  attraction  is  effected,  the  intensity  of  the 
'  current  is  increased  during  the  act  of  movement. 

Again  the  same  observer  found,  as  might  indeed  have  been 
anticipated  from  Faraday's  magneto- electric  researches  (31 1),  that 
if  a  battery  in  connexion  with  a  helix  be  in  conducting  commu- 
nication with  a  galvanometer,  the  current  through  the  galvano- 
meter is  reduced  during  the  introduction  of  a  soft  iron  core  into 
the  axis  of  the  helix ;  but  it  is  increased  at  the  moment  of  with- 
drawing the  iron  core.  The  introduction  of  a  non-magnetic  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  core  of  copper,  produces  no  sensible  effect. 

We  have  already  traced  briefly  the  evolution  of  electricity  from 
chemical  action ;  and  Faraday  has  further  shown  that  the  elec- 
tricity developed  by  friction  in  the  ordinary  electrical  machine  pro- 
duces either  a  corresponding  amount  of  magnetic  action  on  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer,  or  au  equivalent  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition  in  electrolytes  through  which  it  is  transmitted 
(297) ;  whilst  in  the  fusion  of  metallic  wires  we  have  evidence  of 
its  heating  power,  and  in  the  electric  spark  we  see  its  agency  in 
producing  light. 

The  experiments  of  Faraday,  followed  by  those  of  other  philoso- 
phers, have  proved  that  the  motion  of  a  magnet  of  a  given  strength, 
under  certain  conditions,  produces,  in  a  closed  metallic  conductor, 
a  definite  current  of  electricity,  and  through  the  electricity  thus 
set  in  motion,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action  may  be  deve- 
loped, as  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  magneto-electric  machine 

(315)- 

On  the  other  hand,  heat  may  be  made  to  develope  electricity ; 

and  the  thermo-multiplier  (317)  of  Nobili  and  Melloni  shows  that 

the  current  of  electricity  which  is  produced  is  exactly  proportioned, 

cateris  paribus,  to  the  amount,  of  heat  by  which  it  is  excited. 
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The  ignition  of  solid  matter  shows  that  heat  may  elicit  light  under 
favourable  circumstances.  It  further  appears  that  heat  may  excite 
chemical  action ;  and  as  it  may  also  give  rise  to  a  current  of 
electricity^  through  that  current  of  electricity  it  may  produce  the 
development  of  magnetism. 

Light  may  produce  important  chemical  actions^  but  these 
actions  have  only  in  a  few  cases  been  reduced  to  a  form  in  which 
they  can  develope  electricity,  magnetism,  or  heat.  The  quanti- 
tative valuation  of  light,  and  its  relation  with  the  other  forces, 
still  remains  to  be  wrought  ont.  Indeed,  the  subject  appears  to 
offer  a  field  for  research,  difficult,  because  as  yet  scarcely  trodden, 
though  full  of  interest  and  promise. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  different  kinds  of  energy,  is  referred  to  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  subject  by  Grove,  entitled  On  the  Correlation  of  ike 
Physical  Forces.  For  further  information  on  the  other  subjects 
which  have  been  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the 
papers  already  quoted,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  important 
series  of  memoirs  by  Faraday,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  which  have  also  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  form ; 
or  to  the  Treatises  of  Becquerel  and  De  La  Rive  on  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  and  to  TyndalFs  work  on  Heat  considered  as  a 
Mode  of  Motion. 
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Deruitiea  corre^onding  to  Degrees  of  Baumi'i  Hydrometer  for 
lAquids  heavier  than  Water  (Poggiale), 
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1029 

24 

ri99 

44          I 

418 

64          1 

7«> 

ro36 

65           . 

8.Q   : 

'■044 

46          1 

4t.8 

1052 

27 

1-231 

47           1 

4H3 

67           1 

B72 

ro6o 

28 

1-242 

48          1 

49a 

68         1 

897    ' 

29 

1-253 

49         1 

SU 

69         1 

921 

1-264 

946 

roE3 

S4t. 

71          1 

^01 

72         : 

33 

1-297 

SSo 

73         ! 

OJl 

34 

54         1 

W 

74         2 

ow 

&M 

ri25 

16 

i'333 

56         1 

6H 

b^2 

'■Hi 

IB 

1-357 

58         1 

671 

1-152 

39 

1-370 

59         1 

69. 

1 

Deasitiei  on  Baum^'t  Scale  for  Liquids  lighter  than 
Water  {Francaur). 


Diree.. 

Dmaltj. 

D-«TM., 

UeMily. 

Dpgr*«. 

D».C. 

DggtM. 

DndtT- 

10 

|-cxx> 

23 

0-918 

l6 

0-849 

49 

0-789 

11 

0-993 

34 

0-913 

37 

O-S44 

5° 

0-785 

25 

0-307 

18 

0-839 

5' 

0-980 

9901 

o-a.M 

0-777 

14 

o'973 

27 

0-896 

40 

0-830 

53 

0-768 

■  5 

0-967 

28 

0890 

41 

0-825 

54 

0-960 

0-S8S 

0820 

0-764 

56 

0760 

0948 

0874 

o-8n 

'9 

0-94I 

32 

0-869 

45 

0-807 

58 

07S3 

JO 

0936 

33 

0-864 

46 

o-8o2 

S9 

0-749 

0-930 

34 

0-859 

47 

0-798 

60 

0-745 

22 

0924 

35 

0854 

4« 

0794 
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The  degrees  of  TwaddelFs  hydrometer  are  readily  converted 
into  their  corresponding  specific  gravities  by  multiplying  them  by 
5,  and  adding  looo.     The  following  is  a  short  table  of 


Degrees  on  TwaddelVs  Hydrometer ,  and  the  corresponding 

Densities. 


Oegreet. 

Density. 

Degrees. 

Density. 

Degrees. 

Density. 

Degrees 

Density. 

I 

1005 

8 

I '040 

15 

'•075 

22 

fllO 

2 

1*010 

9 

1045 

10 

1080 

23 

1115 

3 

1015 

ID 

1050 

M 

1085 

24 

ri20 

4 

ro2o 

II 

I '055 

1*090 

^5 

1 125 

5 

1035 

12 

I  060 

19 

1095 

26 

1*130 

6 

1030 

13 

1065 

20 

IIOO 

% 

i'35 

7 

1035 

14 

•     I  070 

21 

1105 

1*140 

English  Weights  and  Measures. — Avoirdupois. 


Grains. 

Drschms. 

Ounces. 

lb. 

Qrs. 

Cwt 

Tons. 

Grain  .     . 

I 

Drachm 

2734 

I 

Ounce  .     . 

4375 

16 

I 

Pound  .    . 

7000 

256 

16 

I 

• 

Quarter     . 

196000 

7168 

448 

28 

I 

Cwt.     .    . 

784000 

28672 

1792 

112 

4 

I 

Ton      .    . 

15680000 

573440 

35840 

2240 

80 

20 

I 

Troy  Weight. 


Grains. 

Dwto. 

Onnces. 

lb.            1 

.   . 

Grain     .... 
Pen nj  weight  .     . 
Ounce    .... 
Pound   .... 

I 

24 

480 

5760 

I 

20 

240 

I 
12 

I 

1  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  in  air        at  62°  F.  =  25 2 '336  grains. 
I  cubic  inch  of  diHtilied  water  in  vacuo  at  62°  F.  =  25 2  645  grains. 

Cubic  inches. 

I  Gallon  s 
I  Pint 

I  Fluid  ounce  = 

I  Litre  = 

I  Cubic  centimetre  = 

I  Cubic  inch=  16*386x76  cubic  centimetres. 

i-ooooo  parts  of  gas  at  32**  F.,  29*922  Bar.  (also  at  32**),  become  at  60"  F., 
Bar.  30  inches  (also  at  6o**j=  1*057007  parts. 


277276 

34659 
1*7329 

61-02705 

0*06102705 
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Comparison  of  French  and  English  Weights, 


I   Milligramme 
I  Centigramme 
I  Decigramme 
I  Gramme* 
I  KUogramme 


Grains. 
0015432 

0154323 

1543234 
15-432348 
1543^*3488 


Ox.  At. 


lb.  At. 


=       352739       =        2-2046213 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 


Comparison  of  French  and  English  Measures  of  Length. 

Feet.  Tarda. 


•  English  Inches. 

003937079 

03937079 

3937079 
3937079    =  32808992     =  IO936331 

=    3937079  =    32808992  =     1093-6331 

The  length  of  the  platinum  metre  is  estimated  at  the  temperature  of  32°  F., 

the  English  standard  yard  at  62^  F. 

I  English  inch  is  equal  to  25*39954  millimetres. 


Millimetre 
Centimetre 
Decimetre 

Metref 
Kilometre 


To  Beduce  Oramtnes  to  Grains. 
Log.  grammes  +  '1884320  +  i  =  log.  g^ns. 

To  Seduce  Cubic  Centimetres  to  Cubic  Inches. 

Log.  cubic  centimeti'es  +  ('7855224—2)  =  log.  cubic  inches. 

To  Reduce  Millimetres  to  Inches. 

Log.  millimetres  +  ('5951741  —  2)  =  log.  inches. 

To  Convert  Grains  into  Grammes. 
Log.  grains  +  (81 15680  —  2)  =  log.  grammes. 

To  Convert  Cubic  Inches  into  Cubic  Centimetres. 
Log.  cubic  inches  +  '2144776+1=  log.  cubic  centimetres. 

To  Convert  Inches  into  Millimetres. 
Log.  inches  +  '4048259  +  i  =  log.  millimetres. 


*  This  determination  of  the  gramme  was  made  from  the  kilogramme  des 
Archives  by  ProffS.sor  W.  H.  Miller,  in  fixing  the  national  standards  {Phil. 
Trans.  1856,  893). 

t  The  metre,  at  the  time  that  its  length  was  fixed  by  the  French  GoTem- 
ment,  was  supposed  to  be  a  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian  circle 
of  the  earth  passing  through  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.  Subsequent  more  ex- 
tended geodetic  measurements  have  shown  that  it  differs  from  this  by  about 
^jhif  ^^  ^^  length.  The  standard  platinum  metre  of  Borda  at  0°  G.  is  equal  to 
3»:|7_o7»  of  the  English  bronze  standard  yard  at  62**  F. 
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For  Conversion  of  Metrical  into  English  Measures. 

A.    LSKOTB. 


Metrical  to  English.               1 

English 

to  MetrieaL 

1.  Kfllimetnt  to 
Inches. 

X  Metres  to  Fctt. 

SinSSTri'                 4.  Feetf  W.t«. 

1=003937079 

I  =    3*2808992 

1=     2539954 

I  =030479449 

2  =  007874158 

2=    65617984 

2=     5079908 

2  =  0  60958898 

3  =  o-ii8ii237 

3=   98426976 

3=   76-19862 

3  =  091438347 

4  =  015748316 

4=131235968 

4=  101*59816 

4=1-21917796 

5  =  019685395 

5=  i6*404a96o 

5=126-99770 

5  =  1*5  2397  245 

6  =  0-23622474 

6=196853952 

6=15239724 

6=  1-82876694 

7=027559553 

7  =  22-9662944 

7  =  17779678 

7=2  13356143 

8  =  031496632 

8  =  26*2471936 

8  =  203  19632 

8  =  2*4383559» 

9  =  0354337" 

9  =  29*5280928 

9=22859586 

9  =  2743'504i 

25~°»-4  =  rather 

4  inches  =  rather 

more  than  i  inch. 

more  than  lo^™* 

B.  Capacity. 

Metrical  to  English. 

1.  CoUe  Centiin«tT«t 
to  Cable  Incbci. 

a.  Litres  to  Fluid 
Oances. 

3.  Litres  to  Pints.     <   4-  litres  to  GaDsos. 

■ 

I  =006102705 

1=    35*215468       1=     1-7607734      1=0-22009668 

2  =  012205410 

2=     7043093^^=    35215468 

2=0-44019336 

3  =  bi83o8if5 

3  =  105-646404    3  =    5  2823202 

3  —  0-66029004 

4  =  0*24410820 

4=140861872      4=     7O43O936 

4  =  0  88038672 

5  =  030513525 

5=  176077340    5=   88038670 

5=  I- 10048340 

6  =  0*36616230 

6  =  211*292808    6=105646404    6  =  1-32058008 

7=0-42718935 

7  =  246  508276    7  =  12  3254138  i  7  =  1-54067676 

8  =  048821640 

8  =  281723744    8=140861872  j  8- I  76077344 

9  =  054924345 

9  =  316-939212    9=15-8469606  1  9=1  98087012 

The  capacity  of  a  litre  is  that  of  a  cuhe  each  side  of  which  im  a  decimetre. 

English  to  Metrical, 

I.  Cubic  Inches  to 
Cubic  Centimetres. 

a.  Flu'd  Oances  to 
Cubic  Centtmitres. 

3.  Pints  to  Litres. 

4.  GsnoDs  to  Litres. 

1=     16-386176 

1=     28396612 

1=0567932 

1=     4543458 

2=    32772352 

2=     56793224 

2  =  1-135864 

2=9  086916 

3-    49»5^528 

3-   85  1898^6 

3=1-703796 

3=13630374 

4=     65544704 

4=  113586418 

4  =  2  271728 

4=18-173832 

5=   81-930880 

5=  141  983060 

5  =  2-839660 

5  =  22717290 

6=    98-317056 

6-170-379672 

6  =  3'407592 

6  =  27  270748 

7  -  I H  703232 

7  =  198776284 

7  =  3975524 

7  =  31-804206 

8=  131  089408 

8  =  227172^96  ,     8  =  4543456 

8  =  36347664 

9-  147475584 

9  =  255569508 

j     9  =  5111388 

9  =  40891122 
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I.  Gnmmes  to 
Qnint. 


C.  Wbight. 
Metrical  to  English, 


9.  Kilosrrmmmet 

toOODOW. 


1=  15*4323488 
2  =     30*8646976 

3  =  ^6*2970464 
4=  617293952 
5=    77-1617440 

6  a   92*5940928 

7  =  108  0264416 
8=1234587904 
9=138-8911392 


1=  35'27394 
2=  70*54788 
3  =  105*82182 
4=141-09576 

5  =  17636970 

6  =  211  64364 

7  =  246-91758 

8  =  282-19152 

9  =  317-46546 


3.  Kilofn^mmet 
toPoonda. 


1  =  2-20462 

2  =  4*40924 
3=  6-61386 
4=  8-81848 
5  =  11*02310 

6=  13*22772 

7=15*43234 
8=  17*63696 

9=19-84158 


A  milligramme  is  about  -^^  grain. 

The  weight  of  a  gramme  is  that  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water 

at4**C.  (39"'2F.) 


English  to  MetricaL 

I.  Grains 

a.  Otincet 

3.  Poandsto 

4.  Hundred  Weights 

to  Qmnmes. 

toGmumefl. 

KilogrammM. 

to  Kilogrammes. 

1  =0*0647989 

1=     2834954 

1=0-45359265 

J  =     50*8023768 

2  =  0-1295978 

2  =     56*69908 

2  =  0*90718530 

2=101-6047536 

3  =  0-1943967 

3=   85*04862 

3=1*36077795 

3=152*4071304 

4  =  02591956 

4=113  39816 

4=  1*81437060 

4=203*2095072 

5  =  03239945 

5  =  141-74770 

5  =  2*26796325 

5  =  2540118840 

6  =  03887934 

6=  170*09724 

6  =  2-72155590 

6  =  3048142608 

7=04535923 

7  =  19844678 

7  =  317514855 

7  =  355*6166376 

8  =  0*5183912 

8  =  226-79632 

8  =  3  62874120 

8  =  406-4190144 

9  =  0*5831901 

9  =  255-14586 

9  =  4*08233385 

9  =  457*2213912 
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Value  of  Millimetres  in  English  Inches. 


miii- 

Eniclish 

Milli-                     EnglUh 

f 

Milll-                      bM   , 
metres.                      www. 

metrei. 

inches. 

metres.                   iucbcs. 

I 

.     .     003937079 

45    .    .    •     17716 

125      .«      .     4*921 

2      . 

.     .     007874158 

50 

.     1-968 

130     . 

$118  ; 

3 

.     .     01 181 1237 

55 

.    2*165 

135 

S'3tS  1 

4 

.     .     01 5748316 

60    . 

.    2-362 

140     . 

5-512  i 

5 

.     .     019685395 

65    . 

•    2559 

145      • 

5709 

6    . 

.     .     0*23622474 

70    . 

.    2756 

150     , 

5-906 

7 

•      .     027559553 

75    - 

'    2-953 

155      • 

•  6*103 

8    . 

.      .     0-31496632 

80    . 

•    3149 

160     . 

.  6199 

9 

•     .     0-35433711 

85    . 

3346 

165      . 

6496  I 

lO     , 

.     .     0-39370790 

90 

•    3*543      < 

170     . 

6^3  i 

15 

.     .     05906 

95 

.    3740 

175      « 

6-890  ; 

20     . 

.     .     0-7874 

100    , 

•    3937 

180     . 

7-087 

25 

.     .     0*9842 

105    , 

.    4134 

185      . 

.   7-284  : 

y>  ' 

.     I'i8ii 

no    . 

.    4331 

190 

.   7-480 

35    ' 

.     1-3779 

115    . 

4528 

195 

•     7^     ! 

40    , 

.    .     1-5743 

120    .    .    .    4724 

200     .     .     . 

7-874 

Table  of  the  corresponding  Heights  of  the  Barometer  in  Millimetres 

and  English  Inches. 


Milli- 
metres. 


720 
721 
722 

723 

724 

725 

726 
727 
728 
729 

730 

732 
733 
734 
735 
73^ 
737 
73^ 


English 
inches. 


28-347 
28386 
28425 
28*465 
28*504 
28-544 
28583 
28622 
28662 
28701 
28741 
28*780 
28819 
28859 
28-898 
28-938 
28-977 
29016 
29056 


Hilli- 
metres. 


739 
740 

741 

742 

743 

744 

745 
746 

747 
748 

749 
750 

751 
752 

753 
754 

755 
756 

757 


incites. 


29095 

29134 
29-174 

29*213 

29  252 

29-292 

29331 

29371 
29-410 

29449 

29489 

29  528 

29567 

29607 

29646 

29686 

29725 

29764 

29804 


Iffilli- 
meties. 


Eniillsh 


758 

rz 

29*843 

759 

— » 

29*882 

760 

^ 

29922 

761 

= 

29*961 

762 

-^ 

30*001 

763 

• — 

30040 

764 

— 

30079 

765 

-^ 

30*119 

766 

= 

30*158 

767 

— 

30*197 

768 

= 

30*237 

769 

— 

30*276 

770 

~^~ 

30316 

771 

' 

30355 

772 

30394 

773 

• — 

30434 

774 

— 

30-473 

775 

= 

30*512 

7bi&  for  the  Convertion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermometer 
iiUa  ihote  of  Fahrenheifg  Scale. 


'Cut 

"Pih, 

•Cml. 

•PiA. 

°e«i. 

•F^. 

"Ceot. 

°F.b. 

—  lOO 

-  148-0 

-49 

-S6-2 

2 

35*6 

S3 

127-4 

—  99 

-1462 

-48 

—  54'4 

3 

37-4 

54 

1292 

-98 

—  144-4 

—  47 

-52-6 

4 

392 

SS 

131-0 

—  97 

—  1426 

-46 

-508 

S 

41-0 

56 

.32-8 

-96 

-■4o'8 

-45 

—  49-0 

6 

42-8 

S7 

134-6 

—  95 

—  i39'o 

-44 

-472 

7 

44-6 

58 

•36-4 

—  94 

-  '37-2 

—  43 

—  45*4 

8 

464 

59 

-38-2 

—  93 

—  '354 

—  42 

-43-6 

9 

482 

60 

140-0 

—  92 

-  '33'6 

—  41 

-418 

So-o 

61 

141-8 

—  91 

-i3'-8 

—  40 

_4o-o 

51-8 

62 

143*6 

-130-0 

—  39 

-382 

536 

63 

'45*4 

-  r28-2 

-38 

-364 

>3 

55*4 

64 

1472 

-  r26-4 

—  37 

-346 

14 

572 

65 

149-0 

-87 

-124-6 

-36 

-32  8 

IS 

59-0 

66 

150-8 

-  86 

—  122-8 

—  35 

—  310 

16 

608 

67 

1S26 

-8s 

—  34 

-29-2 

17 

62-6 

68 

154-4 

-84 

—  1192 

—  33 

-27-4 

18 

644 

69 

156-2 

-83 

— 1174 

—  33 

-256 

>9 

662 

70 

.58-0 

-82 

—  115-6 

—  31 

-23-8 

680 

7' 

159-8 

-81 

-;|38 

-30 

—  220 

21 

698 

71 

16T-6 

—  80 

-ig 

—  20-2 

32 

71-6 

73 

1634 

~  79 

—  1  IO-2 

—  18 

-18-4 

33 

73-4 

74 

1652 

-78 

—  108-4 

—  27 

—  i6-6 

24 

75*2 

75 

167-0 

-  77 

—  ro6-6 

—  26 

-148 

2S 

77-0 

76 

1688 

~  76 

—  1048 

-25 

-13-0 

26 

78-8 

77 

170-6 

—  7S 

— 1030 

—  24 

27 

806 

78 

172-4 

—  74 

—  101 -2 

—  23 

—   94 

28 

82-4 

79 

174-2 

—  73 

—  994 

-  7-6 

29 

842 

80 

176-0 

—  72 

—  976 

-   S-8 

30 

860 

81 

.77-8 

—  71 

-  9S'8 

—   4-0 

31 

87-8 

82 

179-6 

—  70 

—  940 

"\l 

32 

896 

83 

181-4 

-69 

—  92-1 

—   0-4 

33 

914 

84 

183-2 

—  68 

—  904 

—  17 

+     14 

34 

932 

85 

185-0 

—  67 

—   88-6 

—  16 

3*2 

35 

950 

86 

186-8 

-66 

—  86-8 

—  '5 

36 

968 

87 

188-6 

-65 

-   85-0 

—  '4 

68 

37 

986 

88 

190-4 

-64 

-  832 

—  13 

8-6 

38 

1004 

89 

192-2 

-63 

-  81 -4 

10-4 

39 

90 

194-0 

—  61 

-  796 

12-2 

40 

1040 

9' 

195-8 

—  61 

-  77-8 

140 

41 

1058 

92 

197-6 

—  60 

—  76-0 

—   9 

■  5-8 

42 

1076 

93 

1994 

—  59 

—   74'J 

—  8 

17-6 

43 

109-4 

94 

-  S8 

—  72-4 

—  7 

194 

44 

95 

203-0 

—  S7 

—  706 

—  6 

■•5 

1130 

96 

204-8 

-  56 

—  68-8 

-    5 

23-0 

46 

1148 

97 

2o6'6 

—  ss 

-  670 

—  4 

'ii 

47 

n6-6 

98 

208-4 

—  54 

-  65  2 

—   3 

26-6 

48 

118-4 

99 

—  S3 

-  634 

28-4 

49 

—  sa 

—  61  6 

30-2 

50 

2i3'8 

—  5' 

-    59-8 

32-0 

5' 

<23-8 

2156 

—  SO 

-   580 

+    ' 

33-8 

52 

1256 

'03 

217-4 
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Conversion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermometer  into  thou 
of  Fahrenheit  Scale. 


"Cot. 

"Kill. 

-Cn... 

"Fih. 

"Cent. 

°F»L 

°Cait. 

'Ttb. 

104. 

219-2 

'S5 

311-0 

206 

40J-8 

257 

494-6 

los 

.56 

3.2-8 

207 

4046 

258 

4964 

106 

222-8 

'57 

314-6 

2d8 

406-4 

259 

498-2 

10? 

224'6 

■  58 

3'64 

209 

4082 

263 

5000 

108 

226-4 

'S9 

3182 

410-0 

261 

501-8 

109 

228-2 

160 

320-0 

411-8 

262 

503-6 

no 

i6i 

321-8 

4136 

263 

50S-4 

23. -8 

162 

323-6 

213 

415-4 

264 

S07-2 

3336 

163 

325-4 

214 

4172 

26s 

509-0 

113 

235'4 

164 

327-2 

215 

419-0 

266 

5108 

114 

237-2 

165 

329-0 

216 

4208 

267 

512-6 

I'S 

2390 

166 

330-8 

217 

422-6 

268 

S'4-4 

116 

240-8 

167 

332-6 

218 

4244 

269 

516-2 

II? 

242-6 

168 

334-4 

219 

4262 

270 

5180 

118 

2444 

169 

336-2 

428-0 

271 

S'9-8 

119 

2462 

170 

338-° 

429-8 

272 

521-6 

2480 

171 

3398 

222 

43 '-6 

273 

5234 

249-8 

171 

34' -6 

223 

433-4 

274 

525-2 

251-6 

'73 

3434 

224 

435-2 

275 

527-0 

'33 

2S3  4 

174 

345 '2 

22S 

437-0 

276 

528-8 

124 

255-2 

'75 

^*n 

226 

4388 

277 

S30'6 

125 

257-0 

176 

348-8 

227 

440-6 

278 

532'4 

136 

2588 

177 

3;o-6 

228 

442-4 

279 

534-2 

127 

2606 

178 

352-4 

229 

4442 

280 

i36^ 

138 

262-4 

179 

354-2 

230 

446-0 

281 

537-8 

129 

2642 

180 

356-0 

23' 

447-8 

282 

539-6 

'30 

2660 

iSi 

357-8 

232 

449-6 

283 

S4'-4 

131 

267-8 

182 

359-6 

233 

45 '-4 

284 

5432 

132 

2696 

'83 

36' -4 

234 

453  2 

285 

5450 

133 

271-4 

184 

3632 

^35 

45  SO 

546-8 

134 

273-2 

'Ik 

^^IS 

236 

456-8 

287 

548-6 

275-0 

1S6 

366-8 

237 

4S8  6 

238 

550-4 

276-8 

187 

3686 

238 

4604 

289 

552-2 

137 

278-6 

188 

370-4 

239 

462-2 

290 

5540 

138 

280.4 

189 

372-2 

240 

4640 

291 

5558 

139 

282.2 

190 

3740 

241 

465-8 

292 

557  6 

140 

284-0 

191 

375-8 

242 

467-6 

293 

559-4 

14,1 

2858 

192 

3776 

243 

469-4 

294 

S6.-2 

141 

287-6 

193 

379-4 

244 

4712 

295 

563-0 

'43 

289-4 

194 

381-2 

245 

473-0 

296 

64-8 

'44 

291  2 

'9S 

383-0 

246 

474-8 

297 

S666 

'4S 

293-0 

196 

3848 

247 

4766 

298 

568-4 

146 

2948 

197 

386-6 

24S 

478-4 

299 

5702 

'47 

296-6 

198 

388-4 

249 

480-2 

500 

572-0 

.48 

2984 

'99 

390-2 

250 

482-0 

301 

5738 

149 

3002 

3920 

251 

4838 

302 

57S-6 

150 

3030 

393-8 

252 

485-6 

303 

577-4 

IS' 

303-8 

395-6 

2S3 

487-4 

304 

579-2 

151 

3056 

203 

397  4 

254 

489-2 

30s 

581-0 

'S3 

3074 

204 

3992 

255 

49' -0 

306 

582-3 

'S4 

3092 

205 

4010 

256 

492-8 

307 

584-6 

AFPBMDtZ. 


Convernon  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermomeler  into  those 
of  Fahrenheit's  Scale. 


•Cmt. 

'.^. 

"Cent. 

".^ 

.        -c™.. 

•m. 

•c... 

=  F^. 

308 

586-4 

333 

63' 

4          358 

676-4 

704-4 

1300 

309 

S88-2 

334 

633 

2          359 

678-2 

760 

1400 

310 

S90-0 

33S 

63s 

0          360 

6800 

800 

■47* 

3" 

591-8 

336 

636 

8           370 

-698" 

315-6 

1500 

312 

5936 

337 

638 

6          37ri 

700 

87i'i 

1600 

3'3 

S95-4 

338 

640 

4           380 

7(6 

90a 

1652 

314 

5972 

339 

641 

3           390 

734 

9267 

1700 

3'S 

599'o 

340 

644 

0           400 

752 

982-2 

1800 

316 

6oo-8 

341 

64s 

770 

1832 

3'7 

(102 -6 

342 

647 

6          420 

788 

10378 

1900 

3'8 

604-4 

343 

649 

4           4267 

800 

'0933 

319 

606-2 

34* 

651 

2           430 

806 

310 

6080 

345 

653 

0           440 

834 

11488 

3*' 

6ogS 

346 

654 

8         450 

843 

[200 

2192 

3JZ 

611-6 

347 

656 

6          460 

860 

1300 

2372 

333 

6.3-4 

348 

658 

4           470 

878 

1400 

2552 

324 

615-2 

349 

660 

2           4S0 

896 

1500 

273* 

3ZS 

617-0 

350 

662 

0           482-2 

900 

1600 

2912 

326 

61 8-8 

3S' 

663 

8          490 

9'4 

1700 

3092 

327 

6306 

352 

66s 

6           500 

932 

i3oo 

3272 

328 

622-4 

3S3 

667 

4           537-8 

1900 

345* 

3*9 

624-2 

354 

669 

2          5933 

3632 

330 

6260 

355 

671 

0         600 

3812 

33' 

6278 

356 

672 

8          648-9 

1200 

2 100 

399* 

33* 

629-6 

357 

674 

6         700 

1292 

2300 

4172 

Without  Correction  for  o". 


•C.  C<mUiD°F. 

'P,Coi.t.lii°0. 

I  =     18 

2=    3-6 

3=1-66 

4=    7-* 

4  =  2-22 

5=    90 

5  =  *-77 

6  =  10-8 

7  =  126 

7  =  3-88 

8  =  144 

8=444 

9  =  16-2 

9  =  500 

Table  of  the  Pregtare  of  Aqueous  Vapour  expretted  m  Inehet  t^ 
Mercury,  at  32"  F.,  for  each  degree  P.  between  0°  mui  100". 
Fhm  Dixon't  '  Treatise  on  Heaf  (p.  257).     Reffnault. 


Temp. 

iiH^hfor 

Temp. 

Inoho.  or 

Temp. 

lDuh«  of 

T.mp. 

i»i».r 

Mbfuij, 

"•""J- 

=  F. 

Mcr™^. 

•F. 

Mm™,. 

0 

0*0439 

j6 

o->39S 

5' 

o'3742 

~l6~ 

0-8964 

004.59 

27 

0-I4S7 

SI 

0-3882 

77 

o-9a66 

O'o48i 

28 

0-1522 

S3 

04026 

78 

09577 

3 

00503 

29 

0-1589 

54 

0-4175 

79 

09898 

4 

0-0526 

30 

0-1660 

5S 

0-4329 

Bo 

10227 

00551 

3' 

o>733 

56 

0-4488 

Si 

.0566 

00576 

32 

0-18T0 

57 

0-4653 

82 

1091S 

7 

□■0603 

33 

01883 

58 

0-4822 

83 

11 274 

8 

0-0630 

34 

0-1959 

59 

0-4997 

84 

1-1643 

9 

00659 

35 

0-2038 

60 

0-5178 

85 

1-2033 

00689 

36 

02119 

6t 

05364 

86 

i:'4'3 

0-0721 

^l 

02204 

62 

0-5556 

87 

.■28.5 
I -3221 

00753 

38 

02291 

63 

o'S7S5 

88 

U 

00788 

39 

02381 

64 

05959 

89 

1-3652 

14 

00823 

40 

0-2475 

65 

0-6170 

90 

1-4088 

IS 

i«-86i 

4' 

0-2571 

66 

0-6338 

9' 

''4537 

16 

0-0899 

42 

02672 

67 

0-6613 

92 

1-4998 

'7 

0-0940 

43 

o-27;5 

68 

0-6843 

93 

15471 

18 

0-0982 

44 

0-3882 

69 

0-708. 

94 

15958 

19 

o-ro27 

45 

0-2993 

70 

07327 

9S 

I64S7 

0-1073 

46 

0-3108 

71 

0-7580 

96 

1-697 1 

01121 

47 

0-3226 

72 

0-7841 

97 

1-7498 

12 

o'ii7i 

48 

03349 

73 

0-8109 

98 

r8039 

23 

01 123 

49 

0-3476 

74 

0-8386 

99 

.8595 

Z4 

0-1278 

50 

0-3607 

7S 

0-8671 

19170 

25 

o'335 

Pressure  of  Aqueous  Vapour  in  Millimetres  of  Mercury  for  each 
degree  C.  between  0°  and  35°  {ife^mautt). 


Md. 

Mm. 

• 

Ma. 

0 

4-600 

IO-4S7 

24 

22-184 

4940 

as 

23SSO 

24-988 

3 

5-687 

27 

26-505 

4 

6-097 

13-536 

a8 

■    S 

6534 

14  421 

29 

29782 

6998 

15357 

TO 

31-548 

7 

7-492 

16-346 

31 

33406 

17-391 

32 

35  359 

8-574 

9-165 

,34 

39-565 
41827 

" 

9792 

23 

20-888 

3S 

INDEX. 
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AB8OL0T1  meiiureg  of  deotro-magnetio 

qoADtities,  655 
Abaorptioii  bandB  of  the  speetnim,  187 
of  hoMif  affected  by  surfitoe,  327 
„      proportional     to     ra- 
diating powers,  338 
of  light,  connexion  with  chemi- 
cal composition,  178 
Achromatic  lenses,  180 
Acids,  general  characters  of,  6,  8,  note 
Action,  adhesive,  73 
capilUry,  75 
cohesive,  Oo 

of  water,  aided  by  heat  and  pres- 
sure, on  crystallisation,  130 
,,       some  varieties  of  molecular,  47 
Adhesion,  73 

between  liquids,  85 
of  gases  to  liquids,  J04 
of  gases  to  solids,  106 
influence  of  surface  00,  80 
„        of^  on  boiling  pointy 

379 
A  diathermic,  or  athermanous  bodies,  334 

^aculin,  fluorescence  of,  313 
Aflinity  (chemical  attraction),  5,  1 1 
Air,  compressibility  of,  Begnault*s  experi- 
ments, 51,  note 
„    compression  of,  evolves  heat,  350 
„    dialysis  of,  119 
,,    expansion  of,  by  heat,  993 
gauges,  41  s 
pressure  of,  62 
pump,  51,  53 

„      Sprengel's,  53,  119 
specific  heat  of,  354 
„    thermometer,  394 
„    water  and  mercury,  relative  weights 

of,  57,  noU 
„    weight  of.  Front's  and  Begnaolt's 
results,  57 
Albumen,  use  of,  in  photography,  363 
Alcohol,  conipressibiiity  o^  49 

„        latent  heat  of  vapour  of^  389 
„        vapour  density  of,  313 
Alkalies,  general  characters  of^  6,  7 
Alkaline  earths,  9 
AUotropy,  154 
Alloys,  conductivity  of,  for  electricity,  560 

„  „  of,  for  heat,  317 

Alteration  of  length  of  waves  of  light  by 
motion,  m 
, ,        of  pitch  of  note  by  motion,  aa3 
Amalgam  for  electrical  machine,  463 
Amalgamated  sine,  voltAic  nie  o^  506, $2  J 
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Amber,  its  electric  powers,  456 
Ammonium   bimalate,  crystids  of,  how 

modified,  13a 
Ampdre*s  theory  of  electro- magnetism, 

618 
Analysing  plate  for  polarized  lights  938 

,,         prism,  Jellett's,  953 
Analysis,  chemical,  6 
Andrews,  experiments  on  liquefaction  of 

gases,  415 
Angle  of  incidence  for  light  equal  to  angle 
of  reflection,  107 
„      of  minimum  deviation,  189 
Angstrdm,  dififraction  spectrum,  938 
Anhydrides,  8,  note 

Animal  charcoal,  decolorizing  power  of,  80 
Anode,  zincode,  or  positive  pole,  573 
Anorthie  system  of  crystals,  147 
Antimony,  diamagnetism  of,  670 

,,         its  thermo-electric  properties, 
656,  659 
Apjohn's  formula   for  wet-bulb    hygro- 
meter, 407 
Aragonite,  rings  in  polarized  light,  944 
Arago*8  rotations,  647 
Are  (sq.  decametre),  40 
Areometer  (hydrometer),  46 
Armstrong's  hydro-electric  machine,  498 
Amott's  ventilating  valve,  393 
Astatic  needles,  509 

Athermanous,  or  adiathermic  bodies,  334 
Atlantic  cable,  6)8,  note 
Atmolyser,  Graham's,  113 
Atmosphere^  decrease    of  density    with 
altitude,  67 
definite  limits  of,  69 
pressure  of,  55,  63 
Atmospheric  electricity,  499,  503 

,,  lines  of  the  spectium,  185 

Atomic  classification  of  elements,  34,  35 
heat,  358 
theory,  22 

weights  distinguished  from  equi- 
valents, 13 
weights  of  elements,  table  of,  94 
„      relation    of,    to   specific 
heat,  357 
Atomicity  of  elements,  35 
Atoms,  5,  33,  29 

Attraction,  characters  of  chemical,  5, 9, 15 
electrical,  456 
mhgnetic,  446 
order  of  chemical,  la 
varieties  of,  5 
Audibility,  limito  of;  343,  noU 
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Avrora  borealis,  504 

Anrontl  electric  discharge,  639 

Autotype,  164 

Azi»l  magDetic  podtion,  668 

Azi£  of  a  crystal,  140 

Balakci,  esseDtial  parts  of,  41 
Baldwia's  phoffphoms,  217 
BandA  of  interference,  227 
Barium,  spectrum  of^  196 
Barometer,  60 

correction  of,  for  cainDary  de- 
pression, 77 

measurements  of  heights  by, 

water,  59 
Ba.«es,  8,  note^  9 
Basyl,  9,  note 

Basylous  (electro-positive)  elements,  1 1 
Baitery,  electrical,  478,  488 

„        rotation  of,  round  magnet,  623 
,,        ▼oltaio,  different  forms  of^  529 
Baum^s  hydrumeter,  46,  note 
Beats  in  sound,  225 
Becquerers  simple  voltaic  circuits,  528 
Biaxal  crystals,  coloured  rings  o^  244 
„      doubly  refracting  crystals,  232 
Bimalate  of  ammonium,  experiments  on 

crystals,  132 
Bismuth,  diamagnetism  of,  670 

,,  thermo-electric  value,  656,  659 

Bohnenberger*s  electroscope,  608,  note 
Boilers,  explosion  of,  spheroidal  state,  420 
Boiling  point,  effect  of  pressure  on,  381 
measurement  of  heights  by, 

mode  of  observing,  378 
raised  by  adhesion,  379 
raised  by  salts  in  solution, 
380 

Boiling  points,  table  o^  377 

Boiling,  process  of,  378 

Bologna  stone,  217 

Boracic  acid,  spectrum  of,  187,  190 

Boyle*s  law  of  elasticity  of  gases,  49 
„         „    failure  of,  at  great  pressures^ 
50,  note,  413 

Brass,  specific  heat  of,  349 

Breguet  s  pyrometer,  301 

Brittleness,  71 

Bromine,  alworption  bands  in  spectnun 
of;  186 

Budde,  action  of  light  on  chlorine^  255 

Bunsen^s  ice  calorimeter,  435 

Cabubb,  electric,  627 

Cesium,  discovery  of,  by  spectroscope, 

194 
„         spectrum  of,  196 
Cagniard  de  La  Tour,  experiments  on  va- 

pours,  413 
Calaum,  carbonate  of,  dimorphous,  153 
salts  of,  solubility  diminished  by 

beat,  83 
spectrum  of,  196 
Calc  spftf,  expansion  of,  by  heat^  289 


Calc  spar,  rings  of  polarised  fight  in,  243 

Calorific  eqnii^ents  of  elements,  4261. 439 

„  „  indirect    catcnhtina 

o^  43« 
Calorimeter,  Bnnsen's,  435 
„  mercurial,  434 

„  water,  423,  427 

Calotype  process,  259 
Canton*s  phosphoms,  216 
OaoQtcbooG^  iu  adhesive  power,  74 

,,  its  abeorptioQ  of  gam%  119 

„  passage  of  gaMsthroogh,  119 

Capacity  for  heat,  347 
Capillarity,  75 
Capillary  action,  force  exerted  by,  78 

,,        depression  of  roeicuiy,  77 
Carbon,  dimorphism  of,  152 
Carbonate  of  calcium,  dimorphism  of^  if  3 
Carbonic  anhydride,  liquefaction  oC  409 
,,  ,,  soLdificatioo  oC  410 

,,        disulphide,  use  in  plating,  604 
Cassia,  oil  of,  dispersive  action  on  spec- 
trum. 180 
Cast-iron,  melted,  handled  with  impunity, 

421 
Cathetometer,  60,  note 
Cathode,  platinode,  or  negative  pole,  573 
Cements,  74 

Centigrade  thermometer,  295 
Centimfitre,  39 

Charcoal,  absorbent  action  of,  on  gases, 
107 
,,         surface  action  of,  80 
Chemical  actions  suspended   by  voltaic, 

576 

action  of  light,  254 

affinity,  5»  '  '•  »«^ 
analysis,  6 

attraction,  characters  ot,  9 
„         electrical  thecMj  oi, 

595 
„         order  of,  12 

combinatior.,  laws  of,  16 

compounds^  >rmed  by  substita- 
tl<»i,  14 

equivalent,  18,  22 

formolae,  26 

precedes  voltaic  action,  5 1 7 

properties  of   a    body   distin- 
guished from  physical,  3 

rays,  extinction  of,  278 
Chemistry,  its  object,  i 
Chimney,  draught  of,  322 
Chlorate  of  potassium  formed  by  electro- 

l>»Wi  593 
sodium,  polarizing  power  oi^ 

246 

„       artificially     bemihe- 

dral,  132 

Chlorine,  action  of  light  on,  255 

Chloroform,  compressibility  of,  49 

Chlorophane,  phosphorescence  ojf,  159 

Chlorophyll,  fluorescence  of^  213 

Chlorous  (electro-negative)  elements^  1 1 

Chromium,  salts  of,  dichromic,  179 

magnetic,  669 
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Chromosphere,  the,  9o6 

Chrysotype,  165 

Circuity  voltaic,  507 

Circuits  with  one  metal  and  two  liquids, 

Circulation  of  water  by  heat,  311 
Cleavage  of  crystals,  136 
Cobalt,  magnetism  of,  450 
Coffey's  still,  394 
Cohesion  figures,  86 

general  nature  of,  5i  ^ 
influence  of  heat  on,  79 
mode  of  measuring,  69 
of  liquids,  79 
of  solidis  70 
Cold,  apparent  reflection  of,  330  • 

intense,  production  of,  368,  413 
produced  by  electric  currents,  661 
„  evaporation,  385 

Collodion,  preparation  of,  261 

„  used  in  photography,  961 

Colloids,  96 

Coloured  flames,  spectra  of,  181,  189 
rings  of  polarized  light,  14  3 
rotatory  (circular)  polarization, 

146 
solutions,  spectra  of,  1 79 
tests  for  acids,  6 
Colours,  complementary,  T78 

Newton's  theory  of,  177 
of  polarized  light,  337 
,,       of  thin  plates,  338 
Comazants,  503 

Combination  dintinguished  from  mizttre, 
10 
„  by  volume^  98 

Combining  proportions    or   ratios,   and 

equivalents,  19,  10 
Compass,  mariner^s,  445 
Complementary  colours,  T78 
Compound  bodies  distinguished  firom  ele- 
ments, I 
Compounds  formed  by  subHtitution,  14 
Compressibility  of  gases,  50 

„  of  liquids,  49 

Concave  mirror,  principle  of,  169 

„  ,,      reflection  of  heat  by,  337 

Condensation,   extempore    arrangements 

^or,  393 
Condenser,  electric,  477 

„         Lifbig's,  39a 

„         of  Ruhmkorff^i  ooil,  637 

Condensing  syringe,  56 

Conducting  wire  of  volUdo  circuits  acta 

on  the  magnet,  507 

,,      voltaic,  magnetism  of, 

613 

wires,  mutual  actions  of,  619 

Conduction  of  heat,  influence  of  structore 

on,  319 

„  M     in  crystals,  310 

Conductivity  of  crystals,  310 

of  bodies  for  heat,  317 

voltaic,  of  liquids,  562 

„        ofmtrials,  557,  559 

Contact  of  metals,  electric  excitement,  5 1 5 
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Contact  of  metals,  not  necessary  to  voltuc 

action,  596 
Convection  of  electricity,  494,  571 
„  of  heat,  331 

„  voiUic,  571 

Convex  lens,  1 73 
Cooling,  law  of,  by  radiation,  331 

„       power  of  gases,  561 
Copper,     chloride,     specurum    of,    187, 
190 
,,      electrolytic,  deposit  of,  514 
,,       sheathing,  voltaic  protection  of, 

Cornish  boiler,  319 

Correction  of  gases  for  pressure,  65 

„  „  tem()erature,  305 

„         for  weighings  in  air,  47 

Coulomb's  electrometer,  459 

Counter-currents,  voltaic,  530 

Crith,  the,  38 

Critical  point,  415 

Crown  of  cups,  Volta's,  515 

Cryohydrates,  126 

Cryophorus,  386 

Crystalline  form  developed  by  solution, 

„  structure,  developed  by  heat- 

ing and  cooling,  1 35 
Crystallization,  127 

change  of  volume  during, 

133 
light  emitted  during,  160 

purification  of  salts   by, 

130 
sudden,  131 

supi>osed     influence     of 
light  on,  254 
Ciystalloids,  96 
Crystals,  axes  of,  140 

biaxal,  333,  744 
broken,  re.aration  of^  133 
dasdification  of,  141 
cleavage  of,  136 
doubly  refracting,  expansion  of, 
by  heat,  389 
„        how  modified  during  formation, 

13» 
how  procured,  128 

modification  of,  Pasteox's  expe- 
riments on,  133 
primary  and  secondary  forms  of, 

136 
principal  section  of,  232,  note 
structure  of,  136 
symmetry  of,  139 
uniaxal,  233,  243 
Cnpping-glass,  action  of,  63 
Current  sibnity,  596 
,,      voltaic,  519 
Curves  of  pressure  of  condensed  gases, 

417 
Cylinder  electrical  machine,  470 

DAOUntRIOTTPI,  266 
Dalton's  atomic  theory,  22 

„       law  of  pressure  of  vapours,  398 
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Daniell*!  hygrometer,  406 
„        pyrometer,  301 
„        Toltaio  battery,  531 
DeoUnation  or  variation  of  a  magnet,  451 
Deep  sea  souodiDg,  68,  note 

„      „        „        thermometer  for,  198 
Definite  proportion,  law  of,  16 
De  La  Rue  and  MiliIer*B  chloride  of  silver 

battery,  610 
Deluo's  pile,  607 
Density,  41 

„       of  atmosphere,  decrease  of,  with 

altitude,  67 
„      of  gases,  determined  by  effusion, 

"4 
M  f«  weighing, 

306 
of  liqaids,  43 
,,      of  powders,  45 
of  solids,  44 

„        lighter  than  water,  45 
„       of  soloble  solids,  45 
„       of  vapours,  310 
,,      of  vapour  of  potassium,  315 
Deeiocation  of  gases,  109 
Deville  and  Troost,  process  for  density  of 

vapours,  314 
Dew,  theory  of,  330 

,,     point,  405 
Diaotinic  bodies,  971 
Dialysis,  96 

„      of  gases,  119 
Diamagnetism,  669 

a  polar  force,  676 
effect  of  structure  on,  674 
influenced     by    chemical 
function,  674 
Diaphragms,  use  of,  in  voltaic  battery,  5  33 
Diathermancy,  influence  of  structure  on, 

340 
M  of  gases  and  vapours,  338 

,,  of  solids  and  liqoiJs,  337 

Diathermic  bodit«  bad  radiators,  34 1 

„  or  diathermanous  bodies,  334 

Dichromic  media,  spectra  of  solutions,  1 79 
Dido  struck  by  lightning,  500 
Didymium,  spectium  of  solutions  of,  179 
Dielectrics,  459,  467 
Differential  galvanometer,  555 
thermoscope,  195 

„        radiant  heat  mea- 
sured by,  330 
Difliision,  Da1ton*s  theory  of,  1 14 

decomposition  of  double  salts 

by,  9a 
of  gases,  109 

„      accelerated  by  heat, 

i»3 
of  liquids,  laws  of,  87,  89 

separation  of  gases  by,  1 1 1 

„        of  salts  by,  91 

volume  of  a  gas,  1 1 1 

Dilatation,  increasing  ratio  of,  with  rise 

of  temperature,  209 

Dimetric  (pyramidal)  system,  144 

Dimorplusm,  151 
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Dimorphism,  influence  of,  on  heat  of  1 
binatioo,  439 
„  influence  of  temperature  on, 

Dipping-needle,  452 
Dischai^nff-rod,  478 
DisgnisMl  ^ectricity,  466 
Dispersion  of  light  in  specimm,  180 
Displaceable  hydrogen,  8,  note 
Displacement  by  chismical  action,  i« 
Disruptive  electric  dii>charge,  488 
Dissected  battery,  539 
Dissection  of  crystals  by  solvents,  J  35 
Dissipation  of  energy,  680 
Dissociation,  iii,  tuAe 
Distillation,  301 
Divisibility  of  matter,  4 
Dodecahedron,  relation  to  the  cube,  144 
Double  diaphragm  voltameter,  579 

decompositi'  n,  33 

refraction,  230 

weighing,  41 
Doubly  oblique  system  of  crystals,  147 
Dry  piles,  607 
Ductility,  71 
Dumas*  method    of   taking    deosi^  < 

vapours,  312 
Dyad  elements,  34 

Eabth,  conducting  power  of,  for  current! 
625 
„      magnetism  of,  451 
Earth's  orbit,  diameter  of,  120 
Ebullition,  377 

Effusion  of  gases  and  liquids,  114 
Elasticity,  law  of,  48 
„         ofgasea,  50 
„         of  liquids  and  solids,  48,  49 
Electric  arc,  565 

attraction  and  repulsi<m,  457 
balance,  482 
battery,  478,  488 
brush,  493 
cable,  627 

„     delay  of  signals  in,  628 
chai|^«  dissipation  of,  493 
,,       distribution  of,  467 
condenser,  477 
conduction,  485 

„  in  gases,  564 

„  in  liquids,  562 

„  in  solids,  554,  564 

conductors,  458 
convection,  494 

currents,  direct  and  inverse,  631 
645 
mutual  actions  ol^  6r< 
primary  and  seooiuUi] 

63^,64$ 
discharge,  485 

„  in  rarefied  gases,  ms( 

netic  actions  on,  64 

„       distribution  of  charge,  467 

„      eel,  663 

,,      induction,  464 

„  „        spread  of,  475 
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Eleotrio  insalaton,  458 

kite,  Franklin's,  499 
lamp,  567,  note 
machines,  470,  471 
machine,  Uoltz's,  474 
repulsion  traced  to  indacUon,  479 
resistance,  Brit.  Assoc.  Standajxl, 

550,  noU 
shock,  478 

spark,  spectra  of,  187,  976 
„      various  forms  of,  493 
telegraph,  624  et  $eq, 
theories,  463 

theory  of  chemical  attraction,  595 
Electricity,  animal,  662 

atmospheric,  499 

,f  Palmieri's      oh- 

senrations  on, 

501 
disguised,  466 

from    chemical    action,  497, 

froiii  contact  of  metals,  515 

from  friction,  461 

from  heat,  496 

from  pressure,  495 

measures  of,  481 

of  vapour,  497 

quantity  required  for  chemical 
decora p<isition,  606 

resinous  or  negative,  457 

sources  uf,  495 

specific,  596 

static  and  voltaic  compared, 
606 

tension  of,  469 

two  kinds  of,  456 

vitreous  or  positive,  457 

voltaic,  506 
Electrics,  461 
Electro- chemical  order  of  elements,  523 
Electrode,  572 

Electro-dynamic  cylinder,  618 
Electrolysis,  572 

by  ordinary  machine,  606 
definite  amount  of,  575 
,,     direction  of,  573 
laws  of,  572 
of  basic  sadts,  5S3 
of  niomibasic  nUts,  582 
of  polybasic  salts,  582 
of  salts,  578 

secondary  results  of,  590 
supposed  generation  of  acid 

by,  581 

,,  variation  in  facility  of,  576 

Electrolyte,  572 

Electrolytes,  table  of  classes  of,  582 
Electrolytic  decomposition  of  gases,  643 
Electro-magnetic  action,  law  of,  61 1 
„        rotatioDM,  622 
magnetism,  laws  of,  616 

„        Amp^re^s    theory  of, 
618 

„      magnets,  how  formed,  614 
Electrometer,  balance,  482 
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Electrometer,  Coulomb's,  459 

Lane^s  dischai^ng,  48a 
Peltier's,  460 
quadrant,  477 
„  lliomson's  quadrant,  461 

Electro-motive  force,  521 

,,  „    how  measured,  551 

Electrophoms,  473 
Electro-gilding,  605 
„      plating,  603 
„      platinizing,  605 
„     positive  and  electro-negative  ele- 
ments, II,  523 
Electroscope,  457 

Bohnenberger's,  608,  note 
gold-leaf,  459 
„  single  gold-leaf^  520 

Electrotype  moulds,  600 

„       or  voltatype,  598 
Electrotypiog  of  non-conductors,  601 
Electrovection,  587 
Electro-sincing,  602 
Elements,  atomicity  of,  35 

electro  positive    and    electro- 
negative, ir,  523 
non-metallic,  liat  of,  2,  note 
popular  and  chemiCAl,  i 
„        table  of  equivalency  of,  35 
Elephant,  struck  by  ligbtniug,  499 
Endosmose,  electrical,  587 
Endosmosis  of  gases,  1 18 
,,  of  liquids,  93 

Energy,  dissipation  uf,  680 
indestructible,  ^79 
quantity  of,  dtfinite,  678 
,,       transformations  of,  679 
Engraving,  photographic,  263 
Equatorial  magnetic  position,  668 
Equi-diffusive  saltfl,  90 
Equilibrium  of  temperature,  315 
Equivalency  or  atomicity  of  elements,  34, 

35 
Equivalent,  chemical,  18,  20,  23 

„  proportions,  law  of,  18 

Ether,  conipreMibiiity  of^  49 

„       ktent  heat  of,  389 

„       pressure  of  vapour,  398,  414 

Etiolation  of  plants,  257 

Evaporation  from  saline  solutions,  403 

from  solids,  400 

influence  of  pressure  on,  402 

„        of  surface  on,  401 

limit  of,  400 

of  mixed  liquids,  403 

„  spontaneous,  404 

Exhausting  syringe,  52 

Exosmoeis  of  liquids,  93 

Expansion  by  heat,  formula  for  calculat- 

ingt  3oo»  note 

of  gases,  293 

of  liquids,  290 

of  solids,  289 

practical  ajiplications 

of.  303 
pressure  exerted  by, 

303 
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ExpansioD  of  bodki  ia  ■oUdifjmg,  133 
Eztnordioary  rmj  of  Hgbi,  131 

Factobs,    Greenwich,  for  wet-bnlb  hy^ 

groroeten,  408 
Fabrenbeit's  tbenDometer,  395 
Fandaj's  ibeorr  of  electric  iDdoetinB, 
466 
„  beaTY  gbMB,  magnelic  polarise 

tioD  by,  665 
Ferricyaoide  of   potasnniD,  dectn^ytic 

prodoction  of,  593 
Fire-ballooD,  323 
Fire-fly,  159 
"Fixed  lines  in  BpectmiD,  182 

, ,  *  poinU  of  tberroofnetera,  195 
Flame,  diamagnetic,  671 

ita  action  in  dispening  electricity, 

493 
neaitaremeDt  of  its  temperatore, 

657 
▼oltaic  currents  in,  565 

Flow  of  liquids  tbroagh  capillary  tnbes^ 

100  et  §eq. 
Fluidity,  beat  of,  367 
Fltdds,  Tiscosity  o^  71 
Flaoresoence,  211 

„  mode  of  testing  body  for, 

214 
Flooresoent  rays,  inactive  spaces  id,  184 

„  spectra,  275 

Focns  of  mirror  or  lens,  169,  173 
Force,  unit  of,  40 
Formube,  cbemical,  26 
Franklaod  and  Lockyer,  experiments  of, 
on  spectra  of   gases  under   different 
pressarex,  204 
Franklin's  ligbtning  conductors,  499 

,,         electrical  theory,  462 
Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, 

182 
„  „     Kirchhoff*s  theory  o^ 

199 
Freezing-machine  by  ammonia.  387,  note 
,,         by  ether,  386,  note 
„         by    sulphurous    anhy- 
dride, 388,  note 
mixtures,  368 
of  mercury  in  red-hot  capsule, 

421 
of  water  in  vacuo,  386 
point  of  water  lowered  by  salts, 

371 
lowered  by  pressure,  370,  note 
process  of,  372 

separation  of  impurities  during 
process,  125 
French  weights  and  measures,  38 
Friction,  73 

,,         development  of  heat  by,  283 
Frog,  Galvani*8  experiment  on,  505 
Fusible  metal,   expands  on   solidifying, 

134 
Fusing  points,  how  affected  by  pressure, 

370,  note 

,f  M     o^  mixtures  lower,  369 


Tumag  p(Kiit%  table  of,  369 

»f  t»      ^^  fixed,  368 

Fasioii,  diange  of  voliime  on,  134 
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Gallof,  imperial,  definedi,  38 
Galvanism,  505 
GalvBDometcr,  ai^tatie,  510 

dilKsefitial,  555 
how  gradoated,  511, 
principle  of^  509 
tan^cBt,  6f  2 
Tbaaitoii*s  rellectiai^  51 1 
Galvaoo-plastics,  598 
Gas  battery.  Grove's,  £30 
„    bolder,  64 
Gases^  alMorpti«>n  of^  by  diarooal,  107, 108 
„     adhesion  oi,  to  liquids^  104 
„  to  solids,  106 

coefficient  of  abciorption  of,  1O4 
condensed,  table  of,  416 
conductivity  of,  for  heat,  318 
convection  in,  322 
cooling  effec:s  of,  318,  561 
correction  of,  for  pressure,  65 

„  for  temperature,  305 

density  of,  determined  by  tfloaaim, 

"4 
>r  f»        weighing,  306 

desiccation  of,  109 
dtama^etism  of,  670 
diatheimancy  of,  338 
differ  in  electric  insulation,  492 
diffu8ion  of,  109 
effusion  of,  1 14 
elasticity  of,  50 

electric  induction  uniform  in,  484 
eipansion  of,  by  heat,  293 
experiments  of  Andrews  on,  415 
liquefaction  of,  409 
occlusion  of,  by  metals,  122 
„       passage  o^  through  di^hragm% 

"7 
passage  of,  through  caoutchouc, 

119 
passage  of,  through  metallic  septa, 

120 
refractive  powers  on  light,  table 
of,  172 

,,       separation  of,  by  diffusion,  112 
„       soliilification  of,  417 
„       solubility  of,  104,  106 
„        specific  beat  of,  355 
„       transpirability  of^  1 16 
„        voltaic  conductivity  of,  565 
Gassiof  s  electric  cascade,  639 

„         water  battery,  609 
Gauge  of  air  pump,  59 
Gauges  for  compressed  gases,  412 
Gay-LusRac*s  method  of  taking  density 

of  vapours,  3  ro 
Glaciers,   theory  of  their  motion,    374, 

note 
Glainher's  factors  of  wet-bulb  hygrometer, 

408 
Glass,  absorptive  action  of,  on  radiant 
heat,  336 
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Glass,  compressed,  effects  of,  on  polarized 
light,  145 
,,      conducts  electricity  at  red  beat,  564 
I,      expansion  of,  by  beat,  390,  300, 

313,  noU 
„      specific  heat  of,  349 
,,      unannealed,  action  of,  on  polarized 
light,  245 
Glow-worm,  159 
Gold,  divisibility  of,  4 
Goniometers,  137 

„  Wollaston's  reflecting,  138 

Gramme,  40 

Gramme's  magneto-electric  macbine,  653 
Grapbic  formule,  36 
Gravitation  unit,  41 
Gravity  diminishes  towards  equator^  37 
„       bow    applied    to    standards    of 

weiijht,  37 
„       specific  (see  Density),  43,  noie 
Ground  ice,  331,  note 
Grove's  voltaic  battery,  534 
Gulf  Stream,  315 
Gntta-percha  insulator  for  electric  cable, 

617 
Gymnotus,  663 

Hardness,  Mobs'  scale  of,  71 
Heat  absorbed  during  evaporation,  375 
,,  „  „      solution   of    salts, 

,,     amount  of,  radiated  from  the  sun, 

182,  326,  366 
„     atomic,  358 

,,     conduction  of,  in  solids,  316 
,,     conductivity  of,  varies  in  different 

directions,  319 
,,     convection  of,  331 
,,     developed  by  voltaic  current,  507, 

561 
,,     distinffuisbed  from  temperature,  388 
„     distribution  of,  in  spectrum,  si6 
,,     effects  or,  on  solution,  83 
,,     evolved  by  action  of  acids  on  bases, 
440 
by  combination  with  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  and  iodine, 

418 

by  combination  with  oxygen, 
436 
,,      by  friction,  383 
„      by  metallic  precipitations, 

437 
by  ])ercu8sion,  385 

during  combustion  of  com- 
pounds, 431 
,,      decomposition,  430 
„      moistening,  3S6 
„      solidification,  375 
,,      solution  of  gases,  443 
,,     in  combining  definiie,  411 
,,     general  effects  of,  181 
,,     influence  of  on  cohesion,  71 
„     latent,  365 
„         „      of  gases,  387 
„         „       of  liquids,  367 
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Heat,  latent,  of  steam,  390 
„       of  vapours,  387 
loss  of,  prevented,  319 
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„  measurement  of,  393  et  »eq, 

,,  mechanical  equivalent  of,  983 

,,  „  theory  of,  386 

„  molecular,  of  compound  bodies,  361 

,,  of  combination,  experiments  of  An* 
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drews  on,  433 
ex  peri  men  ts  of  Favre, 

4'5 
„    of  electrical  discbarge,  186 

,,     of  interior  of  earth,  180 

of  voltaic  circnit,  571 

opposed  to  cohesion,  7s 

radiant,  absorption  of,  397 

diffraction  of,  345 

effect  of  screens  on,  334 

polarization  of,  345 

reflection  of,  336 

refraction  of,  341 

refrangibili^,    change    of, 

344 
relative    absorbability    of, 

333 
repulsion  caused  by,  345 

separation  of,   from  light, 

342 
„     radiation  of,  326 

sources  of,  283 

specific,  346 

how  modified,  349 
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modes  of  measuring,  347 

of  gases,  355 

of  liquids  and  vapours  com- 

P»»^»  356 
of  organic  liquids,  365 
„         solids,  364 
of  solids  and  liquids  00m- 

P*red,  354 
relation  of,  to  atomic  weight, 

357 
rise  of,  with  rise  of  tempe- 
rature, 353 
transmission  through  screens,  334 
unit  defined,  184,  427 
Heavy  glass,  diamagnetism  of,  678 

,,        „     magnetic  polarization  by,  665 
Hectare,  40 
Heights,  measurement  of,  by  boiling  point, 

382 
Heiiotype,  265 
Helix,  voltaic,  614 
Hemihedral  crystals,  artificial  production 

of,  133 
,,  fonns  of  crystals,  143 

Henry's  induction  coils,  643 
Hexad  elements,  34 
Hexagonal  (rhombobedral)  system,  145 
High-pressure  steam,  383 
Holmes's  magneto-electric  machine,  651 
Holohedral  or  homohedral  forms  of  crys- 
tals, 142 
Hultz's  electric  macbine,  474  ^ 
Homogeneous  or  monochromatic  light,  1 78 
Homologous  bodies,  431,  note 
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Hot- water  oven,  376 

Hoggins,  determination  of  motion  of  stars 

by  spectrum,  334 
Hydro-eleotric  machiDe,  498 
Hydrogen,  cooling  effect  o(  on  red-hot 
wire,  561 
unit  of  equivalents,  19 
spectrum  of,  204 
ooclusion  of,  by  metals,  iii 
Hydrogenium,  113 
Hydrometer,  46 

Hygrometer,  Danieirs  dew-point,  406 
wet  bulb,  407 
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IcK,  density  of,  134 

,,     expansion  during  formati<m  of,  133 
formed  by  radiation  in  India,  331 
liquefaction  of,  by  pressure,  370,  note 

„     machines,  385,  note 

„     regelation  of,  373 

„     separation  of  salts  firom,  in  freezing, 

,,     specific  heat  o^  354 
Iceland  spar,  double  retraction  o^  330 
Ignited  gases,  spectra  of,  188 
Ignition,  colour  of  light  produced  by, 

Impressions  of  light  on  the  retina^  dura- 

tion  of,  165 
Incandescence  not  combustion,  158 
Inclination  or  magnetic  dip,  453 
Indestructibility  of  matter,  3 

„  of  energy,  679 

Index  of  refraction,  1 70 
Indium,  discoveiy  of,  by  spectrum,  195, 

196 
Induced  currents  from  Leyden  jar,  646 
Induction  coil,  635 

electric,  464 
magnetic,  446 
magneto  electric,  633 
photo-chemical,  255 
specific,  483 
▼olta-electric,  631 
Indnctire  action  of  currents,  643 
Instrument,  telegraph,  629 
Insulating  power  of  gases  for  electridty, 

specific,  493 
Insulation,  electric,  458 
Intensity  of  earth's  magnetism,  453 
Interference  of  light,  226 

of  spectrum,  128 
of  undulations,  225 
Iodide  of  mercury,  dimotphism  o^  153 
Ions,  unequal  u-anttfer  of,  585 

„     Toltaic,  573 
Iron,  expansion  uf^  by  heat,  300,  303 
„    inactivity  of,  in  nitric  acid,  535 
„    magnetic  induction  of,  446 
„   specific  heat  of,  349,  353,  359 
„    spectrum  of,  202,  note 
„   structure  altered  by  vibration,  135 
IsodimorphouH  bodies,  154 
Iso-eleotrio  groups,  598 
Isomorphism,  148 
IsomoiphouB  grou^  \%\ 
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Janskit,  obfervations  of  Bolar  promi- 
nences, 205 

Jellett^s  analysing  prism,  253 

Joule,  experiments  of,  on  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  283 

Kbkpkr  of  the  magnet^  450 
Kilogramme,  40 
Kilometre,  39 

Kirchbofi^  spectrum  observations,  190 
„        theory  of  Fraunhofer's  lines, 
199 

Ladd*s  magneto-electric  machine,  653 
L>vmpblack,  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by 

334 
Land  and  sea  breezes,  325 

Latent  heat  (see  Heat,  latent),  365 

„      phorographic  image,  263,  266 
Lateral  electric  discharge,  4S6 
Law  of  electro-magnetic  action,  611 
„    of  equivalent  proportions,  18 
„    of  gaseous  diffusion,  in 
„         volume^  27 
of  inverse  squares,  166 
of  niuUiple  propirtions,  16 
„    of  reflection  of  light,  167 
„    of  refraction  of  Ught,  170 
Laws  of  chemical  combination,  i6 
of  diffusion  of  liquids,  89 
of  electrolysis,  572 
of  electro-magnetism,  616 
Lead  compounds  removed  from  solutkms 
by  animal  charcoal,  81 
„     peculiar  expansion  of,  by  heat,  289 
Left-handed  rotatory  polarization,  246 
Lengthening  of  bodies  «  hile  sounding,  163 
LeiiR,  convex,  173 

Leslie's  apparatus  for  freezing  water,  386 
Leyden  jar,  477 

„         „  theory  of  its  charge,  478 
,,         „  with  moveable  coatings,  478 
Lichtenberg*s  electric  figures^  494 
Liebig*s  condenser,  392 
Light,  aciion  of,  on  chlorine,  255 

analysis  of,  by  absorption,  178 
change  of  refrangibility,  212 
chemical  effects  o^  254 

,,        relations  of,  J57 
diminishes  as  square  of  distancr, 

166 
dispersion  of,  t8o 
double  refraction  of,  230 
electric,  566 

emitted  during  crystallization,  160 
frequency  of  its  undulations,  222 
homogeneous,  178 
interference  of,  ^26 
magnetic  polarization  of^  665 
of  ignited  bodies,  colours  o^  159 
poUrized  (see  i'olarization),  232 
prismatic  analysis  of,  1 76 
reflection  of,  167 
refraction  of,  109 
, ,      retarded  in  more  refracting  medii^ 
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Lights  scattering  of,  168 

sensitiveness,  disperalTe,  180 
sourcM  of,  158 
theori(>8  of,  160 
total  reflection  o(  173 
velocity  of,  220 
Lightning  cunducti^rs,  499 

„        effects  of,  exemplified,  499 
„        identity  of,  with  electricity,  499 
Lime  and  its  compounds  leas  tolable  in 

hot  than  in  cold  water,  83 
Limpidity  and  viscosity  of  liquids,  71 
Lines  of  spectrum,  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on,  203 
Liquefaction  of  gases,  409 

,1  „      experiments  of  An- 

drews on,  415 
Liquids,  adiieftion  between,  85 
„        ooheftion  of,  79 
„       oomprtBsibtlity  of,  49 
„       conductivity  of,  for  heat^  318 
„        convection  in,  331 
„       density  of,  43 
,,       diffusion  of,  87 
„       efflux  of,  through  fine  tubes,  100 
„       expansion  of,  by  heat,  990 
„        latent  heat  of,  367 
„       rotatory  polarisation  of,  349 
„        transpirntion,  influence  of  com- 

position  on,  101 
„       tnuiHpi ration  of,  Poiseuille*!  ex- 
periments on,  100 
„        voltaic  conductivity  of,  563 
Lithium,  spectrum  of,  196 
Lithography,  photographic,  263 
Litmus  paper,  6 
Litre,  40 
Loadstone,  445 

,,         origin  of  its  magnetism,  455 
Local  action  in  v</ltaic  circuit,  531,  532 
Lockyer  and  Frankland,  experiments  of, 
on  8|)ectra  of  gases  under  dif- 
ferent pressures,  204 
„        observations    of    solar    promi- 
nences, 105 
Lutes  and  cements,  74 

Maovit,  effect  of  fracture  on,  447 

influence  of,  on  voltaic  arc,  613 

marked,  or  north  end,  445 

rotation  of,  round  wire,  621 
Magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  446 

batteries,  449 

corves,  445 

declination  or  variation,  453 

equator  ot  the  earth,  453 

field,  668 

inclination  or  dip,  451 

indue  ion,  446 

intensity,  how  meafured,  451 

metals,  673 

needle  disturbed  by  anrorft,  455, 
noe«,  504 
„      effect  of  current  on,  507 

polarization  of  lights  353,  665 
„        poles  of  the  earth,  453 
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Magnetic  storms,  454 
Magnetism  a  polar  force,  446 

effect  of  heat  on,  450 
effect  of  friction,  &c.,  450 
induced  by  electric  currents, 

508,  614 
not  observed  in  all  bodies,  668 
of  liquid  of  voltaic  oireuit,  509 
of  the  earth,  451 
permanent,  448 
temporary,  446,  615 
Magnetization,     molecular     movementa 

during,  615 
Magneto- electric  induction,  633 
„  „       light,  651 

„  ,,       machines,  649 

Magnets,  influence  of,  on  wires  oonveying 
currents,  631 
molecular  movementa  in,  615 
preparation  of,  448 
Malleability  and  ductility,  71 
Manganese,  magnetism  of  its  salts,  669 
„  oxychloride,  absorptive  bands 

in  spectrum  of,  187 
Manometer,  60 
Map  of  portion  of  solar  speoirmn,   184, 

30I 

Mariner^s  compass,  445 

Mariotte*8  or  ooyle's  law,  49 

failure  Ot,  at 
great  prenores, 
50,  note,  413 

Matter  not  destroyed  by  ohemioal  action, 

divisibility  of,  4 
indeetroctible,  3 
Maximum  density  of  vapours,  399 
Measurement  of  heights  by  barometer,  69 
„  .»         by  boiling  point| 

383 
Measures  of  eleotro-magnetio  quantitiM, 

655 
Mechanical  theory  of  heat,  386 

Medium  for  light,  161 

Melloiii*s  apparatus  for  radiant  heat,  335 

Melting-points,  constant,  368 

eflSsct  of  preasore  00,  370, 

noU 
table  of,  369 
Mercurial  calorimeter,  434 
„        thermometer,  396 
„        trough,  65 
Mercury,  capillary  depression  of,  77 
compressibility  of,  49 
evaporation  o^  400 
freezing  of,  369,  41 1 
frozen  in  red>hot  capaule,  431 
iodide  of,  dimorphiam  of,  153 
latent  heat  of,  367 
apecifio  heat  of,  349,  35^ 
varying  expanaion  of,  with  tem- 
perature^ 300 
water,  and  air,  relative  weights 
of,  57.  ^mU 
Metallic  aepta,  paaaage  of  gaaea  through, 
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Metallo-chromeB,  59  a 

Metalloids,  i,  note 

MeUls,  conductivity  of,  for  electricity, 

557,  559 

»>  ft  „        heaty3i7 

,,      diathermancy  of,  338 

),       expansion  of,  289 

„       ignited,  permeable  to  gases,  120 

,,       photographic  spectra  of,  177 

„       spectra  of,  196 

„       thermo-electric  order  of,  658 
Metameric  bodies,  431 
Metre,  39 

Miller's  protected  thermometer  for  deep- 
sea  soundings,  398 
Milligramme,  40 
Millimetre,  39 

Minerals,  artificial,  crystallization  of,  199 
Minimum  deviation,  angle  of,  182 
Mirror,  concave,  169 

,,       plane,  167 
Mixture  distinguished  from  combination, 

10 
Moiritmitallique,  135 
Moistening,  heai  evolved  by,  a86 
Molecule  diittinguished  from  atom,  29 
Molecular  actions,  47 

„         heats  of  compound  bodies,  361 
„         movements  during  magnetiza- 
tion, 615 
Monad  elements,  34 
Monoclinie  (oblique)  system,  I46 
Monometric  (cubic)  system,  141 
Moonlight,  little  heat  of,  343 
Motion  of  particles  by  electric  action, 
588 

„      of  stars  determined  by  spectrum, 

224 

Multiple  proportion,  lavr  of,  16 
Mnntz's  metal,  525 
Muscular  electric  current,  664 
Musical  notes,  ratio  of  vibrations^  163 

Kiisaiirr  state  of  bodies,  594 

Nebulae,  spectra  of,  202.  no(e 

Negative  doubly  refracting  ciystals,  231 

Neutralization,  7 

Newton's  rings,  228 

Nickel,  magnetic,  447,  450 

Nioors  prism,  250,  note 

Nitrogen,  spectium  of,  204 

Nitrous  acid,  a)  sorption  bands  in  spec- 
trum of,  185,  187 
„      oxide  evolves  heat  during  decom- 
position, 430 

Nodal  points  and  lines,  163 

Non-metallic  elements,  list  of,  2, 

Notation  by  symbols,  23 

Nuclei,  influence  of,  on  crystallization, 

Oblique  system  of  crystals,  I46 
Obscure  rays  of  heat,  344 
Occlusion  of  j^ases  by  metals,  122 
Octoheciron,  relation  to  the  cube,  142 
Ohm's  theory  of  voltaic  current^  542,  547 


Oils,  refractive  power  of^  on  Ugfat,  176 

Opacity,  degrees  of,  165 

Optic  axis  of  a  crystal,  231 

„         relation  to  magnetism,  675 

Order  of  chemical  attraction,  12 

Osmometer,  93 

Osmose,  92 

, ,      influence  of  septum  on,  95 
„       negative  and  positive,  94,  95 

Osmotic  force,  measurement  of^  9^ 

Oxides,  batfic,  9 

Oxions,  597 

Oxygen,  magnetism  0^  672 

„       scale  of  equivalents,  24 
„       solubility  o^  in  water,  105 

Palladium,  absorption  of  gases  by,  122 

„  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by,  122 

Palinieri,   observations    on    atmospheric 

electricity,  501 
Paper,  fiplitcmg  of,  75 
Papin*s  digester,  385 
Paramagnetic  bodies,  672,  note 
Pelvier's  thermo-electric  experiments,  66 1 

,,       electrometer,  460 
Pendulum  seconds,  length  of,  38,  noU 
Pentad  eleuients,  34 
Percussion,  heat  produced  by,  285 
Peroxides  of  the  metals,  voltaic  actions 

by,  526 
Peipetual  snow,  352 
Phial  diffusion,  88 
Phosphorescence  of  animal  matter,  r6o 

f,  of  heated  minerals,  159 

Phof^phori,  solar,  217 
Phofiphorogenic  rays  of  spectrum,  2 16 
Phoephoroscope.  Beoquerers,  218 
Phosphorus,  allotropic  modiflcationso^  155 

,,  diamagnetic  powers  of,  669 

Photochemical  induction,  255 
Photogenic  drawing,  258 
Photographic  lithography,  263 

„  printing,  259 

,,  spectra  of  elements,  277 

„  transparency,  271 

Photographs  of  spectrum,  184,  210 
Photometer,  principle  of,  166 
Physical    and    chemical    properties    of 
bodies,  2 
„       states  of  matter,  3 
Pile,  voltaic.  5 1 4 
Pitch  of  sound,  162 

,,     alteration  of,  by  motion,  323 
Plane  of  polariziition.  235 
Plate  electrical  machine^  47 1 
Plating;  by  magneto-electricity,  651 
Platinized  silver,  voltaic  use  of,  536 
Plntinode,  cathode,  or  n^j^tive  pole,  573 
Platinum,  blMck,  its  action  on  gaaes,  108 
„         penetrability  of,  by  gases,  no 
Pneumatic  trough,  63 
Points,  action  of,  on  electricity,  470 
Poiseuille's  experiments  on  liquid  traos- 

piration,  100 
Pilar  forces,  445 
Polariacope,  Blot's,  250 
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Radiation,  repulaion  caused  by,  345 

„       varies  with  angle  of  emiaaiDn, 

„         ooloureil  niUWrj  (circular}, 

3'9 

116 

„         elwtria,  466 

Hain.  Hulton-a  theory  of,  409 

„           of  electrodea,  530 

EayofliKbt.  ,6s 

of  heat,  34J 

of  ligbt  bj  doaUe  refriKMon, 

Iled-o.bl«.ge  test  for  acid  or  alkali,  7 

^3J 

Red  Samea  of  solar  eolipsra,  304 

*f  li^hl,  miineOc,  153,  665 

Reducing  influence  oflighl.  3S7 

„           plane  of,  IJ5 

H-fl=oling  galvanometer,  Thomson's,  j  1 1 

yolUicsiS 

R^fleo^on  of  heat,  »6 

PoUriMd  light,  coloura  developed  by,  137 

of  light  from  ourvad  surfa*™. 

169 

light.  '36 

1.          ,>          „        piano   lurfaccs. 

„         „      Whea'slone's  eiporimenta 

167 

"                                    on,  15  J 

total  of  light,  173 

Pohrillog  ugle,  law  o(  ila  vaHation,  134 

Eefraol^n  at  incliuBd  iurfat'M,  173 

„         bondle»,  ,37 

„         (flight,  double,  13a 

Polm  ofTDllaic  batter;,  J71,  573 

Folynisrio  boiliefi,  411,  nolt 

V         Ponnit;.  illuKtratiuoB  of,  3 

„              „         lawofsinoj,  170 

k       ■        „         different  de,r„M  of,  „3 

simple,  ii>9 

1        Porous  Jiapbragma,  use  uf,  53J 

,,          of  radiant  1. eat,  341 

1       Po»iUvB   and    nogati-e  slsclrioity.   Low 

RefracUve  indet  ilefintrd.  ijo 

(ti'tingulaliafi,  457,  4^4 

„          power,  effect  of  heat  on,  180 

„       me«.ur.men(of.  ,75 

Potauium,  aptciruni  of,  in6 

,.              ,.       ofga«(a,  173 

Koftingent  eneiny,  173 

gauife,  59 

lUgeUlioncfice,  373 

inflaeucBof,  on  boiling  point,  381 

Rein  liar  system  of  crystals,  141 

„               ,,          on   InvEing    point, 

Rtplawmeiitofadgeof  aorystnl,  137 

370.  noU 

„               „          on    sulubility,   37r, 

liesi«t»noe  .oiK  549      ' 

Boie 

„        of  condMSBd  gawa,   oorvea  of. 

417 

oftheair,  45,  61 

450 

of  vapoUM,  39B 

EhBometer  (galvanometer),  S09 

„                 „         of  mixed  liquids,  403 

Principal  section  of  a  cryatal.  333,  nolt 

Rboopliores,  573 

PHsiUiitseffeclaonmytDf  ligbt,  173,176 

RheoslJit,  549 

Priam »tio  apootrum,  r?? 

,,         ajstsm  of  crysUls,  146 

cube,  .43 

Proof-plane  for  electricity,  468 

Rigbl-handed  roUtory  polariation,  346 

Pump  for  water,  jS 

Pyramidal  BTBtem  of  crJBtala,  144 

Pyrometer,  DaFiiell'pi,  301 

RoL-k  crystal,  ooniiuction  uf  beat  by,  310 

Pyroxylin,  preparation  of.  361,  nolt 

,,     salt,   its   high  diLitliermic   power, 

33.S.  34J 

tjOADUHt  electrometer,  Thomson'!,  461 

Rotations.  Arago's,  647 

Quait^  oolonred  lotator;  polarizatioo  of, 

„           rleolro  magnetic.  633 

147 

Rulwdium,    spectrum    rwwtions   of;    dti- 

ils  Taluo  for  ipeotrum  examina- 

covory by,  154 

tion,  3[8,  171 

of.  [96 

„        right  and  l.-ft  banded.  346 

RubmliorfTs  inciuctioo  coil,  835 

Runiferd'seiperiments  on  beat  of  frioiian, 

iSi 

Radiaht  Hr*t  (tea  Heat,  radiant) 

abflorptiou,  338 

Salts,  effectof,  in  lowering  freeiing-point. 

Radiation,  law  of  eooling  by.  331 

?7' 

,         ot  bsal,  316 

Sslta,  gKnenl  ohu^oten  of,  S 

„     ofmngneliameMliKreidikg 
Swunition,  81 

Snitun's  majneto-eleotrio  nuchi 
Soale  of  b) 


Btio,669 


Scale!  uf  uqD 
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cstlerin^  of  liglit.  ■ 
Seii-Vfttvr,  umniniuin  denai'y  of,  304 

„         freeiing- point  of,  iij 
Secoodmcy  eloctrio  ooiTBnU,  6ja,  645 
Seconds  ijeailulum.  length  of,  38,  natt 
Selenite,  coli>unof,  in  poUriied  ligbt,  1, 
Semi -molecule,  30 
Siemens's  electric  tbermomeUr,  jgj 
Sikei'a  hjrrlronifter,  47 
Snowflakeii,  ci^slal line  form ■  of,  118 
Sodio  ohlunite,  aircnlar  poUriution  bj, 

„  ,,        hemihedrnl  form  of,  how 

ohtiiiDed,  13) 
„         Rpeclmm  of,  193,  196,  104 
„         Bulptute,  eleclrolysit  of,  579 
„  „  aolul.ilily  of,  84 

Solmr  eolipiea,  red  flumes  of,  104 
„     heal  on  earth,  183.316 
„     prooiinonoM.  apBulra  of.  105 


»p.it« 
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)ii  of,  with  magnetise 


Saleil's  Bucbarir 
Solidification,  expunilon    or  oontnictioQ 
attending,  133,  134 
„  of  gueK,  417 

SoUdl,  balk  0^  hut  immediate!;  altered 


1,306 


Ij       denaity  of,  44 
,,       eipaiinion  of  bj  heat,  189 
Solubility  louietimes  diminiabed  by 

83 
Solution,  forces  concerned  id,  81 
Sound,  interference  of  waTea  of,  5j_ 
„       produced  duringmagi]etizatioD.&  16 
„       tbe  roBultof  undulationi,  161 
„      Tarietieaof,  16] 
„       velocity  of,  [.^7.  i6j 
Sounding,  dtep  era,  6S 
Sources  of  heat,  181 

Spuk,  electric,  circumslSDces  whlcb    in- 
flueooe,  4SS,  491 
„       length  of,  from  batteries,  610 
Specific  eleclrio  induction,  483 
„      olectrii^ity,  596 
„      gravity.  41,  note 
,,       inducUve  capacity,  4S4 
,.       bent  of  elenieata  (lee  Haat,  spe- 

oifio),  359 
, ,       refractive  energy,  iB  1 
Spectra,  fluorescent,  175 

„       of  coloured  Hamea.  [89 

„        ofcumpounda,  195 

„       of  gaaee,  effmia  of  beat  on.  10 

„  „       nUcker's    eiperimei; 
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Spectra,  of  aoiar  prominescea,  105 

,,        of  sUn  and  nebobt,  jo),  Mtt 

„       pbutograph*  of,  11a.  »j;,  i7t 

„         projection  of,  oa  Kreen,  198 

Spectroecnpe.  19a 

Spectroaoa|HC   obserrationi   of  the  «n, 

J04 
Spectrum,  absorption  baoda  of,  i8j 
,,        analyaiH,  190 
„        atinosplieric  linea  of,  iSji.  ntu 
„         chemical  actiona  of,  tit 
, ,         dinco  vei7  of  new  metal*  bt,  194 
,,         fixed  linea  of.   181 

„  of  coloured  flamca,  189.  ijt 

„  of  electric  apark,  1S7 

„  of  fi'at  and  aeoaod  order,  loC 

„  of  ignited  gaaee,  188, 103 

„  of  nun  spola,  109 

,,  pbotographio,  168 

,,  pbotogiapha  of,  184 

,,  prtamatio,  I77 


"95.  ">3 
Spheroidal  alatr,  418 
Spongy   platinum,   ita  action  c 


Springs,  how  formed,  405 
Si)uare  prismatic  ayetem,  144 
Standard   of    electrical 


„      apectia  of,  183,  101,  lutc 
Steam,  electricity  of,  498  H 

„       hoLb»th,3;6  ^ 

latent  beat  of,  390  ^H 

■pedlic  heat  ol,  354,  356  ^M 

„      temperature  of,  at  diffataal  |M^I 
BUrea,  384 
Steel,  red-bot,  penneabla  bj  IiydrDgan, 

Ht  Elmo'a  Bre,  503 
Stete  (cubic  metre),  40 
Still  and  worm-tub,  sgi 

„    Coffej'i,  394 
Stratified  electric  diaobarge,  63<) 
Striking  diatance  of  electric  apark,  491, 


Strontio  milphlde,   photphi 
Strontium,  apectmm  of. 


oondnctiac  of 


Sugar,  rotatory  polarintioi 
Sulphate  of  copper,  il 
euit,  531 
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SulphaU  of  mercury,  um  in  tel^^pbic 
battery,  625 
of  sodium,  anomalouf  lolubiHty 
of,  84 
„         sudden     crystalliza- 
tion ot  131 
Sulphur,  allotropic  modifications  of,  155 
burning,    fluorescent   ligbt   of, 

dimorphism  of,  152 
vapour,  8x>eotrum  of,  203 
Sulphurous  anhydride,  spheroidal  state  of, 

420 
Sun,  spectroscopic  observations  of,  204 
spots,  connexion  with  earth's  mag- 
netism, 454 
,,      spectrum  of,  209 
Supersaturated  solutions,  84 
Suiface,   influence    of,   on    evaporation, 

401 
Symbolic  notation,  23 
Symmetry  of  crystals,  140 
Sjmthesis,  chemical,  6 
Syphon,  61 

Syringe,  condensing,  56 
exhausting,  52 
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Tabl£  of  absorbability  of  heat,  334 

of  absorption  of  gases  by  charcoal, 
107,  108 

of  atomic  and  specific  heats  of  ele- 
ments, 359,  360 

of  atomic  weights,  24 

of  atomicity  of  elements,  35 

of  atoms  and  molecules,  30 

of  barometer  in  millimetres  and 
inches,  688 

of  Baum^s  hydrometer,  683 

of  boiling  points,  377 

„       point  01  water  at  diffe- 
rent pressures,  383 

of  bulk  of  vapours  from  equal  bulk 
of  liquids,  391 

of  Gagniard  de  La  Tour's  experi- 
ments, 414 

of  calorific  equivalents,  433,  439 

of  capillary  action,  76 

of  Centigrade  in   Fahrenheit  de- 
grees, 689 

of  change  of  volume  on  fusion, 

134 
of  chemical  action  of  light,  279 

of  classification  of  elements,  35 
of  compressibility  of  liquids,  49 
of  condensed  gases,  416 
of  conductivity  for  heat,  317 
of  decrease  of  temperature  with 

altitude,  353 
of   density    of    air    at    different 

heights,  68 
of  density  of  gases,  308 
of  diamagnetic  bodies,  678 
of  diathermancy  of  gases  and  va- 
pours, 339 
of  solids  and  li- 
quids, 337 
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of  diffusion  of  gases,  1 14 

„  of  holutions,  89,  91,  97 

of  distribution  of  beat  in  voltaie 

circuit,  571 
of  effect  of  salts  on  boiling  point, 

381 

of  efflux  of  liquids  through  fine 

tubes,  102,  103 
of  effusion  of  gases,  114 
of  electric  conductivity  of  alloys, 

560 
of  liquids,  564 
of  metals,  557, 

559 
of  electrical  insulators  and  con- 
ductors, 458 
of    electro-chemical    order,    523, 

524 
of  electrolytes,  582 

of  equivalency  of  elements,  35 
of  evaporation  at  diffsrent  pres- 
sures, 402 
of  expansion  of  gases  by  heat,  294 
of   liquids  by  heat, 

291,  29a 
of  solids  by  heat,  290 
of  water  by  heat^  304 
of  fusing  points,  369 
of  Greenwich  factors  for  wet  bulb, 

408 
of  hardness  of  minerals,  71 
of  heat  absorbed  during  solution 
of  salts.  443 
evolved  during  combina- 
tions of  acids  and  bases, 

440 
evolved  during   combus- 
tion    of      compounds, 

evolved  during    metallic 

precipitations,  437 
evolved  during  solution  of 

gww*.  443 
evolved  in  metals  by  elec- 
tricity, 487 
given  out  by  combustion 
in    chlorine,    bromine, 
and  iodine,  428 
given  out  by  combustion 
in  oxygen,  426 
of  increase  of  mean  dilatation  by 

heat^  300 
of  indices  of  refraction,  171,  172, 

176 
of  influence   of  salts  on  boiling 

point,  381 
,,  „        on  freezing 

point,  37  a 
of  intervals  on  musical  scale,  163 
of  isomorphous  groups,  151 
of   latent  and   sensible    heat   of 
steam,  390 
heat  of  liquids,  367 
„    of  vapours,  389 
of     magnetic    and    diamagnetio 
bodies,  673 
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Table  of  magnetic  declination  and  incli- 
nation at  Kew,  453 
of  magnetic  polarization,  666 
of  metrical  and  English  measures, 

685.  687 
of  millimetres  in  inches,  688 
of  molecular  and  specific  heats  of 

compounds,  363,  364,  365 
of  order  of  affinity,  1 3 
of    passage    of     gases     through 

caoutchouc,  1 19 
of  photo^^phic  transparency,  272 
of  pre83ui*e  of  vapours,  398,  399 
of  range  of  temperatures,  302 
of  refractive  powers  of  gases,  172 

„  „      of  oils,  176 

of  relative  volumes  of  gases  at 

high  pressures,  5 1 
of  rise  of  specific  heat  with  rise  of 

temperature,  353 
of  solubility  of  gases,  106 
of  specific  electricity,  597 
of  specific  inductive  capacity,  484 
heat  of  equsil  masses  of 
soli  f Is,  349 
,,  of  gases   aud  va- 
pours, 354 
,,  of  liquids  and  va- 
pours, 356 
,,  of   solids   and    li- 
quids, 354 
of  temperature  of  high  pressure 

steam,  384 
of  thermo-electric  order  of  metals, 

658,  659 
of  transpiration  of  gases,  116 

„  of  vapours,  117 

of  Twaddell's  hydrometer,  684 
of  voltaic  conductivity  of  metals, 

557,  559 
f,  „  of  liquids, 

563.  564 
Tabular  crystals,  relation  of,  to  prismatic, 

M4 
Talbotype  process,  259 

Tangent  galvanometer,  61 2 

Teinie  de  poMactgCy  25 1 

Telegraph,  electric,  624 

Tellurium,  its  high  thermo-electric  power, 

661 

Temperature,  absolute  zero,  367,  note 

decrease  of,  with  altitude, 

351 
distinguished  from  heat,  288 
increase    of,  at   increasing 

depths  of  the  earth,  286 
table  of  various,  302 
Tension,  electric,  469 

„        of  vapours  (see  Pressure) 
Tessular  (cubic)  system  of  crystals,  141 
Test  papers,  7 

Tetartohedral  forms  of  crystalfl,  143 
Tetrad  elements,  34 
Tetrahedron,  relation  to  the  cube,  142 
Tetry]  and  tetrylic  ether  produced  by 
electrolyBis,  593 
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Thallium,  discovery  of,  by  spectrum  re- 
action, 194 
,,        spectrum  of,  196 
Thermochrosis,  or  calorific  tint,  340 
Thermo-electrical  effects,  reversal  of^  by 

heat,  657 
order  of  metals,  658 
thermometer,  657 
Thermo-electricity,  656 
Thermometer,  alteration  of  freezing  point 

in,  297 
Breguet*s  metallic,  301 
comparison      of      various 

8«de8,  296 
for  deep  sea  soundings,  398 
graduation  of,  295 
luazimum  and   minimum 

298 
self-registering,  298 
Siemeu's  electric,  555 
tests  of  its  accuracy,  296 
Thermo-multiplier,  659 
Thermoscope,  differential,  295 
Thilorier's  apparatus  for  liquid  carbonic 

anhydride,  410 
Thin  plates,  colours  of,  228 
Thomson's  quadrant  electrometer,  461 
Thunder,  501 
Timbre,  162 
Tithonometer,  255 
Torpedo,  662 
Torsion  electrometer,  459 
Total  reflection  of  light,  1 74 
Tourmalioe  becomes  electric  while  heating 
or  cooling,  496 
,,  polarizing  action  of,  233 

Trade  winds,  324 
Transfer  of  solids  in  voltaic  arc,  566 

,,        of  ions  by  voltaic  action,  585 
Transformations  of  energy,  679 
Translucency,  165 
Transparency  never  perfect,  165 
Transpiration  of  gases,  1 1 5 

,,  of  liquids,  100 

Triad  elements,  34 
Triclinic  system  of  crystals,  147 
Trimetric  system  of  crystals,  146 
Trimorpbous  (?)  bodies,  154 
Truncation  of  an  angle  of  a  crystal,  137 
Tuning  fork,  162 
Turmeric  paper,  6 
Twilight,  cause  of,  169 
Tyndall's  experiments  on  radiant  heat, 
337.  338 

Unannealsd  glass,  action  of,  on  poUrixed 

light,  245 
Undulation,  mechanism  of,  163 
Undulations,  interference  of,  225 
Unequal  transfer  of  ions  during  electro- 

Jy8w»  585 

Uniaxal  doubly  refracting  crystals,  231 
Unit  of  force,  40 

,,    of  heat,  284,  427 

„    jar,  Harris's,  481 
\3tANCkT«»i  electric  dischar^ger,  488 
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Valtl,  formed  during  electrolysis,  593 
VaporizatioDy  production  of  cold  by,  385 
Vapour,  electricity  of,  497 

„        maximum  density  of,  399 
Vapours,  Dalton's  law  of  pressures,  398 
density  of,  how  ascertaiued,  310 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  ^93,  413 
latent  heat  of.  387 
pressure  of,  398 

„        of  mixed  liquids,  403 
,,        of  saline  solutions,  403 
transpiration  of,  117 
Variation  or  declination  of  a  magnet,  452 
Vegetable  colours,   action   of   fight  on, 

281 
Velocity  of  electric  discharge,  490 
,,  light,  220 

,,  sound,  162 

Ventilation,  322 
Viscosity  and  limpidity,  7 1 
Volta-electric  induction,  632 
Voltaic  arc,  565 

,,    stratified,  643 
battery,  Bunsen's,  535 
Callan*s,  535 
cause  of  decline  in  power, 

531 
chemical  effects  of,  543, 

571,  etaeq, 

Danieirs,  532 

dissected,  539 

floating,  621 

g»8,530 
Grove's,  534 
Smee*s,  535 
circuits,  compound,  541 
„        elementary,  506 
„        simple,  540 
conduction,  how  measured,  555 
convection,  571 
current,  519 

decomposition  by,  543 
direction    governed     by 

chemical  action,  522 
heat  produced  by,  561 
proportioned  to  chemical 

action,  520 
resistances  to,  536 
slow  actions  of,  528 
discharge,  modes  of^  553 
electricity,  506 
pile,  514 
polarization,  517 
Voltameter,  545 

„  counter-current  of,  547 

Voltatype,  598 
Volumes,  law  of,  27 

of  gases,   correction  for   tem- 
perature, 305 
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Wabmiho  of  buildings  by  hot  water,  321 

„  „         by  steam,  376 

Water,  air,  and  mercury,  telative  weights 
of,  57,  noU 
barometer,  59 
battery,  609 
compressibility  of,  40 
expansion  of,  by  cooling,  304 
„  on  freezing,  133 

freezing  of,  in  red-hot  capsule,  420 
„       by  its  own  evaporation, 
386 
latent  heat  of,  366 
liquid     below    freezing,    sudden 

crystallization  of,  131 
maximum  density  of,  304 
not  an  electrolyte,  582 
of  crystallization,  84 
, ,      protected  from  freezing  by  anoma- 
lous expansion,  322 
„      separation  of  salts  from,  in  fireez- 

ing,  *25 
specific  heat  of,  354 
weight  of  cubic  inch  of,  38 
Waves  of  Ught,  alteration  of  length  of, 

by  motion,  22a 
,,  ,,      length  of,  222 

Weight  of  a  body,  37 

of  air,  how  proved,  56 
„       Prout's  and  Regnault*s  ex- 
periments on,  57 
Weights  and  measures,  English,  37 
„  ,,  metrical,  38 

,,  ,,  tables  of,  684 

Weiss's  systems  of  crystals,  140 
Wet- bulb  hygrometer,  407 
Wheatstone's  bridge  for  measuring  elec- 
tric currents,  557 
„  experiments  on    polarized 

light,  253 
„  magneto-electric  machine, 

653 
,,  measurement  of  velocity  of 

electricity,  490 
Wild's  polaristrobometer,  252 
Wilde's  magneto-electric  machine,  652 
Worm- tub,  391 

Wood,  conduction  of  heat  by,  320 
Woodbury-type,  265 

Tabd-miasure,  38 

Young,  observation  of  solar  prominences, 
206 

Zamboni's  pile,  600 

Zeolites,   recent  formation  of,  at  Plom- 

bibres,  130 
Zincode,  anode,  or  positive  pole,  573 
„       hottest  in  voltaic  arc,  570 
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